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ABSTRACT 

This report describes changes in the rate of economic 
recovery in 1972 and analyzes rates of unemployment that occurred 
following Phase II of President Nixon's New Economic Policy. Chapter 
1, "The Employment and Unemployment Record,*^ discusses the major 
gains in employment achieved in 1972, while Chapter 2, "Manpower 
Programs: A New Role for States and Localities," highlights the 
latest developments in manpower revenue sharing--an effort to 
decentralize planning and management, which should provide states and 
localities with a greater role in regrouping and consolidating 
program activities. Manpower needs of the future are discussed in 
Chapter 3, "Population Changes: A Challenge to Manpower Policy," and 
a manpower profile and discussion of programs for the Spanish 
speaking are offered in Chapter 4, "Spanish-Speaking Americans: Their 
Manpower Problems and Opportunities." Improvements in employment 
service management systems and tables illustrating U.S. Department of 
Labor statistics on the labor force are appended. (SB) 
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TRANSMIHAL LETTER 
OF THE PRESIDENT 



To THE G)kgbe:5S or the IJNiTEa) States: 

As required by section 107 of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962, Bs amended, I am sending to the Congress the fourth 
Manpower Report of my Presidency and tne fiaal one of my first 
Administration. 

The report describes the acceleration of the economic recovery in 
1972 aj&d anals^zes the significant decrease in rates of unemplojonent 
that occurred following a revitalization of labor demand under Phase II 
of my New Economic Policy. It is gratifying to note that this Admin- 
istration's special effort to improve the employment situation of Vietnam- 
era veterans has been genuinely effective in recent months. I find it 
particularly encouraging, too, tiiat these overall employment gains have 
been achieved in the face of an unusually rapid expansion of the civilian 
labor force. 

In the course of a decade of experimentation, numerous federally 
sponsored manpower programs have been devised and executed in re- 
sponse to dianging perceptions of national requirements. However, the 
experience of these 10 years has provided ample evidence, first, that "na- 
tional" manpow^ issues really have a sharply differentiated impact 
among the many States and localities and, second, that the existence 
of many large-scale federally designed programs has unduly consbicted 
States and localities and prevented them from directing resources to 
meet their problems. 

Therefore, this Administration will over the next year accomplish 
the essential features of manpower revenue sharing within the existing 
legislative framework. The new Manpower Report discusses this program 
which will permit States and localities to nse manpower resources in a 
manner consistent with their requirements. 

I conunend this report to your careful attention. 

The Whitb House, 
March 1973. 
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The Pbesiuent 

Dear Mr. President : I have the honor to present herewith a report pertain- 
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1962, as amended. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The pace of economic activity quickened de- 
cisively in 1972, as the Nation moved from Phase 
II of the Administration's New Economic Policy 
into Phase III. With the labor force expanding 
rapidly and the trend in unemployment continuing 
downward, the economic recovery has provided an 
auspicious cont- ^:t for a review of past manpower 
policy and a redirection of program efforts toward 
a greater role for States and localities. 

Recovery and a realistic look toward the fu- 
ture — these have emerged as important compo- 
nents of 1973's economic climate. Both are treated 
extensively in this Manpower Report^ the fourth 
of the present Administration, beginning with the 
opening chapter, The Ennployment and Unem- 
ployinent Record^ whicli discusses the major gains 
in employment achieved Jn 1972. 

Employment totaled close to 82 million during 
the year (on an annual average basis), up by 2.3 
million over the 1971 figure. In absolute terms, the 
year-to-year employment increase was the largest 
in the past quarter century, but growth in the 
civilian labor force was rapid too, mostly because 
of expansion in the population of working age. 
This blend of factors meant that the downtrend in 
uneiupioyment was moderate — though sharper to- 
ward the end than in the early part of the year. 
By the fourth quarter of 1972, the national un- 
employment rate had fallen to 5.3 percent, lower 
than at any time since the summer of 1970. 

The broadly based nature of the economic and 
employment expansion during 1972 is described in 
the chapter. While employment growth hui been 
limited almost wholly to service-producing indus- 
tries in the 2 preceding years, 1972 saw the 
employment rebound spread to include the goods- 
producing sector of the economy, especially manu- 



facturing. After decreasing throughout 1970 and 
most of 1971, factory employment rose strongly 
in every quarter of 1972. Within manufacturing, 
the greatest employment gains were regi Jtered in 
the durable goods industries, Avhich had been 
hardest hit by the preceding economic downturn. 

Accelerated gains in labor productivity were 
also recorded in 1972, in accordance with normal 
expectations for periods of economic recovery. The 
chapter describes these gains and the contribution 
they made to reducing the rate of increase in unit 
laibor costs. In addition, it discusses the effects of 
the Phase II stabilization policies in retarding 
wage and price rises and producing, on balance, 
a much larger increase in real weekly earnings 
(adjusted for price clianges) in the year after 
controls were imposed than in the preceding 12 
months. 

Most major labor force groups shared in the 
expansion in employment and the decline in un- 
employment, as described in the chapter. The re- 
duction in joblessness Avas more marked, however, 
among adult men than either women or teenagers, 
and it did not extend to Negro workers. Another 
significant finding is the sharp drop between 1971 
and 1972 in unemployment owing to layoffs, a 
decline partly offset by a rise in the number of 
unemployed workers who were new labor force 
entrants looking for their first jobs. 

The major la'bor force developments of 1972 and 
the numbers and characteristics of "discouraged 
workers" (those who would like to hold jobs but 
who are not looking for work because of a belief 
that their job search would be futile) are addi- 
tional topics covered. The chapter concludes with 
an analysis of the greatly improved employment 
situation of Vietnam-era veterans, w^hose jobless 
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rate at the close of 1972 approached that for non- 
veterans of the same age. 

The second chapter, Manpoxoer Prograim: A. 
New Role for A^tates oid Localities, iiighlights 
the latest developments in an evolution toward 
manpower revenue sharing — an effort to decen- 
tralize program planning and management which 
should provide States and localities with a greater 
role in regrouping and consolidating pix)grani 
activities. Movement in this direction, underway 
for several years, has been inipelle .1 by the realiza- 
tion that program outcomes can be improved 
through better tailoring of activities to local needs. 
Local control and comprehensive, rather than 
categorical, programs should also diminish the 
present administrative difficulties of overlapping, 
competing efforts. In the near future, the revenue 
sharing concept will be employed in a majority 
of labor market areas to put in place a compre- 
hensive manpower services delivery system, com- 
bining available resources into a lump-sum grant 
administered by the mayor or other local elected 
officials, A number of projects of this kind are 
already underway, as noted in the chapter's 
opening section. 

Along with this continuing attempt to change 
the basic approach to manpower programing, sub- 
stantial effort has been expended on adapting the 
labor market information system to the new local 
focus. Steps taken in 1972 to make optimum use oi 
this system within the new pattern are the subject 
of a section of the chapter. 

As in earlier years, the recalcitrant employment 
problems of certain groups warrantrd special ef- 
forts in 1972, The second major portion of the 
chapter describes the expanded and improved 
services for veterans, employable recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
and American Indians. 

The successful first year of the temporary Pub- 
lic Employment Program (PEP), authorized by 
the Congress in 1971, is reviewed next. PEP was 
signally prompt in disbursing most of its fiscal 
1972 resources of $1 billion to State and local gov- 
ernments and Indian tribal councils. These agen- 
cies added well over 200,000 workers to their pay- 
rolls in the course of the year, in jobs that met 
local priority needs for public ser\dces. 

The chapter then traces the somewhat turbulent 
history of the public employment service (ES), 
giving special attention to the impact of manpower 
programs on the ES'S performance as a labor ex- 



cliange. Recently, the US has redirected its efforts 
toward better services to employe i-s, while en- 
deavoring to improve its management practices. 

The chapter concludes with a review of recent 
developments in manpower programs, summariz- 
ing trends in enrollments and enrollec characteris- 
tics and presenting limited data on the subsequent 
employment experience of persons who left pro- 
grams administered by the Department of Labor 
in fiscal 1972. 

The third chapter, Pojmlatton Changes : A Chal- 
lenge to Man-power Policy^ presents a look towai*d 
the manpower needs of the future. Tlie recent 
sharp decline in birth rates and fertility levels may 
be expected to have a profound impact on the size 
and age-sex distribution of both the population 
and the labor force in the final decades of the 20th 
century. In addition, the consequences of a slower 
rate of population growth are likely to be visible 
in many sectors of society — including such basic 
institutions as schools and hospitals — as well as in 
numerous aspects of everyday economic existence. 

The chapter accords particular attention to the 
implications for the female labor force through 
the 1980's if the trend toward the two-child nomi 
should persist. This outlook is compared with 
another which projects a return to the three-child 
family nomi of the postwar baby boom. 

The chapter's major findings are, first, that con- 
tinuation of the two-child norm does not imply a 
cessation of population growth — instead, the popu- 
lation would continue to rise by some 60 million, 
rea/3hing about 266 million by the year 2000. Sec- 
ond, a continued rapid increase in both the total 
labor force and the female labor force is in pros- 
pect for the 1970's, as the large numbers of persons 
born between 1947 and 1961 move into the young 
adult ages. Third, the gradual aging of the popu- 
lation and labor force implied by a slower growth 
pattern would not produce any drastic effects on 
rates of economic growth ; on the contrary, average 
per capita disposable income would be significantly 
higher by the year 2000, if the population expands 
more slowly. 

Fourth, a slower growth . rate implies relaf^vely 
less pressure of demand upon the Nation's nat- 
ural resources and relatively less crowding and 
pollution. Finally, a slower rate of increase, if 
accompanied by continued growth in material af- 
fluence, affords the prospect of a wide range of 
options concerning alternative life styles, includ- 
ing possible changes in the allocation of time and 



resources to work, leisure, continuing education, 
and other pursuits. 

During the present decade, a focus of greater 
manpower concern is likely to be the job situation 
of the rv dly growing number of young adult 
workf Moularly young married women and 
yoviig di untaged workers of both sexes. 
Bcy> '^'^ ] J, a further shift may be foreseen 
toward meeting the employment and retraining 
needs of older workers and toward satisfying the 
man powder requirements for the host of social serv- 
ices demanded by the steadily growing numbers 
of elderly persons in the society. 

The fourth chapter is concerned with Spanish- 
Speaking Americam : Their Manjwwer Frob- 
lems and Opportunities. It has two major parts; 
A manpower profile of this minority group — the 
second largest in the country, numbering close to 
10 million in the mainland United States — and a 
discussion of the programs aimed at widening 
opportunities for the Spanish speaking. 

Linked by their common Spanish-language 
background, Americans of Spanish heritage in- 
clude several major subgroups. People of Mexican 
origin or descent constitute the largest of these 
diverse populations, comprising about 3 out of 
every 5 Spanish-speaking Americans. Puerto 
Ricans (not counting residents of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico) represent another 1 out 
of 6. The third largest group (around 6 percent) 
are Cubans, mostly recent refugees. The remainder 
come from Central or South America, the Philip- 
pines, or Spain itself. 

Each of these groups faces problems of cultural 
isolation, frequent lack of fluency in English, and 
discriminatory barriers to equal employment op- 
portunity. In addition, the handicap of inadequate 
education is prevalent among both Mexican Ajner- 
icans and Puerto Ricans, but less common among 
Cubans. The chapter discusses the impact of these 
problems on each of the three largest ethnic sub- 
groups and describes the encouraging progress 
evident among the younger people in achieving 
higher educational attainment and more general 
knowledge of English. 

The disadvantaged economic and social situa- 
tion of Spanish-speaking Americans is evidenced 
by their above-average unemployment rates, their 
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above-average proportions in low-paid occupa- 
tions, and their below-average incomes (ail dis- 
cussed in the chapter). Here again, however, there 
are signs of progress. The numbers of individuals 
ill professional and other high-level occupations 
are significant and rising. And incn^ases in educ4i- 
tion bring higher average incomes for the SpanitJi 
speaking, as for the population generally. 

The second part of the chapter covei-s the ac- 
tions taken by the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with representiitives of the Spanish- 
speaking community, to open wider opportunities 
for this minority group. Several programs have 
been undertaken si>ecifically for groups of Spanish 
background — notably, Oi>eration SER (Service, 
p]mployment, and Redevelopment) , an effort 
which provides training, job placement, and other 
supportive services for disadvantaged Mexican 
Americans in the Southwest; and the Cuban Ref- 
ugee Program, which has aided the resettlement 
of more than a quailer of a million recent refugees 
from Cuba. 

Efforts to overcome the educational and lan- 
guage handicaps of Spanish-si>eaking groups 
hftve proceeded in several directions (as indicate 
in the chapter). The Job Corps and Operation 
SER have pioneered in providing English-lan- 
guage instruction and remedial basic education for 
disadvantaged persons of Spanish background, 
and other manpower programs have offered similar 
services. Another approach is bilingual education, 
(designed to help youngsters overcome language 
handicaps early in school, which was underway 
with Federal aid in 25 States and Puerto Rico 
during fiscal 1972. 

As a result of other programs aimed at elimi- 
nating discriminatory barriers and at opening 
wider employment possibilities, new" opportuni- 
ties have been opened for the Spanish speaking 
in planning and administrative roles in the Gov- 
ernment, and their representation in Federal 
employment has been significantly increased. Fi- 
nally, the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, the Federal agency with broadest re- 
sponsibility for combating discrimination in 
employment, has recently made special efforts to 
reach and ser^ e the Spanish-speaking community. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RECORD 



THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RECORD 



The Nation's employment situation improved 
markedly in 1972. Employment surged ahead as 
the economic recovery accelerated, and the unem- 
ployment rate declined — reaching 5.0 percent by 
January 1973. The rates of advance in wages 
and nonfarm prices slackened under the controls 
imposed in Phase II of the President's New Eco- 
nomic Policy, reducing inflationary expectations 
and heiglitening consumer confidence. In 1972, 
therefore, significant progress was made toward 
higher employment levels with price stability, 
which the Phase III Economic Stabilization Pro- 
gram, announced by the President in January 
1973, is designed to advance. 

Highlights of the employment and unemploy- 
ment record of 1972 include the following : 

— Employment reached the highest level in 
the Nation's history in 1972, and the strength- 
ened demand for labor was felt in nearly all 
sectors of the economy. Employment had ad- 
vanced significantly since mid-1971. (See 
chart 1.) As the economic recovery gathered 
momentum, employment continued to rise at 
a rapid rate in 1972, to a total of nearly 
82 million (on an annual average basis) , 2.3 
million higher than in 1971. This represents 
the most rapid year-to-year percentage gain 
since the mid-1950's, 

— The recent employment expansion occurred 
primarily among adult workers and those on 



full-time schedules. Of the total employment 
pickup between 1971 and 1972, 1.2 million oc- 
curred among workers aged 25 and over, and 
nearly all of the total gain involved those 
working 35 or more hours per week. The 
mucli smaller increase in emj^loyment between 
1970 and 1971 was concentrated among 
workers aged 20 to 24 and those on part-time 
schedules. 

— Persistent employment gains in the service- 
producing industries continued to pace the 
overall employment expansion, but goods- 
producing employment also surged forward 
between 1971 and 1972 (by 520,000 jobs). 
Over three-fourths of the added jobs were in 
manufacturing, mostly in durable goods. The 
goods-producing industries, always more 
cyclically sensitive than the service-producing 
industries, had experienced sizable job cut- 
backs in the 2 preceding years. 

— Although the wages and salaries of the Na- 
tion's workers advanced only moderately in 
1972, the accompanying reduction in price 
inflation helped to improve the real income 
position of millions of Americans. The real 
average weekly earnings of production or non- 
supervisory workers rose at an annual rate 
of 3.4 percent between August 1971 (when 
price and wage controls were imposed) and 
the end of 1972 ; real weekly earnings had risen 
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CHART 1 

Employment increases exceeded labor 
force growth in 7972,., 



Minions of persons 




1969 1970 1 971 1972 

Note; Quarterly data are ^eaionally adjusted!. 
Source: U^. Department of tabor. 



by only 0,9 percent over the 12 months pre- 
ceding August 1971. 

— ^Labor productivity improved significantly 
during 1972, as it normally does in periods 
of economic recovery. Productivity rose by 
4.0 percent between 1971 and 1972, well above 
both the gain in the preceding year and the 



Jong-term average increase (as measured by 
output per man-hour). The accelerated gain 
in productivity in 1972, in combination witli 
the more moderate advances in employee com- 
pensation, resulted in a significant reduction 
in the rate of increase in unit labor costs. 

— Labor force giowth continued to be rapid 
in 1972, as it had been since mid-1971. The 
civilian labor force exceeded 86 million (on an 
annual average basis) in 1972, 2,1 million 
higher than the year before, (See chart 1.) 
Factors contributing to this growth included 
the reduction in tlie Armed Forces during the 
first half of 1972 and, even more, the large 
increase in the working-age population. In ad- 
dition, the improved labor market situation 
probably contributed to increases in labor 
force participation rates among teenagers and 
women, 

— The downtrend in unemployment, espe- 
cially toward the year's end, was the more en- 
couraging since it was achieved in the face of 
this large labor force growth. Jobless rates 
for most major labor force groups tended to 
decline slowly over the year, receding from 
the relatively high levels reached in 1970 and 
1971, Joblessness among black workerst how- 
ever, showed little if any improvement. And 
with the reduction in the unemployment rate 
for white workers, the Negro-white differen- 
tial in jobless rates rose again to the 2-to-l 
figure recorded in most previous years, after 
falling below that mark in 1970 and 1971, 

— The employment situation of Vietnam-era 
veterans showed decided improvement in 1972, 
reflecting both the general employment upturn 
and the special efforts carried out by direction 
of the President to aid them in finding jobs. 
By the year's final quarter, the problem of 
higher unemployment rates for veterans than 
for nonveterans undc • 30, which was a source 
of concern in 1971 and early 1972, had dis- 
appeared. In January 1973, in fact, the jobless 
rate for Vietnam-era veterans was practically 
the same as that for nonveterans of com- 
parable ages (5,9 compared with 6.0 percent). 



The Economic Framework, Wages, and Productivity Trends 



ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 

The marked improvement in the Nation's em- 
ployment situation during 1972 reflected the 
general acceleration in economic activity. The eco- 
nomic recovery which began in 1971 continued at 
a rapid pace, while the Phase II controls on price 
and wage increases helped curb inflation and pre- 
vent excessive wage gains. 

Economic growth, as measured by the gross na- 
tional product (GNP) in constant dollars, was 
strong during 1972. The gain in real GNP 
amounted to about 6.5 percent betWv'jen 1971 and 
1972, more than double the rate of the year before. 
Increases in homebuilding, business investment, 



and conbuiner expenditures were among the fac- 
tors contributing to the economic 'Advance, 

New homebuilding inrrcai]e(l !iiipidJv 11>7^ 
iii(rr<\s^ di!c *ini u and the trickle of savings 

for investment in mortgages became a flood. Al- 
though homebuilding activity showed only small 
gains durhig 1972, the rise in demand for homo 
furnishings and appliances provided some further 
stimulus to the economy. 

Business capital expenditures, an important in- 
gredient in economic recovery and growtli, con- 
tinued to increase throughout 1972. The first signs 
of improvement in capital spending came late in 
1971 in nonniamifacturing industries. In manu- 
facturing, capital investment showed little expan- 
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ECONOMIC AND MANPOWER DEVELOPMENTS, ir^70"72 



(Billions) 
GNP in current dollars \ , 
GNP in 1958 dollars'.... 



(Thousands) 
Total civilian employment ^ 
Nonfarm payroll employ- 



ment 



Unemployment. 



(PcrccnO 
Unemployment rate . 



Weekly earninSf (private 
nonfarm production 
workers): 

In current dollars ^ . • . 
In 1967 dollars 
Consumer Price Index 

(1967=100) 









Change 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1970-71 


1971-72 








Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


$976.4 
722.1 


$1,050.4 
741.7 


$1,151.9 
789.8 


$74.0 
19.6 


7.6 
2.7 


$101.5 
48.1 


9.7 
6.5 


78,627 
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0.1 
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2,119 
^—185 


3.0 
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4.9 
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$119.46 
102.72 


$126.91 
104.62 


$135.78 
108.36 


$7.45 
1.90 


6.2 
1.8 


$8.87 
3.74 


7.0 

3o6 


116.3 


121.3 


125.3 




4.3 




3.3 







*^112k2ir"'"°*"i'°'TP'^''"!^"°L^ c^^?'? on nonfarm cmploymcrif ond eaminss arc based on revised data, which differ 
sogiewhat from earlier figures m the Sfatistical Appendix, 

F«r S f the effect of the introduction of 1970 census data into the estimation procedures in 1972. 

ror a turttier discussion otitic census adjustment and its effects, see Employmtnt and Earnings, February 1972, pp. 6-9, 



sion in real terms even in 1972, but plans for future 
investment were eucouraping. 

The economic recovery had a significant impact 
on consmners' capacity amd willinfni^'?^ to l>ny. . 
layoffs slackened and employment rose, consumers' 
financial ^vorries lessoned. Their econoniic confi- 
dence was probably streiigthened also by the damp- 
ing of inflatiojiu 

Although thie rate of increase m wages and sal- 
aries accelerated tempoiKirily in the first quarter 
of 1972, owing^ in part^ to pay raises postponed 
during the wag?& free2»i. (excessive wage gains were 
curbed througbaut mo^ of the year (by actions 
of the Pay Board discussed in the following sec- 
tion). Simultanmimsly, tihe stabilization policies of 
the Price Conmiission diiminished the rate of infla- 
tion in nonfaEum jjricesi. therebv helping to im- 
prove the rem! iiancomes of consuntiers. 

Evidence ad garowing consumer optimisna was 
observed in laaaity jareas. Sales by retail stoir^es in- 
creased strongly, :as did new car sales — ^bofih re- 
flecting and contributing to the economic recovery. 
Monthly additioini^o consumer installment credit 
reached record fipmres, and the personal savings 
rate continued to:decline in the first half of 1972, 
leveling off at its lowv^est raite since 1969. 

One elemmt of the normal recovery pattern 
which was missing dunimg most of 1972 was a 
large accumulatioin of business inventories, char- 
acteristic of economic uptarns. Invenlsory growth 
was moderate and the overall inventory-to-sales 
ratio declined during most of the year. Heavy 
sales, especially of autonawbiles, outpaced produc- 
tion and held down inverafeories of finished goods 
at both the manufacturing- and iJae retail levels. 
The lag in outpnt relativei:o sales was among the 
factors pointing to further- econoniic and employ- 
ment gains in 1973. 

Facilitating continued economic gains while fur- 
ther reducing pri-e inflation is the goal of the 
President's Phase III program. Because of the 
burdens a long-continued control system would im- 
pose on an expanding economy, the Phase 111 
program will be self-adnimistering and based on 
voluntar}^ <?om|i^^nmce except in special proiifem 
areas (food* heai|*^i. construction, and interests and 
dividends). Thv <iovernment will, however, de- 
velop priee and ^age standard consistent midnthe 
President's anti-i citation goal: a reductioi enfitlie 
rate of price inflWjlon to 2^^ percent or biftiwf per 
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year by the end of 1973. The Government will also 
retain authority to set mandniory ru1o^ nb. ^ 
appears that voluu ary In iiavior is ./i iU 
u iHi\ goals of the progratii. To this end. the 
President has asked for a 1-year extension of the 
Economic Stabilization Act. 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

The uptrend in money wages moderated during 
1972, while real wages (adjusted for price in- 
creases) continued to advance. Contributing to 
these encouraging developments Avere actions of 
the Pay Board and Price Commission, which 
tended to reduce inflationaiy pressures by hiolding 
down specific price and wage increases. 

The most significant decision of the Pay Board, 
made in late 1971, was to set the generjil steandard 
for wage and salary increases at 63 percent a year. 
As a result of a congressional mandate in Decem- 
ber 1971, certain fringe benefits were allo\ired to 
increase also, raising the basic compensation stand- 
ard to 6.2 percent. This standard was given peri- 
odic revicAv, but the Pay Board kept ittiat the sanae 
level throughout 1972. On the other hand, the 
Board granted numerous exemptions j)ermittin^ 
increases above 6.2 percent (for essnmple, the 
"working poor,'' "cosfc-of-living," and certain 
"catchup" provisions). In addition, companies and 
government units with fewer than 60 employees 
wers generally exempted from the wage controls. 

In the Phase III program, die standard for 
wage increases will be developed by the Govern- 
ment in consultation with management and labor. 
Pending agreement on such a standard, the gen- 
eral one set by the Pay Board will be continued 
as a guideline. KesponsibiHty for administering 
this and other aspects of the program will, how- 
ever, be taken over by the Cost of Liviag Council. 

The Phase II stabilization policies were one 
of the major factors affecting collective bargain- 
ing settlements in 1972. Wage increases over the 
life of contracts covering 1,000 or more workers 
which were concluded during 1972 aiperaged 6.4 
percent a year, compared to 8.1 dming 1971. 
First-year wage increases imder these contracts, 
an area in which stabilization autharities were 
particularly interested, averaged only 7.0 percent, 



comparod to ILO percent ulcr contracts negoti- 
ated in 1971. 

Also helping to moderate the increases in wage 
rates specified in 1972 contracts were the cost-of- 
living escalator clauses protecting many workers. 
The number of workers under major agreements 
who were covered by such clauses reached an all- 
time high of 4.3 million in 1972. In general, con- 
tracts with escalator clauses tend to specify smaller 
wage increases than those making no provision 
for additional wage adjustments in the event of 
rising prices. In 1972, tlie negotiated increases 
in contracts with escalator clauses averaged 5.3 
percent over the life of the contract, compared to 
6.6 i>erccnt in those without such clauses. How- 
ever, this differential may be narrowed or elimi- 
nated if rises in the cost of liA^ng trigger sub- 
st^iutial wage adjustments. 

The slowdown in wage and price inflation dur- 
ing 1972 was also evident in the broader measures 
of workers' earnings. Average hourly earnings^ 
in the private nonfarm economy rose at an annual 
rate of 6.3 percent from August 1971, when wage- 
price controls were instituted, to December 1972; 
between August of 1970 and 1971, however, hourly 
earnings had increased by 6.9 percent. In real 
dollars, hourly earnings increased at an annual 
rate of 3.1 percent in the 16-month period after 
the introduction of wage controls, compared with 
2.3 percent in the preceding 12 months. 

Real weekly earnings (which are, of course, af- 
fected by changes in the length of the workweek 
as well as by changes in hourly earnings) also 
made significant gains during the past year. Be- 
tween August of 1971 and the close of 1972, real 
weekly earnings (seasonally adjusted) rose from 
$104.62 to $109.41, or at a 3.4-percent annual rate. 
In the previous 12-month period, real weekly earn- 
ings had risen by only 1.0 percent. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND UNIT UBOR COSTS 

Output per man-hour in the private economy 
rose by 4.2 percent between 1971 and 1972, marking 
the second successive year when productivity in- 
creased by more than the long-term growth rate 

^Adjusted for seasonality, for overtime (In manufacturing- 
only), and Un Interindustry employmeut shifts. 
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(all average of 3 percent a year during the 1950- 
70 period). The 1972 experience was the best since 
1966 and an improvement over 1971. when output 
per man-hour showed a rise of 3.6 percent from 
the preceding year. 

Productivity usually rises rapidly during an 
economic recovery, as production picks up and 
plants are operated closer to optimum levels. The 
productivity gains in 1972 followed this pattern; 
large increases in both output and productivity 
were achieved in each quarter of the year. In 1971, 
however, output gains were modest (3 percent over 
the preceding year) and the productivity rise 
stemmed primarily from a decline in man-hours. 

In contrast, the accelerated productivity gains 
in 1972 were achieved in the face of rapid increases 
in employment and man-hours during the year. 
Each quarter of 1972 saw sizable gains in man- 
hours. Not only did employment rise, h\it for the 
first time since 1965 there was some increase in the 
length of the average workweek in the private 
sector. 

Along with substantial improvement in pro- 
ductivity, the year 1972 saw a diminished rate 
of increase in compensation per man-hour. The 
net result was, of course, a reduction in unit labor 
cost increases, which reflect the interaction between 
hourly compensation and output per man-hour. In 
1972 as a whole, unit labor costs were only 1.9 per- 
cent higher than the year before, compared to a 
3.4-percent rise between 1970 and 1971 and to an 
average annual increase of 5 percent during the 
1965-70 period. It should be noted, hoAvever, that 
the leveling off in compensation per man-hour and 
unit labor costs was concentrated in the second and 
third quarters of 1972 and that both rose in the 
yearns final quarter. 

In the nonfarm sector of the economy, the gain 
in output per man-hour amounted to 4.7 percent 
between 1971 and 1972 (based on annual average 
figures), compared to the 1970 to 1971 increase of 
3.6 percent. This improvement in productivity, 
coupled with the moderate rise in compensation, 
held the increase in unit labor costs in the nonfarm 
sector to 1.6 percent. between 1971 and 1972, down 
from 3.4 percent the preceding year. The follow- 
ing figures compare the increases in output per 
man-hour and related factors in the nonfarm sector 
between 1971 and 1972 with the somewhat smaller 
gains recorded for the total private economy and 

n 



with those achieved in manufacturing and by all 
iionfinancial cx>rporatioiis : 

Percent inertatt, mt-lt 
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6. 2 


6.4 


6.3 


6. 2 


Unit labor costs 


1.9 


1.6 


1. 3 


2. 1 



' In constant dollars. 

Note: Data are preliminary for ail fljTUrps except those for nonflnancial 
corporations, which arc estimoitod. 

The productivity experience of luonfinancial cor- 
porations — that is, all corporations operating in 



the United States except banks, commodity and 
stock hrokei's, credit agencies, and insurance car- 
riers — is of special interest because of the rapid 
rise in activity typical of these corporations in 
periods of economic expansion and also because 
of tlieir major share in the national output and 
employment In 1972, they accounted for 6,5 ixjr- 
cent of the total real output of the private economy 
and 55 percent of its man-hour input As the tabu- 
lation shows, gains in both production and produc- 
tivity were higher in 1972 in this sector than in 
Ihe total private economy, the private nonfarm 
economy, or manufacturing. And because of this 
rapid advance in productivity, coupled with a 
slowdown in hourly compensation, unit labor cost 
increases were very low in the corporate sector — 
much less than in the total private or nonfarm 
economy or in nnmuf acturing. 



Employment Developments 



The strengthening of demand for labor, which 
began in mid-1971, continued in nearly all sectors 
of the economy, leading to a 3.4-million increase in 
employment between July 1971 fliid December 
1972 (seasonally adjusted). On an iir^nr.iil average 
basis, total employment reached 81.7 million in 
1972, up 2.3 milhon from 1971.= 

EMPLOYMENT CHANGES AMONG MEN, 
WOMEN, AND TEENAGERS 

Nearly four-fifths of the gain in employment 
between 1971 and 1972 took place amotag adult 
workers, chiefly among those 25 years of age and 
over. This was in marked contrast to the previous 
year, when the modest gain in employment oc- 
curred chiefly among young adults aged 20 to 24, 
mostly young men returning from the armed 
services. Nevertheless, employment of young 
adults posted another impressive gain in 1972, and 
the substantial increase in the number of teen- 



» Figures for periods prior to 1972 are not strictly comparable 
with current data because of the introduction of 1970 census 
data Into the estimation procedures. For example, the civilian 
labor force and employment totals were increased hj more than 
300»000 as a result of the census adjustn^ent. 



agers securing jobs — after 2 years of little or no 
expansion in their employment — was a source of 
particular encouragement. 

Employment of men 20 years of age and over, 
M^hich had drifted downward during the recent 
economic slowdown, picked up strength in mid- 
1971 and then continued to grow rapidly. On an 
annual average basis, their employment advanced 
by 1 million between 1971 and 1972, the most rapid 
year-to-year advance in nearly two decades. Nearly 
three-fifths of this increase occurred among men 25 
years and over, in marked contrast to the previous 
2 years' experience of declining employment for 
this group. It should be emphasized that the in- 
crease in employment of men aged 25 and over can 
be attributed only in part to the economic upturn. 
It was due also to the movement into the over-25 
age bracket of great numbers of young adults who 
already had jobs, the postwar baby-boom genera- 
tion, which had also been involved in the large 
gains in youth employment over the last decade.^ 

GroM^th in employment of adult women likewise 
resumed at a rapid pace during the second half 
of 1971 and showed continued strength throughout 



-For a further discussion of this demographic change, see 
section on Recent Labor Force Growth. 
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1972. Among women as among men. the renewed 
employment growth occurred primarily in the 
group aged 25 and over. During the year as a 
whole, eniploymeiit of all adult women averaged 
28.1 million, nearly 800,000 above the 19T1 level 
and a much larger gain than in either of the 2 
preceding years. - 

Employment of teenagers began to grow again 
in hite 1971, after remaining stagnant for 2 years; 
it averaged G,7 million in 1972, or 485,000 above 
the 1971 level. This was the largest annual advance 
in teenage employment since 1966. 

FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

Along with the large increase in employment 
came a rise also iu the proportion of workers 
holding full-time jobs. The 1971-72 advance in 
employment occurred almost wholly among those 
working 35 or more hours a week, in contrast to 
1970 and 1971, when the employment increase was 
concentrated among part-time workers. 

The number of workers on part-time schedules 
increased by close to 300,000 between 1971 and 
1972— to 13.2 million, or 16 percent of total em- 
ployment. And most of this part-time work was 
voluntary; 10.6 million or four-fifths of all the 
part-time workers, chiefly adult women and teen- 
agers, did not want full-time jobs. 

The other 2.6 million workers on part-time 
schedules in 1972 had taken such jobs only after 
looking for and failing to find full-time work or 
had had their workweeks reduced below 35 hours 
for economic reasons. The number of these under- 
employed people working part time involuntarily 
declined significantly in the latter part of the 
year. 



INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The impressive and broadly based expansion of 
the Nation's economy during 1972 was evident in 
the growth in nonagricultural payroll employ- 
ment. Between 1970 and 1971, payroll employment 
showed hardly any increase (on an annual aver- 
age basis), but in 1972 as a whole, it was 2.1 mil- 
lion (or 3.0 percent) above the 1971 figure. 

Although paced by continued expansion in the 



service-piXKhicing sector, the 1972 growth in non- 
agricultural eniploynient was also buttressed by 
the recovery of the goods-jDroducing industries 
from the adverse effects of the 1970 recession. (See 
chart 2.) The much greater cyclical sensitivity of 
the goods-producing than of the service-producing 
industries is underscored by employment develop- 
ments in the past 3 years. During 1970 and 1971, 
little overall change was registered in payroll em- 
ployment, since the continuing though diminished 
growth in the service-producing industries was 
largely offset by employment declines in those pro- 
ducing goods. But in 1972, soaring aggregate de- 
mand brought an employment rebound in the 
goods-producing sector, and the service-producing 
sector experienced even larger job gains. 

Manufacturing accounted for almost four-fifths 
of the increase in goods-producing employment 
between 1971 and 1972. After declining steadily 
during all of 1970 and most of the next year,* 
f actoiy employment began to rise in the last quar- 
ter of 1971 and posted gains in every quarter of 
1972; the increase between the third and fonith 
quarters pf the year (380,000) was the largest 
single quarter-to-quarter gain in more than 6 years. 
From the fourth quarter of 1971 to the la^* quarter 
of 1972, factory employment rose by 805,000, 
Despite this strong recovery, manufacturing em- 
ployment averaged 18.9 million in 1972 as a whole, 
about 1.2 million jobs below the alltime high 
reached in 1969. 

The 1972 groAvth in manufacturing employment 
occurred entirely among production workers. Em- 
ployment of nonproduction workers held steady 
during the year, after declines of 70,000 between 
1969 and 1970 and 235,000 between 1970 and 1971. 

Furthermore, the recent rise in the number of 
manufacturing jobs has been heavily concentrated 
in the durable goods industries, where employment 
rose by 320,000 or 3.0 percent, between 1971 and 
1972. This gain followed declines totaling L3 mil- 
lion in the 2 previous years. All industries within 
the durable goods sector posted gains over the year, 
except for ordnance (which was affected by the 
winding down of the Vietnam war). Employment 
in the five major metals and metals-using industry 
groups (primary metals, fabricated metals, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, and transportation 



*For a more Indepth analysis of manufactarlng employment 
over this period, see John F. Stlnson. Jr.» "Employment |n 
Manufacturing During the '69-*71 Downturn," Monthly Labor 
Revieto, June 1972. pp. 34^0. 
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equipment) rose by 11)5,000, accounting for thr 
fifths of the rise. Reflecting the large increases 
capital expenditures for producers' durable equ 
inent, the three industries within the metals groi 
which expanded most rapidly were macliine 
electrical equipment, and fabricated metj 
Among the other durable goods industries reg 
tering employment gains were the lumber, fur 
ture, and stone-clay-glass industries, all of wh 
have benefited from the great surge in housi 
construction. 

In the nondurable goods industries, employm< 
was 85,000 higher in 1972 than the year before, w 
the gain confined largely to the rubber and pi 
tics, textile, and paper industries. However, th 
soft goods industries had lost far fewer jobs 
the 1970 recession than the hard goods industri 

In construction, the level of activity was hi 
in 1972, with residential construction setting 
new record early in the year. In consequence, c 
ployment in contract construction rose to 3.5 n 
lion in 1972, an lalltime high for this industry a 
110,000 above the 1971 average figure. This r 
followed a more modest increase of 30,000 
tween 1970 and 1971 and a decline of over 50,( 
the preceding year. 

In mining, the remaining goods-producing 
dustry, employment showed relatively lit 
change. During 1972, it averaged about 605,0 
only a marginal increase over 1971. 

Employment in the service-producing sector 
the economy mounted throughout 1972. Duri 
the year as a whole, employment in this area av 
aged 49.7 million, an inciease of 1.6 million, or 
percent, over 1971. Job growth in the servi 
producing sector was led by the industries tl 
had consistently contributed the largest emph 
ment gains in the past — professional, busim 
medical, and other services; State and local gi 
ernments ; and retail trade. 

A substantial gain of more than one-half milli 
jobs was registered between 1971 and 1972 in tra 
In line with the historicel pattern, a large pi 
of this gain came in retail trade, as a direct 
sponse to the sharp advances in retail sa 
throughout the year. On an annual average bai 
retail trade employment expanded by 430,000 1 
tween 1971 and 1972. A smaller but still healt 
employment gain of 110,000 took place in who 
sale trade. 

In government employment, all of the increi 
during 1972 was in State and local governmi 



agencies, which increased their staffs by 450,000 
over the 1971 figure, the largest year-to-year gain 
since 1967. Three-fourths of this increase was at 
the local level, primarily in public education. In 
contrast, employment in the Federal Grovernment 
inclied down in 1972, for the third consecutive 
year. The decrease in Federal employment was 
confined to the Defense Department, where it was 
related to the reduced level of U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam, and to the Postal Service, where it re- 
flected reforms within the new postal corporation. 

State and local governments are accounting for 
an ever-larger proportion of total government em- 
ployment. In the relatively short span of time since 
1960, State and local gu\ ernments' share of total 
government employment has risen from about 70 
percent to over 80 percent. 

In the services industrj- — which includes such 
diverse establishments as hotels and other lodging 
places and medical, legal, educational, business, 
repair, and personal services— 1972 employment 
registered a 440,000 increase (3.7 percent) over the 
preceding year. A large part of this gain came in 
the expanding medical services. In recent years, 
the services industry, along with State and local 
governments, has exhibited the highest rate of 
employment growth of all the major industry 
divisions. 

Employment in finance, insurance, and real 
estate also displayed substantial strength in 1972, 
rising by 130,000, or 3.4 percent, from the 1971 
level. In transportation and public utilities, the 
rise was smaller— 50,000 between 1971 and 1972— 
but this was a rebound from a decline of the same 
magnitude in the previous year. 

White- and blue-collar workers profited about 
equally from the increase in new job opportunities 
during 1972. Between December 1971 and Decem- 
ber 1972, white-collar employment rose by 1.1 mil- 
lion to a total of 40.3 million.^ Of particular 
significance in this connection was the resumption 

As a result of changes In the classification of occupations to 
accord with the 1970 census, a number of shifts occurred be- 
tween major occupational categories beginning in January 1971, 
creating a "break In series/* For an explanation of these changes, 
see John B. Bregger. * 'Revisions in Occupational Classifications for 
1971/* Bmlopment and Earnings, February 1972, pp. 5-8. A sec- 
ond "break In series** was created in December 1971 when a 
question on major activity was added to the monthly Current 
Population Survey questionnaire to elicit a more reilned and ac- 
curate classification of occupational categories. Thus, meaning- 
ful comparisons of current occupational employment develop- 
ments can be made only for the period since December 1971. 
However, these revisions in the occupaUonal classification 
system are believed to have had a negligible impact on unem- 
ployment rates. 



of omploymcmt growth in professional and tech- 
nical occupations, where employment opi)ortii- 
nities had been seriously curtailed in 1970 and 
1971, owing in major part to the reductions in 
defense and aerospace activities. During 1972, the 
number of employed professional and techiJoal 
workers rose by almost half a million. 

Blue-collar employment, which had declined 
sharply during the recent economic slowdown, also 
rose substantially, advancing by a million from 
December 1971 to December 1072. This job growth 
occurred exclusively among operatives and non- 
farm laboi'crs, groups with lower incomes and gen- 
erally higher unemployment rates than those in 
more skilled blue-collar and white-collar jobs. 

Employment in the service occupiations outside 
private lic^iseliolds — for example, restaurant work 
and personal and protective services — also in- 
creased substantially. The number of workers 
engaged in private household work declined, how- 
ever, continuing a long-term downward trend. In 
contrast, among farmworkeis, the remaining ma- 
jor occupational group, employment deviated 
from its long-term decline and rose slightly in 
1972. 



HOURS OF WORK 

Despite the rapid economic expansion and the 
large gains in nonagricultural employment during 
1972, the average workweek for production or 
nonsuperv^sory workers on private nonfarm pay- 
rolls increased only marginally. In 1972 as a 
whole, the workweek in this sector of the economy 
averaged 37.2 hours, compared with 37.0 hours in 
1971 and 37.1 hours in 1970. 

In manufacturing, however, the large employ- 
ment gains realized during the year were accom- 
panied by an appreciable lengthening in the work- 
week. By late 1971, the factory workweek showed 
evidence of recovery from the low levels reached 
during the recession, and it continued to rise 
throughout 1972. In the fourth quarter, in fact, fac- 
tory hours were at their highest level in more than 
4 years. In the year as a whole, the manufacturing 
worlcweek averaged 40.6 hours, an increase of 0.7 
hour from 1971. 

Factory overtime, an important indicator of the 
pulse of economic activity, also rose impressively 
in 1972. With increases posted in every quarter, 
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overtime averaged 3.5 hours in 1972, a marked in 
crease (0,6 hour) over 1971. 



FAaORY LABOR TURNOVER 
AND JOB VACANCIES 



CHART 3 

As demand for tabor increased in 
1972. layoff rate fell sharply and 
quit rate rose. 
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Another indication of the recent improvement 
in labor market conditions is provided by the 
statistics on factory labor turnover and job va- 
cancies. Both the number of job vacancies land the 
rate at xs'liicli workers were hired rose sharply in 
manufacturing during 1972. The i*ate of new hires, 
wliich had dipped to a low of 24 per 1,000 workers 
in the first quarter of 1971, rose slowly later in 
that year and more rapidly in 1972, roiiching a 
rate of 35 per 1,000 by tlie fourth quarter. In 1972 
as a whole, the new-hires rate averaged 33 per 
1,000 workers, a significant upswing from the 25 
per 1,01)0 average of 1971. 

The number of job vacancies in manufacturing 
rose equally fast After hovering around 90,000 
throughout 1971, the number of vacancies rose 
steadily throughout 1972, reaching 155,000 by the 
fourth quarter. Vacancies averaged 130^000 over 
the year as a Avliole. The number of long-term 
vacancies in manufacturing ("long-term" in the 
sense that they have remained unfilled for a month 
or longer) also increased during 1972 — to an aver- 
age of 35,000, an increase of 8,000 from the 1971 
average. 

The quit rate in manufacturing, which tends to 
rise when employment opportunities improve, 
likewise increased rapidly in 1972^ while the layoff 
rate declined sharply. (See chart 3.) In the fourth 
quarter, layoffs reached the lowest level since the 
Korean war period. These promising developments 
offered additional evidence of the increased de- 
mand for labor characteristic of the final months 
of 1972, - 



Unemployment 



With the resurgence in employment growth dur- 
ing the past year and a half has come a decline 
in unemployment — slow at first, then more rapid 
toward the end of 1972, The overall jobless rate 
edged down in every quarter, from the high of 6.0 
percent in the third quarter of 1971, In the fourth 
quarter of 1972, the rate averaged 5.3 percent. By 
December, it was down to 5.1 percent, the lowest 
monthlj unemployment figure since the summer 
of 1970, and in January 1973 it was 5,0 percent. 
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This reduction in joblessness was achieved despite 
a large expansion in the labor force (discussed 
later in this chapter). 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEN, 
WOMEN, AND TEENAGERS 

Like the overall jobless rate, the unemployment 
rates for most major labor force groups moved 



Table 1. Unemployment Rates for Major Demographic, Occupation, and Industry Groups 

1969-72 ' 



Item 



Total (all civilian workers) 

Men, 20 years and over__- 

Women, 20 years and over 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

White 

Negro and other races 

Household heads 

Married men 

Full-time workers 

Part-time workers 

Workers unemployed 15 weeks and over L 



Occupation 

White-collar workers. 

Professional and technical 

Managers and administrators, except farm- 
Sales workers __ 

Clerical workers 

Blue-collar workers 

Craftsmen and kindred workers 

Operatives^ 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 

Farmworkers 



Industby 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers 

Construction 

Manufacturing „ 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and service industries , 

Government workers 

Agricultural wage and salary workers 



Annual averages 



1972 seasonally adjusted 
quarterly averages 



1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


loll 




OA 

OQ 


4th 


3.5 


4.9 


5.9 


5. 6 


5.8 


5. 7 


5. 6 


5. 3 


2. 1 


3.5 


4.4 


4. 0 


4. 1 


4. 1 


3.9 


3. 6 


3. 7 


4.8 


5.7 


5.4 


5.4 


5. 5 


5. 5 


5. 2 


12.2 


15. 3 


16.9 


16. 2 


17. 8 


15. 8 


16. 1 


15. 6 


3. 1 


4.5 


5.4 


5. 0 


5.2 


5. 2 


5. 0 


4. 7 


6.4 


8.2 


9.9 


10. 0 


10.6 


9.6 


9.9 


9. 9 


1.8 


2.9 


3.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3. 5 


3. 3 


3. 1 


1.5 


2.6 


3.2 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


2. 5 


. 3. 1 


4.5 


5.5 


5. 1 


5.4 


5.2 


0. 0 


4. 8 


6. 2 


7.6 


8.7 


8.6 


8.7 


8. 5 


8. 5- 


8. 4 


.5 


.8 


1.4 


1,3 


1.4 


1. 3 


1. 3 


1. 2 


2. 1 


2.8 


3. 5 


3.4 


3.5 


3. 3 


3. 4 


3. 3 


1. 3 


2. 0 


2.9 


2,4 


2.6 


2.2 


2.4 


2. $ 


.9 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1. 6 


1. 8 


1. 9 


2.9 


3.9 


4. 3 


4. 3 


4. 1 


4. 0 


4, 5 


4. 4 


3. 0 


4.0 


4.8 


4. 7 


4.8 


4.9 


4.7 


4.4 


3.9 


6.2 


7.4 


6.5 


7. 0 


6. 6 


6. 3 


o. o 


2.2 


a8 


4. 7 


4.3 


4.4 


4. 4 


4.2 


4. 1 


4.4 


7.1 


8.3 


6.9 


7.7 


7.2 


6. 7 


6.0 


6.7 


9.5 


10.8 


10.3 


11.6 


10.4 


9. 9 


9. 1 


4. 2 


5.3 


6.3 


6. 3 


6.2 


6. 1 


6.6 


6.3 


1.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.4 


2. 6 


2.5 


2.9 


3.5 


5.2 


6.2 


5. 7 


6.0 


5.8 


5.7 


5.4 


6.0 


9.7 


10.4 


10.3 


10. 1 


10. g 


10.5 


10.2 


a 3 


5.6 


6.8 


5. 6 


6.2 


5.8 


5.4 


4.7 


3. 0 


5.7 


7.0 


5.4 


6.3 


5.9 


5. 2 


4.2 


3. 7 


5.4 


6.5 


5.7 


6.x 


5. 8 


5.6 


5.4 


2.2 


3. 2 


3.8 


3.5 


3.8 


3.4 


3.9 


2.9 


4. 1 


5.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6. 3 


6.6 


6.3 


3. 2 


4. 2 


5.1 


4.8 


5. 1 


4. 7 


4.6 


4.8 


1. 9 


2.2 


2. a 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


3. 1 


3. 0 


6.0 


7.5 


7.9 


7.6 


7.6 


7. 5 


7. 1 


8.4 



> Workers unemployed 15 weeks and over as percent of total civilian labor 
force. 

do\vn from relatively high levels in 1970 and 1971 
to generally lower figures in the latter part of 1972. 
(See table 1.) The unemployment rate for adult 
men (20 years of age and over) , which had stayed 
above 4 percent from late 1970 through mid-1972, 
dropped to 3.6 percent by the last quarter (it aver- 
aged 4.0 percent for the year). Both young men 
aged 20 to 24 and those aged 25 and over experi- 
enced a reduction in joblessness. The unemploy- 
ment rate for the 20- to 24-year-old group aver- 
aged 9.2 percent in 1972, down from 10.3 percent in 



'Includes mining, not shown separately. 

1971, while the rate for the older group averaged 
3.1 percent compared with 3.5 percent the previous 
year. 

Among adult women, the reduction in unem- 
ployment was smaller. After averaging 5.7 percent 
in 1971, the jobless rate for those aged 20 and over 
declined to 5.4 percent in the first quarter of 1972 
and by the fourth quarter had receded to 5.2 per- 
cent. The decrease in joblessness among women 
was confined to those 25 years of age and over, 
whose unemployment rate dropped from 4.9 to 4.6 
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percent between 1971 and 1972: the rate for yoiing 
women a<red 20 to 24 remained imic-tically un- 
changed at 9.3 percent. 

Among teenagers, unemployment did not begin 
to recede mitil the second quarter of 1972. From 
17.8 percent in the first quarter — tlie highest figure 
recorded in the post-World War II years — the 
teenage jobless rate decreased to 15.6 percent in 
the fourth quarter, still an unsatisfactorily high 
figure. 

Unemployed men, women, and teenagers rep- 
resented significant! 3^ different proportions of all 
unemployed workers in the country in 1972 than 
during the 1950's and early 1960's, owing to 
changes both in the composition of the labor force 
and in the incidence of unemployment in these 
demographic groups. As more and more women 
and 3-oung persons have sought jobs, the propor- 
tion of the labor force made ap of men of prime 
working age has gradually declined ; this ti'end has 
been accompanied by some change in the groups' 
competitive position in the labor market and by 
some increase in the unemployment rates for wom- 
en and teenagers relative to the rate for men. 
Furtliennore, both women and teenagers, espe- 
cially the latter, move in and out of the labor force 
much more often than men do — a fact underlying 
their relatively high unemployment rates, which 
have had an increasing impact on the national u?.i- 
employment rate as their representation in the 
labor force has grown. These developments in part 
explain why the overall unemployment rate was 
significantly higher in 1972 than, for example, in 
1955 (when it stood at 4.4 percent). For men 25 
and over, the unemployment rate was actually 
lower in 1972 (at 3.1 percent) than in 1955 (3.4 
percent). 

Since the degree of economic hardship stemming 
from unemployment depends in part on the amount 
of responsibility for family support borne by the 
imemployed, it is significant that a little over one- 
third of the unemployed in 1972 were heads of 
households. The unemployment rate for household 
heads — a group which consists largely of adult 
men — showed a moderate decline during the year. 
On an annual basis, the jobless rate for this group 
averaged 3.3 percent, compared with 3.6 percent 
in 197l.« 



"For a more detaUed and longer term look at unemployment 
by household composition, see Paul O. Plaim and Christopher 0. 
Oellner, "An Analysis of Unemployment by Household Relation- 
ahip," Monthly Lahor Review, August 1972, pp. 



The jobless rate for married men, most of whom 
are family breadwinners, also receded in 19*r2. 
Their unemployment rate averaged 2.8 percent 
during 1972, only half the overall jobless rate and 
down from 3,2 percent the year before, 

INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATIONAL PAHERNS 

Workers in the manufacturing and construction 
industries were most severely affected by rising 
unemployment during the recent business down- 
turn, but they benefited in differing degrees from 
the recovery. Unemployment declined markedly 
among factory workers in 1972, but receded only 
slightly among workers whose last job was in 
construction. 

The jobless rate for factory workers crested at 
7.0 {xjrcent in the fouith quarter of 1970 and re- 
mained near that level throughout most of 1971, 
but it then declined sharply, reaching 4.7 percent 
by the last quarter of 1972. The improvement was 
particularly marked among workers in durable 
goods industries, who had been the hardest hit by 
the business doAvnturn. 

For workers in construction, the unemployment 
rate has shown only a mild doAvntrend from the 
6-year high of 11.6 percent reached in the third 
quarter of 1970. Although residential construction 
has been booming in the last couple of years, public 
constmction and private nonresidential construc- 
tion have not fared as well. Thus the unemploy- 
ment rate for all construction workers as a group, 
which is always inflated by the seasonal irregu- 
larity of employment in their industry, held close 
to the 10- percent mark from 1971 forward. 

The unemployment figures for the different 
major occupational groups also showed uneven 
improvement, with some key groups achieving 
marked reductions in joblessness. In particular, 
the unemployment rate for workers in blue-collar 
occupations, which had reached an 8-year high 
of 7.5 percent in early 197'1 and remained at this 
level tliroughout the year, began a steady decline 
in the first quarter of 1972, reaching 5.8 percent by 
the end of the year. The annual average unem- 
ployment rate for all blue-collar workers was 6.5 
percent in 1972, compared with 7.4 percent in 
1971. 

Within the blue-collar group, semiskilled opera- 
tives had the largest drop in unemployment, owing 
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largely to the recovery in manufacturing, where 
many of these workers are employed From a high 
of about 83^ percent in late 1970 and the first half 
of 1971, the unemployment rate for operatives de- 
clined steadily, reaching 6.0 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1972. On an annual basis, their 1972 
jobless rate was &.9 percent, significantly below the 
1971 rate of 8.3 percent 

In contrast, the jobless rates for skilled crafts- 
men and unskilled laborers did not show any clear 
trend over the past 2 years. Following a sharp rise 
during 1970, the rates for these two groups re- 
mained high in 1971 and most of 1972— in fact, at 
their highest levels since 1963-64. However, in the 
closing months of 1972, joblessness appeared to be 
edging downward for both groups. 

Among white-collar workers as a group, the 
unemployment rate in 1972 remained close to the 
31^-percent level, as it had since late 1970. There 
was, however, significant reduction in jobless- 
ness among professional and technical workers, 
whose unemployment had risen very sharply in 
1970 and early 1971. The jobless rate for profes- 
sional and technical workers reached a post-World 
War II high of a little over 3 percent in early 1971, 
owing largely to cutbacks in defense and aerospace 
activities as well as in other Government-financed 
research, but receded to an average of 2.4 percent 
in 1972. 

Engineers— one of the professional groups most 
severely affected by these cutbacks— experienced 
a particularly sharp increase in the incidence of 
unemployment. Their jobless rate increased four- 
fold between 1968 and 1971 (from 0.7 percent to 2.9 
percent). It dropped back sharply in 1972, how- 
ever—to an average of 1.9 percent in the year as a 
whole. The improvement was even more dramatic 
when viewed on a quarterly basis; from 2.8 percent 
in the first quarter of 1972, the proportion of engi- 
neers who were jobless was cut by about three- 
fifths— to 1.2 percent-^l r the year's final quarter. 

WORKERS SEEKING FULL-TIME 
AND PART-TIME JOBS 

Most of the workers who were jobless in 1972 

3.8 million out of a total of 4.8 million, on an an- 
nual average basis— were seeking full-time work. 
Besides 1.8 million ^dult men (9 out of every 10 
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unemployed adult men), the workers 5v^eking full- 
time jobs included L3 million adult women (four- 
fifths of all unemployed adult women) , and 730,000 
teenagers (over half of all unemployed teen- 
agers) . Thus, it is not correct to assume, as is often 
done, that most unemployed women and teenagers 
are interested only in part-time jobs. 

At the same time— to look at the figures from 
the opposite perspective — most of the worker? 
seeking only part-time jobs are either teenagers 
or women. Of the 1.1 million seeking part-time 
jobs in 1972, more than half were 16 to 19 years 
of age and another tliird were women aged 20 or 
over. 

The unemployment rate for part-time workers 
always tends to be higher than that for full-time 
workers— 8.6 percent compared with 5.1 percent 
in 1972 as a whole. Furthermore, there was no re- 
duction in unemployment among part-time work- 
ers during the year, whereas the jobless rate for 
full-time workers declined from early 1972 on- 
ward—to 4.8 percent in the final quarter. 

DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Along with a decline in the number of jobless 
workers between 1971 and 1972 came a modest 
increase in the average length of time these unem- 
ployed individuals had been seeking work. This 
apparently paradoxical finding is actually in ILne 
with labor market expectations. When the demand 
for labor rises, the workers who find jobs most 
quickly are likely to be those only lately unem- 
ployed, so that one of the initial effects is to reduce 
the proportion such workers represent of all those 
who are jobless. Thus, in 1972, the average dura- 
tion of unemployment (the average length of time 
workers had been unemployed when interviewed) 
was a bit longer than the year before. 

Nonetheless, the duration of unemployment con- 
tinued to be lower in 1972 than it had been in pre- 
vious periods when the national unemployment 
rate was in the 5- to 6-percent range. The explana- 
tion for this lies in the greater representation of 
women and teenagers among the unemployed in 
1971-72 tlian a decade earlier and in the shorter 
average duration of unemployment in these groups 
than among adult men. Both teenagers and women 
are less likely to persist in jobseeking than are men 
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when they have difficulty in finding work.^ 

Furthermore, the rise in the average duration of 
unemployment did not involve any increase in 
long-term joblessness (Le^ unemployment for 15 
or more weeks up to the time of interview) . The 
long-term unemployed represented 24 percent of 
all unemployed persons and 1.3 percent of the 
civilian labor force in 1972, about the same pro- 
portions as in 1971. And the proportion who had 
been seeking work for G months or more, cften 
referred to as the hard-core unemployed, was also 
basically unchanged from 1971, continuing to rep- 
resent 12 percent of the Nation's jobless workers. 
However, at year's end, there was clear evidence 
of a decline in botli long-term and hardcore 
joblessness and in the average duration of 
imemployment. 

REASONS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

Of the 4.8 million jobless in 1972, about 43 per- 
cent had lost their last job. Approximately the 



same proportion were either new labor force en- 
trants (chiefly youth) or reentrants (chiefly 
women), and the remainder were persons who had 
voluntarily quit their last jobs. 

The small reduction in the number of jobless 
workers between 1971 and 1972 was the net result of 
a drop in the number laid off (or losing their jobs 
for other reasons) and of a partly offsetting in- 
crease in job leavers and labor force entrants look- 
ing for their first jobs. The number of job losers 
had risen sharply between 1969 and 1971, account- 
ing for three-fifths of the total increase in jobless- 
ness over that period. Unemployment associated 
with entiy or reentry into the labor market- 
almost exclusively by young workers or women — 
also rose during those years, and it continued to do 
so even as the nimiber of job losers began to turn 
downward. Consistent with the strengthening in 
demand for labor in 1972, there was a small in- 
crease in the number of unemployed workers who 
had voluntarily left their jobs to look for new 
ones. 



Employment and Unemployment of Blacic Workers 



Employment expanded at a relatively slower 
pace among blacl^workers than among whites in 
1972.* At 8.6 million, Negro employment was up 
180,000, or about 2 percent, from the 1971 level. 
Employment of white workers, on the other hand, 
was up by 2.1 million, or 3 percent. Nevertheless, 
the rise in Negro employment in 1972 represented 
an encouraging reversal of the slight decline in 
employment of black workers in 1971, the first 
interru2>tion in their employment gains in a 
decade. Furthermore, during 1972 Negro job gains 



^ The lower average duration of joblessness compared with the 
early l960's also stems from the introduction Into the Carrent 
Population Survey In 1967 of an additional probing question on 
when the unemployed last worked. For a discussion of this 
technical change In the questionnaire, see Robert L. Stein, "New 
Deflnltions for Employment and Unemployment," Employment 
and Earningi and Monthly Report on the Labor Force, February 
1067. 

■ Statistics for Negroes and members of other minority races 
are iiqfl In this section to indicate the situation for black 
workers. Negroes constitute about 92 percent of the larger group. 



accelerated for adult Avorkers, especially men, 
though not for teenagers. 

The N^;ro labor force continued to expand in 
1972, but nearly all of this increase occurred in the 
early part of the year. At 9.6 million, the Negro 
labor force was about 220,000 above the 1971 level, 
on an annual average basis. This compares with a 
gain of only 125,000 the previous year and an in- 
crease of nearly 245,000 between 1909 and 1970, 
which was the largest since 1960. 

The number of jobless Negroes rose slightly in 
1972, averaging 965,000 during the year. Because 
of the concurrent increase in their labor force, how- 
ever, their unemployment rate was no higher than 
the year before (10 percent, on an annual p.verage 
basis) . As 1972 proceeded, the jobless rate for black 
workers declined from the peak reached in the first 
quarter of the year. 

In contrast to the year-to-year stability in the 
Negro unemployment rate was the significant de- 
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oline in the 3ol>less rate for white workers < from 5.4 
to 5.0 i>er("ent l>etween ir^Tl and 1072). As a result, 
the Xegro-to-Avhite ratio of jobless rates reverted in 
1^72 to the long-standing 2-to-l ratio, after it had 
remained l)elo\v this figure for 2 years. (See 
rhart4.) 

These changes in the N^p-to- white ratio x>f 
unemployment rates followed a pattern evident 
during previous business cycles. In 1960-61, for 
example, there was a narrowing of the Xegro- 
white jobless rate ratio in the initial stages of the 
recession, followed by a widening of the ratio dur- 
ing the recovery phases. In no previous recession, 
however, did the ratio remain below 2 to 1 for such 
an extended period as during the most recent cycli- 
cal downswing, when it averaged less than 2 to 1 
from late 1969 through the end of 1971. 

In evaluating the relationship between white 
and Negro unemployment, it should be pointed out 
that the situation differs significantly among the 
major age/sex groups. For both adult men and 
adult women, the ratio has remained below 2 tc 1. 
In 1972, the Negro-white jobless rate differential 
was 1.9 to 1 lor adult men and 1.8 to 1 for adult 
women, a little higher than in the previous 2 years 
(when the corresponding figures were 1.8 to 1 and 
1.6 to 1, respectively) . Compared with the situation 
10 years ago, the Negro-white ratio has narrowed 
considerably for adult men and shown little 
change for women. 

Among teenagers, however, the gap between the 
jobless rates for Negroes and whites has widened 
over the past decade. And it is in this group only 
that the differential has exceeded 2 to 1 in recent 
years. The jobless rate for black teenagers in 1972 
was 33.5 percent compared with 14.2 percent for 
white teenagers. The incidence of joblessness is 
even higher among black girls; their unemploy- 
ment rate was 38.6 percent in 1972, compared with 
29.8 percent for young black males. 



Labor Force Developments and 
RECENT LABOR FORCE GROWTH 

Growth of the Nation's labor force, wiiieh Ixad 
resumed at a rapid pace after mid-1971, picked up 
additional strength during 1972. By tlie closing 
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CHART 4 

Unemployment rate remained high 
among Negro workers in 1972. while 
edging lower for white workers,,. 



Percent 




1969 1970 1971 1972 



...SO Negro/white ratio of jobless 
rates reverted to the 2 to 1 pattern 
after 2 years below it. 



Ratio 




1969 1970 1971 1972 



Note: Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted. 
Source: U^. Oepartment of Labor. 



Persons Outside the Labor Force 

month of the year, the civilian labor force had 
exceeded its mid-1971 level by 2.9 million. During 
1972 as a whole, the civilian labor force averaged 
86.5 million, 2.1 million (or 2.5 percent) higher 
than in 1971. This was the largest annual increase 
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Table 2. SotmcEs of Change Ia , dviLiAK Labor Force, 1971-72 

{ThoosanOs] 



Sex and age 



Total 

Men 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

. 35 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 

Women 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 yea rs... 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over 



Civilian 
labor force, 
1972 



86, 542 

53, 265 
4,457 
6, 695 

12, 207 

10, 324 
19, 582 

33, 277 
3, 567 

5, 315 

6, 51S 
6, 022 

11, 857 



Labor force changes, 1971-75 



Total I 



2, 096 

1, 093 
254 
407 
642 
-68 

-144 

1, 004 
264 
161 
596 
-12 
-4 



Attributable to changer in — 



Armed Forces 



368 

370 
-5 
314 
19 
32 
11 

-3 



-3 
-1 



Population' 



1, 336 

837 
101 
12 
663 
-86 
146 

500 
74 
42 

311 
-53 

126 



Labor force 
participation 
rate 



392 

-114 
158 
81 
-40 
-14 
-301 

507 
190 
122 
286 
41 
-131 



< Adjusted to ezcli^de the effect ot the introdaction of 1970 census data into 
the estimation procedure in 1072. 

2 This component of change was computed by applying the civilian labor 
fa^ce participation rate of 1971 for each group to the population change 



between 1971 and 1972. The difference between this and the total change in 
the civilian labor force (excluding the effect of Armed Forces reduction) 
constitutes the change attributable to labor force participation rates. 

NoTX: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 



(in absolute numbers) since 1960, exceeding the 
2 million annual gains of 1969 and 1970. In rela- 
tive terms, the 1972 rise just matched the increase 
in each of these earlier years (also 2.5 percent). 

One factor in the recent large expansion in the 
civilian labor force was the continued reduction 
in the Armed Forces until June 1972. In the year 
as a ^vho]e, they had an average strength of 2.4 
million, down by nearly 400,000 from the average 
figure for 1971. With military manpower needs 
thus curtailed, fewer men were drawn out of the 
civilian economy to replace those leaving military 
service. 

Population growth was, however, a much larger 
factor in the recent work force expansion. It ac- 
counted for about 1.3 million, or nearly two- 
thirds, of the civilian labor force growth between 
J 971 and 1972, adding some 800,000 men and 500,- 
000 women to the country's work force. (See 
table 2.) 

Almost 1 million, or three-fourths, of the total 
effect of population change on labor force growth 
was concentrated in the group aged 25 to 34. The 
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year 1972 marks the beginning of a decade of ex- 
pected heavy increments in the labor force in this 
age group, as the large numbers of persons born 
in 1947 and subsequent years ^ ss their 25th birth- 
days. Their large numbers wi*l be replacing the 
much smaller generation born during the depres- 
sion and World War II, who will be aging into 
the 35- to 44-year-old group. The fii*st of the de- 
clines ill the latter group showed up in 1972. 

In addition, the proportion of workers increased 
among both teenagers and younger adult women. 
The labor force participation rate among young 
people aged 16 to 19 was about 2 percentage points 
higher in 1972 than 1971, a gain related to the 
general improvement in job opportunities which 
more than erased the decline in this rate the pre- 
ceding year. 

Labor force participation also increased among 
women aged 20 to 34. For the more than 22 million 
women in this age range, labor force participation 
i-ose from 50.5 percent in 1971 to 52.1 percent in 
1972. 

The gains in labor force participation of women 



and of Toun^r people were, however, offset in part 
by continued small losses in labor force participa- 
tion of men aged 45 and older. Tlie downward 
movement of the participation rates for these older 
men was a continuation of long-term trends which 
have l>een in operation in years of economic expan- 
sion as well as retrencliment, 

lTnderIyin<2: the increase among 3*ounger adult 
women was :i renewed rise in the labor force par- 
ticipation rate of married women — from 40.8 to 
4L5 percent over the year ending in March 1972. 
This increase^ marked a resumption of a long-term 
upwinl treiid, after u year of stability in the pro-" 
portion of married women working or looking for 
work. In absolute numbers, there was a gain of 
some 600,000 wives in the labor force between 
1971 and 1972, boosting the total number to over 
10 million, or about 22 percent of all workers. 
Though inidoubtedly stimulated to some extent 
by the improved job market situation, the uptrend 
in labor force imrticipation by married women is 
related also to the decline in birth rates (discussed 
in the chapter on Population Changes) . 



PERSONS OUTSIDE THE UBOR FORCE 

While the main focus of concern with respect to 
undeiiitilization of manpower is appropriately on 



tlio unemployed, inorea^ing attention hu5 also been 
directe<l to the situation of iK'n^ons otitside tlie 
labor fon*e. How many of them, altliough not ac- 
tively stK^king work, want a job? How many would 
l)e looking for a job exwpt for a belief that they 
could nor find one? How many have recently 
dropped out of the \a\yor force after losing their 
jobs t How many iim likely to nvnter the job mar- 
ket in the near futun*? These questions are im- 
portant to any full assessment of the extent of 
underemployment of the country s workers, pres- 
ent and potential. 

A large body of data on the.se ^^oiats has hvim 
accuniulated in recent years through a special set 
of questions which have been asked, beginning in 
19G7, as part of the Current Population Suney 
(CPS) — ^the nationwide survey which provides 
the basic labor force, employment, and unemplov- 
ment data analyzed in tlie previous sections. This 
section is concerned with what these data .show 
alx>ut recent changes in the numbers of people not 
in the labor force— particularly about those who 
nia}' be characterized as discouraged workers. 

Altogether, 21 percent of the male and 56 per- 
cent of the female civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation aged 16 and over consisted of persons who 
were) outside the labor force in 1972. (See table 3.) 
Most of these 57 million nonpartici pants were 
housewives, retirees, or students who had no cur- 



Table 3. Reasons fok Being Outside Labok Force, by Sex, 1972 

[Thousands of persons 16 years and over] 



Labor force status 



Civihan noiiiDstitutional population. 



In civilian labor force 

Not in labor force-. 

Do not want job now, total 

Current activit3': In school 

m, disabled [11^ 

Homemaker 

Retired, old 

Other 

Want job now, total 

Reason not looking: School attendance 

III health, disability... 
Home responsibilities - 
Think cannot get job. 
All other reasons 



Total 


Men 


Women 


143, 326 


67, 458 


75, 868 


86, 542 


53, 265 


33, 277 


56, 785 


14, 192 


42, 591 


52, 321 


12, 845 


39, 476 


6, 301 


3, 215 


3, 086 


4,313 


2, 250 


2, 063 


32, 384 


190 


32, 194 


6, 691 


5, 720 


984 


2,632 


1, 488 


1, 144 


4, 461 


1, 347 


3, 114 


1, 200 


612 


588 


632 


27X 


361 


1, 098 


24 


1,074 


765 


240 


525 


766 


200 


566 



Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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rent interest in the job market Nevertheless, a 
sizable number — 1.3 million men and 3.1 million 
women — reported themselves as wanting a job. 
Even among these persons, who might be termed 
reluctant nonparticipants. the most common rea- 
sons for not looking for work were school obliga- 
tions or family responsibilities. Only 765,000 
were reported as not seeking work because of a 
belief that their search for a j'^b would be in vain. 
These are the persons referred to as "discouraged 
workers'* or the ^'hidden unemployed." 

Although it has oft«n been alleged that the ranks 
of "discouraged workers" include large numbers 
of men of prime working age, the available data 
do T\pt support this hypothecs. In 1972, in fact, 
only about 65,000, or less than one-tenth of the 
discouraged workers, were men 25 to 59 years of 
age. (See table 4.) The great majority were house- 
wives, teenagers, or elderly persons, as has been 
found to be the case in every year since these data 
were first collected. Evidentlj% a man of prime 
working age d/>es not become easily discouraged 
with the job market, even when job prospects ap- 
pear dim ; he tends, instead, to keep searching for 
work despite repeated failures. Additional evi- 
dence of this pattp.m of behavior is the finding 
already discussed that the average duration of 



imemployment is generally higher among m«'*n 
than among women and youth and also that laK^ir 
force participation rates do not decline among 
men of prime working age during recessions as 
they do among teenagers, women, and older men. 

Based C/n the 6 years of data accumulated so far. 
it appears that changes in the number of discour- 
aged workers are positively related to changes in 
the rate of unemplo^Tnent- Both the unemploy- 
ment rate and the number of discouraged workers 
moved downward, though in differing degrees- 
from 1967 to 1969; both series rose substaTitially 
from 1961) to 1971: and both moved downward? 
again during 1972. In view of the generally paral- 
lel movement of these series during this period of 
economic downturn and recovery, it would appear 
that changes in the numbers of discouraged 
workers should be taken into account, along with 
the changes in unemployment and involuntary 
part-time work, when assessing the underutilixu- 
tion of manpower associated with a recession. 

In terms of the actual number of persons in- 
volved, however, changes in the number of dis- 
couraged workers have been relatively small com- 
pared witli those in unemployment. From 1960 to 
1971, for example, the number of jobless persons 
rose by 2.i million (from 2.8 to 5.0 million) while 



TABI.B 4. 



DiSCOTJRAGED WoRKERS BY TiME ElAPSED SiNCE LaST Joa AND IXTENTION TO SeEK WorK 

IN Future, 1972 



Sex, age, and color 



Total 

Men 

16 to 19 years. 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 59 years 

60 years and over-- 

Women 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 59 years 

60 years and over^- 

White 

Negro and other races.- 



All 

discouraged 

workers 
(thousands) 



765 

240 
64 
33 
67 
75 

525 
68 
79 

299 
79 

578 
188 



Time elapsed since last job (percent 
distribution) 



Total 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 



Less 
than 
1 year 



36.3 

45.0 
40.6 

55. 2 
37.3 
32.4 
35.3 
44. 3 
29. 8 
29. 1 



1 to 5 
vears 



3a 6 

30.0 
12.5 

(0 

3Z8 
42.7 
3a 9 

ia3 

?Z9 
33.4 
38.0 

(») 



More 
than 
5 years 



19.0 

9.6 
1.6 

o 

9.0 
18.7 
23.0 



3. 
32. 

3a 



Never 
worked 



14. 1 

15. 4 
46. 9 

(0 
3. 0 



13. 5 
54.4 
2a 3 
5.4 
3.8 



Persons 
intending to 
seek work 
within 12 

months 
(percent of 

total) 



77. 1 

77. 1 
84.4 

0) 
83. 6 
61. 3 
77. 0 
82. 4 
8a 9 
77. 9 
55. 7 

(') 
(') 



^ Percent not shown where base is ie«s than 50,000. 
» Kot available. 



Note; Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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the ntunber of discouraged workers rose only 
200,000 (from 575,000 to 775,000). 

That some discouraged workers face realh' seri- 
ous obstacles to CTiployment- is su^ested by their 
work history, (hily a little over a third of those 
classified as discouraged in 1972 had worked at 
any time during the preceding 12 months. Among 
adult men, the proportion with relatively recent 
work experience was somewhat higher — nearly 
three-fifths. On the other hand, nearly 9 out of 
every 10 had had some previous work experience: 
the small group who had not were mostly teen- 
agers. 

It is also clear that not all of the discouraged 
workers had lost their last jobs and had then looked 
repeatedly for another one before giving up hope 
of finding a job. Even among those with previous 
woik experience, many appeared to base their be- 
lief that they could ru)t obtain a job on personal 



reasons— for example, a belief tliat they were too 
young or too old or lacked sufficient education. 
Over 70 percent, however, attributed their discour- 
agement to repeated failures in seeking a job or 
to a conviction that there were no suitable jobs 
in their field of woric or geograj^ic area. And, 
most significantly, all of the rise in the number of 
discouraged workers between 1969 and 1972 was 
associated with this last type of discouragement. 

With resj^ect to future jobseeking intentions, 
nearly four-fifths of the discouraged were reported 
as planning to look for work during the next 12 
months. Although at the time of interview, they 
did not think they would get a job, they were ap- 
parently more hopeful about future possibilities. 
Given the needed encouragement and assistance, 
most discouraged workers would welcome the op- 
portimity to become productive job market par- 
ticipants once again. 



Vietnom*Ero Veterans 



The gap between the unemployment rates of 
Vietnam-era veterans and nonveterans closed de- 
cisively during the last few months of 1972, thus 
reaching one of the main goals of the President's 
Jobs for Veterans program. This program was 
launched in June 1971 when the seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate for veterans 20 to 29 
years old (8.8 percent) was almost 2 full per- 
f!f^atage points higher than the rate for nonvet- 
erans. During the first 5 months of 1972, the 
veterans' unemployment rate was still over 8 per- 
cent, but it fell to about 7i^ percent from June 
through August and to nearly percent from 
September through November when the rapidly 
narrowing gap in miemployment rotes between 
veterans and nonveterans finally disappeared. In 
December, the diflference in jobless rates between 
veterans and nonveterans of the same age was too 
small to be statistically significant. In January 
1973, the two rates were virtually identical. 

The reduction in the veterans' unemployment 
rate reflects in part the general upturn in employ- 
ment and edging down of unemployment, but it is 
traceable also to other special factors. An impor- 
tant one is the recent decline in the number of 
newly discharged veterans— those most prone 



to unemplojroent upon entering the civilian econ- 
omy because of their youth and lack of experience. 
The number of discharges during 1972 tapered off 
from a peak of nearly 100,000 in January to about 
50,000 in December. In addition, a growing pro- 
portion of the Vietnam-era veterans in the civilian 
labor force in 1972 had been out of the service for 
several years, had had time to get established in 
jobs, and were in the older age groups (25 to 29 
and 30 to M) where unemployment rates are gen- 
erally much lower than for men under 25. These 
factors, combined with nationwide efforts to im- 
prove veterans' job counseling, placement, and 
training benefits, contributed to lowering the vet- 
erans' unemplojonent rate in 1972. 

By the end of 1972, the largest group of Viet- 
nam-era veterans (2.8 million) were in the 25- to 
29-year age bracket, compared with 1.8 million 
aged 20 to 24. The number aged 30 to 34 years was 
still only 825,000, but this group will continue to 
grow as more men discharged in previous years 
pass their 30th birthdays. In 1972, the veterans 
aged 30 to 34, many of whom had been out of 
military service for a number of years, were prac- 
tically all in the labor force (97 percent). And 
their miemployment rate was only 2,9 percent, 
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rouicrhly the same as for non veterans a^jed 30 to 34. 
Tlierefore. uiajor attention remained focused on 
veterans under a<re 'MK FoU<»win<r are some hi$rh- 
Vi^hts of the unemplovnient and employment situ- 
ation of these younger men : 

— ^Veterans in their e^rly twenties are those 
vath the most severe job-finding problems. In 
1972, the unemplo>Tnent rate for veterans aged 
20 to 24 (10.6 percent) remained twice as 
high as for vetewins 25 to 29. about the same 
differential in jobless rates as for nouAeterans 
in these two a<re groups. (See table 5.) 

— ^In 1972, the unemployment rate among 
black veterans 20 to 29 years old -iras 12.6 per- 
cent, only slightly above the 11.1 rate for black 
lionveterans, but substantially higher than the 
rate for white veterans (6.8 percent). 

— The increase over the last few years in the 
duration of unemployment for Vietnam-era 
veteratis apparently halted in 1972. The pro- 
portion of unemployed v^eterans aged 20 to 29 
out of work for 15 weeks or more, which had 
increased from 9 percent in 1969 to 15 percent 
in 1970 and 25 percent in 1971, held constant 
in 1972. The incidence of long-term unemploy- 
ment was similar among nonveterans of the 
same age in each year. 

— The vast majority of the unemployed vet- 
erans, as well as nonveterans, were looking for 
full-time jobs. However, students looking for 
part-time work made up about one-tenth of 
each group. The proportion of unemployed 
veterans in school was as high among thos^^ 
in their late twenties as among those aged 20 
to 24 (contrary to the situation among non- 
veterans, of whom very few in their late twen- 
ties are in school) . Some of these veterans may 
have been continuing an education interrupted 
by military service, while for others the fi- 
nancial benefits of the Vietnam Era Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act (GI bill) may 
have provided the impetus needed to obtain 
further education. Amendments to current 
veterans' educational benefits legislation were 
signed into law on October 24, 1972, raising 
the basic benefit for veterans who are full- 
time students from $175 to $220 per month for 
those without dependents. On-the-job training 
benefit rates were increased by approximately 
48 percent, to $160 per month to start, for full- 



time trainees without dependents;. In both 
cases, there are rorres|>onding incrense^ for 
Veterans with dependents. 

— Unemployed veterans and nonveterans 
were equally likely to be on layoff, but the 
veterans were somewhat less likely to have lost 
a job for other reasons such as dismissal, 
expiration of a temporarj' job. or a pknt 
closing. As might l>e expected, a jrreater |>er- 
centage of unemployed veterans than non- 
veterans either were reentrants to the lalxir 
force or had never worked before. Younger 
veterans were especially likely to Ix^ lal>or 
force entrants, and conversely, less likely to 
be job loi?ers, since more of them had only re- 
cently left the Armed Forces, 

— ^The unemployment rates for Vietnam-era 
A*eter\ns were lowest in the Southern and 
Xorth (Vntral States, similar to the pattern 
for all other men in the labor force. In 1072. 
the jobless rates for veterans 20 to 29 years 
old were 5.3 and 6.7 percent, iT^l>ectively, in 
the Southern and North Central regions, com- 
pared with 8.7 and 9.9 percent in the North- 
east and West. 

— Among the A^eterans employed in 1972, the 
proportion in professional and technical jobs 
was smaller than for nonveterans of the same 
age (12 and 18 i^ercent, respectively) reflect- 
ing the relatively small proportion of veterans 
with college degrees. On the other hand, a 
larger proportion of the veterans than of the 
nonveterans were craftsmen (24 and 18 i>er- 
ceiit, respectively). Otherwise, the oceupa- 
tional distribution was much the same for 
both groups. Furthermore, the relative num- 
bers?, employed in the different major industry 
groups were virtually the same for veterans 
and nonveterans; nearly a third held jobs 
in manufacturing, primarily in durable goods 
industries, and a fifth were in trade, mostly 
retail trade. 

— Programs for the preferential hiring of 
veterans in government agencies appear to 
be of special importance as sources of employ- 
ment for the Negroes. In 1972, 22 percent of 
the employed black veterans 20 to 29 years 
old worked for Federal, State, or local govern- 
ments, compared with 12 percent of the white 
veterans. 



Concern over the employment sita»tioii of vet- 
erans I\as spurred the expansion of many existing 
programs and services. In additioa. ^>ecial efforts 
to aid them in finding: jobs, soch ss the Jobs for 



Veterans campaign, have been undertaken by di- 
rection of the President 

It should be emphasized that, in January 1973, 
there were only about 25,000 members of the' 



Table 5. Emfloyment Status of Male Vxetnam-Eba Veterahs and Nonveteeans 20 to 29 Yeahs 

Old, bt Race, 1970-72 



pJnmberBlnttoiitfodsj 



Bmployi&ent bUJUjs 



All Races 
VeUrmns ^ 

Qviliaxi noninstitutional population. . 

Civilian labor force 

Labor force partidpatioD rate 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate. , 

Not in labor force , 

Civilian noninstitatioQal population 

Civilian labor force 

Labor force participation rate 

Employed 

Unemployedv 

Unemployment rate 

Not in labor force , 

N£oao£S AND Othkb Minobitt Races 

Veteran* ' 



Civilian noninstitutional population. 

Civilian labor force 

Labor force participation rate... 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate. . . 
Not in labor force 



Nonveterans 

Civilian noninstitutional population. 

CiviUan labor force— 

Labor force participation rate... 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate. , . 
Not in labor force 



Total, 20 to 29 years 



20 to 24 years 



25 to 29 years 



1970 


1971 


1972 


19V0 


1971 


1972 


1 mo 


1 1971 


1972 


- 3,436 


4.057 


4,538 


1, 795 


1, 953 


1,935 


1 

1, 641 


Z 104 


2, 603 


- 3,187 


3,714 


4,206 


L 621 


1,736 


1, 752 


1, 566 


1,979 


2, 454 


- 92.8 


9L6 


92 7 


9a3 


8a9 


9a5 


95. 4 


94. 0 


94. 3 


- 2,968 


3,388 


3, 898 


1, 470 


1, 524 


1,566 


1, 498 


1, 865 


2, 332 


219 


326 


308 


151 


212 


186 


68 


114 


122 


6.9 


8.8 


7.3 


9.3 


12 2 


10.6 


4.S 


5. 7 


5.0 


'>AQ 




332 


174 


217 


183 


75 


125 


149 


- 8,885 


9,391 


10^007 


5,024 


5,499 


6, 039 


3, 861 


3, 892 


3, 968 


- 7,736 


8, 143 


8,702 


4,058 


4,448 


4,942 


3, 678 


3, 695 


3, 760 


- 87.1 


86.7 


87.0 


8a8 


8a9 


8L 8 


95. 3 


94. 9 


94. 8 


- 7,269 


7,549 


8, 113 


3, 732 


4,026 


4,510 


3, 537 


3, 523 


3, 603 


- 467 


594 


589 


326 


422 


432 


141 


172 


157 


6.0 


7.3 


6.8 


8.0 


9.5 


8. 7 


3. 8 


4. 7 




- 1,149 


1,248 


1, 305 


966 


1,051 


1. 097 


183 


197 


208 


321 


397 


425 


179 


204" 


204 


142 


)02 


221 


293 


359 


382 


159 


180 


178 


133 


179 


204 


91.0 


90.4 


89.9 


89.0 


88.0 


87 3 


93.6 


93.0 


92 3 


259 


310 


334 


135 


149 


149 


123 


161 


185 


34 


49 


48 


24 


31 


29 


10 


18 


19 


11.6 


13.7 


12.6 


15.2 


17 5 


16 3 


7 4 


10.0 


9.3 


28 


38 


43 


20 


24 


26 


9 


13 


17 


1, 211 


1,271 


1, 278 


687 


742 


782 


524 


529 


496 


li 044 


1,075 


1, 078 


563 


592 


626 


481 


483 


452 


86. 2 


84.6 


84.4 


82 0 


79.7 


80. 1 


9L7 


9L4 


9L 1 


945 


946 


958 


496 


498 


537 


449 


448 


421 


99 


129 


120 


67 


94 


89 


32 


35 


31 


9.5 


12.0 


n. 1 


11. 9 


15. 8 


14.2 


6.6 


7 2 


6 9 


167 


196 


200 


124 


150 


156 


43 


46 


44 
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» Vet«mM»r« aeftned by the dates of their service in the U S Armed 
F<tfce8. Vetera&B 20 to 29 years old are aU Tcteran* of the Vietnam era 

r!^* ^K^V^'^ ^"^^ ^^^^^ ^«nt about 80 

percent of the VietQBm<«ra veterans of all ages. 



Note: Detailxnay not add to totals because of roundinc. Rates are based on 
unroanded numbers. 
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Armed Forces in VieUuLm and tbst the dates when 
these and other servicemen return to civilian life 
will be determined, in general, by when thej com- 
plete their tours of duty. 



Thus, the Vi^aam ceasefire airreement and 
withdrawal of American troojJs from that coun- 
try will not mean a large influx of returning 
soldiers seeking civilian jobs. 
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MANPOWER PROGRAMS: A NEW ROLE 
FOR STATES AND LOCALITIES 



States and localities are gaining a significant 
new role in helping to determine the orientation, 
allocation of funds, and clientele of national man- 
power programs to be admmistered in their 
jurisdictions. The drive tov^ard program decen- 
tralization and decategorization — or "manpower 
revenue sharing"— is part of the Administration's 
continuing effort to strengthen decisionmaking at 
the State and local levels and to coordinate the use 
of available funds with local labor market requive- 
ments. 

This chapter opens with a review of the im- 
plications of the Administration's emphasis on 
decentralization within the existing legislative 
framework. While the current context of Federal 
budgetary constraint makes it essential to match 
existing resources to identifiable local needs if de- 
centralization is' to be carried out successfully, 
it has never been a simple matter to pinpoint such 
needs. Xow, however, the Labor Market Informa- 
tion (LMI) Program is working toward a com- 
prehensive information system which should play 
a helpful role in aiding State and local officials to 
determine which local requirements are most acute 
and where program efforts are most likely to be 
effective. 

The chapter describes next a number of special 
efforts undertaken in 1972 to improve job and 
training opportunities for groups in more urgent 
need of such services than most others. Vietnam- 
era veterans, welfare recipients, and American 



Indians were some of the target populations for 
these attenipts to make strategic use of manpower 
program resources among those whose unemploy- 
ment problems have been especially intractable 
in recent years. 

A major feature of last year's manpower land- 
scape was the Public Employment Program 
(PEP), set up under the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971, in which Federal, State, and local 
program administrators moved quickly to help 
counteract the effects of the recent economic slow- 
down by putting a total of 226,000 unemployed 
and underemployed persons to work in public 
sen-ice jobs, PEP's accomplishments and prob- 
lems are described extensively in the chapter, pre- 
ceding an analysis of the, changing status of the 
public employment service (ES) system. 

The employment service can perform a key func- 
tion in providing an efficient labor exchange and 
job matching mechanism covering all parts of the 
country. But with the ES caught in an avalanche 
of new responsibilities, its effectiveness — ^as meas- 
ured by the number of job placements made — ^has 
declined sharply in recent years. The story of its 
attempt to recover its status with employers and 
jobseekers alike is told here. 

The chapter concludes with a review of last 
year's national manpower program record, sum- 
marizing the characteristics of enrollees and the 
employment and earnings status of those who left 
programs during the year. 



Manpower Revenue Sharing: Toward Effective Decentralization 



Throughout its first term, the Administration 
initiated many steps to decentralize manpower pro- 
gram management and decisionmaking and break 
down the boundaries between categories of pro- 
grams. This combination of decentralization and 
decategorization of programs is designed to tailor 
manpower activities to area labor market condi- 
tions and to the needs of an area's target 
population. 

With many building blocks in place, it is appro- 
priate now to move as far in the direction of 
decentralization and decategorization as is possible 
under existing legislation. In keeping with this 
administrative thrust, the principal trend in 
manpower activities in fiscal 1971 will be the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive manpower delivery 
system at the local level. Tliese new delivery models 
will bring existing manpower programs and de- 
livery systems under local direction and control by 
combining most programs operating in an area 
into a single grant under the sponsorship of the 
mayor, county executive, or other elected officials. 
The Governor will assume sponsorship for por- 
tions of a State which lie outside local manpower 
revenue sharing jurisdictions. The planning and 
consolidation of activities that must precede the 
execution of such unified grants will take place 
through fiscal 1974, and the majority of labor mar- 
ket areas should be operating within the revenue 
sharing configuration by the year's end. 

The remainder of the current fiscal year will be 
spent in designing the manpower revenue sharing 
program, preparing national and field staffs for the 
shift to local control, and working with selected 
jurisdictions in launching a comprehensive pro- 
gram based on the revenue sharihg concept. Local- 
ities which have demonstrated capability and indi- 
cated interest in these efforts will form the nucleus 
of a group of pilot areas in which the revenue 
sharing approach will be inaugurated. This gear- 
ing-up period will provide a time in which to test 
local variations in the approach to the revenue 
sharing model and to develop the supporting sys- 
tems necessary to effect such a large-scale 
changeover. 

Existing manpower legislation provides the 
authority and administrative initiatives the prece- 
dent for moving into the revenue sharing design 
and a\ ay from the single-purpose program con- 
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cept toward a consolidated service approach. The 
impetus toward consolidation of progi-ams and 
coordinated delivery of services Avas visible as long 
ago as 1967, v;hcn amendments to the Economic 
Opportunity Act called for the administration of 
four programs authorized by the act by one spon- 
sor at the local level. Other moves in the same 
direction included the creation of the Concentrated 
Employment Program and the Work Incentive 
Program as manpoAver systems, each offering a 
continuum of services to a particular target group 
of manpower clients. 

In 1971, the proposed Manpower Revenue Shar- 
ing Act was sent to Congress as one of the special 
revenue sharing programs. That proposal would 
have given wide discretion to State and local 
governments in determining the use of manpower 
funds flowing into their jurisdictions so that 
services could be tailored to fit the specific needs of 
the area. Although the proposal was not enacted 
into law, the principle of revenue sharing has been 
adopted through the General Revenue Sharing 
Act of 1972, a move which has increased local 
elected officials' aAvareness of the potential influ- 
ence they can exert over Federal programs operat- 
ing within their political jurisdiction, even under 
existing law. 

ROLES OF ELECTED OFFICIALS 

The Manpower Administration has taken sev- 
eral steps within the limits of existing legislative 
and administrative authority to increase the 
involvement of local officials in the planning and 
operation of manpower programs. The first such 
step was the funding of about 1,200 manpower 
planning staff positions under State and local 
elected officials. The second Avas redesign of the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS) to place each State and local committee 
(now termed a Manpower Planning Council) 
clearly under the aegis of State and local officials. 
The third step, initiated in 1972, was the develop- 
ment of pilot comprehensive manpower projects 
under the authority of local elected officials in a 
few test areas. 

The major objectives that have guided the devel- 



opment of pilot comprehensive programs thus far 
are the following : 

— To decentralize decisionmaking, insofar as 
is__practicable, to the governmental level 
closest to the citizen. 

Any system decentralizing planning and 
operations must recognize that many labor 
market areas cross political boundaries. 
Therefore, a realistic approach to developing 
comprehensive programs will encourage local 
elected officials to form consortia that will ex- 
tend programs to encompass neighboring 
political jurisdictions. 

— To integrate the appropriate manpower 
activities operating within the designated pro- 
gram area into a unified manpower services 
delivery system. 

Within each designated area, a single prime 
sponsor will be responsible for manpower 
activities. That sponsor may be a unit of gen- 
eral government or combination of units with 
the.capability and authority to manage a sin- 
gle comprehensive manpower program. This 
integration of manpower activities should per- 
mit administrative economies and facilitate 
the provision of that unique sequence of serv- 
ices which will enable each jobseeker to become 
productively cinployed. 

— ^To improve the ability of local manpower 
program operators to match services to client 
needs. 

Success in achieving this goal presupposes 
the elimination of categorical program lines 
at the local level whenever that appears to be 
the most effective way to deal with client re- 
quirements. This would permit clients to use 
a manpower service system in ways reflecting 
their particular need for services rather than 
their ability to conform to the eligibility cri- 
teria of individual programs. 

PROGRAM CONSOLIDATION 

Although the efforts in fiscal 1974 will focus on 
the consolidation of programs and the formation 
of new grants to implement the revenue sharing 
approach, program effectiveness will not be ig- 
nored. New sponsors will develop, in consulta- 
tion with Manpower Area Planning Councils 



(MAPC's), rational and realistic service goals for 
the total program, utilizing the best area labor 
market information available. Accomplishments 
will be measured by the degree to which the goals 
are achieved and by the positive impact of the 
program on clients. 

Programs that will be included in tlie compre- 
hensive revenue sharing model are many of those 
funded under the Economic Opportunity Act and 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
The Work Incentive Program may be incorpo- 
rated into the local manpower revenue sharing 
program packages, when it is clearly desirable to 
do so and such arrangements can be effected. 
Ideally, the wide array of manpower activities in 
the Manpower Planning Council areas should be 
included under tlie comprehensive umbrella, but 
local variations in the extent of control exercised 
by the prime sponsor are to be expected. At a 
minimum, before its approval, each area compre- 
hensive plan will bo expected to indicate clearly 
what working i-elationships have been established 
with other programs operating locally and with 
the public employment service. 



THE LABOR MARKET 
INFORMATION PROGRAM 

State and Local Focus 

In line with the continuing attempt to decen- 
tralize program planning and management to 
States and localities, considerable effort was de- 
voted in 1972 to sharpening the State and local 
focus of a developing comprehensive system of 
labor market information.^ Particular attention 
was given to the testing and improvement of 
methods for estimating the current size of the work 
force and the current volume of unemployment in 
the various labor market areas, while work con- 
tinued on the methods used in estimating, on a 
State and area basis, the numbers and kinds of 
individuals potentially in need of manpower serv- 
ices. Thess estimates are derived from socioeco- 
nomic data from the 1970 census and they can be 

^For a description of eariier activities in compliance with 
MDTA, title I, section 106, see the following: 1970 Manpower 
Report, appendix B, pp. 202-205 ; 1971 Manpower Report, 
appendix A, pp. 1 80-184 ; and 1972 Manpower Report, appendix, 
pp. 141-145. 
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used to show how resources should be allocated 
asiong target groups in States and in labor market 
areas. 

In cooperation with several Manpower Plan- 
ning Councils and State employment security 
agencies, the Manpower Administration's regional 
office in San Francisco has developed a standard 
format for compiling and arraying area labor force 
information from the 1070 census. With the help 
of a computer, standard manpower information 
packages have been developed for more than 5,000 
geographic areas throughout the country. The 
Manpower Administration and the Bureau of the 
Census have developed guidelines and technical 
handbooks as aids in the use of such data in pro- 
gram planning. Initial packages were distributed 
to regional offices. States, and local Manpower 
Planning Councils late in 1972. 

Under the technical guidance of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, development of the Occupational 
Employment Statistic? (OES) Survey Program 
and the National/State Industry-Occupational 
Employment Matrix System moved ahead in 1972. 
Both projects meet the need for improved State 
and area information on current employment by 
occupation, offering a basis for projections of oc- 
cupational requirements. The OES will expand 
from 15 to 21 States, and data on employment by 
industry will l:)e gathered from a sample of non- 
manufacturing employers in 1973. (Data for man- 
ufacturing aad nonmanufacturing establishments 
are gathered separately on a j^eriodic basis.) 

Special tabulations of 1970 census data showing 
occupations by industry were also prepared for 
States anr large areas during 1972. These furnish 
the raw materials for constructing industry-occu- 
pational matrices which can be eicpanded and 
updated by the data from the OES Program as 
they become available. 



Confinuou$ <j^i$$e$$ment 

To help provide overall dii*ection to the LMI 
Program, a pilot progiram is being established to 
test a system of providing continuous assessment 
of local labor market information programs. Such 
a system would identify information gaps, test new 
concepts and methods, and measure the local 
effectiveness of projects and programs such as the 
Job Vacancy and Labor Turnover Survey, the 
OES Program, and the Job Search Information 
project. 

A contractor was selected to run a pilot pro- 
gram in three areas—Miami-Dade County, Fla.; 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; and Baltimore, Md. — starting 
early in 1973. All local sources of labor market 
information, both public and private, will be 
surveyed and the information needs of local man* 
power program planners and operators identified. 
Projects will be developed to fill the gaps that are 
uncovered, and the utility of data and methods will 
bo assessed. 

As another step in improving the management 
of the overall LMI Program, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has assumed responsibility for technical 
aspects of several programs which contribute to 
estimates and projections of local labor force data. 
Four statistical programs are included: The esti- 
mates of employment and unemployment for local 
areas and States published monthly in the Man- 
power Administration's Area Trends in Employ- 
ment and Unemployment'^ the Occupational Pro- 
jections Program concerned with occupational 
manpower requirements and supply for States and 
local areas ; the Quarterly Report of Injured Em- 
ployment and Wages for States, SMi^A^a, amd 
Counties] and Characteristics of the Insured Un- 
employed for S tates. 



Manpower Services for Special Groups 



A common goal is at the heart of the manpower 
programs introduced in the 1960's and early 
1970's — ^to enable the disadvantaged and other 
groups facing special difficulties to overcome the 
problems separating them from the general afflit- 
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ence and well-being of American life. The varying 
nature of the problems of these diverse groups has 
prompted a corresponding variety of program 
approaches which supplement efforts to encourage 
equal employment opportunity and enforce laws 



protecting the rights of women* racial and ethnic 
minorities, and the aging.^ 

This section does not attempt a comprehensive 
review of the problems of all such groups, or of all 
training and support pix)grams designed to meet 
their needs. Rather it focuses on several groups — 
veterans, welfare recipients, and Indians— for 
wiiom significantly changed or stepped-up efforts 
were undertaken in 1972. The chapter on Spanish- 
Speaking Americans describes the program efforts 
focused on that group. 



VETERANS 

The relative improvement in the emplojmient 
position of veterans (described in the chapter on 
The Employment and Unemployment Record) 
reflects not only a slowdown in the rat-e of re- 
lease of personnel from military service but 
also the positive impact of many program 
activities aimed at reducing unemployment among 
ex-servicemen. After the President called for a 
Jobs for Veterans campaign in 1970 and, a year 
later, reemphasized Federal policy giving veterans 
priority in manpower services,^ a number of meas- 
ures were employed to speed the adjustment of 
veterans to civilian employment. 

The most recent undertaking of this kind is 
directed to a small but very special category of 
returning servicemen — those who had been pris- 
oners of war or missing in action. l^Tien hostilities 
ended in Vietnam, a group of Federal agencies was 
ready with a plan to provide them with the best 
possible employment and training opportunities. 
Highly personalized services for these men have 
been marshaled by the Veterans Administration, 
Department or Labor, Office of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Civil Service Commission, Department of Defense, 
and other agencies. The full panoply of Federal 
programs will be made available to hisure that 
they, receive such assistance as professional psy- 

^An indication of how manpower resources are being mar* 
shaled for special groups is the development by the Manpower 
Administration of a series of program planning guides. Beginning 
with Indians and continuing with blacks, th^ Spanish speaking, 
and other minorities, each document will present a series of 
program elements and standards to guide planning, monitoring, 
and assessing programs aimed at particular groups. The guides 
are intended for use hy State and local government managers of 
manpower revenue sharing funds. 

»Soe the 1971 Manpower Report, pp. 61-^4, and the 1972 
Manpower Report, pp. 66-68. 



chological services, career and employment 
counseling, student loans, subsidized training, and 
job placement assistuiR'e. 

Two examples illustrate the seriousness of the 
agencies* etFoi-ts. The Small lUisiness Administra- 
tion has planned workshops and an internship 
program for prospective small business owners, 
with counseling on a one-to-one basis for (5 months 
or longer after the former serviceman, is in busi- 
ness. And the Department of I^ibor hiw trained 
70 specially selected employment connsoloi-s to 
work with the men on a one-to-one basis for 
periods of up to 2 yeai^. 

In a six-point program for veterans instituted 
by the President in 1971, the target of serving just 
over a million Vietnam-era veterans was .^et for 
fiscal 1972, a goal that was exceeded with the 
achievement of 1.3 million job placements and ^.n- 
rollments in training.* The public employment 
service placed 304,000 of these veterans and the 
National Alliance of Businessmen reported 136,400 
job placements. Federal agencies hired another 
74,500 through the Civil Service Commission. 
Among those employed were 14,400 retuniing vet- 
erans with limited education or work experience 
who were given noncompetitive appointments 
under a special authority.^ The largest component 
in the 1.3-mi]]ion total was the eni-ollment of 540,- 
200 former servicemen in education and training 
under the Veterans' Readjustment Benefits Act, 
while 149,500 were enrolled in federally assisted 
manpower programs, especially in institutional 
training under MDTA (40,600) and the Public 
Employment Program (61,000). 

The Department of Defense's Transition Pro- 
gram assists military personnel by preparing them 
for the civilian job market during a period of 
about 6 months prior to their release from the 
Armed Forces. Intensive skill training, educa- 
tion, counsehng, and employment assistance are 
the tools of the program. In fiscal 1972, about 
84,700 servicemen were given skill training and 
job placement assistance and nearly 432,000 mem- 
bei-s of the Armed Forces were counseled. 

Activities were expanded overseas in fiscal 1972 
to provide individual and group counseling con- 
cerning veterans' benefits, educational programs, 

^ Individual veterans may have been counted more than once, 
but the extent of such duplication among the several components 
of the program cannot be measured* 

^The Veterans* readjustment appointment authority affords 
«uch veterans an opportunity for on-the-job development activi- 
ties to prepare them for career civil service jobs. 
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and the civilian job market. Teams of representa- 
tives from the Department of Labor, the Office of 
Education in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion provide the counseling. There are eight of 
these teams in Europe and four in the Far East. 
(The five teams formerly assigned to Vietnam have 
been disbanded.) 

In the Jobs for Veterans program, a committee 
of business, labor, and government leaders has 
conducted a promotional campaign since late 
1970 which highlights the Nation's responsibility 
to assist young men seeking civilian employment 
after their release from military service. The pro- 
gram staff and local committees arranged 217 job 
fairs throughout the comitry in 1972 to explore 
the matching of veterans' qualifications with em- 
ployers' job re<j[uirements. In addition, "Job 
Information Fairs" were carried to servicemen in 
Europe and Asia in the spring and fall of 1972; 
nearly 18,000 men and women overseas received 
firsthand information about the job market in the 
United States. 

With the passage of the Vietnam Era Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972, the assist- 
ance allowances for veterans enrolled in education 
and training were increaj 3d. Veterans who are 
full-time college students will now receive $220 
per month instead of $175 if they are single, and 
those who have two dependents will receive $298. 
With this financial encouragement, the number 
and proportion of Vietnam-era veterans taking 
advantage of educational opportunities should 
rise appreciably in the years just ahead. 

Significant provisions of the 1972 veterans' legis- 
lation confirm in law the requirement (promul- 
gated by Executive order in 1971) that Federal 
contractors and subcontractors must list job open- 
ings with the public employment service and re- 
affirm the priority claim of veterans on referral 
to these job openings.^ Vietnam-era and disabled 
veterans who believe that Federal contractors are 
failing to honor this priority may file a complaint 
with the Secretary of Labor through the Vet- 
erans Employment Service. 



•The Federal-state employment service syst^ has tradl- 
tlonallr given priority to veterans over no n veterans in referral 
to Jobs and training and first priority to disabled veterans. In 
fact, service to veterans was mandated by the 1933 legislation 
which created the U.«. Employment Service. The 1972 act speci- 
fies that each of the 2,400 local offices must have at least one 
staff member assigned specific responsibility for veterans' services 
on a full-time basis, unless lack of need for such services can 
b« demonstrated. 

er|c 



The new lav? also strengthens the Manpower 
Administratiori'S capacity to serve veterans by pix)- 
viding for the assignment of additional Federal 
representatives to the present field staff of the Vet- 
emns Employment Service. Bach of the States is 
authorized at least one assistant veterans emploj - 
ment representative for each 250,000 veteran 
residents in its labor force. Further, it extends 
eligibility for enmllment in federally supported 
manpower programs to more veterans. Compensa- 
tion received while on active duty is now to bo 
disregarded in determining whether a veteran is 
"poor" and therefore eligible for programs for the 
disadvantaged. 

The public employment service received 2.3 mil- 
lion job applications from veterans of all ages in 
fiscal 1972 and placed about 530,000 in nonfarm 
jobs. Veterans accounted for 21 percent of all job 
appliaints and 24 percent of placements. Some 
265,000 disabled veterans comprised about 12 per- 
cent of the job applicants, and about 14 percent of 
the veterans placed were disabled. 

The sizable increase of 86 percent over fiscal 1971 
in placing disabled veterans stems from strong 
efforts on their behalf. In addition to its overall 
emphasis on developing jobs for this group, the 
employment service is to receive $2 million for 
the purpose of adding up to 450 seriously disabled 
veterans to State and local office staffs in the 
latter part of fiscal 1973. 

The Office of Veterans' Reemployment Rights in 
the Department of Labor continued in 1972 to 
administer a program insuring veterans the right 
to return to the same job they left, or one with 
equivalent pay and fringe benefits. During thj 
fiscal year, about 7,000 veterans sought the help 
of this office, and most of their complaints were 
settled by negotiation. A few complaints were re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for adjudica- 
tion. 

Despite recent progress, which has brought the 
unemployment rate of veterans close to that of 
nonveterans, some groups of ex-servicemen still 
experience substantial! adjustment problems in 
the labor market For these groups, unemployment 
rates continue to be comparatively high — an esti- 
mated 14 percent for disabled veterans and 13 
percent for minority group veterans in 1972. How- 
ever, the maximum effect of the 1972 legislation 
is still to be felt. 



WELFARE RECIPIENTS 

Large-scale changes in the Work Incentive 
(WIN) Program for welfare recipients were un- 
dertaken in midyear aft^r lengthy public con- 
sideration of alternative approaches to badly 
needed welfare reform. The original WIN Pro- 
gram enrolled over 400,000 welfai-e fathers, moth- 
ei-s, and youth in a 4-year period but succeeded 
in moving only modest numbers of them into stable 
employment. The current program differs sig- 
nificantly from the earlier one — and in ways that 
may help in evaluating the future of welfare. 

New Incentives 

Unlike its predecessor, the WIN II Program 
seeks to reduce dependency by referring persons 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) directly to jobs. Referral to skill 
training and supportive services is continued, of 
course, pending job placement. In contrast to the 
essentially voluntary nature of the old program, 
all AFDC recipients must participate in WIN II, 
except those in categories exempted by the 
amended law.^ And, in what may prove to be a 
critical difference, fresh incentives to participate 
have been created for employers, welfare recip- 
ients, and State administering agencies. 

Incentives for Employers. The Job Development 
Tax Credit authorized in the Revenue Act of 1971 
makes credit available to employers equal to 20 
percent of the wages paid to WIN participants 
in the first year of employment. Participants must 
be retained in unsubsidized jobs for at least 12 
months following the 12 months for which credit 
is claimed, if the credit is not to be reclaimed by 
the Government. No penalty is assessed for volun- 
tary quits, disability, or firings for misconduct. 



' The 1971 amendments to the Social Security Act (tlUe IV) 
sPeclfy these exceptions: (1) Young people under 16 years of age 
and full-time students attending school or college or enrolled In 
MDTA or other vocational training: (2) Ul or aged persons; 
(3) recipients living beyond reasonable commuting distance from 
a WIN project ; (4) persons who must care for 111 or Incapacitated 
members of the household ; (5) mothers of children under 6 (how- 
ever, these mothers may volunteer for training or employment) ; 
(6) the mother or other female caretaker of a child If the 
father or another adult male relative Is In the home and has 
registered. Beginning with fiscal 1974, States must certify' nn- 
nually that needed 8Ui)portlve services will be furnished for nt 
least 15 percent of their mandatory registrants In order to receive 
fuU Federal funds in the following year. 



An employers annual tax credit is limited to 
$25,000 plus half his remaining tax liability. Any 
excess credit may be carried bjick 8 years and if 
tiny cix»dittlion ivmaiiis, it may lx» cai'ined foi-ward 
7 years. 

The statutory rexiuirement that one-tliird of 
WIN Program funds be spent for on-the-job train- 
ing and public service einployiucnt means that 
significant resources are a\-ailable to cover em- 
ployers' training costs while WIN employees are 
learning the job. Beginning with the 1972 tax year, 
an employer who adds training or day-care facili- 
ties receives a faster-than-normal writeoff of these 
costs for tax purposes. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen, which 
was organized in 1968 to run the Job Oppoi-tunities 
in the Business Sector (JOBS) Program, is pro- 
moting the use of the tax credit in a campaign to 
familiarize employers with its advantages. 

Incentives for Participants, Both WIN I and 
WIN II have sought to sustain the incentive to 
work by permitting women on AFDC to retain — 
without reduction in benefits— the fii^st $30 of 
monthly earnings, plus one-third of the remainder 
and a limited amount to cover work-related 
expenses. 

Prospects are good for moi-e extensive help with 
child-care, housing, family planning, and related 
services, as a result of a liberalized Federal-State 
matching formula. Similarly, the outlook for job- 
related activities for WIN enroUees is improved 
through the availability of funds earmarked for 
on-the-job training and subsidized public service 
jobs, A study of WIN I showed that these pro- 
gram components were effective in getting seri- 
ously disadvantaged WIN participants into jobs.® 

Incentives for States. Federal assumption, of 90 
percent of the cost of WIN services gives the States 
greater encouragement to participate. In the past, 
the Federal Government assumed 80 percent of the 
cost for manpower activities and 76 percent for 
supportive services and child care — an arrange- 
ment, compounded by local budgetary constraints, 
which undoubtedly curtailed full acceptance on the 
State level of either WIN I or the accompanying 
range of social services. In addition, the 1971 
amendments provide that the Federal contribu- 
tion will be reduced or cut off if a State welfare 



^An Impact EValuat'on on the WIN Program; Final Heport 
(Philadelphia : Auerbach Associates, Inc., 1972). 
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agency does not provide needed social services for 
at least 15 percent of all mandatory registi^nts. 

The way in which WIN funds are currently dis- 
tributed among States varies significantly from 
the formerly fixed allocations. Of fiscal 1973 re- 
sources, half were distributed directly to States in 
the same projwrtion as their share in the national 
total of AFDC recipients; where needed, funds 
were added to insure that no State's operations 
would fall below the fiscal 1972 level. Regional 
Manpower Administrators are authorized to dis- 
tribute reniaining funds to States in ways which 
reward good performance, while fostering maxi- 
mum efficiency and productivity. 

The State WIN sponsor is responsible for all 
manpower aspects of the program. Daily operat- 
ing responsibility is delegated to local staffs, who 
work closely with the welfare; administrative units 
which provide health, child-care, and other needed 
supportive services. 

Registration and Screening 

During fiscal 1973 an estimated 1.5 million 
AFDC recipients are expected to register for train- 
ing, other manpower servr^^s, and employment 
under the new WIN Program. In the current fiscal 
year, perhaps half of those registered can be 



screened, u process which is followed by inter- 
views to further appraise omployability, aptitudes, 
and job interests. WIN participants found to bo 
immediately employable are referred directly to 
jobs. Those who are not job-ready — for example, 
those who require such services as lit^iracy or skill 
training, health services, or help with child-cai^e 
problems — begin their WIN experience at the 
point appropriate to their individual needs. (See 
chart 5.) 

The appraisal process is guided by an order of 
priorities: First attention is given ^^o unemployed 
fathers, then to mothere who volunteer, followed 
by other mothers, pregnant women under 10, youtli 
over age 16 not in school or training, and finally 
all others. 



Joint Planning for the Individuai 

Individual employability plans are developed by 
WIN staffs, usually in cooperation with welfare 
staffs and with the participant's active involve- 
ment. Welfare agencies are required by the 1971 
amendments to designate staff to work solely in the 
WIN Program in separate admhiistrativc luiits; 
in , many areas, such units are being moved to the 
WIN project from the welfare office, resulting in 
smoother interagency relationships. 




In the course of developing his plan, the par- 
ticipant may sample typical job tasks at the WIN 
project center and will be counseled about the job 
market to help him select a realistic occupational 
objective. Tlie plan drawn up is a flexible one, sub- 
ject to modification if the job market or the par- 
ticipant's interests change. 

After a plan has been agreed on, the participant 
is referred to an unsubsidized job, work experience, 
or a training program. Work experience may in- 
clude an on-the-job training (OJT) assignment ii; 
privute industry, witli reimbursement to the em- 
ployer for training costs, or a subsidized job in a 
public or private nonprofit agency. Both private 
and public employers must pledge to retain WIN 
participants in permanent nonsubsidized employ- 
ment after the training period as a condition of 
their WIN contracts. 

The new) program stresses training that is 
relevant to the job market, relying on local Labor 
Market Advisory Councils to identify occupational 
areas in which jobs are available or are likely to 
become so. Controls have been established over the 
duration of training, with an average of 6 months 
and a maximum of 12 months without special 
authorization. 

On-the-job training has been given priority over 
public service assignments. WIN projects are nor- 
mally expected to provide 1 man-year of public 
service employment for every 6 man-years of on- 
the-^job training contracted. At the end of the first 
quarter of operations, 6,700 WIN participants 
were covered by -OJT contracts, up from 2,000 in 
the same period in fiscal 1972. The new public serv- 
ice component engaged about 1,000 participants in 
Federal, State, and local governments and in pri- 
vate, nonprofit agencies. Occupational areas in- 
cluded public works, transportation, and law 
enforcement. 



Fair Hearing 

Since participation in WIN is mandatory for 
many on the AFDC rolls and they are subject to 
sanctions for refusal to participate, a formal 
adjudication system has been established. Volun- 
tary registrants may withdraw at any time without 
affecting welfare benefits ; other registrants judged 
by WIN staff as having refused participation with- 
out good cause have the fair hearing process avail- 
able at evei-y step from appraisal to job referral. 



Adverse decisions may be appealed to a State 
appeals unit. A National Review Panel in Wasli- 
ington oversees tlie State liearing systems and re- 
views selected cases to see that all States are 
interpreting the law the same way. If it is deter- 
mined that refusal was for other than good cause, 
the welfare agency will try to persuade the 
registrant, during a 60-day counseling period, that 
his best interests lie in taking part in the program. 
If this fails, the registrant is removed from the 
program and from the AFDC rolls. Dependents, 
however, continue to be supported. 



Chonges in Program Admmlsfratlon 

The Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare continue to share administrative 
responsibility for WIN. At the national level, the 
Secretaries of Labor and HEW have established 
a National Coordination Committee, and, for the 
first time, they have issued joint guidelines govern- 
ing the new WIN Program. 

Contracting authority on the manpower side 
rests with Regional Manpower Administrators, 
who sign agreements with State WIN sponsors, 
usually the State employment security agencies. 
Each State is required to develop annual state- 
wide and area plans detailing how WIN funds 
will be used. Plans are reviewed by regional coun- 
terparts of the National Coordination Committee 
for conformity with national guidelines. Respon- 
sibility for periodic monitoring and onsite evalua^ 
tion also rests with the regional staifs of both 
agencies. 



OFFENDERS 

Another manpower effort has been addressed to 
improving the offender's prospects for stable em- 
ployment. Research and pilot activities focused on 
offenders' employment problems have been under- 
way for several years undeF the aegis of a number 
of Federal agencies, and recent efforts have been 
made to bring the States and localities into the 
planning process. In most cases, the approach pro- 
vides varying combinations of education and 
training during or after imprisonment, work- or 
study-release programs, job placement assistance 
and counseling, and other supportive services. One 
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innovation — pretrial intervention — extends man- 
power services to a limited number of people at an 
earlier time than ever before in their involvement 
with the criminal justice system. 

Participating Federal agencies include the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration (LEAA) in the Depart- 
ment of Justice; the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and the Office of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and the Man- 
poM^er Administration in the Department of 
Labor.^ 

A correctional task force has recently been es- 
tablished in the Department of Labor Avitli a man- 
date to accelerate decentralization of programs, 
develop new guidelines, and undertake joint efforts 
with other agencies. 

The new guidelines should have significant im- 
pact on the Manpower Administration's inmate 
training program, which is now of several years' 
standing. The program received funding of $5 
million in 1972, with State agencies supplying Avell 
over half th&se resources from their MDTA ap- 
portionments for institutional training. 

Pretrial intervention projects are operating in 
nine areas, seven of them sponsored by the Man- 
power Administration and two by the LEAA. 
These projects allow selected, mostly youthful 
arrested persons a 90- to 180-day continuance of 
trials while they participate in manpower pro- 
grams. Depending on the quality of performance, 
a defendant may have his charges dismissed or his 
continuance extended, or he may be returned 
without prejudice to court processing. 

Experimental models of coordinated job place- 
ment and training services for ex-prisoners were 
continued in Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and Arizona. Since 1971, coun- 
selors, job developers, and community aides have 
worked with inmates in correctional institutions 
and with released prisoners in major metropoli- 
tan areas where the majority of job opportunities 
for them are located. Correctional desks in State 
employment security agencies and in nietit)politan 
areas oversee the efforts.^^ 

»Por n description of gome of these activities see the iB7i 
Manpower Report, pp. 54-5^, and the i978 Manpower Report, 
pp. 70-72. See also Robert Taggart, III, The Prison of Unem- 
plovment, Manpower Praorams for Offenders (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972), 

"The Federal Bonding Program, providing commercial bonding 
for cx-lnmntes (as well as others considered poor credit risks), 
continued to be arnllable through all State employment security 
agencies. 
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Two States were added in 1972 to t'lie six select- 
ed earlier as the sites for planning comprehen- 
sive manpower programs for offendei-s sponsored 
by the Department of Labor." The shift in focus 
from State manpower agencies to Governoi-s' of- 
fices is intended to alleviate coordination prob- 
lems among Federal and State agencies and com- 
munity groups. In addition to inmate tmining 
and pretrial intervention, the province of the plan- 
ning groups extends to work release and study 
release, as well as vocational counseling offered in 
and outside correctional institutions, family coun- 
seling, and tmining of oorivctional personnel. 

AMERICAN INDIANS 

Tlie problems of American Indians continue to 
be sevei-e in the areas of employment, income, edu- 
cation, and health, although i)ublic recognition of 
these issues has increased in recent years. 

While it is difficult to measure the intensity of 
these problems pending publication of socioeco- 
nomic data from the 1970 census, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) estimates that unemploy- 
ment on reservations averages about 40 pei^cent 
and, in the Avinter months, extends to 90 percent of 
the labor force on some reservations." Average an- 
nual family income for reservation Indians is esti- 
mated at $1,500, and there is evidence that In- 
dians living off reservations experience great 
difficulty in achieving stable employment. 

The 1970 census puts the national Indian popu- 
lation at 792,700, nearly half of whom live in 
urban areas and most of the remainder on Fed- 
eral and State reservations. Tliis may well be an 
undercount because of the isolated locations of 
many reservations, the failure of some Indians to 
so identify themselves, and the constant movement 
away from and back to reservations. Indians are 
widely distributed in the Nation, but almost half 
live in Western States, particularly in Oklahoma, 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico. Only seven 
large cities have Indian populations of over 5,000 — 
New York, I^s Angeles, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Chicago, Phoenix, and Minneapolis. 



31 The eight States are: Maryland, nilnols, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, New Jersey, Florida, Texas, and Michigan. 

3>In estimating unemployment, the BIA Includes In the Inhor 
force the high proportion of ''discouraged" Indian workers who 
fall to seek jobs In the belief that none are available. This, of 
course, differs from the conventional definition of the labor force, 
which Is limited to persons working or actively seeking work. 



Program! on the Reservations 

Indiana newly enrolled in the manpower pro- 
grams administered by the Department of Labor 
numbered 68,000 in fiscal 1972, nearly double the 
total served 2 years earlier. In the same fiscal year, 
the Employment Assistance Program run by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs added 12,500 Indians on 
reservations to its rolls. 

According to a recent survey, the programs are 
well received, and there are not enough openings 
to accommodate all who want to enroll.^^ The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), often the 
only source of employment and income for the 
sizable group of unemployed youth present on 
all the reservations, has been in particular demand. 
And the Job Corps Kicking Horse Center on the 
Flathead Reservation has provided Indian youth 
with a comprehensive approach to education, 
training, and supportive services. However, man- 
power programs as they are noAV operating on 
the reservations cannot overcome the basic diffi- 
culty inherent in the absence of jobs in the local 
economies. 



More Direct Approaches 

Departing from usual administrative pro- 
cedures, the Manpower Administration decided in 
1972 to fund special manpower programs for In- 
dians directly from Washington, with the con- 
currence of regional offices. Indian tribal coun- 
cils, as well as public and private groups concerned 
with Indians, have responded positively to this 
arrangement. In the first 6 months of 1972, some 
50 Indian delegations were in Washington to dis- 
cuss problems and seek help in solutions; head- 
quarters staff, in turn, visited Indians in their 
places of settlement. 

Follovsdng these discussions, more than $3 
million in MDTA funds was obligated for special 
programs for Indians, including skill-training 
projects for more than 1,400 trainees, primarily in 
construction trades, health services, and clerical 
occupations. Remedial education and counseling 
are featured, in addition to an employment service 
staffed by Indians and located on the Navajo 
Reservation. Twenty-six manpower planning 

" An Evaluation of Manpower Services and Supportive Serv- 
icea to American Indians on Reservations, Final Report (Scotts- 
dale, Ariz.: American Indian Consultants, Inc.. October 1972). 
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grants will help in overcoming deficiencies in 
business, finance, and administrdtive skills. 

Dealing with Indian and Indian-oriented 
groups directly from Washington has the added 
advantage of facilitating interagency coopera- 
tion. In addition to the Department of Labor, these 
recently authorized manpower programs now in- 
volve the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Housing and Urban Devolopnient, 
the Office of Economic Oppoilunity, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



Model Urban Indian Cer^ters 

An altogether different environment is the set- 
ting for an interagency effort to meet the needs 
of Indians away from reservations. A 3-year ex- 
perimental Model Urban Indian Centers project 
in the cities of Minneapolis; Los Angeles; Fair- 
banks, Alaska; and Gallup, N. Mex., was begun in 
1971 by the Departments of Labor, HEW, and 
HUD and the OEO. With the aim of helping the 
Indians adjust to urban life without denying their 
unique cultural heritage, the experiment offers 
special youth activities and a list of services fea- 
turing employment couns^eling; remedial educa- 
tion; and assistance with housing, recreation, and 
health problems. Although, to cite one example, 
nearly 200 job placements were made in Los 
Angeles last year, it appears likely that wider com- 
munity support must be organized to make a sig- 
nificant impact on the multifaceted problems of 
Indians living in urban areas. 



Other Developments 

A preapprenticeship project which began at 
Mexican Hat, Utah, in June 1972, is an example of 
new interest on the part of trade unions in voca- 
tional training for Indians. Sponsored by the Utah 
Building and Construction Trades Council, the 
effort is planned as a three-phase project for 400 
Navajo men. More than 140 young trainees had 
been eiarolled by mid-October, and a waiting list 
contained the names of nearly as many applicants 
for the training opportunities, which are expected 
to lead to jobs at union apprenticeship wages of 
$3 to $5.20 per hour. A favorable environment for 
the project has been encouraged by long-range 
plans for major construction in the region. 
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The Public Employment Program (PEP) 
provided funds to Indian program agents, as 
specified in the enabling legislation, using an al* 
location of $8.4 million in fiscal 1972. More than 
221 tribes in 30 States are represented among PEP 
jobholders, who are on more than 200 reservations. 
However, the largest concentration of F£P re- 
sources has been on the Navajo Reservation, which 
includes parts of four States (Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Colorado) and the Sioux 
Reservations in the Dakotas. 

Other manpower programs of longer standing 
include a skills center in Seward, Alaska, ( jointl;; 
administered by the Departments of Labor and 
HEW) where 80 percent of the trainees are Alaska 



natives; a CEP in northern New Mexico; and the 
Job Corps Center in Montana. 

Some new uses for reservation resources have 
been discovered and are being imaginatively ex- 
plored. Copper is being mined on the Papago 
Reservation; the jojoba bean, which grows wild 
in the Sonoran desert and can be substituted for 
sperm whale oil, will be cultivated; aquaculture 
(conimei^cial growing and processing of fish and 
shellfish ) by the Lummi tribe in the State of Wash- 
ington is undergoing further development; and 
the chartering of an Indian national bank will be 
a boon to tribal councils in their economic under- 
takings. Wherever possible, manpower de^'clop- 
ment projects will be tied in to these new efforts. 



The Emergency Employment Act and PEP 



The Emergency Employment Act of 1971 
(EE A) — passed at a time when the national un- 
employment rate was about 6 percent — established 
a new program of subsidized public service jobs. 
The EEA authorized $2.25 billion in Federal fund- 
ing over a 2-year period for a temporary program 
of transitional public employment in State and 
local governments and extended the decentraliza- 
tion of decisionmaking to a greater degree than 
any previous manpower legislation. 

The act was implemented with remarkable speed. 
Nearly $1 billion was disbursed in the space of a 
single year through grants to 650 program agents. 
As ajesult, 226,000 persons obtained employment 
with State, county, and municipal governments 
and Indian tribal councils during fiscal 1972. At 
the end of the year 169,000 individuals were em- 
ployed in jobs provided by the Public Emplo3nment 
Program. 

THE PEP RECORD 

PEP differs from other manpower programs in 
that its primary focus is on subsidizing jobs and 
on narrowing the gap between needed and avail- 
able public services, rather than on training or 
work experience for the individuals enrolled. 

Until PEP was authorized, there had been no 
large-scale public service employment program 
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since the depression of the 1930's. With joble^ness 
estimated to be as high as 25 percent of the work 
force, the depression called forth a series of job- 
creating agencies, of which the Works Progress 
Administration — ^WPA — is perhaps the best re- 
membered. About $4.5 billion in Federal funds 
was expended on public works programs, result- 
ing in jobs for many of the unemployed in the days 
before World War II. In contrast to PEP, how- 
ever, the Federal administering agencies were 
entirely separate from the rest of government. 

The EEA allows States and local governments 
great flexibility in designing and carrying out the 
programs which it finances, a posture that is phil- 
osophically consistent with the manpower revenue 
sharing concept. The act calls for supplying needed 
public services through "real" jobs. The jobs 
created are transitional — that is, they are intended 
to provide work only until the occupant can find 
permanent public or private employment. Inso- 
far as possible, they sihould be in occupational 
fields likely to expand as the unemployment rate 
recedes. They must pay at least the applicable 
Federal, State, or local minimum wage and offer 
chances for advancement. 

Eligibility for PEP employment is limited to 
those who are unemployed or underemployed (i.e., 
working part time or a member of a family whose 
income is below the iwverty level). Preference is 
given to Vietnam-era veterans, former enrollees in 



manpower programs, younger and older workers, 
migrants, others with disadvantaged backgrounds, 
and workers displaced by teclmological change or 
sliifts in tlic pattern of Federal expenditures. 

Altliongh tlieso priorities indicate sensitivity to 
other unemployment proh.I-m'!; the major purpose 
of tlie logiHlation is to provide job opportunities in 
a period of rolutively liigh cyclical unemployment. 
Thus Federal funds were made available to StatevS 
and local areas when the national unemployment 
rate equaled or exceeded 4.5 percent for 3 con- 
secutive months. Additional funds were provided 
for areas with an unemployment rate of 6 percent 
or more for 3 consecutive months. 

Still other guidelines are stated in the legisla- 
tion : Encouragement for restnicturing jobs, elim- 
inating arbitrary barriers to employment, and put- 
ting civil service reforms into effect to facilitate 
liiring members of the target groups and moving 
them into permanent jobs; and integration of this 
program with other manpower programs by mov- 
ing participants from one to another. 

The act makes provision for only 2 years' fund- 
ing, in fiscal 19T2 and 1973, emphasizing its role as 
a temporary countercyclical tool. 



Characteristics of Parficipants 

All of the groups to whom Congress assigned 
employment priority were represented among 
PjEP's first-year participants. The overall patterns 
which emerged reflect the differing priorities es- 
tablished by many independent jurisdictions. 

Primarily because of the emphasis on finding 
jobs for veterans, men greatly outnumbered 
women, accounting for 72 percent of the 226,000 
persons hired in the course of fiscal 1972. Racial 
minorities comprised 31 percent of the PEP total 
compared with 22 percent of all unemployed work- 
ers in 1972. In addition, Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans accounted for 7 percent of those hired under 
PEP. To a greater extent than the total popula- 
tion of unemployed, PEP participants were in the 
prime working age group of 22 through 44 years 
(70 percent versus 41 percent), although a sub- 
stantial proportion— 16 percent— were 45 years of 
age and over and 14 percent were youth under 22. 

Despite PEP'S multiple priorities, the mandate 
to put the hard-to-employ to work was observed 
to a significant degree. Nevertheless, only a little 
more than a third of the first-year participants 



met the Manix)wer Administration's criteria for 
disadvantaged classification, 1 in 10 was a wel- 
fare recipient, and a fourth had less than a high 
school education. 

Moreover, PEP participants are less disadvan- 
taged on the average than the clients of most man- 
power programs. For example, they are relatively 
well educated: not only had three- fourths com- 
pleted high school but nearly a third had com- 
pleted 1 or more years beyond the l-2th grade, 
including fully 13 percent who had complcU-d at 
least 16 years of formal education. All partici- 
pants were unemployed or underemployed when 
they joined the program; in fact, 42 percent wei-e 
unemployed for 15 weeks or more during the year 
priov to entering PEP jobs, compared with only 
23 percent of all unemployed, and ,3, out of 4 had 
held a full-time job in the previous year. 

Special interest is attached to Vietnam-era vet- 
erans in the program, because of the intense effort 
to insure these ex-servicemen an equitable share 
of job opportunities. While veterans comprised 
43 percent of all persons hired in the first year of 
the program, only 27 percent of the participants 
had served during the Vietnam era. This was 
somewhat less than the one-third goal set for the 
first year of the program. These younger veterans 
included minority group members in proportions 
very similar to those in the total program— 20 per- 
cent blacks, 7 percent Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans, and 4 percent other ethnic minorities. 



Jobs of PEP Farticipants 

By law, no more than $12,000 per year in Federal 
funds can be expended on each PEP salary. On the 
average, participants were paid wages of $5,685 
per year during fiscal 1972 and fringe benefits 
added another $654. Hourly earnings averaged 
$2.89, with the large majority earning between $2 
and $4 hourly. Only 8 percent earned between $4 
and $4.99 and another 4 percent $5 an hour or over, 
while 16 percent earned less than $2 per hour. 
Despite this relatively low level of earnings, PEP 
jobs were a step up the wage ladder for many par- 
ticipants—especially women, who earned 70 cents 
an hour more on their PEP assignments than for- 
merly. On the other hand, men averaged 9 cents an 
hour less in PEP than in their last jobs. 

State and local governments were allowed wide 
latitude in determining the kinds of jobs to be 
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created and the public service areas to be supple- 
mented by PEP resources. Education and public 
works and transportation absorbed by far the 
greatest proportion of PEP funds and man-years 
of work, but many other vital areas shared in the 
benefits, as shown in chart 6. 

Detailed reports on the occupational content of 
PEP jobs are not available. However, the cluster- 
ing of wage rates in the range of $2 to $3 per hour 
suggests that the jabs were at or slightly above the 
entry level and may provide eventual stepping 
stones to higher categories. Average wages in the 
several areas of service varied relatively little. The 
highest average wage (in law enforcement) was 
only 12 percent above the overall average, and the 
lowest (in health and hospital services) only 7 
£>tercent below. According to recent surveys,^* the 
jobs are perceived as useful, rather than "make- 



"PreUmlnary evaluations by the National Plannlnff Associa- 
tion of the high Impact demonstration ; by Auerbach Corporation 
of the welfare demonstration; by Westat Research, Inc. of a 
sample of PEP participants ; by the National Manpower Policy 
Task Force of a large sample of program agents. 



work," by both the persons holding them and the 
public whom they serve. 

Goal AchievttmMt 

Among the standards established for PEP is the 
important goal of moving at least 50 percent of 
the participants into unsubsidized positions in the 
employing agencies after the program funds are 
exhausted. Thus, governmental jurisdictions re- 
ceiving PEP funds have been asked to reserve at 
least half of suitable vacancies for PEP employees. 
The final story on transition from PEP to regular 
jobs cannot as yet be told, but interviews with a 
national sample of participants indicate that, 
within a month after leaving PEP, nearly 73 per- 
cent had moved into jobs (over half into public 
jobs) or training programs. 

Without indepth study, it is difficult to assess 
progress toward two other significant goals — 
bringing about reform of Stat^ and local civil 
service systems and ending unrealistic hiring speci- 



fications which often bar the disadvantaged from 
public jobs* However, PEP has attempted to make 
a contribution to achieving civil service reform 
tlirough a contract with the U.S. Civil Service 
G>niniission to provide technical assistance on per- 
soiniel management and merit systems to State and 
local governments and to regional office EE A 
staffs. The Civil Service Connnission placed an 
FIE A adviser in each of its regional offices to pro- 
vide assistance in rccmitnient, elimination of dis- 
criminatory barriers, methods of making initial 
transitional appointments, job restructuring, and 
transition to unsubsidized jobs and help in iden- 
tifying and changing any unnecessary Federal, 
State, or local personnel or merit system require- 
ments which inhibit execution of the act's direc- 
tives. Examples of changes already effected in- 
clude the substitution of work experience for 
fonnal education, acceptance of general educa- 
tional development (GrED) certificates in lieu of 
high school diplomas, and rewriting of tests that 
had been used without change for 20 years or more. 

Although a significant proportion of partici- 
pants can be classified as disadvantaged on the 
basis of family income, education, age, and ethnic 
origin, the vei y speed with which the program was 
implemented worked against hiring the seriously 
disadvantaged. With applicants vastly outnum- 
bering jobs, the quick way of filling openings was 
to select the more experienced, better qualified ap- 
plicants. They included some secondary wage earn- 
ers not previously in the labor force, according to 
preliminary evaluation data. 

Other factors tending to limit hiring of the 
disadvantaged were, first, the decision by program 
agents to give additional jobs priority over train- 
ing and, second, the legislative prohibition against 
using EEA funds for equipment and supplies. 
This restriction meant that some communities 
which might have undertaken certain public serv- 
ices using large numbers of unskilled workers were 
unable to do so. Even if they considered using local 
funds to build the physical capacity for new types 
of services, they were reluctant to undertake such 
projects because of uncertainties about continu- 
ing the services when PEP funding ended. 

Another problem area concerns the "mainte- 
nance of effort" requirement for State and local 
governments to insure that the jobs created will be 
net additions to the job total. While there has been 
no significant attempt to rehire former employees, 
it is difficult to prevent stabilization of, or cutbacks 
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in, State and local outlays for j>crsonnel when 
Federal resources are available. Most observers 
predict that displacement is hkely to be significant 
during the second year, since funding levels were 
announced well in advanee.^'^ 

It is also difficult to know how well the injunc- 
tion to coordinate PEP and other manpower pro- 
grams has IxKMi observed, when so many hundreds 
of jurisdictions thronghout the cinintry are in- 
volvod. Probably the teniporury nature of PP:P 
luis discouraged coordination, since the estiiblish- 
nient of cooiXM'ative working relationships among 
programs is time consmning. 

SUMMING UP 

The first year of PEP operations saw^ some nota- 
ble accomplishments. The President had asked that 
the funds be speedily put to use when he approved 
the implementing appropriation in August 1971. 
His directive wes heeded ; the fii'st participant was 
at work within a week. Three thousand persons 
were holding PEP jobs by early September and 
all the funds were committed within 6 months. 
State and local governments had mobilized quickly 
for the most part, and a rare degree of Federal- 
State-local cooperation was demonstrated. 

As PEP moved into the second and final year of 
its authorized life, it was apparent that the pro- 
gram's primary goals were being met. Resources 
have been used to boost public payrolls and reduce 
unemployment— although only fractionally com- 
pared with the nearly 6.3 million individuals who 
were jobless when the program began. Some thou- 
sands of workers have been spared the debilitating 
experience of prolonged unemplojjment, and the 
objective of finding jobs for veterans has been 
well served. 

The score on the achievement of such secondary 
goals as civil service reform and upgrading disad- 
vantaged workers is not yet in, but a reasonable 
judgment is that they were only partially attained. 

As the EEA approaches the conclusion of its 
operation. States and localities have improved 
their fiscal position, and new Federal funds are 
going to State and local governments under the 



^See, tor example, The Emergency Employment Act: A ProO' 
re»9 Report (New York: The Conference Board Record, Septem- 
l»er 1072). 
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general revenue sharing legislation enacted in ing unemployment rate, and their improved finan- 
1972. The economic recovery, accompanied by a cial position, should assist local authorities in 
substantial increase in private sector jobs, a declin- adjusting to the loss of EEA funds. 



The Chansing Role oF the Public Employment Service 
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SHIFTING EMPHASES OVER FOUR DECADES 

The requirement for change is not new to the 
public employment service (ES), which has been 
subjected to frequent major shifts in operating 
focus over the years — from helping the imem- 
l)loyed during the depression of the 1930's, to 
staffing defense industries in World War II, and 
subsequently to assisting veterans and displaced 
defense workers in their return to civilian jobs. 
During the latter part of the 1950's, the employ- 
ment service came to be regarded largely as an 
adjunct of the unemployment insurance (UI) 
operation, when three recessions in 7 years placed 
severe constraints on the se^^^ces that local offices 
could provide to jobseekers who were not UI 
claimants. The resulting "unemployment office*' 
image has proved difficult to eradicate. 

Early in the 1960\s, the job placement role of the 
employment service assumed greater prominence 
as part of a governmentwide effort to stimulate 
the sluggish economy and reduce unemployment. 
In a major reorganization, the employment service 
was separated from unemployment insurance 
operations and specialised industry-occupation of- 
fices were established in the largest urban areas. 
Employment service placements in nonfarm jobs 
climbed to 6.6 million in fiscal 1963 (compared 
with 4,7 million in 1950), a peacetime record. Pas- 
sage of the Area Redevelopment Act in 1961 and 
the Manpower Development and Training; Act in 
1962 shifted the emphasis toward assisting the un- 
employed to acquire skills that would help them 
meet the demands of an expanding job market. 

By the mid'1960's, when a reinvigoraied econo- 
my was generating more plentiful employment 
opportunities, the fticus of manpower concerns 
moved away from overall unemployment levels 
to the special labor market problems of those 
broadlv desimated as "disadvantaged/' As a con- 



volved — primarily youth and the undereducated 
and unskilled members of various minorities — did 
not profit fully from the general prosperity. 

New legislation— the Civil Riglits Act, Public 
Works and Economic Development Act, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, Model Citips legislation, 
the Vocational Education Act and amendments, 
work incentive provisions of the Social Security 
Act, and amendments to the MDTA of 1962— 
provided the directions and increased funding for 
a broadly gaged attack on the problems of these 
groups, as shown in the following summary of 
Federal obligations to State ES agencies: 

Ohligationn 

FUcal year {millions) 

1962 $146. 0 

1963 163.0 

1904 172. 7 

1965 200. 0 

1966 248.7 

1967 276. 0 

1968 J . 208.7 

1960 316. T 

1970 347. 6 

1971 374.4 

1972 - — 378.8 

The manpower components of eacr piece of 
legislation were similar, emphasizing outreach to 
enroll the disadvantaged, employability develop- 
ment through skill training and/or work experi- 
ence, remedial education, counseling, and other 
supportive services. JTevertheless, many separately 
identified and fimded programs were mounted to 
deal with specific groups. Most of these called upon 
the public employment service to play a significant 
role in providing opportunities for training on 
and off the job and other types of support and 
assistance normally associated with rehabilitation 
programs. 

In this manner, emphasis was consciously 
shifted away from the ES's trp,ditional labor ex- 
chanpre functions toward nrovidinff intensified and 



holding a productive and self-supporting place in 
the job market. The experience of the employment 
service and of other employability development 
organizations during the latter half of the 1960'3 
demonstrated that such services are a voracious 
consumer of resources and that the "state of the 
art" is rudimentary. The results were hard to de- 
tect for many in the target groups. The consequent 
erosion of the ES labor exchange capability was 
gradual and passed largely unnoticed in the strong 
labor market of tJic late sixties. 

Severe inflation near the end of the decade and 
the economic downturn of 1970 led many to look 
again to the ES as a labor exchange mechanism. 
But the employment service was by then unable 
to serve very effectively either the job-ready or the 
disadvantaged with their need for employability 
development. The following figures reflect this : 

Nonfarm placemefita 
Fiscal year (thousands) 

1962 6,506 

1963 6,632 

1964 6, 454 

1965 6,330 

1966 6, 587 

196T 6, 142 

1968 . 5, 760 

1969 5, 524 

1970 4^604 

1971 3,555 

1972 3,800 

Between 19bB and 1970, the number of nonfarm 
jobs rose about 10 percent, but ES nonfami place- 
ments dropped 30 percent, partly reflecting the 
diversion of placement-related resources to em- 
ployability development; nonfarm placements 
totaled less than 3.4 million in fiscal 1971, fewer 
than in any year since the depression of the 1930's. 
ES job development contacts with employers drop- 
ped 20 percent during this same period, a reduc- 
tion accompanied by a decline of one-third in the 
number of job openings obtained. And jsince fund- 
ing was raised in order to add staff for diversified 
pi-ogram ends — as well as to accommodate rising 
salary and other operating cof^^ which escalated 
rapidly following inflation— the net result was a 
sharp rise m costs per placement In the then- 
prevailing climate, which sti-essed individTialized 
sei-vices to the disadvantaged over placements as 
such, this was not viewed with much alarm. 

In the years 1969-'71, even while 2 million ex- 
perienced workers were added to the unemployed 
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foUowmg defense and other layoffs and military 
force reductions, the employment service was able 
to maintain the proportion of disadvantaged ap- 
plicant placements at its former level. However, 
as the total number of placements began to shriiik, 
the number of placements of disadvantaged work- 
ers also fell. 

Witii national interest focused on speedy re- 
duction of unemployment, a number of steps are 
being taken to strengthen the traditional labor 
exchange function of the ES, Aided by a strong 
upward thrust in economic activity, the 5-year 
downtrend in nc^nfarm placements was reversed 
in fiscal 1972. H^^wever, the ES has not been re- 
lieved of responsibilities for the disadvantaged. 
In fact, these responsibilities have been expanded 
recently to encompass employability development 
and job placement service for nearly all employ- 
able welfare and food stamp recipients. 

At the same time, the ES has entered a period 
of budgetary constraint and more rigorous per- 
formance standards. An era of uninterrupted 
budgetary expansion for manpower training pro- 
grams has ended. Selective reductions in effort will 
be required in some areas and a leveling off in 
others. Attempts to improve performance still fur- 
ther in the general labor exchange area must be 
shaped with more attention to cost. 



SERVICES TO THE DISADVANTAGED 
AND MINORITIES 

In recent years, members of minority groups 
have accounted for about 25 percent of all ES 
applicants and made up 27 percent of those placed 
in nonagricultural jobs. In fiscal 1972, blacks (11,1 
percent of the population) made up 39 percent of 
the enrollees in manpower training programs who 
were, referred by the ES; those of Spanish heri- 
tage (4.6 percent of the population) accounted for 
11 percent and Indians (0.4 percent of the popu- 
lation ) , 2.3 percent. 

Statistics on ES servi'*.es to the disadvantaged, 
first gathered on a systematic basis in 1968, show 
that the disadvantaged comsistently account for 
about 20 percent or slightly less of all applicants. 
In fiscal 1972, they represented nearly half 
of all applicants receiving counseling services and 
about a fourth of those placed in nonfarm jobs. 
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The 505,000 disadvantaged persons placed repre- 
sented 18 percent of the applications taken from 
this group, while the 1.6 mUlion others who ob- 
tained jobs through the ES were but 13 percent of 
all other applicants. (Applicant statistics are a 
somewhat inflated measure of real jobseekers, since 
persons seeking unemployment insurance benefits, 
welfare pajments, ap^ food stamps must register 
with the ES as a ' work test.'' Some UI claimants 
are on temporary layoffs from regular jobs, and 
the employability of a number of welfare and food 
stamp recipients is marginal.) Many persons not 
placed received helpful employability develop- 
ment services and labor market inf ormaticm. 

MINORITY STAFFING OF ES AGENCIES 

Minority group employees currently constitute 
about 18 percent of the total full-time stafli of 
State ES agencies, up from 12 percent in 1967. 
While jverall progress has been made, some agen- 
cies have been more successful than others iix ex- 
panding minority group staffing. Since the midsix- 
ties, however, the Department of Labor has di- 
rected continuing attention to equal employment 
opportunity in agency staffing; as part of this 
effort. State agencies are required to develop 
affirmative action recruiting and upgrading plans, 
as part of their basic annual program operations 
plans. 

Increases in minority staffing »t professional- 
managerial levels have come more slowly. Partly 
in response to this concern, State agencies have 
established preprofessional job levels designed to 
facilitate the employment and upgrading of dis- 
advantaged persons. The nuikber of preprofes- 
sional employees grew from 3,360 (56 percent of 
whom were minority group members) in 1969 to 
5,375 (57 percent minority) in 1971. 

ES PENETRATION OF THE JOB MARKET 

ES efforts are directed almost exclusively to- 
ward unemployed workers. Since the late 1950's, 
the annual number of new applications (including 
multiple applications from some persons) has 
ranged between 10 and 11 million, suggesting that 
a sizable proportion of all workers with unemploy- 



ment during the year use the ES.^* The distribu- 
tion of ES nonfarm placements among broad occu- 
pational groupings appears to be roughly com- 
parable to the occupational distribution of the 
unemployed workers who make up most of its 
clientele. While detailed data are available only 
on a sample basis, ES placements appear to be 
weighted toward the entry and lower occupationial 
levels — in line with the skills of the new entrants 
to the labor force and unskilL^ workers who make 
up the bulk of ES applicants 

The ES is, in fact, frequently perceived as a 
service that has access to the job openings primar- 
ily at the lower occupational levels and serves only 
a limited segment of the labor force- This assess- 
ment is fairly accurate in some areas and has 
tended to perpetuate the "unemployment office" 
image of the service by discouraging more highly 
qualified potential applicants and limiting the 
number of better job openings that employers are 
willing to list. 

The subject of most serious concern is the gen- 
eral downtrend in placements in recent years, un- 
derlining the inability of the ES to hold its earlier 
share of the job market. The recent rapid growth 
in State and local government employment and in 
white-collar jobs in private industry undoubtedly 
contributed to the low placement totals in 1970 and 
1971. Public agencies make limited use of ES in 
recruitment since they hire through their own merit 
systems, and, as already pointed out, the ES has 
been required to emphasize services to the 
disadvantaged. 

In the past year the ES has succeeded in re- 
versing the placement decline, but even more inten- 
sive efforts are planned — within the limits of fiscal 
restraint — ^to recover the earlier job market pene- 
tration rate. According to recent studies," many 
emp^ioyers perceive the local employment office as 
so preoccupied with services to the disadvantaged 
that they can no longer obtain referrals of any but 
marginally qualified workers at the lowest skill 
levels. Because of ES staff realinement following 
the introduction of job banks, some employers 
also felt that they had lost personal contact with 
the local office staff members who understood their 

M According to the Bureau of htbor Statlatlca, there were 
14.2 million workers with Bome unemployment In 1960; 11.7 
million In 1969; 14.6 million in 1970: aU6 15.9 mlllK^ in 1971. 
(Data for 1960 Include 14> and 15>year-old8.) 

i^See, for example, Bdward J. Olblln and Louis Levine, Bm- 
ployer Servioea ActivitieB and Manpower Policy (Grand Raplda : 
Michigan Employment Security Commission-Applied Behavioral 
Research, Inc., August 1972) , p. 13. 
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neeiJs and -wronld respond to them. With fewer job 
orders, the ES experienced increasing difficulty in 
placing either the disadvantaged or the nondis- 
advantaged. 

Three major changes have been made which are 
intended to increase the level and quality of job 
openings and placements. First, the Department 
of Labor program emphasis statement issued to all 
State a^ncies places primary stress on achieving 
significant increases in permanent nonagricultural 
job placements (Le., for more than 3 days) in 
fiscal 1973 and directs the agencies to set numeri- 
cal goals for this purpose. All State plans and 
budgets have been assessed for evidence of pro- 
posed intensive efforts to meet these goals. 

Second, an Executive order issued in June 1971 
and the more recent veterans' assistance legisla- 
tion require Federal agencies, Federal contractors, 
and their first-tier subcontractors to list their job 
openings with the ES. This requirement is in- 
tended primarily to increase the number of job 
openings to which veterans can be referred. Since 
the effective date of the order, job openings, which 
had been decreasing at an annual rate of 250,000, 
have been rising at an estimated annual rate of 
800,000. 

Third, an informal national employers' commit- 
tee for improvement of the State employment serv- 
ices was convened by the Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower in October 1971. The committee was 
asked to "lay out an agenda and timetable for an 
intensive review and analysis of what the Depart- 
ment of Labor can do to improve the quality and 
relevance of employment service performance to 
employers." The committee decided to work inten- 
sively on its mission in six major cities; its report, 
filed in July 1972, recommends establishment of 
an identifiable Job Placement Service, to insure 
delivery of more effective Services to the job-ready 
and to employers. Applicant services units would 
provide indcpth employability services to clients 
who are not job ready, whether or not they are 
disadvantaged. Plans are now underway to experi- 
ment in six major metropolitan areas with the im- 
plementation of the basic concept of the report. 

Other actions to strengthen placement services 
include restructuring the Employer Service Pro- 
gram* as well as the training on statewide job 
banks and training ES local staff in new operating 
procedures based on a computer-assisted placement 
operation. 

EKLC 



SBtVICES TO UNEMFLOYMBIT 
INSURANCE CLAIMANTS 

Providing more comprehensive job-finding as- 
sistance to UI claimants emerged as a problem in 
1969-71, following layoffs from defense and other 
industries and the return of Vietnam-era A eterans. 
In an effort to insure that claimants were receiving-- 
the necessary job-finding assistance, the Unem- 
plojrment Insurance Service implemented a Ser\-- 
ices to Claimants program in many State agen- 
cies. The basdc concept was to inform claimants of 
labor market conditions in the area and to l^lp 
them develop job-finding techniques. 

In a few States where resources were not avail- 
able or where the agency required that only ES 
staff perform job-finding services, employment 
service staff were placed in UI local offices for 
that purpose. At times during 1970-71, ES per- 
sonnel were also borrowed by UI offices to assist 
in the claims-taking process because of the sharp 
increase in workload. Beneficiaries jumped from 
4.2 million in 1969 to 6.4 million in 1970 and 6-6 
million in 1971. Shifting of ES personnel to UI 
activities sometimes reduced the employment 
service's capability to |)rovide job-finding help 
at a time when the need for such assistance was 
rising sharply and jobs were difficult to locate. 

SERVICES TO MIGfltANTS 
AND OTHER FARMWORKERS 

Because of shrinking farm labor d^and, the 
ES has experienced increasing difficulty in pro- 
viding adequate manpower seirvices to rural resi- 
dents. The special problems of migc^t workers 
have also given rise to speculations that f ann serv- 
ice offices may at times have referred such workers 
to jobs without ascertaining whether employers 
adhere to civil rights and other worker protection 
legislation^ 

A field investigation in late 1971 did not find 
evidence of deliberate violations but did uncover 
specific instances of farm service operations that 
did not conform to regulations. Although the Farm 
Labor Service was merged into the broader Rural 
Manpower Service several years ago, it was found 
that a much greater effort is still needed to pro- 
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vide the full range of manpower services required 
by rural residents. Consequently, the Secretary of 
Labor issued a 13-point directive to the Manpower 
Administrator to integrate and redirect farm la- 
bor offices and activities and insure greater ac- 
cess to comprehensive manpower services to rural 
residents and employers, including agricultural 
workers and migrantF. 

Actions are underway to strengthen the Rural 
Manpower Service in each State and locality, with 
priority emphasis on placing rural residents and 
migrants in suitable permanent jobs and provid- 
ing training and supportive services. Programs 
designed to accomplish these goals include: 

—The Area Concept Expansion Program, 
now operating in selected ttreas in 12 States, 
and extending the full range of manpower 
services to rural residents. 

—Operation Hitchhike, with 15 projects 
funded, a device for adding maniy>wer serv- 
ices through compatible rural institutions such 
as the Cooperative Extension Service, in 
areas where suitable facilities have not been 
available. 

—The Smaller Communities Program, which 
now has mobile ^i!»its moving through rural 
areas in 19 States^ bringing services to areas 
lacking access to local offices. 

— ^The Concerted Services in Training and 
Education Program, operating in l7 areas in 
13 States, which is demonstrating how to 
increase employment opportunities through 
an interagency effort to develop education 
and training projects. 

— ^The Comprehensive Migrant Worker proj- 
ects, which assist migrants and their families 
to settle out of the migrant stream by pi-ovid- 
ing institutional training, work experience, 
on-the-job training, family services, and 
specialized relocation assistance. 

— ^The rural Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gramt operating in 13 States, which combined 
individual manpower efforts under a single 
contract to address rural area manpower 
needs. 

Because of the widely dispersed rural popula- 
tion, the lack of well-developed manpower- related 
institutions in rural areas, and the scarcity of em- 



plo}Tnent opportunities there, manpower services 
continue to be more difficult and more costlj- to 
provide than in urban communities. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

TO IMPROVE ES OPERATIONS 

Redirection of the ES toward provision of more 
balanced services to employers and applicants is 
- proceeding along three major routes: Strengtlien- 
ing the job placement function, increasing local 
use of computer capacity, and improving all as- 
pects of management. In each area experimenta- 
tion and innovation will be emphasized, but 
rebuilding responsiveness to emploj'er needs is a 
key objective in all major labor market areas. 

A demonstration effort in progress in seven areas 
is aimed at developing effective methods of select- 
ing and training employer service representatives, 
with the goal of obtaining more extensive coopera- 
tion from local employers. Successful methods will 
be made available for adaptation and use by all ES 
offices. 

Mandatory job listings by Federal contractors 
and subcontractors are significantly assisting the 
placement effort, particularly in the case of Viet- 
nam-^ra and disabled veterans. However, recovery 
of employer confidence will depend heavily on the 
ability of the ES to refer well -qualified workers. 
In many areas, such jobseekers do not often come 
to the local offices for placement assistance; never- 
theless, following substantial layoffs in space and 
defense-related industries in the past few years, the 
ES developed special placement assistance pro- 
grams for engineers, scientists, and technicians. As 
a result, there is growing acceptance of the ES 
services by these workers. The Technology Mobil- 
ization and Reemployment Program (TMRP) is a 
nationwide effort administered by the ES for 
engineers, scientists, and technicians unemployed 
because of cutbacks in the aerospace and defense 
industries. TMRP has assisted these unemployed 
professionals with job seai'ch grants, relocation 
grants, on-the-job or institutional training, and 
job development. Late in 1972 nearly 25,000 of the 
47,000 people who had registered with TMRP 
since its inception in April 1971 had obtained jobs 
through the program. 

With the more extensive use of the MS by 
skilled workers has come a renewed appreciatn^. 
by many employers of its potential value to tfiom. 
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The comer may ihave been turned by the ES in 
this regard, and the challenge now may be to sus> 
tain movement in the netv direction through a 
clearer perception of ES goals and through better 



management, (Details concerning activ*tvis 't: the 
latter avea are provided in the iipi>r^iv;:^';t tvt- 
prorements in Employment Serv i>i »vwmer;^ 
Systems,) 
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ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

A substantial increase in new enrollments in 
federally assisted work and training programs in 
fiscal 1972 brought the total to 3,1 million, up 27 
percent from the previous year, (See table L) The 
enrollment rise reflected mostly the startup of the 



Public Employment Program, a substantial boost 
in the resources made available for jobs mth the 
sunmier Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYO), aad 
a sizable increase in "otlier'' programs, of >vhich 
Social Services Training for public assistaiicr. re- 
cipients (a Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare program) is a major part. 



Table L Nkw Enrollments* m Fedekally Assisted Work and Training Programs, Fiscal 

Years 1964 and 1971-73 



ITbousands] 



ERIC 



Program 



Total. 



Institutional trainins under the MDTA 

JOBS (federally financed) and other OJT 
Neighborhood Youth Corps: 

In-school and summer _ 

Out-of -school 

Operation Mainstream 

Public Service Careers 

Concentrated Employment Program _ 

Job Corps _ _ 

Work Incentive Program. 

Public Employment Program. , 

Veterans programs 

Vocational rehabilitation. 

Other programs * 



Fiscal year 



1964 



278 

69 
9 



179 
21 



1971 



2, 465 

156 
» 192 

562 
53 
22 
45 
77 
50 
U12 



» 76 
468 
»652 



1972 



3, 115 

151 
234 

779 
65 
31 
63 
69 
49 
121 
231 
81 
497 
744 



1973 
(estimated) 



2, 350 

140 
167 

145 
60 
27 
37 
58 
49 

120 
97 
79 

533 

837 



« OeneraUy larger than the number of training or work opportunities pro- 
gramed because turnover or short-tenii training results in mor« than one 
indlvl<? jftl in a given enrollment opportunity. Persons served by more than 
one program are counted only once. Therefore, totals for some programs 
differ from those for first-time enrollments in appendic tabic F-I. 

» Revised since pubUcaUon of the tS7M Manpower Report. 

« Includes the MDTA-OJT program which ended with fiscal 1970 (except 
for naUonal contracts) and the JOBS^ptlonal Program which began with 
fiscal 1971; also Construction Outreach, with 68,900 enrollecs In fiscal 1972. 

* Included with "other programs." 



> Includes a wide variety of programs, some quite small— for eiample, 
Foster Grandparents and vocational training for Indians provided by the De* 
partment of the Interior. Data for some programs are estimated. SubsUntlal 
revision of 1971 figure relates to Social Services Training tor public assistance 
recipients, funded under grants to States by the Social Rehabilitatloa Serv- 
ices Administration in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

NoTif: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Scarce: Ofllce of Management and Budget, Special Analyst, Budget of the 
United State9 Gocemtnent, FitaU Year iS74» 
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Estimates of new enrollments in fiscal 1973 are 
necessarily tentative in view of the accelerating 
trend toward decentralized program management. 
The lower tot^il for the current fiscal year is due 
in large part to the shift away from a nationally 
mandated XYC summer program. The size and 
nature of the 1973 summer youth program will be 
determined by local officials using available PEP 
funds and reallocating other funds in the light of 
local priorities. Estimated enrollment declines 
from fiscal 1972 to 1973 also characterize other 
categorical programs involved in the shift to local 
controls and priorities, notably some on-the-job 
training programs. The phasing out of PEP re- 
flects anotk^r significant 1972-73 enrollment drop. 
On the other hand, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Social Services Training programs are in an 
uptrend. 

Federal outlays for manpower programs in 
fiscal 1973 are estimated at $5.3 billion; they will 
probably decline by about 10 percent to $4.8 bil- 
lion in 1974 according to the President's budget 

Table 2. Estimated OijTlays and New Ettroix- 
MENTs IN Federal Manpower Programs, Fis- 
cal Year 1974 





Expendi- 


New 


Activity 


tures 


enroUees 


(millions) 


(thousands) 


Institutional training 


$771 


981 


Manpower revenue sharing 


303 


162 


Job Corps (national program). 


111 


38 


Work Incentive Program 


164 


61 


Social service training 


120 


692 


Other _ 


73 


29 


On-the-job training. 


566 


371 


Manpower revenue sharing 


159 


120 


JOBS (basic) 


96 


117 


Work Incentive Program 


97 


56 


OJT for veterans 


203 


69 


Other _ 


11 


9 


Vocational rehabilitation 


824 


573 


Vocational rehabilitation 


707 


560 


Veterans rehabilitation. 


117 


13 


Work support . 


1»285 


632 


Manpower revenue sharing 


481 


464 


Emergency employment 








574 


14 


Work Incentive Program 


102 


27 


High school work-study 


9 


57 


Other.. 


119 


71 



Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SoURCjs: Office of Manngemeiit and Budget, Special Analyaea, 
Builget oj r/ie United States Oovemment, Fiscal Year 1974. 



proposal, mostly as a resvilt of the phr^seout cf 
PEP. The primary emphasis in 1974 vrill be on 
assisting State and local governments through 
manpower revenue sharing to overcome labor mar- 
ket problems within their jurisdictions. 

Funds to support outlays of $1/2 billion have 
been requested in order to carry out this man- 
power revenue sharing emphasis. Of this sum, 
25 percent is earmarked for use at the Federal 
level for programs requiring national supervision 
and for research, demonstration, evaluation, labor 
market information, and technical assistance to 
the States and localities. Other large sums are re- 
quested for the WIN Program ($404 million esti- 
mated outlays) , the employment service ($401 mil- 
lion), -and employjTient-related child cai-e ($582 
million). 

Since States and localities will have the option 
of determining the use of a large portion of Fed- 
eral manpower funds, only very tentative estimates 
can be made of how the resources will be deployed 
and of the numbers of persons who will" be newly 
enrolled in manpower activities in fiscal 1974. The 
estimates shown in table 2 have been derived by 
taking into account the preferences outlined by 
Mayors and Governors in their 1974 CAMPS 
recommendations. 

The historical end-of-the-month enrollment 
series for programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor ^» (collected only since 1968) reflect 
both a sustained uptrend in total program levels 
and disparate trends iu individual programs 
through 1972. (See table 3.) At the end of July 
1972, nearly 1.3 million individuals were in work 
and training programs, an all-time high and 27 
percent above the 986,000 enrolled in July 1971. 

In April 1968, classroom training under the 
MDTA was engaging more enrollees than any 
other program except the NYC in-school program. 
Four years later, MDTA institutional training 
enrollments were only slightly above the 1968 
level and two newer programs — ^WIN and PEP~ 
were each serving many more individuals. 

An emphasis on on-the-job training is manifest 
in the enrollment trends over these 4 years. While 
classroom trainees greatly outnumbered those in 

Administrative responsibility /or classroom training and 
education, which are basic to the MDTA institutional pro-am 
and often comiionents of projectH in other programs, rests 
with the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
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Table 3. 



En'roi-i.mekts at End of Month in Manpower Programs Admixisteeed by the Depart- 
ment OF Labor, Selected Months, 1968-72 

iThousandsi 



Program 



Total. 



Institutional training under the MDTA 

JOBS (federally financed) and other OJT»_ 
Neighborhood Youth Corps: 

In-school and sunamer 

Out-of -school 

Operation Mainstream 

Public Service Careers *^ 

Concentrated Employment Program < 

Job Corps 

Work Incentive Program *^ 

Public Employment Program 



April 
1968 



April 
1969 



> 355. 3 

60.4 
38.9 

131.9 
57.6 

a 0 

3.8 
19.8 
32.5 



» Includes Special Impact projects, not shown separBtcly. 
' See footnote 3, table I. 

» Data relate only to New Careers segment until mid-lWO vhen the Supple- 
mental Training and Empioyaient Program (8TEF) was initiated. STEP 
was phased out over the first baU of 1972. EnroUmenta in crther PSC options 



April 
1970 



April 
1971 



197 



April 



Novem- 
ber 



433.6 


455, 7 


508.4 


696. 4 


1 649. 1 


56. 7 


53. 7 


62.4 


61. 2 


■ 

4:1 5 


57.3 


87.9 


86, 3 


90. 9 


104.6 


101,6 


104.6 




126. 2 


104. 1 


47. 5 


33. 3 


38, 4 


4L2 


42. 1 


10, 2 


13. 0 


21, 6 


21.6 


28. 6 


3.4 


4. 2 


26.2 


26.8 


20, 7 


70.5 


5a 3 


38.8 


36.4 


30. 0 


29,8 


20. 7 


22. 1 


22.8 


22. 2 


56,2 


84. 9 


106, 2 


121.0 


111. 0 








148,2 


i42. 3 



were first reported in November 1970, 

* Crctusive of enrollees in "suspense" 
such asMDTA Institutional training. 



i.e.. enrolled in other programs 



Note: Detail may not aid to totals because of rounding. 



OJT in 1968, the several OJT programs accounted 
for more than tvncp as many enrollees as institu- 
tional training by late 1972. The JOBS Program, 
which was just getting underway in the spring of 
1968, had about 24,000 enrollees in the phase which 
operates under the contracts with the Deparfcment 
of Labor, while the JOBS^Optional Program and 
nationally administered OJT contracts together 
accounted for 81,000 enrollees. 

Programs for out-of-school youth diminished 
somewhat after 1068 and 1969 as both the NYC 
and Job Corps were subjected to major redesigns^ 
The NYC in-school and summer programs, on the 
other hand, reached a high of nearly 700,000 in 
August 1972, more than 100,000 above the previous 
year's peak enrollment level. 

Operation Mainstr:^.am continued to provide 
adults, many of them older rural residents, with 
work and augmented incomes. Enrollment levels 
in 1972 were more than double those in 1968. Fur- 
ther recent growth resulted from a doubling of 
the funding for the older worker component to 
$26 million in fiscal 1972 to support an additional 
5,000 subsidized jobs in public and private non- 
profit agencies for people 55 years of age and older. 

ERIC 



This was in line with the Administration's com- 
mitment to the 1972 White House Conference on 
the Aging. 

The apparent sharp upsurge in Public Service 
Careers (PSC) enrollees in 1971 really reflects 
initial hiring for the program at the end of fiscal 
1970. The few thousand earlier et^rollments wei*e 
carried out under the New Careers Program, later 
subsumed under PSC. New Careers, which starts 
disadvantaged persons on a career ladder to para- 
professional jobs, continues to enroll about 3,500 
persons. The 1972 downturn in PSC enrollments— 
from 34,000 at the end of January to 20,000 at the 
end of July— resulted from several factors. The 
STEP componeni in this multifaceted program 
was phased out daring the first lialf of the year.** 
In addition, some of the 21 -month contracts and 
grants which initiated the program with State 
and local agencies ended in May 1972 ; not all were 
renewed. 

Following a sharp rise in enrollments in the 
early days of the Concentrated Employment pro- 

» STEP was a relatively small and temporary response to the 
^coDomic downturn, provldine Income ana work experience to 
aisadrantaged workers wlio completed maJipower trajnlng and 
failed to find immediate or stable employment. 
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gram (CEP), the trend has turned doir^award, 
l)e^iminj^ in 1070. A major proj^ram redesign iras 
etftt-ted in late 1%^ and 1;)70, and sonie funds have 
been shifted to other programs. 

The sustained uptr*?iid in WIN enrollments was, 
of course, according to plan. Enrollments have 
slowed somewhat during th^ changeover to the 
new projrrani, but the upswing may be esj^ected to 
resiune and contiviue. 

Enrollments in PEP were reported at 29,600 
at the end of October 197L Bv July 1972 they 
reached 177,<K)0, reflectiiijir the availability cf sum- 
mer jol)s. Hy November enrollments had reverted 
to 142,^^00, a figure closer to normal oi)erating 
levels. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ENROUEES 

Department of Labor programs continued to 
draw enrollees mostly from the disadvantaged 
t>opulation in fiscal 1972, but in proportions that 
varied somewhat from the previous year, as pro- 



gram directions and emphases changed. (See 
table 4.) The decline in the overall ppa})ortion <d 
disadvantaged enrollees from 93 percent to 
percent reflected the impact of the new Public 
EmploTOient Program, in which only {percent 
of the participants in 1972 were {>oor and other- 
wise handicap|jed in their job search.**^ (St>#* the 
section on The Emergency Employment Act an<l 
PEP for a discussion of enrollments of the dis- 
advantaged in PER) 

Youth participation in the programs was nearly 
as high as in 1971; almost 70 percent of all en- 
rollees were under 22 years of age. However, over 
four-fifths of the youth enrollment was concen- 
trated in programs exclusively for young disad- 
vantaged persons, the Neiphlwrhood Youth Corps, 
including the brief summer program, and the Job 
Cor{)s. Perhaps a better measure of the effort to 



*»For inatipow<»r proprani punH>i*PN, a dlt(adr«fitit|?<^ iw»Mioii 
!r a i«M>r pfFKon vho dot^ not hBxe ku It able ^inplo>'m<*nt aod ^^<» 
Ik f^Itbfr {%) a Bchool drtqiout. (2^ a ineniWr of a minority 
*:roup. <3) nfid«*r 22 y*»ar» of age. (4^ 45 yearn of Ajsf' or over, 
or (Tj) liandlrapped. MeroberH of families r«»relrlnfj rosb welfare 
I>a5-inetitK are <)4*emp4 poor for purposeH of this definttjon. 
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Table 4. Characteristics of Enrollees in Federally Assisted Wobk and Training Programs, 

FiscAi Year 1972 

{Percent of total «nT^)«d8] 



Program 



Institutional training under the MDTA,. 
JOBS (federally financed) and other 

OJT» 

Neighborhood Youth Corps: 

In-school and summer 

Out-of-schooL 

Operation Mainstream 

Public Service Careers^.. 

Concentrated Employment Program 

Job Corps ^ 

Work Incentive Program. 

Public Employment Program 



Women 



37 

27 

43 
50 
31 
65 
41 
26 
60 
28 



Spanish 
Blacks ^ I speaking 



33 

34 

53 
43 
19 
45 
61 
62 
36 
23 



1 Substantially all the remaining enrollees were whit« except in Operation 
Mainstream, JOBS, and Job Corps. In these programs, 4 to U percent were 
American Indians, Eskimos, or OrientaUt. 

* The definition of ''public assistance" used for these /)RUres varies some- 
what among progr&ms (e.g.,'{t may or may not include receipt of food stamps 
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12 
18 

* 12 

* 16 

* 10 
16 
20 
10 
19 

7 



Age 



Under 
22 years 



38 
38 

100 
94 
4 
21 
45 

100 
28 
14 



45 years 
and over 



3 
44 

18 

5 



5 

16 



Years of school 
completed 



8 years 
or less 



10 

15 

19 
25 
42 

7 
16 
30 
17 

9 



9 to 11 
years 



3? 

35 

77 
72 
29 
23 
42 
61 
41 
16 



On 
public 
assist- 
ance * 



15 

12 

30 
38 
24 
20 
14 
39 
99 
11 



and "in kind" benefits). In the NYC program, it may relalo to enrollees' 
families as well as enrollees themselves. 

* See footnote 3. table 1. 

* Includes Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans only; data on "other" 
Spanlsh-4peaking Americans i\re not available. 



aid m^bers of this age group, who have a dis- 
proportionately hig^ unonploynient rate, is the 
man-years of service devoted to the younger en- 
rollees. Of almost 700,000 man^years of service to 
all manpower pn^ram participants in 1972, 38 
percent was accounted for by the NYC and Job 
Corps programs. 

Public assistance recipients and members of 
families receiving public assistance are an im- 
portant taiget group for manpower training and 
work programs. WIN enrollment is restricted 
abnost entirely to those on AFDC rolls, while 
other programs draw a significant part- of their 
trainees from this group. About 2 out of every 5 
trainees who entered the Job Corps in 1972 were 
from welfare families, as was 1 in 3 of the NYC 
enroUees. In the adult programs, Operation Main- 
stream and PSC stand out with one-fourth and 
one-fifth of their enrollees, respectively, on public 
assistance rolls. 

Women, who have accounted for 44 to 46 percent 
of the unemployed in each of the years since 1970, 
made up 40 percent of the persons enrolled in De* 
partment of Labor-administered manpower pro- 
grams in fiscal 1972. They were best represented in 
PSC, WIN, am! ithe NYC out-of-school program. 
However, in JOBS, PEP, and Job Corps their 
proportions were less than 30 percent Women^s 
share of program enrollment might have been 
higher except for the priorities established in two 
of the larger programs. The Congress specified that 
veterans should be given preference in PEP, while 
the legislation authorizing WIN II retains the 
priority for unemployed fathers that was a feature 
of WIN I national guidelines. 

Minority group representation in manpower 
programs remained high. Blacks accounted for 45 
percent of all trainees, with participation rates 
varying widely among programs. While over 60 
percent of the trainees in CEP and in Job Corps 
were blacks, they constituted only 23 percent in 
PEP and 19 percent in Operation Mainstream— 
about on a par with their representation among 
the unemployed (23 percent in 1971). Blacks in 
other programs ranged from 33 to 53 percent. 
Spanish-speaking Americans,'* the second largest 
minority group in the country at 5 percent of 
the population, comprised 13 percent of the en- 
rollments. The proportions of blacks and Spanish- 
speaking Americans in manpower programs 

« Reporting instructtops refer to "Spanlsh-auriianied** enrollees. 



correspcmd roughly to the racial-ethnic ^-omj^x^i- 
tion of 60 low-income areas surveyed by the Bu<^u 
of the Census in 1970--71, when the popuiMaon of 
these areas was found to be 50 percent Negn? aO'i 
12 percent white Spanish-speaking American. 

In <»rtain programs the proportion of enrollees 
who were high school graduates moved up in 1972 
after rising significantly in 1971, reaching 58 per- 
cent in MDTA institutional training, and 42 per- 
cent in CEP and WIN. This pattern probahly 
reflects the lingering traces of the economic slow- 
down, which in early 1972, added workers with 
this level of education to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The priority accorded young veterans in 
pn^ram enrollments and the long-term trend of 
increased years of schooling are also likely to have 
increased the proportion of high school graduates. 

POSTPROGRAM EXPERIENCE 

Some 336,800 persons were placed in jobs in fiscal 
1972, after terminating from manpower programs 
aimed primarily at the improvement of occupa- 
ti<mal skills and Job creation.** This figure repre- 
sents 45 percent of the slightly more than 750,000 
persons who terminated during fiscal year 1972, 
as shoT\Ti below: 

Ml Sttnograms 7.5i, 400 336, 800 45 



M DT A'—lMtitutional 

JOBS 

M DT A WOBS-Opt jonal . 
MDTA— OJT (mUo>jM 

contract)^ « . 

PSC 

CEP 

Job Corps^ , . . 

WIN... 

PEP 

Constrjctlon OuV wh.-- 



153, 800 


81,500 


53 


91,300 


44, 200 




50, 600 


28,000 


55 


29, 200 


23,300 


8Ci 


68, 500 


26, 200 


38 


88, 000 


39,300 


<5 


48, 600 


» 35, 000 


72 


110, 200 


33, 300 


30 


57, 400 


17,800 


31 


53, 800 


8, 200 


15 



> Job Corps Obtains foWwap placement daU on both completers and n<m* 
completers. 

Of the 55 perce^it who terminated without 
getting jobs, most dropped out before completing 
training. than iO percent of those who com- 
pleted the programs failed to obtain jobs, a high 
placement rate which is influenced by the on-the- 



'■Dxcluded are the Neighborhood Youth Corps and Operation 
Mainstream, work-experience programs whose primary objecti^ 
Is not an immediate placement in permanent employment. 
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job training nature of many of the programs. The 
trainees in such programs are already in an em- 
ployment relationship and, upon completion of 
training, continue in the employ of the training 
establishment- 
Placements as a percentage of total terminations 
ranged from a high of 80 percent for national 
MDTA on-the-job training programs to a low of 
15 percent for Construction Outreach, (The latter 
figure reflects the high dropout rate common to 
apprentice^ip programs.) 

The average hourly earnings of completers in 
the posttraining period varied considerabh' among 
the four programs for which data are available. 
Among CEP completers, the average hourly earn- 
ings were $2.24 compared with $3.16 an hour for 
trainees who obtained employment as the result of 
participation in a national OJT project. Between 
tliesc extremes, employed completers of the MDTA 
institutional program averaged $2.49 an hour in 
earnings, while the WIK completers were a few 
cents behind at $2.46, 

ilen earned more thnxi wosmen who completed 
t\w mmB training (i^iogtain, as shown below : 

UJDTA 



Chat^euHitie tngtihUhfinl 


On-tkt-}oh 


CBP 


WIN 


All trainees 


$2. 49 


$S. 16 


$Z 24 


$2. 46 


Sex: 










Men 


2. 75 


3. 44 


2. 38 


2. 92 


Wonieu 


2. 23 


2. 12 


2.03 


2. 11 


Race or ethnic group: 










White 


2. 55 


3. 27 


2. 14 


2. 59 


Black- 


2. 32 


2.71 


2. 28 


2. 26 


Spanish speaking 


2. 25 


2. 96 


2. 23 


2. 48 


Age: 










Under 22 years 


2. 27 


2. 77 


2. 15 


2. 22 


22 to 44 years. __ 


2. 57 


3. 26 


2. 31 


2. 49 




2. 71 


3.41 


2. 15 


2. 66 


The largest disparity 


in posttraining averapc 



hourly earnings between male and female com- 



pilers was reported for the national OJT contract 
program, where the difference amouided to $1.32 
an hour. Men were earning an average of $3.44 an 
hour, while the earnings of women were $:2.1:2 an 
hour. The smallest differential, 35 cents occurred 
in the CEP and may be attributable to the low level 
of male earnings, $2.38, rather than the female 
earnings of $2.03 an hour. Although the average 
hourly earnings of all employed workers who com- 
pleted MDTA institutional training were higher 
than the earnings of all who completed the WIN 
Program, mwi averaged $2j^ an hour after WIN 
and only $2.75 after institutional training. Women 
had higher average hourly earnings after institu- 
tional training ($2^) than after WIN (§^.11). 
The male-female differential in MDTA institu- 
tional training was 52 cents an hour and in WIN 
it was 81 cents. 

White tr&inees tended to earn more than either 
blacks or Spanidi-speaking Amoricans. CEP was 
the only program reporting higher average earn- 
ings for Waoks and Spanish-speaking Americans, 
$2,28 and $3.23, respectively, than for whites, $2,14. 
The data for the MDTA institutional program and 
CEP showed higher hourly earnings for blacks, 
$2.32 and $2.28, than for Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans, $2.25 and $2.23, Conversely, Spanish -speak- 
ing Americans had higher average hourly earn- 
ings than blacks in the OJT and WIN programs, 
$2.96 and $2,48, as compared with $2,71 and $2,26, 

Average hourly earnings were highest for older 
completers from the MDTA institutional and na- 
tional OJT programs and WIN. Surprisingly, the 
group aged 45 years and older earned more than 
the 22- to 44-year-old group, suggesting that ma- 
turity and experience do have a price in the labor 
market On the other hand, the CEP completers 
aged 45 and over had the same average hourly 
earnings as those under 22 years of age. 
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POPULATION CHANGES: 
A CHALLENGE TO 
MANPOWER POLICY 



POPULATION CHANGES: 

A CHALLENGE TO MANPOWER POLICY 



By far the most important demographic devel- 
opment of tlie past d^ade has been the clearly 
marked transition from the three-child to the two- 
child family average. The consequence of an 
unusually steep decline in the number of children 
bom to American women since 1958, the two-child 
average may be expected to have a profound im- 
pact on manpower policies in future years. Its 
influence will be visible \'ery soon in an increase 
in the number of woricin^ wix-es and, somewhat 
later, in an aging of the labor force in the torn 
of a gradual decline in the proportion of younger 
workers and a corresponding increase in the pro- 
porti<m of workers in the highly productive years 
between 35 and 55. 

Innumerable other aspects of daily existence will 
be similarly affected if the two-child average con- 
tinues to pievail until the end of the century, with 
l>erceptible consequences in fields as diverse as 
housing, consumer purchases, d^and for teachers, 
consumptioiA of natural resources, family life style, 
and the social climate. 

Most younger married women now express, 
childbearing intentions suggesting a completed 
family size of about two children. It should be 
stressed, however, that birth patterns for younger 
women dropped slightly below even this bare re- 
placement level in the last months of 1S72 and the 
Census Bureau recently broadened its series of 
population projections to include the possibility of 
a continuing pattern among young women leading 
to a completed family size of only 1.8 children 
per woman. Ifevertheleiss, the projections which 
reflect the real experience of most families — and 
which are, for this reason, the most usefully illus- 



trative — are those based upon the two-child norm 
of the early 1970 s and the three-child norm that 
preceded it. In this chapter, the two-child norm 
will be assumed in describing the probable profile 
of the American population in the final decades 
of the century.^ 

The shorter run manpower implications of a 
lower birth rate are already becoming e\*ident in 
the changing c<miposition of the labor force, pri- 
marily in the dramatic increase in the numbers of 
married women (including a significant propor- 
tion of mothers of preschoolers) who are, working 
or seeking work- As early as 1980, the sharp rise 
in the number of women workers may be expected 
to stimulate an increase in the size of the total 
labor force of about 1.7 million more i>ersons than 
would have been employed or seeking employment 
if the three-child family had continued to be the 
national norm. Ky 1985, this influx will have con- 
tributed to the achievement of a larger gross na- 



^ Thfse proJectloD8 of population and labor force are designed 
to flluBtrate th^ cumulative lni}jact of a lower fertllltf rate over 
the course of the next 27 year«. b&w6 ov the Bureau of the 
Cen&iiF^ Series E projections, which afssume that the numlier of 
birthfl per 1,000 women will staUliKe eventually at 2,100, or at 
tlie two-child norm. Excluding: net Immigration, the continuation 
of fertility rates at the SeHea R level would result In eero popula- 
tion growth In aliout 70 yw». For purpoitea of comparlBon, acme 
attention will be accorded to the Bureau of the Census' Series B 
prorjectlons, which assume a gradual return to a higher fertility 
rate, the three<chlld norm, or a level at which 1,000 women hare, 
on average, 3,100 children throughout the chlldbeaHng period. 
Both series assume the same slowly declining trend In mortality 
and the same average level of net Immigration to the United 
8tate8~400,000 per year. Mention will aVo be made nf tLe 
C Series (2,800 children per 1,000 womv >) and the new F 
Series (1,800 children per 1,000 women), described |n Population 
B$timat€i and Projections (Washington : U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1972), Current Population 
Reports, flerles P-25. No. 403. 
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tiona! product (GXP) than would have been at- 
tained if these same womeu had refrained from 
working and returned to the ^?igher fertility level. 

After 1985. the longer range effects of declining 
natality can be expected to surface in the form 
oi . igniftcant modifications in the age distribution 
of tlic labor force and total population. Fewer 
youncer workers will be seeking their first jobs; 
simultaneously^^ the large postwar baby-boom 
generation will hare reached the peak working 
years of 35 to 54. By the end of the century, the 
peculation at large will be visibly older than that 
of 1972, while the members of the labor force will 
be somewhat more evenly distributed among the 
various age groups. 

In addition to its impact on the size and com- 
position of the labor force, a slower rate of popula- 
tion growth has wide-ranging implications for 
social and economic institutions. The educational 
system and the teaching profession, for example, 
are not expected to continue the exuberant expan- 
sion of the past two decades, while the health-care 
delivery system may have to concentratii an in- 
creasing proportion of available resources on serv- 
ices to older citizens. Residential patterns and 
housing requirements may change as the propor- 
tion of two-career/two-child families increases, 
and the social climate may be altered perceptibly 
as the prevailing emphasis on the young gives way 
to greater involvement in the needs and aspirations 
of those over 30. 



Will slower peculation growth mean slower 
economic growtVJ Current projections indicate 
that this question can be answered in the nega- 
tive. In the last three decades of the 20th century 
a smaller proportion of the population will be in 
the ewMMMnically dependent age groups, while a 
larger proportion will be in the labor force, earn- 
in;]: and consuming at levels considerably higher 
than those of the present. "Invisibles" may con- 
stitute a larger portion of economic output, how- 
ever, since services are likely to assume steadily 
increai^ng importance in both GNP and ccmsunier 
expenditures. 

The developing interdependencies among popu- 
lation trends, economic growth, resource needs, 
and pollution levels present a somewhat more am- 
biguous picture. For example, by th^ year 2000, 
85 percent of the population are likely to be living 
and working in metropolitan areas whether the 
birth rate is maintained at the present reduced 
level or returns to the higher one. This projection 
clearly implies that additional strain will be placed 
on metropolitan transportation systems, energy 
and other natural resources, and the urban environ- 
menL However, even in this case, the number of 
people represented by the 85-percent urban rtsi- 
dence projection will differ substantially^by about 
45 million persons — depending on future fluctua- 
tions in natality. It is the new public awareness 
of this intermingling of problems and possibilities 
that makes recent population trends one of the 
most significant new developments of the 1970^6. 



Impact on the Total Population 



Considerable emphasis must be placed upon the 
fact that the two-child family average does not 
imply any overall reduction in the numbers of 
people inhabiting the United States; it does not 
even imply that demographic stabilization— or 
"zero population growth" — will be attained before 
the middle decades of the next century, even if net 
immigration is also reduced to zero.* Rather, the 
impact of the reduced birth rate will be visible, 

*Wlth sero net Immigration, the fictual ^ear *'sero population 
^wth** might be expected to be^n could range from 202S to 
2062 under the two-ehlld norm. See U.S. Department of Com* 
merce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series 
P-25, No. 480. 19TO. 
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first, in the changing age/sex distribution of the 
labor force and the population at large and, sec- 
ond, in a slower rate of population growth. (See 
chart 7.) 

If the two-child average is maintained in the 
next three decades, the American population will 
grow— but the increase will be one of 60 million 
people, rather than the 115 million implied by a 
three-child average* These figures convey two mes- 
sages: first, that a substantial rise in population 
must be anticipated even if the lower birth rate re- 
mains the norm ; second, that an immediate return 
to the higher birth rate would augment this in- 



crease by more than 56 million persons within the 
same 30-year period. Perhaps the magnitude of 
the difference will be clarified if it is noted that 
the population of France totaled just under 50 
million persons in 1968. 

An additional factor of parallel importance is 
the significant role that will be played throughout 
the next 30 years by the movement of the postwar 
baby-boom generation through successive age 
groups. As this numerically impressive generation 
advances in years, much will depen i upon whether 
a large proportion of its members are inclined to 
favor the two-child over the three-child family. 
The individual decisions ultimately made by mem- 
bers of this group — those who are now between the 
ages of 14 and 26 — will play a primary role in de- 
termining the future size of both the population 
and the labor force. Admittedly, projections are 
not predictions; nevertheless, what are these 
young adults likely to do ? 

CHILD3EARING EXPECTATIONS 

Striking evidence of the prevailing attitudes 
toward fertility in this age group is offered by the 
change in the number o± children expected by 
young wives 18 to 24 years old (the prime child- 
bearing years). While 38 percent of such young 
married Avomen expected to have four or more 
children in 1955, only 9 percent of those currently 
18 to 21 years old had this expectation in 1972. 
(See chart 8.^) In the same timcspan, the propor- 
tion expecting to have tAvo or feAver children has 
risen from 34 percent to 70 percent. If future levels 
in natality match these expectations, the trend 
toAvard the tAA^o-child norm Avill be strongly con- 

firmed-in the years ahead. 

It should be noted, howeA'^er, that almost all 
young adults expect to marry and raise children. 
The Commission on Population Growth and the 
American Future projects a 33-percent jump in 
annual household formation by the end of the 



»In this chart 1067 and 1972 data are based on census data 
from the U.S. Departnaent of Commerce ; 1960 data are taken 
from Pascal K. Whelp ton, Arthur A. Campbell, and John Patter- 
son, Fertility and Family Planning in the United States 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), table 24, p. 58; 
1955 data are taken from Ronald Freedman, Arthur A. Campbell, 
and Pascal K. Whelpton, Family Planning, Sterility, and Popula- 
tion Growth (New York: McGraw-HUl Book Co.» 1059), table 
7-1, p. 217, 
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CHART 8 



Number of chi/drert expected by wives 18 to 24 years old, selected years 19SS-72 

Year of survey PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 




25 30 
Percent 



Source: U^. Department of Labor. See aho text footnote 3 in this chapter. 



present decade, or an increment of 1.5 million new 
households each year until 1985. Of course, a sub- 
stantial proportion of new households are estab- 
lished by young, single persons in any given year, 
but other indications provided by data on mar- 
riage expectation and annual numbers of mar- 
riages lend support to the estimate that the vast 
majority of young adults intend to conform to the 
nuclear family pattern. 

Barring any significant change in marital pat- 
terns, the major impact of the reduced birth rate 
upon households should be visible in the rapidly 
declining numbers of middle-sized br large fami- 
lies. Births of fourth, fifth, and sixth childi-eii will 
become increasingly rare and, in the 21st century, 
the proverbially fortunate seventh son of a seventh 
son may well be a statistical curiosity. (See 
table 1.) 



Race and Childbearing Expectations 

The major racial groups have experienced paral- 
lel swings in fertility levels in the past half cen- 
tury, with the rate for blacks and othe? minorities 
remaining consistently higher than that of the 
white group. However, both blacks and whites 
have e2i:perienced declines of similar magnitude in 
recent years, and indications from recent surveys 
of birth expectations and desired family size sug- 
gest that a gradual convergence of the fertility 
rates of the two groups may be in prospect. 

In fact, recent Census Bureau data indicate 
that the once-substantial differences in fertility 
levels between black and white women 18 to 24 
years old are narrowing quite rapidly.^ If one 

Birth ExpectatiotiB and Fertility: June 1972 (Washington: 
U.Sr^Pepartment of Commerce, Bureau of th*i Censas, 1972). 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 2ltf. 
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considei*s the number of cliildren these young 
M-ives have already liad as well as the number of 
additional cliildren they plan to haA^e, it has been 
estimated that young black wives anticipa;' having 
about 2.4 children, compared with 2.2 children for 
white wives in the same age group. 

This nanwing differential is closely tied to 
recent dramatic improvements in contraceptive 
techniques and availability. For example, data 
from a national representative sample of women 
under the age of 35 living Avith their husbands 
indicate that the percentage using oral contracep- 
tives has increased from 3 percent in 1961 to 29 
percent in 1970.^ Most important is the finding 
that racial differences in pill usage haA^o vanished : 
in 1970, 29 percent of both black and Avhitc women 
utilized this form of contraception. 

Educational Differences 

There is also evidence that educational differ- 
ences are declining among contraceptive users. In 
1965, 31 percent of young white Avives who had 
attended college used the pill, compared with 19 
percent of high school dropouts. The differences 
for young black Avives Avere correspondingly great, 
ranging from 21 percent for black women who 
had attended college to 9 percent for the high 
school dropouts. By 1970, there Avere no longer any 
differences in pill usage for either blacks or whites 



Norman B. Ryder. "Time Series of Pill and lUD Use : UnUed 
States. 1961-1970," Studies in Family PJann''}g (New York : The 
Population Council, October, 1972), vol. 3, No. 10. 



between those Avho had attended college and the 
high school graduates. (HoAvever, high school 
dropouts, a declining proportion of the young 
adult population, continued to lag somcAvhat be- 
hind in contraceptive use.) 

These figures indicate the possibility of con- 
tinued social and economic change among minor- 
ity gi-oup populations. If, for example, there is a 
significant increase in the already-high propor- 
tion of Avorking women in the black conimunity, 
overall income in that community — both per 
capita and per household — is likely to show some 
improvement. Nevertlicless, any significant and 
lasting aiii?: lioration of differences in income IcA^els 
between minority groups and \vhites continues to 
depend as much upon nondiscriminatory access to. 
well-paid jobs for both men and women as it does 
upon estimated long-range increases in the num- 
ber of married minority group Avomen in the labor 
force. (See the chapter on Spanish-Speaking 
Americans for a discussion of fertility levels 
among women in this minority group.) 



AGE DISTRIBUTION 

An increase of 43 percent in the number of 
persons 65 years and over can be expected by 
the end of the century — from approximately 20 
million persons in 1970 to 29 million in 2000. This 
does not mean that the population will age in any 
radical sense. (The proportion of persons of retire- 
ment age in the total iwpulation Avill rise only 
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Table 1. Live Births by Live-Birth Order, United States, 1968-71 

[Percent distribution] 



Live-birth order 



Total: Number (thousands) 
Percent 

First.. _ ^ 

Second- 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth- 

Sixth or higher... 



1968 



3, 502 
100. 0 

37. 5 
26. 2 
15.4 
S. 8 
4. 9 
7.2 



1969 



3, 600 
100. 0 

38.4 
26.7 
15.4 
8. 5 
4.6 
6.4 



1970 



3, 738 
100. 0 

39. 5 
27. 1 
15. 4 
8.2 
4.2 
5. 6 



1971 



3, 560 
100. 0 

39. 9 
27. 9 
15. 2 
7. 9 

4. 0 

5. 1 



Percent change 



1968-71 



1. 7 



8.3 
8. 
. 1 
-9. 0 
-17. 2 
-27. 7 



1970-71 



"4.8 



-3.7 
-1. 9 
-6. 3 

-a 2 

-9. 5 
-13. 6 



Note: Percent distribution and percent change figures cje ba«!ed on 
unrounded numbers. 



Source: For l»68. National CenUr for Health Statistics; for 1969-71, sur- 
veys by the. Statistical Bureau ol the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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from 9.8 percent in 1970 to 10.6 percent in 2000, 
assuming continuation of the t\s;o-child norm.) 
Nevertheless, the increase in absohite numbers will 
be felt by many institutions, industries, and 
professions. 

Retirement and pension systems, including so- 
cial si^curity, are among the institutions most 
likely to feel the compounded pressure of new de- 
mand and swollen -memberships — pressure that 
can be expected to increase the complexity and cost 
of administering such syjvtems. Portable pensions, 
providing workers with grea^ter security in case of 
a change in jobs, are likely to stimulate continued 
labor force mobility, which would otherwise be 
adversely affected by an increase in the number of 
older workers. 

A study prepared for the Commission on Popu- 
lation Growth and the American Future ® points to 
a gradual i*estriction in opportunities for promo- 
tion as the labor force grows older. Nevertheless, if 
a labor force with a significant proportion of sen- 
ior employees affords less promotional opportu- 
nity, it also includes a smaller proportion of new 
entrants requiring accommodation and training. 
Furthermore, the issue is complicated by the un- 
usually large size of the baby-boom generation. If 
the large number of workers aged 35 to 44 is fully 
employed in 1990, the group aged 25 to 34 in 1990 
is likely to enjoy highly favorable promotional op- 



portunities during the subsequent decades, thanks 
to its smaller size i^elative to the older group. 

The presence in the population of a larger 
proportion of older persons could bring about some 
important changes in working and residential 
environments. Some jobs, for e.tample, may be re- 
structured or subdivided in order to make them less 
physically demanding. Housing construction pat* 
terns may reflect a preference on the part of older 
couples for smaller units situated close to shop- 
ping and recreational facilities, and public transit 
systems may have to accommodate the older citi- 
zen's requirement for fast, comfortable transporta- 
tion within greatly enlarged metropolitan areas. 

More difficult to measure, but equally significant 
is the potential impact of an increase in the senior 
population upon consumer tastes and preferences, 
upon demand for travel and recreation, and upon 
the social climate. The economic and cultural in- 
fluence of youth may be less dominant as the mem- 
bers of the baby-boom generation move into the 
over-30 age groups. However, the baby-bpom gen- 
eration will have arrived at the middle (and most 
productive) years by the end of the century, and 
those in the postretirement group will remain a 
relatively small proportion of the total popula- 
tion at chat time. Given these projections, a "ma- 
turity cult" is a far greater likelihood than is a 
social climate dominated by the views and predilec- 
tions of the old. 



impact on Manpower Resources 



Although the declining birth rate is likely to 
have a marked influence on manpower resources of 
the future, the major impact may well be more 
qualitative than quantitative. Like the total popu- 
lation, the labor force is not expected to undergo 
any overall reduction the years ahead. Never- 
theless, it can be assumed that the total number 
of jobseekers and jobholders will expand somewhat 
more slowly and that the age/sex composition of 
the labor force will reflect changes in the different 
Actors of the population at large. These develop- 
ments will be accompanied by parallel fluctuations 
in the levels of skill, experience, and seniority ex- 
isting in the labor force, stimulating the need for 
concurrent changes in the variety of manpower 

• Lincoln H. Day, "The Social Consequences of a Zero Popula- 
tion Growth Rate In the United States," to he published In 
vol. 1 of the Research Reports of the Commission on Population 
Growth ami the American Future. 



services to be made available to the disadvantaged 
and the unemployed at different times in the fu- 
ture. Current projections indicate that the most 
dramatic growth in the labor force during the cur- 
rent decade will occur among persons 25 to 34 (par- 
ticularly among young adult women in this age 
group), while the situation of older workers is 
likely to be a source of increasing preoccupation 
after 1980. 

SHORTER TERM TRENDS: 
THE FEMALE LABOR FORCE 

The phenomenal expansion of the female labor 
force in recent years is the product not only of a 
sharp increase in the female adult population, re- 
flecting higher biith rates at various dates in the 
past, but also of a greater willingness among many 
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married women to seek employment outside the 
liome. Tliis increased propensity to work derives 
from several factors. For example, rising educa- 
tional levels have had a marked influence on social 
values concerning the role of women in the family 
and worlq)lace. These altered va?ues have increased 
the supply of female labor substantially, a develop- 
ment which has teen reinforced by the continuing 
introduction of goods and services which allow a 
housoAvife more free time and control over her 
environment. Other factors of paramount impor- 
tance have been higher M-ages, the increasing de- 
mand for skills which better educated women have 
been alble to supply, and the progressive develop- 
ment of measures to assure more equality of 
employment opportunity for women. 

Since World War II 

Between 1947 and 1971, the female labor force 
almost doubled, inciv.asing in size from 16.7 million 
to over million. During the same period, the 
adult female noniiistitutional population increased 
by Oiily about 40 percent, from 52 million to 74 mil- 
lion, indicating that the numbers of women with 
gainful employment were increasing at a pace far 
exceeding the rate which could have been antici- 
pated on the basis of population growth alone. 

Nevertheless, women's labor force participation 
followed an uneven pattern during the postwar 



years. Between 1947 and 1960, the female labor 
force grew by about 6.5 million; about two-thirds 
^ of this expansion reflected a greater propensity to 
^ work among adult women between the ages of 35 
and 64, with the sharpest increase among women 
between 45 and 54 yeai'S of age — i.e., among women 
whose ehildbeariiig tasks were finished. This 
growth in labor force paiticipation of older women 
' was also consistent with the rapidly rising demand 
for workeii? in the occupational and industrial sec- 
tors in which women predominated; e.g., teaching, 
clerical work, and health services. Women in their 
middle ye4ii*s were the principal group responding 
to that demand (as shown in chart 9). 

Since 1960 

Virtually all increases in female employment be- 
tween 1960 and 1971 were in either the white-collar 
or service sectors, continuing the patterns estab- 
lished between 1947 and 1960. Female labor force 
growth between 1960 and 1971 totaled over 9 
million, fully a third larger than the increase reg- 
istered durin^^ the preceding 18 yeai*s. 

Significantly, women under 25 accounted for 
one-half of this increase in labor force participa- 
tion, reflecting the fact that the postwar baby -boom 
generation had reached working age. These figures 
suggest that women are indicating a far greater 
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propensity to ^vork and to avoid interruptions in 
their careers — changes partly induced by height- 
ened demand for workers with white-collar skills 
and fuither stimulated by the changing status and 
* outlook of women duriiig the preceding decade. 
In line with this trend, multiple worker families 
(including those with secondary earners other 
than the wife) accounted for 55 I^ercent, or 21.3 
million, of all families headed by married men in 
the labor force in March 1972. Ten years aarlier, 
multiple worker families were only 45 percent 
(16.1 million) of all husband- wife families Avhose 
head was in the labor force. 

Mothers of Preschoolers 

The aggregate figures which highlight greater 
work participation for younger women cover up 
two dramatic trends of the past decade : 

— The sharp increase in the number of young 
married women who are working. 

—•The fact that this increase in work partici- 
pation of married women has been particu- 
larly pronounced among women with small 
children. 

The steepest rise in work propensity has been 
among women with children under 3, whose labor 
force participation rate increased by three-quar- 
ts, from 15.3 percent in 1960 to 26.9 percent in 
1972. The importance of thif. phenomenon of in- 
creased work participation by young mothei-s can- 
not be overenxphasized. Its impact will be especially 
apparent in the age distribution of the female labor 
force of the future. 

Labor force projiections for women workers, as- 
suming confirmation of the two-child family aver- 
age, yield an impressive 70-percent increase in the 
size of the potential female labor force from 25 to 
34 years of age during the 1970's alone (in con- 
trast to a 48-percent increase for men of the same 
age group). Thereafter the projected labor force 
potentials of women aged 35 and over parallel those 
projected among working men, as follows: 

— ^An increase of about 45 percent in the 35- 
to 44-year-old group during the 1980's. 

—A growth of about 30 percent in the group 
aged 45 to 64 during the 1990's. 

In other words, the postwar baby-boom genera- 
tion will have a telling impact on the size of both 
the total labor force and the female labor force 



throughout the remainder of the century and will 
conti'ibute to the appearance after 1980 of a large 
bloc of workei-s between ages 35 and 54. Continua- 
tioii of the two-child nonii will accentuate the 
trend still more by expanding female employment, 
resulting in a 1980 labor force of 102.8 million, 1.7 
million larger than that implied by a return to the 
three-child family. Significantly, all of this differ- 
ence occurs among women under 55 ; the projected 
1980 labor force of women 16 to 24 years old is 
nearly 500,000 larger, and that of women 25 to 54 
years old 1.2 million larger, under the lower birth 
rate than under the higher one. 

If these projections are valid, will the financial 
contribution of working wives make a substan- 
tial difference in family income levels? The experi- 
ence of recent years indicates that it will, especially 
if they work full time all year round, as shown 
below : 
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Combined with the number of weeks worked, oc- 
cupation is another major determinant of wives- 
earnings and family income. Among wives who 
worked year round full time in 1971, professional 
and technical workers had the highest median 
earnings, $8,400, while private household workers 
had one of the lowest median earnings levels, 
$2,100. Clerical workers fall between the two ex- 
tremes, with median earnings of about $5,700. 

MinoHty Group Families 

In minority group families, the working wife 
contributes a somewhat greater proportion of total 
family income, especially if she works all year 
round. The proportion of multiple worker fami- 
lies has been greater among blacks than among 
^vhites— 63 and 54 percent, respectively, in March 
1972, a ratio that repeats the pattern of earlier 
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years. This relfttionship reflects the higher level of 
labor force participation among black than among 
white wives ; for example, 60 percent of black wives 
compared with 49 percent of white wives worked 
at some time during 1971. But whatever the work 
experience of the wife, median family income re- 
mains lower among Negroes than among whites. 
However, there has been a gradual narrowing of 
this gap over the decade ending in 197l, when 
median income among Konfarm families was 
$11,550 for whites and $8,160, or 71 percent of the 
white median, for blacks. 

The extent of the wife's work experience has con- 
siderable impact on black/white income ratios. The 
income of Negro families in which the wife worked 
all year at a full-time job was 90 percent of white 
fam?'y income, in contrast to 64 percent for fami- 
lies in which the wife worked full time for 6 
months or less or; part time. 



Children of Working Mothers 

Of the 65.3 million children under 18 years, 1 
out of every 6 was in a family where the father 
was either absent, unemployed, or out of the labor 
force in March 1972. The proportion of black 
children w»ho were in this situation was about 
three times larger than that of whites (43 and 14 
percent, respectively). In families in which the 
father was either absent or not earning, children 
whose mothers were in the labor force were better 
ofl' in terms of median family income than those 
whose mothers were out of the labor force. For 
example, median income of families with children 
whose fathers were absent was $6,500 in 1971 if 
the mother was in the work force, in contrast to 
3^rw2r'0 if she was not. The median income of 
faiiiilies in which the father was unemployed was 
$9,295 if the mother was in the labor force and 
$7,960 if she was not. As might be expected, chil- 
dren in families where the father was employed 
were in the best income situation, on the average, 
regardless of the mother's labor force status. (See 
the chapter on Spanish-Speaking Americans for a 
discussion of female labor force participation 
among this group.) 

The long-established relationship between lower 
income and higher fertility levels may be seen 
in the increase in the number of working wives 
who have boosted family income while having 
fewer children. In 1969, women aged 35 to 44 in 
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families with less than $5,000 income averaged 3.7 
children in contrast to 2.9 for each woman in the 
same age group whose family income was over 
$10,000. 

The relationship between family size and hus- 
band's occupation is even more revealing. For ex- 
ample, women aged 3i5 to 44 who were married to 
farm laborers averaged 4.6 children in 1969. Blue- 
collar families had between 3.1 and 3.4 children, 
in contrast to 2,7 to 2.9 for white-collar families. 

Manpower Pknning for Womtn Workers 

The anticipated increase in the proportion of 
married women in the labor force has serious im- 
plications for manpower policies in the years 
immediately ahead. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that substantial numbers of these potential 
workers — especially those in the disadvantaged 
sector of the population — will require remedial 
and/or refresher job training in a widening range 
of occupations. In addition, any increase in the 
number of occupations potentially open to all 
women can be expected to alter present patterns of 
job matching and placement. Moreover, the fact 
that many of these women are in the younger age 
groups may complicate the hiring and promotion 
process for men in similar age groups who are 
competing for the same jobs and advancement 
opportunities; this latter development is one that 
could add somewhat to the handicaps of disadvan- 
taged male jobseekers. 

Finally, there is the problem of providing ade- 
quate cbild-care services for working mothers. The 
figures on family income cited earlier indicate that 
children in families headed by women or in fami- 
lies where tlie father is unemployed, derive visible 
financial benefits if their mother is in the labor 
force; nevertheless, a scarcity of child-care ar- 
rangements may discourage some of these women 
from seeking work. 

LONGER TERM TRENDS: 
THE TOTAL LABOR FORCE 

In 1970, the median age of the population was 
27,9 years. Under the lower fertility projections, 
this median age rises slowly to 34.0 yeais by the 
year 2000 and ultimately stabilizes at about 37 
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years toward the middle of the next century, as- 
suming no dramatic improvements in average Ion* 
gevity. Such a gradual change hardly signifies the 
onset of gerontocracy or an end to adaptability 
and innovative spirit. It does imply, however, a 
somewhat older labor force, one characterized by 
a declining proportion of new jobseekers and a 
rising proportion of workers with more than 15 or 
20 years of work experience. 

Following an expected increase of almost 17 
million workers betw^^en 1970 and 1980, the rate 
of expansion of the total labor force can be ex- 
pected to slow somewhat. (See table 2.) In 
the 1980's the expected 11.3-milliou increase in the 
total labor force stands in marked contrast to the 
16.9-million gain of the preceding decade, and 
the number of those actually working or seeking 
work is projected at ai ound 114 million in 1990, 
This total is still approximately the same as that 
which would have been reached under the higher 
birth rate. Ten years later, the longer term con- 
sequences of the lower birth rate will be readily 
apparent in the slower growth of the labor force 
(12.5 million in the 1990's), giving a total labor 
force of 127 million by the year 2000. The latter 
figure is in striking contrast to the labor force of 



136 million that would H achieved if most families 
continue to have three children. 



Low-income Groups 

Between 1959 and 1971, the proportion of per- 
sons below the low income thievshohl declined from 
over one-fifth to about one-eighth. Among whiter, 
the corresponding decline was from 18 to 10 per- 
cent; among the minority groups, the drop wius 
from 56 to 31 percent/ A continuation of the saxw 
trend would bring about a fm-ther decline in the 
incidence of low income in the United States, to 
about 7 percent by the early 1980's and to less than 
4 percent by the end of the century. Nevertheless, 
these extrapolations offer little basis for compla- 
cency when they ai-e expressed in human terms; 
by the year 2000^ a society enjoying, on the aver- 
age, a level of living about 80 percent higher than 



'* Characteristics of Low-Income Population: 1971 (Washing- 
ton : U.S. Department of Commerce, Bu«>nu of the Census, 1972), 
Current Population Reports. Series P-60, No. 82. The low Inromy 
thre«boId In 1971 was ^4,137 for a nonfarm family of four. This 
threshold changes from year to year with changes In the cost 
of Items comprising a typical "food basket" and Is also adjusted 
for family size and composition. A different threshold would, of 
course, change the outlook on the time needed to reduce the 
low^lncome population. 
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Source: Denis P. Johnston. ^'Illustrative Projections of the U.S. Labor 
Force to 2040," to be puWisfaed in vol 2 of the Research Reports of tbe 
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Commission on Population Orowth and the American Future. 



its current level might still have about 10 million 
of its citizens subsisting on the equivalent of $1,000 
per year or less. However, if the average net an- 
nual reduction in the absolute number in low- 
income groups (about 1.1 million persons per year, 
1959 to 1971) can be maintained in the future, the 
result would be the virtual elimination of the low- 
income group (as presently defined) in about two 
decades. 

It must be i*ecognized that it may be very difficult 
to sustain this rate of progress, because the low- 
income group is likely to become more and more a 
hard-core residual population consisting of se- 
verely disadvantaged people. In addition, the con- 
cept of i)Overty may, to some extent, be culturally 
determined, and the quantity and quality of mate- 
rial goods necessary to place a family above a 
ix)verty "Hue-' may increase over the next several 
decades. 

The outlook for workers with limited formal 
schooling is quite similar to that of the low-income 
groups: between March 1959 and March 1972, the 
proportion of workers 18 and over with less than 8 
years of formiil schooling declined from 16 to 7 
percent. Current projections of educational attain- 
ment indicate a continuing decline in this propor- 
tion to less than 4 percent by 1985. 

Two features of the lower fertility projection 
have a direct bearing on the prospects for further 
reductions in poverty, limited education, and as- 
sociated ills. First, the two-child norm implies a 
continuing decline in the proportion of families 
of large size, many of whom have been trapped in 
the cycle of poverty. Second, it implies the avail- 
ability of greater educational resources per child 
so that greater attention may be paid to develop- 
ing educational programs which reduce the drop- 
out rate. 



Block Youth 

Although there is substantial evidence of con- 
verging fertility levels among the different racial 
and ethnic groups, this trend will not have a sub- 
stantial impact on either the number ov proportion 
of young black workers entering the labor force in 
the next two decades. Indeed, the fertility level 
among blacks in the postwar years has surpassed 
the very high baby-boom birth rate among white 
women (as shown by chart 10) , witli the result that 
a significant proportion of those who seek to enter 



CHART 10 
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the labor force in the 1970's will be youn^^er mem- 
bers of the minority groups, many of them, from 
disadvantaged sectors of the population, lacking 
skills, work experience, and education. 

The gap between the level of skills demanded by 
employers and those offered by potential jobhold- 
ers is most apparent in this sector of the popula- 
tion» In addition, it is very likely that the job 
requirements imposed by many employers may be 
unrealistically high— and perhaps determined as 
much by changing social norms concerning educa- 
tion as by an objective view of what is actually 
needed to do the job. 

The rising level of education in the population 
at large has already complicated the jobseeking 
picture for minority youth by reinforcing the 
stereotype of the high school diploma as the so- 
cially acceptable educational minimum for many 
employment opportunities, regardless of the char- 
acter of the job. If the upward trend in average 
educational levels continues, disadvantaged youth 
who do not complete high school are likely to be 
left ttill farther behind in the competition for jobs 
than they are at present. (See the chapter on The 
Employment and Unemployment Record for a dis- 
cussion of unemployment levels among minoi-ity 
groups.) Some may even be pushed out of the hard- 
to-employ category into an increasing mass of un- 
employables, unless systematic efforts are made to 
improve their access to employment through job- 
training and basic education programs, supple- 
mented by more efficient approaches to placement 
and job matching. This evidence of the increas- 
ingly critical failing of the school system to meet 
the needs of disadvantaged youth argues for major 
reassessment of curriculum content and teaching 
methods. Finally, more research is needed, and the 
research currently available needs to be used more 
effectively, in order to determine the real level of 
skills, education, and experience needed to per- 
form adequately in specific work situations. 



Geographic Mobility of Workers 

The traditional sources of geographic mobility 
among workers in the United States have included 
younger people, rural-urban migration, and the 
rather weak attachment of many Americans to 
their place of current residence and employment. 
The labor force projections previously discussed 
imply that in 1980, 1990, and 2000, assuming an 
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average of two children per family, young workers 
aged 16 to 24 will be a somewhat smaller projX)rtion 
of the labor force than they are at present. Simi- 
larly, the reduction of agriculturc to a relatively 
small component of the economy may indicate that 
another once-significant source of nw)bile labor- 
farmworkers — will be of le«s importance in the 
future. 

It would be hasty, however, to draw from these 
observations the conclusion that labor force mobil- 
ity is about to decline steeply. 

The anticipated relative drop in the proportion 
of young workers in the total labor force camoti- 
flivges to some extent the fact that the gross number 
of new entrants to the labor force — many of them 
younger workei'^— will not fall below 30 million 
pei'sons in any of the remaini ng decades of the 20th 
-century. In addition to mobility descril^ed in terms 
of participation in the labor force, there is some 
evidence of important changes in the overall geo- 
graphic distribution of the work force. For ex- 
ample, the movement of southern blacks to north- 
ern- citii% Avhile still continuing, is doing so at a 
mucli reduced rate. Consequently, the m^tjor part 
of its impact on the nonagricultural labor force 
has already been registered. 

Simultaneously, there are indicationis of increas- 
ing intercity mobility, especially am<»ng the pro- 
fessional-technical, managerial, and skilled groups, 
and of a continuing shift of population from cities 
to suburbs, accompanied (or preceded) by a cor- 
i-esponding shift by industry. 

The dimensions of this transition are strikingl}- 
illustrated by the fact that S million more metro- 
l>olitau workers in the 15 largest standard metro- 
politan statistical areas worked in the suburbs in 
1970 than in 1960. In contrast, the number working 
in the central cities declined by almost 1 million, 
with the central cities retaining only about 52 per- 
cent of metropolitan ai-ea jobs at the end of the 
1960's. In fact, a large majority — 72 percent — of 
those suburban residents who worked in 1970 were 
employed in the suburbs. 

This development may have serious implications 
for labor force mobility among Negroes. Still ex- 
cluded from many suburbs, black residents of the 
central cities may find that a substantial propor- 
tion of urban job opportunities have relocated to 
neighboring towns poorly serviced by mass tran- 
sit systems. 

It is also possible that gieographic mobility may 
no longer lis significantly related to changes in the 



structure of eniployuiont. Incre.asinp:ly, i>e()ple may 
he moving between cities without chanpng the 
nature of tlieir work. 

. It lias often been the better skilled and better 
educated woi'kers wlio liave had relatively high 
mobility rates in the past; this relationship sug- 
gests that a rontinuing rise in the- educational level 
of the Aineri«i'an population may counter the pos- 
sibly stabili^^ing effect of a rise in the proportion 
of older workers. P'inally, childless coui)les and 
small famiiii^s have tended to hi\ nioi-e geograph- 
ically mobile than hirgei' family units. 

The question of future worker mobility is 
fm ther complicated by the amalgamation of many 
small and moderate-sized communities into 
"nieti-opolitaii areas" or "urban regions" (see the 
section on Population Density and Pollution). 
Under thest^ circumstances, the enlargement and 
diverafication of local labor markets may reduce 
the need for many workers to travel in search of 
employment. 

Dependency Ratio 

One of the more important longer term trends 
nssocijtted with ili'e two-clrild norm is the projected 
decline in tlie "dependency I'atio,'' defined here as 
the number of persons of all ages who are not in 
the- labor force divided by the total labor force. 
Already reduced from l.oO in 1960 to 1,38 in 1970, 
the dependency ratio under the two-child norm is 
expect^id to decline sharply to 1.19 in 1980 and 
more slowly thereafter to 1.17 in 1990 and 1.10 in 
2000. 

The possible etFects of a declining dependency 
ratio are related, of course, to a host of other fac- 
toi-s. Major shifts in consmnption patterns, 
changes in employment opportunities, or altera- 
tions in the length of the workweek — all of these 
can have a profound impact on the number of 
"producers"' accommodated in the labor force. One 
can at least speculate that a reduced dependency 
ratio could free an additional portion of family 
income for discretionary consumption and may 
encourage labor force mobility by reducing the 
proportion of those who ai-e "locked" into their 
jobs by pi'essing family obligations. 

A further implication of the two-child norm 
concerns the age distribution of the economically 
inactive population. Under the lower fertility 
series, the proportion of dependents under 16 years 



old declines steadily fi om 52 percent to 46 percent 
by the year 2000, wliile the i>roi)oi-tion of aged 
dependents (65 years of age and over) rises from 
14 percent in 1970 to 18 percent by the vear 2000. 
The^ diffei-ences will have significant ^ ^jlications 
for spending and consumption patterns. If the 
two-child norm should continue to prevail, the 
relative demand for tlie host of goods and services 
associated with education and the raising of chil- 
dren will be reduced, while that for goods and serv- 
ices aimed at the older population will continue to 
rise steadily (see the section on Consumption 
Patterns) . 

Actual levels of labor force participation will 
be more closely tied to employment opportunities 
than tlie above projections of labor supply would 
imply. If the two^child nonn fi'ees additional num- 
bers of women from child-care i-esponsibilitics, it 
also reduces their need for supplementary income. 
On balance, the higher labor force participation 
'rates projected for women under the two-child 
norm nifiect the assumption that the decision to 
seek employment by family members other than 
the principal wage earner is not motivated solely 
by the need for supplementary income. For ex- 
ample, higher levels of educational attainment 
and gi'eater equality of access to professional-level 
employment are likely to induce many women to 
enter the lal)or force, with or without the spur 
of financial need* 

Projected Effects on Employment 
and Unemployment 

Attempts to I'ednce aggregate unemployment 
have been handicapped in i-ccent yeai's by t he sharp 
rise in the number of young pei^sons actively" seek- 
ing work. Those between the ages of 16 and 24 
generally have greater difficulty than moreexix»ri- 
enced workers in securing a job, ai-e less likely to 
remain for many years in their first jobs, and are 
more likely to be on the move or between jobs. The 
arrival of the baby-boom generation at working 
age, therefore, has tended to inflate unemployment 
statistics in the past few years. 

However, the fact that the proportion of tee-nage 
workers will soon decline in relation to the total 
labor foice, implies, first, that the peak of entry- 
level jobseeking will be passed within a few years 
(except for minority gioups) and, second, that 
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future, efforts to reduce aggregate uneiuploynient 
will l)e less seriously affect<»d by this pmhlem. 

It is much more difficult to estimate the eventual 
impact on aggregate employment and unemploy- 
ment statistics of increased jobseeking by married 
women, since om cannot foresee with certainty 
what proportion of married women will decide to 
.search for employment in the years ahead or what 
kinds of jobs will be available to them. 

These caveats aside, it is possible to make hy- 
pothetical projections of the eventual pressure 
exerted on employment and unemployment rates 
by a changing age/sex distribution of the labor 
force alone; i.e., assuming for purposes of analysis 
that no other major structural changes will occur 
in the timespan in question. For example, the J972 
Economic Report of the President studied the 
effect of the shifting age/sex composition of the 
work force on the overall unemployment rate. In 
1956 — a peacetime year of high employment nnd 
low inflation — the aggregate unemployment rate 
was 4.1 percent and similar rates are available for 
specific age/sex groups.^ In 1971, according to this 

^Bconomic Report of the President (Washington : U.S. Council 
of Economic Advisers, Janu.iry 1972), pp. 115-116 and table 25, 
and O. li. Perry, "Changing? Labor Markets and Inflation/' Brook- 
inga Papers on Economic Activity (Washington : Tho Brookings 
Institution, 1972), vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 411-441. Unemployment 
rates for 1056 are available in appendix tables A-6, A-15, and 
A-»10 of the J972 Manpower Report, 



report, the aggregate uneiuploynient rate would 
lm\e Ikhmi 4.5 [UMTcnt if tlie 1056 rate for eacli a^e/ 
se.x grouj) liad remained at the same level in tlie 
intervening years; tlie effect of larger numbers of 
young and female jobseekers was an increase in 
the hypothetical uneiiiployment rate of 0,4 per- 
centage points from 4,1 percent to 4.5 percent and, 
possibly, a parallel increase in the real unemploy- 
ment rate in 1971. 

This same procedure has been used to evaluate 
the implied effect on unemployment as the labor 
force changes over the next few decades. Total 
labor force projections liave been converted to a 
civilian labor foi^ basis by assuming that the size 
and age composition of the Armed Forces will be 
maintained at approximate. 1972 levels, totaling 2.4 
million. 

The unemployment rate equivalent to 1956's 4.1- 
percent rate is 4.5 percent in 1970, and tho pro- 
jected equivalent rate for 1980 is also 4.5 percent 
in both the higher and lower fertility projections. 
(See tabic 3.) Thereafter, the projected impact of 
the two-child norm becomes more striking. Under 
tho three-child norm projections, the unemploy- 
ment rate equivalent to 1956 full employment is 



Table 3. Age/Sex Composition of the Civilian Labor Force, 1970-2000, and Hypothetical 
Overall Unemployment Rates Based on 1956 Age/Sex Specific Rates 











Projected 






Sex and age 


1970 


1980 


1990 


2000 






2-child 


3-child 


2-child 


3-child 


2-chUd 


3-child 






norm 


norm 


norm 


norm 


norm 


norm 


Hypothetical unemployment rate. 


4. 5 


4. 5 


4. 5 


4.2 


4. 3 


4.2 


4.5 


Civilian labor force, percent : ^ 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOO 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Women, total _ . 


38. 1 


39. 0 


38.0 


39. 1 


38. 2 


39.6 


38. 9 


16 to 19 yeai-s— _ _ 


3.9 


3.4 


3.5 


2.6 


3. 1 


2.8 


3. 6 


20 to 24 years 


5.9 


6. 4 


6. 0 


5. 0 


4. 8 


4. 9 


5. 8 


25 to 54 years , 


22. 0 


22. 9 


22. 1 


25. 9 


24. 7 


26.3 


24. 2 


55 years and over 


6. 3 


6. 3 


6. 4 


5.7 


5.7 


5.7 


5. 3 


Men, total 


61.9 


61.0 


62.0 


60 9 


61.8 


60 4 


61. 1 


16 to 19 years 


4.8 


4. 6 


4.7 


3. 3 


4. 1 


3.5 


4: 7 


20 to 24 years 


6.9 


7.5 


7. 7 


5.6 


5. 8 


5. 6 


7.3 


25 to 54 years 


38. 9 


38.9 


39.5 


43. 3 


43.3 


42. 8 


41.3 


55 years and over. 


11. 2 


10. 0 


10.1 


a 6 


8. 7 


8. 4 


7. 8 



Note; Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. Source: V.B. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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still at 4.5 percent as late as the year 2000, while 
under the lower fertility series the aggregate un- 
employment rate falls back to 4.2 percent by 1090 



and remains at that level in 2000, as younger work- 
ers l)ecomo ji less important segment of the total 
labor force. 



Other Economic Consequences of Reduced Population Growth 



GNP AND INC0.4E 

An important focus of pnblic concern and 
policymaking in the years ahead will be the rate 
of national economic growth needed to absorb the 
anticipated net increasein the labor force. Even if 
the two-child family average is maintained, labor 
force expansion rates will still pose an acute prob- 
lem in the i)resent decade, when nearly 20 percent 
more Americans — or a net total of nearly 17 mil- 
lion individuals — will be in the labor force by 
1980 than in 1970. In succeeding years, however, 
the projected net increases would be considerably 
smaller, at around 11 percent for both the 1980's 
(11.3 million persons) and the 1990's (12.5 mil- 
lion) . 

In contrast, a return to the three-child family 
average would mean a somewhat smaller net in- 
crease of 15 million in the 1970's, because of the 
slower rise in the female labor force associated with 
increased childbearing. The following decade 
would be marked by a visibly lower rate of net 
labor force expansion at 13 percent or 13 million 
persons, but the 1990's would reveal the full dimen- 
sions of the higher birth rate's delayed impact with 
a 20 percent labor force net increase, involving 
over 22 million people. 

IVhile there are large-scale numerical contrasts 
between the lower and higher projections, current 
economic forecasts do not assume that the rate of 
population growth is the sole major determinant 
of future rates of economic expansion. Although 
the GNP in the year 2000 under the three-child 
norm would be higher— at $2.1 trillion with a pro> 
jected annual growth rate of 4.0 percent— per 
capita disposable income would be visibly lower 
than imder the two-child norm, while pressure on 
energy resources and raw materials would be pro- 
portionately greater. 

Even under the lower population projections, a 
doubling of the gross national product to nearly 



two trillion dollars annually is anticipated by the 
end of the century. (See table 4.) A significantly 
giwter proportion of the enlarged total national 
output, however, will be in the fonn of services 
rather than goods. Among services, the greatest 
expansion is likely to be in the amount of electric- 
ity required as fuel and energy, with similar rates 
of expansion in the availability of transportation, 
health care, travel, and recreation. 

According to the most conservative forecasts (a 
slower rate of population growth accompanied by 
a slower rate of economic expansion), GNP per 
capita in 1967 dollars is expected to jump from 
$8,9e37 in 1970 to $7,218 in 2000. 



Table 4. Demographic and Economic In- 
dicators, Based on Two-Child Population 
AND Economic Assumptions, No Policy 
Change, 1970 and 2000 

(Millions) 



Indicator 


1970, 


2000, 




actual 


projected 


Population 


205 


266 


Labor force 


85 


127 


Households 


62 


101 


GNP (1967 dollars) 


$807, 000 


$1,920, 000 


GNP per capita (1967 dollars) 


3, 937 


7, 21S 


Disposable income per capita 






(1958 dollars) 


2, 595 


4. 721 



Source: Commission on Population Growth and the American Future. 

This rise is likely to be accompanied by a parallel 
increase in pei^sonal and family income. Disposable 
income per capita is expected to move upward 
from $2,595 in 1970 to $4,721 (in 1958 dollars) in 
2000. The latter figure is 11 percent higher than 
the $4,241 projected for per capita disposable in- 
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come if there is a rotiirn to the three-cliild family 
averaire. 

Avorapre family incomo undor the two-child 
norm will undergo n similarly substantial rise 
from $12,000 per year in 1970 to $21,000 in tho year 
2000 (in 1970 dollai-s). It should be sti-essod that 
an increase of these* proportions is anticipated even 
if the work^veek drops to 30 houi^s and even if 
there is a return to the three-child norm. 

If these forecasts prove correct, 27 years hence 
there will Ix^ 266 million Americans, around 127 
million of them in the labor force, and most of 
them with more money and more time in which to 
spend it. Yet, the new forms of consumer demand 
that this greater wealth will make possible must 
be identified and the resource requirements associ- 
ated with larger per capita expenditures must be 
measured. 



CONSUMPTION PAHERNS 

According to the Commission on Population 
Growth and the American Future, "it does not 
appear . . . that a lower population growth rate 
will cause serious problems for any industry or 
its employees," ® although it is probable tlint ad- 
justments would have to be made in some sectors 
if episodes of structural unemployment are to be 
avoided. (See table 5.) Reasons cited by the Com- 
mission include the anticipated stimulation of 
consumer demand as a corollary of large projected 
increases in total and per capita income in the 
last three decades of the 20th century. Demand is 
also likely to be reinforced by continued (although 
slower) growth of the population — an expectation 
underlined by the fact that there will be no year 
before 2000 in >Yiiich there are fewer births than 
in 1971, even under the two-child norm projections. 

Nevertheless, a number of those industrial and 
sendee sectors whose markets consist primarily of 
specific age/sex groups hav« already found it 
advantageous to diversify their product lines and 
seek a wider range of customers, an example likely 
to be followed by many others in the future. 

For example, the slower rate of increase in the 
school-age population is likely to alter patterns 
of demand for children's clothing, textbooks, and 



• John A. Howard and Donald R, tubman, "The Effect of 
Different Populations on Selected Industries In the Tear 2000.*' 
to be published In toI. 2 of the Research Reports of the Com- 
mission on Population Growth and the American Future. 
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Table 5. Anticipated Conrtrvction, Masi^- 

FACTURING, AND SERVICES OlJTPlJT, BaSED ON 

Two-Child Popvlation and Economic 
Assumptions, No Policy Change, 1970 an^ 
2000 





Billions of 






1967 dollar!^ 












Industry 






change 




1970, 


2000, 




actual 


pro- 








jected 




Constniction 


$ 57 


$ 133 


133 


Manufacturing 

^'ood 


5)85 


1, 316 


125 


03 


170 


83 


Paper-«_ _ 


22 


53 


141 


Petroleum . 


26 


52 


100 


Chemicals _ _ 


45 


112 


149 


Primary metals. _ . 


44 


00 


105 


Rubber and plastic? 


14 


38 


171 


Stone and clav 


14 


35 


150 


Textiles 


24 


46 


92 


Lumber and wood 


12 


31 


158 


Leather 


4 


7 


75 


Services 


600 


a, 454 


142 


Electricity 


19 


53 


179 



Source: Comniission on Population Growth and tlie American Future. 



some types of sports equipment. A significant in- 
crease in the number of working married women 
is certain to stimulate greater demand for con- 
venience foods, household appliances, child-carc 
services, and synthetic fabrics. Thirty years hence, 
many older members of the poi^ulatiou may 
decide to increase the level of their expenditures 
for spectator amusement, fuel, and continuing 
education. 

Housing offers an especially interesting example 
of the mixture of certainties and unpredictabilities 
in the consumer patterns of the future. Among the 
certainties is a continuing high level of demand 
for housing of all kinds, both to replace existing 
structures and to accommodate the large number 
of new households that will be formed in the com- 
ing decades. An increasing proportion of two- 
career/two-child families, however, may stimulate 
demand for smaller homes situated reasonably 
close to urban or semi-urban workplaces and child- 
care centers. The anticipated rise in disposable 
family income will make it possible for many to 
finance a second home in the country, while some 
older couples wliose children are grown could find 
urban or suburban condominiums the most con- 



venient housing sohition. However, the ultimate 
availabilit}' of adequate housing areas will depend 
heavily on the continued supply of certain vital 
ix»sources. 



RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

Even if the incs lous assumptions are made 
concerning population increase and rate of growth, 
it would appear that future resource and energy 
requirements could expand at a rate more closely 
resembling the growth rate of the GNP rather 
than that of the population. This is not especially 
surprising when the rise in the standard of living 
which is predictably associated with large in- 
creases in disposable income is taken into account. 
It is always possible, however, that technological 
innovations or the discovery of new sources of 
supply could restore the earlier situation of plenty, 
especially in the case of energy rtisources. 

It is estimated that mergy needs, especially for 
natural gas, hydroelectric, and nuclear supplies, 
will more than double by the year 2000. U&>. of coal 
and oil — nonrenewable resources, along with 
natural gas — will continue at similarly high lev<^,ls. 

Water shortages in some metropolitan areas may 
be especially severe later in this century, if many 
towns and cities continue to expand on an ad hoc 
basis without adequate planning for future re- 
source requirements. ^Moreover, according to the 
Commission on Population Growth and the Amer- 
ican Future, some water shortages ere likely 
whether the population grows at the slower or 
faster rate, unless coordinated action is undertaken 
by public agencies, industry, and homeowners. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

The effect that a smaller population has on 
productivity, or output per man-hour, depends on 
the degree to which supply trends in such factors 
as raw materials or capital respond to a slower 
growth of labor man-hours. If the ratio of raw 
materials or capital to man-hours is unaffected by 
the size of the population, a slower growth in 
population may have no noticeable effect on 
productivity. 

However, the ratios of raw materials to man- 
hours and capital to man-liours would probably be 
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somewhat higher -with a slower growing popula- 
tion, particularly in the case of materials, such as 
laiuL which are relatively fixed in sui)ply. In addi- 
tion, a more slowh* growing population means that 
shortages in specific \'ital raw materials would he 
less likely, although increases in consumption could 
reintroduce the problem of shortages. 

"With slower population growth, the sanng ordi- 
narily used to equip an additional population with 
capital can be used to increase the capital per man- 
liour used by existing workers. Consequently, raw 
materials and capital per man-hour, and, there- 
fore, output per man-hour, would all tend to be 
somewliat higher in an economic context charac- 
terized by slower population growth. However, 
there is no generally accepted quantitative measure 
of the actual degree to which these factors will 
cause output per man-hour to increase in an econ- 
omy associated with the two-child norm. 

It is somewhat easier to gain some idea of the 
quantitative influence that the changing age/sex 
composition of the work force has upon produc- 
tivity. 

According to current estimates of total economy- 
wide mau-houi-s for 1970-2000 under the different 
population projections, youthful man-hours be- 
come relatively less important by 1990 and again 
in 2C00 under the lower fertility rate. Generally, 
iu both the lower and higher population jjrojec- 
tions, the percentage of hours in the i25-to-54 age 
group increases, while the percentage of hours ac- 
counted for by those 55 and older and under 25 
decreases. (See table 6.) 

The distribution of man-hours provides only 
part of the picture, however. When each classi- 
fication of man-hom-s is weighted by its 1950-70 
relative wage, productivity tends to decline sliglitly 
during the 1970-80 decade because women 
workers — wliose relative wages have usually been 
lower than those of men — now contribute a more 
important part of total hours. However, if the 
recently strengthene%d policies to insure equal pay 
for equal work are fully effective, this discrepancy 
should disappear. From 1980 to 2000j output per 
man-hour tends to increase slightly under the 
two-child norm as younger workers — whose rela- 
tive wages are also somewhat lower — ^become a 
.smaller proportion of total man-hours. 

Nevertheless, the productivity implications of 
these changes of age/sex distribution in the labor 
force arc veiy slight. Moi-eovcr, it is quite possible 
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Table 6. Distribution of Man-Hours, by Sex and Age, anp Productivity Index, 

1970 TO 2000 



[Percent] 







Projected 


Sex and age 


1970 


1980 


1990 


2000 






T^^'o-child 


Three-child 


Two-child 


Three-child 


Two-child 


Three-child 






norm 


norm 


norm 


norm 


norm 


norm 


Men, total 


67.4 


66.0 


67. 0 


66. 0 


66.9 


65. 4 


66. 0 


16 to 24 vears _ 


12.4 


12. 2 


12.4 


9. 2 


a 9 


9.2 


n.s 


25 to 54 vears 


43. 8 


43.7 


44. 4 


48. 1 


48.3 


47. 7 


46.3 


55 years and over 


11. 2 


10. I 


10. 2 


8. 6 


8. 7 


8. 5 


7. 9 


Women, total 


32. 6 


34. 0 


33. 0 


34. 0 


33. 1 


34. 6 


34. 0 


16 to 24 years 


7. 7 


8. I 


7.8 


6. 2 


6.4 


6.3 


7.8 


25 to 54 years 


19.4 


20. 3 


19. 5 


22. 8 


21.8 


23.3 


21. 6 


55 years and over 


5. 5 


5. 6 


5. 6 


5. 0 


5.0 




4- 6 


Productivity index based only 
















on man-hour distribution by 
















age and sex, 1970=100 


100. 0 


98. 9 


99. 4 


101. 0 


101. 0 


101. 4 


99. 8 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of i ounding. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



that relative wage differentials like those presently 
existing between men and women v;orkers will 
change considerably before the end of the century. 
These observations, although not extremely pre- 
cise, do present a general indication that projected 



age/sex trends alone are not expected to have a 
substantial direct effect on productivity, while im- 
provements in the ratio of raw 'naterials and capi- 
tal to labor may have a significant cinmilative 
impact on output per man-liour. 



The Social Impact of Re 

WE SCHOOLS 

The sharp reduction in births from a peak of 4.3 
million in 1961 to 3.5 million in 1968 has already 
led to a decline in enrollments at elementary school 
levels. Enrolments in public and private elemen- 
tary schools have dropped from a peak of 36.8 
million in 1969 to an estimated 35.6 million in 19Y2 
and are expected to fall to 33.3 million by 1977, a 
net decline of nearly 3.5 million. Since 99 percent of 
youngsters aged 7 to 13 are already enrolled along 
with 84 percent of the 5-year-olds5 there is not 
much margin for change in the proportion of chil- 
dren going to elementary school. 

The ripple effect of these reductions in elemen- 
tary school enrollments will not be felt in the high 
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schools nntil 1977, according to the U.S. Office of 
Education. Thereafter, secondary school enroll- 
ments are expected to decline from a peak of 16.0 
million during the mid-lv)70's to 14.3 million in 
1981. 

Institutions of higher education are expected to 
feel the effects of the decline in elementary and 
secondary school enrollments by the early 1980's, 
but the changes in enrollments at the college level 
are more speculative, since only about 30 percent 
of 18- to 24-year-olds are presently enrolled in 
school and older people tend increasingly to enter 
or return to college. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the extraordinary rise in college enrollments 
of the past two decades will be somewhat 
moderated. 



Declining enrnllments inevitably reduce the 
demand for Teachers des2)it€ modest changes in 
student-teacher ratios that help to offset some of 
the decrease. Rather than the steadily increashijr 
demand for teacliers during the past two decades — 
a demand reflectin*^ expansion as well as replace- 
ment requirements— the remaining years of the 
1970 decade will witness a drop in the total demand 
for elementary and secondary schoolteachers in 
spite of increasing replacement requirements. (See 
chart 11.) An average annual increase of 23,000 
c'lcmontarv and secondary schoolteachers was re- 
quired between 1967 and 1071 to serve mounting 
numbers of pupils. Between 1972 and 1976, an 
average annual reduction of 13,000 in new teaching 
jobs will occur becau.se of smaller enrollments, and 
a further reduction in demand will occur for the 
same reason during the following 5 years as well. 
The result will be a decline in the aAXiage annual 
demand for new teachers from a peak of 214,000 a 
year between 1967 and 1971 to 182,000 a year be- 
tween 1972 and 1976, with only a moderate rise 
thereafter. 



The demand for college teachers will continue to 
rise during the early 1970 s, according to l\S. Office 
of Education estimates, but the bulk of this demand 
will be for replacements to fill vacancies left by 
teachers who retire or leave the profession for 
other reasons. After 1976, average annual increase 
in dtanaiid for college teachei-s will decline *o 
14,000 a year from 26,000 a year between 1967 and 
1971. 

A major lesson which emerges from these pro- 
jections is the need for greater flexibility in train- 
ing teachers and utilizing educational resources. 
Continued swings of considerable magnitude in 
the size of the elementary, high school, and col- 
leg-e populations are in prospect during the re- 
mainder of this ; ntury; today's oversupply of 
teachers becomes tomorrow's undersupply, per- 
haps to be followed by still another surplus the 
da3" after tomorrow. The problem of prediction is 
particularly acute at the college level, wiiere en- 
rollment trends are less dependent on general pop- 
ulation trends, and where the shifting needs and 
interests of students may give rise to substantial 
revisions in curriculums. 

Moreover, anticipated levels of aggregate 
teacher demand do not reflect the differentiated 
impact of slower population growth on individual 
teaching specialities. Demand in some areas may 
be closely tied to future rates of expansion in spe- 
cific industries. (A good example is offered by the 
recent drop in enrollments in engineering follow- 
ing cutbacks in aerospace construction*) In an- 
other field, the need for teachers of medicine is 
likaiy to expand, but it may be that more medi- 
cal indents will seek to enter specialities that 
meet the needs of an older population, rather than 
a younger one. And it is still not clear to what 
degree colleges and universities will be required to 
extend their efforts in the fields of adult educa- 
tion or professional retraining. 

HEALTH-CARE SERVICES 

The health industry was one of the first to be af- 
fected by the decline in biichs. The lower birth 
rate enabled some communities with more than one 
hospital to conailidate their maternity wards, and 
7 percent fewer hospitals reported births in 1971 
than a decade earlier. The number of bassinets re- 
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Annual demand for teachers, 1967-71, 
and estimated demand, 1972-81 



Thousands 

250 f mi 

I^qII Total elementsrv and secondary 



£111 Total cdlege 




1967-71 1972-76 1977-31 



Source: U^, Oipartment of Labor, based on data from the 
US. Department of Health. Educatfon. and Welfare. 



ported also declined by 10 percent from a 1963 
high, as the following figures show: 



JHotpUaU 

TtTpOTtrnn BaumetM Brrthi 

Year (Uousandif) {thoutandi) (miUionw) 

1962 5.3 104.1 3.9 

1963 5. 2 104. 7 3. 8 

1964.. 5.1 103.4 3.7 

1965 5. 0 101. 3 3. 6 

1966 5.0 100.6 3.4 

1967 5. 1 99. 3 3. 3 

1968 5.0 97.3 3.3 

1969 4.9 94.9 3.3 

1970 5.1 97.1 3.5 

1971 4.8 94.3 3.5 



Source: American Hospital Association* HotpHul Stataiics 1971 (Chicago) 

t 

This decline undoubtedly permitted a shift of hos- 
pital paramedical staff to other urgent and grow- 
ing needs and may have already influenced some 
doctors and nurses to choose specialities other than 
obstetrics or pediatrics. 

If the present two-child family average persists, 
the population under 5 years of age will not again 
reach the 1960 level until 1980 rtjid will remain 
fairly constant until :ie year 2000, so tlie need 
for health personnel to care for this age group 
can be expected to hvel off. On the other Isaiid, the 
number of persons 65 and over is expected to in- 
crease by over 40 percent between 1970 and 2000^ 
the demand for doctors to treat older people, as 
well as personnel for nursing homes and homes for 
the aged, will undoubtedly increase proportion- 
ately. 

However, the long-term impact of a continua- 
tion of the two -child norm will have a much more 
important effect on the medical work force. Al- 
though the lower birth rate will result in an in- 
crease of 20 million prospective patients in the 
year 1980 and 60 million in 2000, the^e figures, re- 
spectively, are still 11 and 55 mil^ ' ju below those 
which would be reached under three-child 
norm. 

Assuming maintenance of the two-child famil}' 
average and the continued validity of the doctor- 
patient ratio currently estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the need 
for physicians in the year 2000 will be about 425,- 
000, but still about 85,000 fewer than the number 
needed to service a population increasing at the 
higher growth rate. Demand for other health per- 
sonnel will be similarly affected. Nevertheless, a 



number of factors could alter the doctor-patient 
ratio* The health industiy is in a state of flux. 
Technological advances, for example, could ease 
the present burdens of medical j>ersonneh or new 
res(*arc]i achievements cfuild eliminate a number of 
chronic diseases and their associated medical spe- 
cialties. Such developments would tend to reduce 
the projected demand for doctors. The trend could 
move in the opposite direction, however, since older 
patients often require more frequent medical con- 
sultati-^>n and more complicated forms of treat- 
ment than do younger ones, even those under 5 
yean' of age. In addition, greater use of paramedi- 
cal workers could lessen the demand for doctors* 
sen'ices. Economic and psychological factors may 
also ^ntervefte, since many doctor and hospital 
visits are elective rather than essential. 



POPULATION DENSITY AND POLLUTION 

Analyses of live biiths by region since 1968 pro- 
vide some interesting early readings on possible 
patterns of population density across the co\mtry 
in coming years. Sigiiificantly, the sharpest de- 
clines in births have occurred in the most densely 
populated States (New England, Mid-Atlantic, 
and Pacific regions) , w'hile increases have been re- 
ported in the Southern and Mountain <'^ as, where 
population density is comparatively urn. (See 
chart 12.) Partly because the latter ares!^- are rela- 
tively rural i^egions with an age distribut'on 
weighted toward the young side, it is still too 
early to determine whether this indicates eventual 
erosion of broad regional variations in population 
density. In any case, the predominant factor in 
detennining population distribution will continue 
to be migration, especially in the form of worker 
mobility. 

Within regions, trends appear to be moving in 
the direction of increasing population density. Ac- 
cording to the Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future, 85 percent of the popu- 
lation, or 225 million people, may be living in 44 
to 50 metropolitan areas by the year 2000 — in 
contrast to 71 percent, or 144 million, in 29 metro- 
politan areas in 1970. This consolidation of urban 
residence patterns can be attributed to a number 
of factors: Natural increase among urban resi- 
dents, continued migration from rural to urban 
areas, and the expansion of smaller centei'S to met- 
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ropolitan-area size, A .step beyond the metropoli- 
tan area is the "urban region/' ^« or a constellation 
of neighboring cities. According to current esti- 
mates, by t]ie year 2000, 54 percent of the popula- 
lion will ))e living in the two largest urban re- 
gions of ihti futiue: tlie Atlantic Seaboard (from 
Boston to Washington a- 1 Avestward past Chi- 
cago) and California. 

One of the n.op^ <t^n^:^ig examples of the effects 
of increased po;»nii?(: density is visible in the 
varviiig levels of ? u on nssocinted with greater 
^ • -^.mo jler numbers. Analysts of this problem gen- 

^° "An aroa of 1 mlUion or more peoplo cornnrlscd of a continuous 
fone of mftroiiollffin nroaK mid Intorvenlnfi count los within whlcli 
one Is ncvor far from a city." Jfniort of the CommisHion on 
S^ojiuJntion Growth iitul the American Future (W^nsliln^ton : 
ConiinlsKioir on ropnintlon Growtli nnO tiic A!ncri<'an Futuro 
1972). p. 36. 



erally seem to agree that the faster the population 
grows, the sooner the ecological problem will have 
t ^ be faced. However, in the context of 50- to 75- 
year pi'ojectious, population growth is not the pri- 
mary dotonninaiit of the level of pollution. Most 
environmental pollution appears to (;ome about 
iieeuuse of ui-han and industrial concentration in 
combination with technological developments 
which maximize economic growth by neglccthig 
enviromncntal costs. Consequently, attempts to 
make producers more responsible for the envi- 
ronment a 1 costs of production may have a con- 
siderable potential for alleviating the overall level 
of pollution. In addition, oi'ganixed scientific 
(»fforts aimed at imi)i*oving the technological 
choices available in cei'tain critical areas appear 
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likely to bo vci-y fniitful. Tliore is sonu* reason to 
lK*Iiovc*. therefore, that tlio di*veloj)jnont and effot - 
tivo appliciition of improved antij>ollution nit-tli- 
ods will Ije more imiK)rtant thar*. ?)o]>u1atioii jrrowth 
as basic determinants of ihe level of |H)llulion in 
the next lialf renturv. 



fersi«>nal l>a<k<rrr)uiuL Thi*^ !i*»im» had reached 
Zll) percent by 1072 (in contrast to the 14 percent 
of the U.S- labor force similarly employed). Con- 
versely, the proportion with nonprofessional work- 
inp experience declined sharply. These trends ar? 
a reflection of the rise in Asian inimifrration to this 



IMMIGRATION 

The impact of net immigration in total popula- 
tion projections is hy no means insignificant. Ac- 
cording to a study prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future, new immigrants and 
their descendents (assumirg a contimied net im- 
migration of 400,000 per year) will contribute 
over 25 percent of the total change in the popu- 
lation of the United States under the lower fer- 
tility series between 1969 and the year 2000.^^ 
These calculations imply that about 16 million of 
^he GG-inillion increase in population between 1970 
and the year 2000 (under the two-child norm) 
would s-epresent the cumulative effects of immi- 
gration over this 30-year period. 

In a context of increasing demographic pressure, 
is it possible to keep open the ^'golden door"? 

The t^ffect of the revised immigration legisla- 
tion r*C / has been to increase slightly the pro- 
portion of dependents, primarily children, among 
recent inmugrants, while significantly raising the 
level of professional qualifications of the wage 
earnei-s among them, (See chart 13,) Some of 
the social and economic imvucations of this trend 
are clear. For example, the declniing percentage of 
immigrants of working age. in conjunction with 
the larger numbers now entering the TJnited Stat-es 
Cv mpared with a decade ago (384,086 in 1972 and 
271,344 in 1961), suggests a slightly increased 
burden for educational institutions and social wel- 
fare agencies in those localities where large num- 
bers of immigrants settle. 

On the other hand, the skill level of the present- 
day immigrant is of vital importance to the Amer- 
ican economy. In 1961, 17.3 percent of the immi- 
grants w*ith an occupational attachment had a pro- 

" Richard Irwin and Robert Warren, "Demographic Aspects 
of American Immigration/' to b« published in vol. 1 of the Be- 
Bearch Reports of tbe CommlssloD on Population OroT^th and the 
American Future. The not annual total of 400.000 imnilgrnnts 
doea not reflect tlic phenomenon of niegal Imml^atlon. See the 
chapter on Spanish-Speaking Americans for a discussion of one 
aspect of this problem. 



CHART 13 ' ■ 

The proportion of I'mm/grsnts of prime 
or king age fias decreased sfightiy .* 
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couB*ry, since a significant proportion of immi- 
grant inforkers from the Philippines, Taiwan, In- 
dia, and Korea are professionals. 

It is important to note that thes^^ orerall num- 
l)ers and trends conceal a variety of divergent i>at- 
terns. It is well known, for example, that immi- 
grants do not settle evenly in all parts of the 
United States. In 1972, about 1 of every 4 new 
immigrants intended to settle in Jfew York State, 
primarily Xew York City. Almost 1 in 5 specified 
California as the place of intended permanent res- 
idence. New Jersey- Illinois, and Texas also 
claimed large numbers. Altogether, about 6 of 
every 10 immigrants indicated that they planned 
to settle in one of these five States. 

In gen'irai, the professionally qualified immi- 
grant, who is heavily represented among recent 
arrivals, finds it easier to obtain employment in 
broad range of labor market areas. The assimila- 



tion process is often somewhat faster than that of 
the blue-collar immigrant worker who requires 
more economic, social, and psychological assistance 
from relatives, friends, and public agencies. 

From a local persi)ective, the immigration 
stream can sometimes cause temporary social and 
economic problems if it is n^>t anticipated, espe- 
cially in small or moderate-sized communities. 
However, the State Departments Eastern Hemi- 
sphere waiting list for prospective immigrants 
does not suggest any major difficulties, since abont 
30 percent of all Eastern Hemisphere prospective 
immijrrsiits are individuals with professional work 
> \perieSif»e whose skills are in demand iu the 
I nitec^ 'vutes. All available evidence suggests that, 
from both a national and local i>erspective, im- 
migrants will continue to make significant con- 
tributions to the economic and social development 
of this countr}\ 



Implications for 

THE 1970'S 

The short-term policy implications which 
emerge from the changing rate of population 
growth are dominated by fon'r major factors. 
First, recent and prospective increases in the num- 
ber of younger workers indicate that attempts 
must be made to respond to the needs of young 
adult workers seeking a satisfactory economic fu- 
ture for themselves and their families. Two new 
developments underline the complexity of man- 
power needs in this 4iige group : the rapidly rising 
educational levels common to many of its members 
and the considerriblc numbers of disadvantaged 
young workers who v;ill soon be seeking employ- 
ment. 

Se< ond, the likelihood of a continuing rise in the 
labor force participation rates of young women 
means that closer attention must be paid to devis- 
iDg an adequate mix of job-training and child- 
care services. Emphasis must be accorded as well 
to the removrl of barriers to the em])loyment of 
Wuiiieu in occupations traditionally reserved to 
men and to the advancement and fair compensa- 
tion of women employees in accordance with dem- 
onstrated qualifications and performance. 



Manpower Policies 

Third, while continued efforts must be made to 
better the condition of disadvantages! workers, in- 
creased stress must also be placed on utilizing more 
fully the capabilities of college-educated labor 
force entrants, whose numbeiB will he increasing 
rapidJy during this decade. Finally, an attempt 
must be made to bridge the information and place- 
ment gaps which prevent an optimal matching of 
uvailabl'^ manjiower with available jobs. 

More fundamentally, full advantage should be 
taken of the complementarity of some of these 
needs. For example, improved mechanisms for an- 
ticipating and meetnig skill shortages would bene- 
fit not only the better trained rnntlidatcs for such 
positions but would also improve employment op 
portunities for those who are lower on the skill 
ladder by removmg bottlenecks to production and 
reducing the inflationary pressures generated by 
these skill shortages. Similarly, increased efforts to 
eliminate job discrimination with resulting im- 
provement in employment and promotion oppor- 
tunities for minority and womon workers would 
facilitate the matching of job openings with quali- 
fied individuals. 

Manpower planning in each of these fields 
should proceed on the assumption that States and 
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localities will have diflFerent i>oi>ulation and labor 
force lerelf' and uneven rates of economic exj)an- 
sion. Distribution of bud*retar\ ix'sources for nian- 
power programs should reflect these varyin<r levels 
of need. 

Finally, the iml>alance between labor force 
f^rowth and grov^-th in population (assuming con- 
tinuation of the two-child norm) is particularly 
severe during the 1970*s. The Xation's capacity to 
al^sorb and utilize these abundant humar- resources 
is likely to determine the successor failure of man- 
jwwer i>olicie5> in the years just ahead. 

THE 1980 S AND BEYOND 

The long-nm consequences of slower population 
^owth are clearly favorable to the continued 
prosperity of the society and the eventual resolu- 
tion of the problems of pollution, congestion, and 
limited natural resources. The smaller family size, 
the higher per capita income, and the improved 
ratio of earners to nonearners implied by the 
two-ehild norr.i also suggest the possibility of a 
higher saving rate and larger i>er capita invest- 
ments in the education of children and youth. 

But as the large baby-boom cohort moves 
through successive age groups, large-scale varia- 
tions in the i^I^tivc numbers of workers at dif- 
ferent stages in their work careers will cause per- 
sisting problems of labor market adjustment. 



Longer term manpo^ver policies will, therefore, 
have to retain a flexible capacity to eai?e the strains 
H'hich acconipany these changes. 

The steady decline in the relative numbers of 
less-skilled and less-educated workers is paralleled 
by a (leclino, paHly attribul al>I<* to technological 
advances, in the i-elativo number of jobs requiring 
()nly liniitcd ^!;i]ls and education. It is also evident 
that the employment qualifications established by 
potential employers lend to rise with the increase 
ill the qualifications of jobseckers. If most new 
<:ritrants to the labor for^ can present credentials 
indicating the completion of 4 years of high school, 
the status of the Iiigh school dropout suffers by 
compariso:u quite apart from the actual require- 
ments of the job for which the applicant is being 
considered. In short 'he relati\ ])Osition of dis- 
advantaged workers in the job markets of the 
future ma}' deteriorate still more, ^ven the general 
upgrading of the labor force which is in prospect. 

Finally, some attent ion must be pa id to the long- 
term implications of possible changes in the life 
styles of the American people^ If slower popula- 
tion growth implies a continued growth in mate- 
rial affluence, it also implies the opening of a 
greater range of options conceniiug work, leisure, 
job retraining, and continuing education. The 
nature of the manpower policies which emerge 
during the remaining years of this century will 
necessarily depend upon the responses developed 
to meet this new range of options. 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS: 

THEIR MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 



Americans '^ith a Spanish-speaking: heritage 
number close to 10 million in the mainland 
United States. Representing about 5 percent of 
the population, they are the coiuitr>'*s second 
largest minority group. 

Many of these Spanish-speaking people face 
problems of social and economic deprivation and 
barriers to lal employment opportunity, some 
also affect ir *:hcr minorities, some — like the lan- 
guage ba^ -applying particularly to this 
group. The problems of the Spanish speaking are 
of long standing but have only recently become 
the focus of national attention and action. Spanish- 
speaking leaders have helped to evoke this new 
awareness and understanding of their people's 
needs. They have stressed the need for more 
comprehensive data on cnch elemental facts as 
the numbers of people of 3j/anish heritage in 
different parts of the country, their education, em- 
ployment status, occupations, and income. And 
they have called for new and intensified program 
action to open wider opportunities for this 
minoMty group. 

T'his ch.^pter reflects the significant progress 
made during the past few years in botJi these 
directions. The first part presents a manpower 
profile of Spanish-speaking Americans, drawing 
upon the 1970 census, which provided the first 
comprehensive data for this segment of the popu- 
lation, as well as on other new sources. The second 
part recounts the major recent developments in 
manpower and related programs for the Spanish 
speaking, especially the disadvantaged. 

Despite their shared Spanish-language back- 
ground, the people variously denoted as Spanish 



speaking or of Spanish heritage are a heterogene- 
ous group. They rep-esent, in fact, microcosm of 
this country's ethi*:*: diversity. Somewhat para- 
doxically, not all speak Spanish themselves, 
though most of them do and all have ancestors 
who did. Some arc recent immigrants or of foreign 
parentage, while others come from families that 
were living in the Southwest or Puerto Rico before 
these areas became p irt of the United States. By 
far the largest group — well over 5 million, or 
nearly three-fifths of the estimated total number — 
arc of Mexican origin or descent. More than 1.5 
rnillion—about 1 out of everj- 6 — are Puerto Eioans 
(not counting the 2,7 million in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico).* Well over 600,000 are 
Cubans,* the majority of them refugees who have 
entered the United States since 1959, though some 
are from families long established in this country. 
Finally, a very large number, approaching 2 mil- 
lion altogether, came from or trace their descent 
to another Spanish origiii, most often Central or 
South America. 

These different groups of Spanish-speaking peo- 
ph' arc concentrated in oifTercnt parts of the 
United States. The gi'eat majority of Mexican 

^ ComprGhenMve clAta on the manpower characterlstlca and 
problems of retiidents of the Commonwealtli of Puerto Rko« 
comparable to tbo^e for mainland renldcntR of Spanish heritage, 
were not arallnble from the 1970 cerious when this ch&pter tvaa 
prepared. The Manpower Profile of the SpanUh 5peakln£, which 
conetltutea the fii«t part of the chapter, It*, therefore, limited to 
rcKldents of the ?iO States and the DlRtrlct of Columbia. The 
Information on manpower and related services to the Spanish 
Bpeaklnp, howeri^r, covt-ra Puerto Ulco SR v^^ll ns the mainland, 

•This estimate, based on the Jfi70 censun, may represent n 
RUbstantlnl undercount of the number of Cubans in ihe United 
States, In view of the estimate by the U.S- ImtnlgrAtlon Had 
Naturcllratlou Service clt«d below of recent Immigration of 
Cubans. 
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Americans lire in the rkwthwest. though si<rnifi- 
rant nunil)ers }iave moved to other sections of tlie 
c^>untrv\ Puerto Ri^-ans are heavily concentrated in 
Xe^ York Cit\\ and nioj?t Cubans live in Florida, 
witli smaller concent rations of both <rroups in other 
metropolitan areas. Within each of these areas, 
many of the SpanirJi speaking live in distinct, 
close-knit nei«^hborfaoods« either by choice or be- 
cause they cannot aiford or are barred from hous- 
ing elscT ere- Sometimes these neighborhoods are 
in city slums, sometimes in poverty-stricken 
barrios on the fringes of metropolitan centers. 

Partly because of their concentration in separate 
urban neighborhoods (or, in the case of some Mexi- 
can An>2ricans, in rural enclaves), many Ameri- 
cans of Spanish background have persistent 
English -languagip iifficuilties which may not be 
overcome even in tiie second generation. The fre- 
quent movement of pe<^Ie back and forth between 
Puerto Rico and the mainland tends to remforce 
this language barrier, as does the continuing inflow 
of immigrants from Mexico and the daily commut- 
ing to work hi border areas of the United States 
by subsf A numbers of Mexican residents. 

All tl . . actors have the effect of deepening 
and prolonging the cultural isolation of the 
Spanish speaking from the mainstream of the 
population. Mechanisms for reducing this isola- 
tion — for communication across etluiic lines in 
both the job market and other aspects of economic 
and social life — have been generally inadequate. 
And in many communities, ethnic prejudice and 
discrimination have been additional obstacles, es- 
pe^nally for the small numbers who have the addt^^l 
handicap of being black or a member of another 
racial minority group. 

To these difficulties must be added that of in- 
adequate education among both Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Puerto Ricans, especially in the older age 
groups (discussed later in this chapter). The rela- 
tive numbers with a high school education or better 
have been rising rapidl;> , and the current rates of 
school attendance among Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren pro-nise further progress in this direction. 
But for the present, lack of education and lack 
of knowledge of English are compounded obstacles 
to satisfactory, well-paid employment for many 
Spanish-speaking adults. 

Prohalbly the best single measure of the disad- 
vantaged economic and social situation of the j>eo- 
pie of Spanish background is their family income. 
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In 1971 the median income for all f unilies of >pan- 
i^ origin was ?7,500, not quite three-fourtlis of 
the median income fiirure for all Anieriran fam- 
ilies ($10,S00), though above tliat for black fami- 
lies ($6,400). The families of Puerto Rican back- 
ground were the worst off, with a median income 
of only o^^. 

The relatively larg^. prc^Kwtion of Spai^.ish- 
spealdiig workers in poorly paid jobs is clearly a 
major reason for their low average income. Signifi- 
cant and rising numbers of individuals from this 
group hold professional. technicaL and managerial 
positions of many type>, and much larger numbers 
are in other white-co' iar and skilled occnpations. 
But the proportion in laboring, farm, and ser\ncc 
jobs — the lowest-level occupations — is half again 
as high among workers of Spanish heritage as 
aanrng white workers generally, though by no 
niieans as targe as amomg N^roes (according to 
1970 census data presented later in this chai^r). 

TTie above-average incidence of unemployment 
among Spanish-speaking workers is another factor 
which tends to reduce their incomes. In March 
1972, the uinemplojroent rate for workers of Span- 
ish origin or descent was over 8 percent, about a 
third above the overall national rate* 

The manpower and related programs discussed 
in the final sections of this chapter are directed at 
these problems of jobles^ess and low-level em- 
ployment. Their goal is to help Spanish-speaking 
workers qualify for and enter more skilled occu- 
pations, offering both higher wages and promise 
of steady jobs. 

Workers of all ages are seirved by these pro- 
grams, but a major focus is appropriately on the 
young. Children and youth represent a much larger 
proportion of the Spanish speaking than of the 
total population, either white or black, owing 
principally to the high birth rate^ among people 
of Spanish background. The proportion of Span- 
ish-speaking youth in need of jobs is already high, 
and many more will enter the labor force in the 
near future. It is essential to afford these mounting 
numbers of young jobseckers, present and prospec- 
tive, the training and other services they need to 
find satisfying employment and become produc- 
tive members of the work force. 



•In tb** Commonwealth of"^uerfo~**Rlco, where seTere an- 
mployment has been 9 long-standing problem, the jobless rate 
r as estimated at 12 percent In March 1972. 
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THE POPULATION OF 
SPANISH BACKGROUND 

By far the most comprehensive information so 
far collected on the population of Spanish back- 
gr-^^^nd is provided by the 1970 census. Before that, 
littJe statistical information had been compiled on 
a national basis for this segment of the popula> 
tion, partly because of the difficulties inherent in 
identifying and enumerating satisfactorily the di- 
terse ethnic groups involved. Members of these 
groups have sometimes been identified on the basis 
of their own or their families' use of the Spanish 
language, sometimes <m the baas of their Spanish 
surnames or the country of their own or their par- 
ents' birth, or by self -identification as of Spanish 
origin or descent. Population counts and other 
statistical findings may differ considerably de- 
pt^nding on which of these approaches is used. 

Tlie 1970 cerisus broke new ground in using a 
combination of definitions, so as to obtain as com- 
prehensive a picture as possible of the American 
people of Spanish background. Altogether, there 
were O.C million Spanish-language people in the 
M) States and the District of Columbia in 1970, 
plus somp, mfiOO others vrith Spanish surnames- 
yielding a total of slightly wer 10 million. 

This t^stiniate makes no allowance for proba- 
ble census undeitxjunts or overcounts. The census 
is supi^osod to count everyone resident in this 
country, legally or otherwise (except some 
diplomatic i>ersonnel). But persons here il- 
legally probably tend to avoid census lakers, and 
V:u* number of Mexicans v:ho are illegal entrants 
to the United States is in the hundreds of thou- 
sands.* In addition, difficult problems are involved 
iu f^nuinei-ating the sometimes mobile population 
in urban low-income areas. The magnitude of the 
undercount, however, is unknown, as is the extent 
of ofFsetting overcounts {e.g., the inclusion in the 
Spanish-language total of Anglo spouses of 
Spanish-speaking people). 

In analyzing the ethnic origins and the social 



«0f the more (ban 420,000 deportable aliens located In 1971, 
fi3 pprwnt were Mexican. Bee J97I Annual Report (Washlngion : 
L\S. nfpnrtment of Justice, Immigration and NaturalUatlon 
Service), 1). 8. According to aome aourcea. It Is probable that, 
iwt every alien apprehended in tlie Soathwest, anotber bas 
escaped detection. 

o 
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and economic problems and characteristics of the 
Spaaish-hackgrouDd population, it is necessary to 
rely on slightly less compjrehensire data. This 
chapter will use data from the 1970 census or more 
recent sample suneys for groups defined on the 
basis either of Spanish language?. Spanish heritage, 
or Spanish origin or descent. Each of these broad 
definitions includes not only first- and second-gen- 
erat'on immigrants but also members of subsequent 
generations who still maintain their identity as 
Americans of Spanish background However, each 
definition yields a siiglitfy lower total population 
estimate for the group (aroiand 9,1 to million) 
than the combinatson estinmte already cited.^ 

The size of the major ethnic sul^oups within 
the Spanish-background population is best indi- 
cated by a 1972 suney, which showed that about 
5^ million l^S, residents considered themselves 
of Mexican origin, 1,5 million of Puerto Rican 
origin, and 630,000 of Cuban origin. In addition, 
1.8 million said they were of Central American, 
South American, or other Spanish origin/ 

A large number of Americans of Spanish back- 
ground were born outside the United States, In 
1970, there ^voi-e about 760,000 people in this coun- 
try who liad been bom in Mexico and 440,000 bom 



"The data In tMs cbapt«r are based on the 1970 I>ec^nUl 
Census and also on t: * Ci3rrenC population Scrrey ciT 
Biir«au of tbe Census, V.^, Departnaent of Commerce, In diita on 
tbe Spanlsh-bac^rround population, these sources used f?^"^*^ral 
deftnHlons fr«iuently referred U In tbfs chapter: SpAitish 
lanffuagt — persoas mrho had ^be Spanl&b lan^age spoken In 
the home as a child and all other persons in families in which 
tbe head or wife reported Spanish spoken In the home as « child ; 
Spanish orilfin or <l€«cfiif — persons who Ideotlfled themselTes as 
of Mexican, Puerto RIcan, Cuban. Central or South Amerlcen. or 
other Spanish ori^n or descent ; and Spanitk htritoffe. Spanish 
berlUge is a sunmanr concept utilised in presenting naUonal 
data Lq tbe 1970 census. It includes persons of Spanish language 
and otlk«»r8 of Spanish surnnme In the fire Soaithwestern States 
(Arizona, California, Colorado. Wew Mexico, and Texas) : persons 
of Puerto Rl<;an birth or parentage in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania ; and Spanish-speaking people in tbe remaining 42 
States and tbe District of Columbia. This definition excludes 
Cuban and other non-Puerto Rlcan Spanish -speak log Americans 
In tht Middle Atlantic States. 

DaU on thie Spanish heritage population in tbe fire Souths 
western States, tbe thirt* Middle Atlantic States, and Florida 
will onea be used as an Indication of tbe characteristics and 
problems of Mexicans, Puerto KlcaRs, and Cubans, respecUTCly. 

• U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
PoPnlation R^rta. Series P~20, No. 238. Otfcer Spanish orlffla 
inc?.udes Filipinos, iSpanlards, and some persons of RiuUtple 
Spanish ethnic origin. About 95 percent of all Spanish-speaking 
Americans are white, 3.3 percent are black, and 1.9 percent are 
of other races, primarily American Indians and Filipinos. tJnleSs 
otherwise specified, all overall data for whites and blacks pre- 
sented in this chapter Include, respectively, white and black 
people of Spanish background. 
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Spsmis h-spMkIng Americans are 
concejftrated in a faw Statas, 



States Tifith largest numbeo. 1970 

^^^1 Y.OQQUaOO or .-:«rv (C«t««anM. N«» York. Tam? 
TOO.OOO TO 399.1D0 4l^ruon«. 






Soum: U^. Otpartment of Labor. t^Md on ovngui dati 
from the U^. D«partnwm of Cofftrmroi. 



in Cuba. Also, close to 1.6 million had parents bom 
in Mexico, and over 120,000 were of Czi^an parent- 
age. The number of persons of Puerto Rican birth 
or parentage in the continental United States was 
nearly 1.4 million. 

As a comparison of these two sets of figures indi- 
cates, probably Ic^ than half of all Mexican Amer- 
icans are first- or second-generation inmiigrants — 
reflecting the fact that Mexicans have been enter- 
iniT the United States in large nmnbors for more 
than 60 years* In contrast., the vaci najority of the 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans have been in this coun- 
try for only one or, at most, ^wo generations. 

Large scale immigration, coupled with high 
birth t J^^ has led to rapid growth in the Spanish- 
background population. Between 1960 and 1970, 
the population of Mexican birth or parentage in- 
creased by 35 percent The relative increases in 
the numbers of first- and second-generation Puerto 
Ricans and Cubans in the country were naturally 
much greater (56 percent and 351 percent, respec- 
tively) , reflecting their recent influx. 



GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

Every State has ^me Spanish-speaking resi- 
dents, ranging in number from as few as 2,000 in 
North Dakota to more than 2.5 million in Califor- 
nia. Spanish-speaking Americans, however, are 
much more concentrated geographically than the 
population as a T^hole. They make up about 40 
percent of all the people in one ?>tate (New 
Mexico) and between 13 and 19 percent in four 
other Southwestern States (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, and Texas). But in no other State do ^ 
they represent more than 8 perceiit of the people, 
and in 30 Staf r^s their proportion of the population 
is only i percent or less. 

The States with the largest absolute numben; of 
Spanish-speakiniJ people are California, Texas, 
New York, Florida, and New Mexico, in that order 
(as shown in chart 14). These five States account 
for nearly three-fourths of the country's Spanish- 
language population, while the five States with 
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the most blacks crn^tain onlj a third of the black 
popoIatioQ. 

Most of the population of Spanish origin or de- 
scent in the five Southwestern States (about 84 
percent in W7'l) is Mexican American and most 
of the country s Mexican American people live in 
these States, However, there are sizable numbers 
also in the Chicago area, the northern parts of 
Indiana and Ohio, and southerr: 3IichigazL 
Though Cubans live primarily in Florida, j»r- 
ticulaiiy in the Miami and Tampa are^, they have 
smaller concentrations m the New Vork City- 
northeastern New Jersey area, where there has 
been a Cuban settl^nent for many years, and in 
the Los Angeles-L(Hig Beach and the Chicago- 
northwestern Indiana uibanized areas. Puerto 
Ricans, though concentrated abovte all in and near 
New York City, also have SGttl^na^ in Chicago 
and Philadelphia and, to a ksser extent, other 
areas. New York City alone has about Z out of 
every 5 people of Puerto Rican b^rth or parentage 
in the 3ta%>es, as many as the aHnbined population 
of the four largiest cities in Puerto Rico. 

As these residence patterns suggest., the urban- 
ization of Spanish -speaking Americans is gr^itit. 
above that of the tot«.l population and also tihal of 
blacks. In 1970, 84 percent of the Spanish-language 
population lived in metropolitan areas, compared 
with 74 percent of the blacks and 69 percent of the 
total population. Ho'iTover, Mexican Americans 
are less concentrated in the central cities of metro- 



politan areas than are blacks, and both they and 
the Cubans are nauch more likely to live in the <mii- 
skirts of these areas (as shown in table 1). This 
does nor mean. Ijfowever. that large numbers of the 
Spani^ i^>eakiQig are living in relatively «fflti>T|» 
suburbs. 7*" my live in smaller cities or other, fre- 
quently inqKiverished, urban or rural sections 
within metn^litan areas ; e:xaniples of such places 
are Easft Los Angeles and other barrios lying just 
outside central cities cf the Southwest. In addition, 
as the major exception to this general pattern of 
urbanizaticML, large numbers of Mexican Ameri- 
cans live in rural areas along the Mexican border. 
Moreover, many other Mexican Americans are mi- 
grant farmworkers who are home based in urban 
places but spend much of the year working afid 
living in rural areas. 

IMMIGRATION 

Atth<nigh the timing and circumstances of imi- 
gration differ among the three major Spanish- 
speaking groups, their destinations in this ooun - 
t ry have a common characteristic : most immigrrmts 
have moved to areas already containing many peo- 
ple of their particular ethnic background. This 
pattern has, of course, contributed heavily to the 
geographic ccmcentratim of the three ethnic 
groups. Hie reascms for it arc many and apply to 



Table 1. Pi*acB or Residence, by Race and for SpAmsH-LANouAvjE Population, 1970 



riaoe of reeidenee 


Total population 


Population of* — 


AU 
races 
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White 


! 

Negro 


Spanish 
Umgaage» 
total 


Mexican 
birth or 
parentage 


Puerto 
Eicen 
birthor 
parentage 


Cuban 
birth or 
parmtage 


Total: Number (thousands).. 


203» 210 


17g, ii9 


22, 550 


9,589 


2,339 


h 379 


561 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




68.6 


67.9 


74.3 


S3. 8 


83.5 


95.6 


96.4 




31.4 


28.0 


58.2 


52.0 


47.4 


83.0 


56.4 


Outside central city. - 


37. 2 


39.9 


1& 1 


31.8 


36.0 


12.7 


40.0 




3L4 


32. 1 


25.7 


16.2 


16.5 


4.4 


3.6 



* For definitions, iM uHier U<t diBcusaloD of the hues for Identifying Sovaci: U.S. Department of Commttct, Butmu of the Census. 1970 
these ethnic groups. Onsus of Population. 
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immigrants generally — to live with or near al- 
ready established relatives and friends who can 
help the newcomers to find housing and work ; to 
rtvoid tlie loneliness of isolation in a new land 
among people with a different language; and to 
share old customs with one's compatriots, as well 
as to receive their support in adapting to a new 
environment. 

Immigration from Mexico was relatively unim- 
portant until the beginning of this century, and 
during several decades of the 19th century was 
even overshadowed by the small amount of immi- 
gration from Spain itself. Early statistics are im- 
precise and incomplete, since transborder immigra- 
tion was not closely monitored and before 1848 
much of the Southwest was Mexican territory. 
Official records show only 78,000 Mexican immi- 
grants between 1820 arid 1910, of whom two- 
thiids entered the country between 1901 and 1910. 
More recently, there have been two periods of 
heavy Mexican immigration — ^the 20-year period 
following the Mexican revolution in 1911 and the 
last 20 years. About 678,000 Mexicans immigrated 
into the United States between 1911 and 1930, and 
754,000 between 1951 and 1970, as contrasted with 
only 83,000 during the 1930's and the 1940's~years 
of depression, war, and postwar readjustment. The 
earlier wave of immigrants represented an influx 
of low-wage labor for new large farms in the 
Southwestern States (unlike the European im- 
migrants of that period who found factory and 
service jobs in the Northeast), while the most re- 
cent Mexican immigrants have settled chiefly in 
urban areas, seeking nonagricultural employment 

That persons recently arrived from Mexico have 
been settling in areas already having a substantial 
Mexican American population is shown by data 
from the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Of th"^ 443,000 Mexicans who entered the country 
as permanent residents between 1960 and 1970, 55 
percent intended to settle in California.' Another 
25 percent intended to make Texas their St^te of 
permanent residence, while about 14 percent re- 
ported either Illinois, Arizona, or New Mexico as 
their future State of residfjice. 

The major influx of Cubans has occurred since 
1959. According to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, slightly over 600,000 Cubans have 

•Figures are for the 10-year period from July 1, i960, through 
June 30, 1970 ; see Annual Reports (Wafihlngton : U.S. Depart' 
ment of Justice, Immigration and I^^aturalization Service, 1961 
through 1970>. 
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entered this country since the beginning of that 
year, about two-thirds of them as refugeeo. Unlike 
most of the people arriving from Mexico and 
Puerto Rico, a sizable number of these Cubans had 
fared rather well economically in their homeland. 
Among them were white-collar workers and busi- 
nessmen whose economic positions were threatened 
after the Cuban revolution. Accordingly, these 
refugees were generally better educated and older 
than the incoming Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, 
though similarly handicapped by lack of knowl- 
edge of English and facing similar problems in 
adjusting to a new environment. 

The recent immigrants from Cuba, like t^ie Mexi- 
cans, have gone mainlj'' to areas where their com- 
patriots had already settled. The five States with 
the largest Cuban populations in 1960 (Florida, 
New York, New Jersey, California, and Illinois) 
were the ones of intended residence for 88 percent 
of the 238,000 Cubans who immigrated with visas 
between 1960 and 1970, Florida alone was the choice 
of 51 percent. 

Migration of Puerto Ricans to the continen^'al 
United States began during World War I, when 
they were granted U.S. citizenship, but was of rela- 
tively small scale until after World War II. Net 
inmigration to the mainland reached a peak of 
about 70,000 in 1953 and has since been consid- 
erably less. There was actually net outmigration in 
several years (1961, 1963, 1968, 1970, and 1971).* 
Unlike other Spanish-language groups (except 
Mexicans living adjacent to the border), Puerto 
Ricans not infrequently return to their homeland 
or may even make more than one trip back and 
forth between Puerto Rico and the mainland. Since 
Puerto Ricans come to the States seeking employ- 
ment primarily in New York, year-to-year changes 
in the employment situation in the New York area 
relative to that in Puerto Rico have a marked effect 
on the numbers moving in each direction. 

All these figures are concerned with people who 
have settled in the United States for pr;oli5?liged 
periods, if not permanently. In addition, tihere is 
another, much more mobile group— the "bairder 
crossers" — which adds substantially to the lAor 
force of Mexican background in areas adjaieenfe to 
the Mexican border. 

People living in Mexico and commuting to wdrk 
in the United States were estimated to number at 
least 100,000 in 1966, representing 11 percent of 

'Estimates prepared by the Puerto Rico PUnnlng Board, 
Bureau of Economic Planning, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 



the labor force in a strip of counties along the 
border from Texas to California. Some 48,000 were 
"Green Card" commuters, Mexican nationals clas- 
sified as "permanent resident aliens" who are 
formally authorized by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to commute across the 
border to jobs in this country. Li addition, there 
were in 1966 about 18,000 U.S. citizens, mostly of 
Mexican descent, who lived in Mexico but com- 
muted to work here, plus a substantial number of 
illega.1 entrants who also managed to cross the 
border frequently, going from their homes to jobs 
and back.^ These workers, especially the illegal 
entrants, do mainly farmwork and so have more 
associations with Mexican Americans in rural 
areas near the border than Avith those in cities. 
But their daily presence in this country is one of 
the factors which continually reinforce the cul- 
tural and language ties between Mexican Ameri- 
cans in the southwestern United States and 
people in Mexico. 

» David S. North, The Border Crossers: People Who Live in 
Mexico and Work in the United States (Washington : Tran*?- 
Centurjr Corporation. 1970), p. xl. 



AGE DISTRIBUTION, BIRTH RATES. 
AND FAMILY STRUCTURE 

The population of Spanish origin had a median 
age of only 20 years in 1972, 8 years below that for 
the total population.^^ This difference reflects the 
above-average birth rates in the Spanish-back- 
ground population. The number of children bom 
per thousand women aged 35 to 44 was 3,651 in 
1970 for those of Spanish heritage, compared with 
3,489 per thousand for black women and 2.888 per 
thousand for all white women of this age. The 
birth rate for Mexican American women was well 
above the rates for the other ethnic groups ; that 
for Cubans was well below even the overall rate 
for white women. (See table 2.) 

Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans are 
equally young groups, both with a median age of 
about 18 in 1972. The C'abans in this country are 
much older, with a median age of 34. (See chart 
15.) This difference can be traced partly to the dif- 

^^U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Cur- 
rent Population Reports. Sertes P-20. No. 238, July 1972. Data 
on age are for persons of Spanish origin or descent. 



Table 2. Selected Family and Social Characteristics, by Race and for Population of Spanish 

Heritage, 1970 
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Total 
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Three 
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United 
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Mid- 


Florida 
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western 


Atlantic 














States 


States 




Family Characteristics 
















Total families (thousands) 


51, 169 


45, 770 


4, 863 


2, 039 


1, 333 


252 


112 


Percent with female head 


10.8 


9. 0 


27. 4 


13.7 


12.8 


26. 7 


9.6 


Percent with own children under 18 years 


55.3 


54.5 


61. 0 


71. 0 


70. 7 


75.5 


59.7 


Percent with own children under 6 \*ears--- 


26. 1 


25.5 


30. 9 


40.6 


40.3 


44.2 


27. 0 


Mean size of family 


3. 56 


3. 49 


4. 11 


4. 29 


4. 38 


3. 93 


3.81 


Social Charactkbistics 
















Percent of persons under 18 years old living 
















with both parents 


82. 7 


86.8 


57. 3 


79.5 


80. 7 


63.5 


84.9 


Percent of persons 14 to 54 years old currently 
















or previously married known to have been 
















divvorced . . 


14.5 


14. 2 


17. 5 


13.4 


13.9 


11. 0 


16. 3 


Number of children born per 1,000 women 35 
















to 44 years old - . 


2, 956 


2, 888 


3, 489 


3.651 


3, 895 


3, 269 


2, 206 



» The Sivanish herlt^e population in the five Southwestern States Is Source: U.S. Department of CJommerce, Bureau of the Census. 1970 
primarily Mexican, iii the three Mid-Atlantic States Is entirely Puerto Rican, Census of Population, 
and In Florida is primarily Cuban. 
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CHART 15 

Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans 
tend to be younger-Cubans aider— 
than total U.S. population. 

Distribution of population by age group, 1970 
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Source: U,S. Department of Labor, based on census data 
from the U^r bepertment of Commerce. 



ference in bii-tli rates just referred to, but prob- 
ably even more totho jiire distribution of the large 
nuniboi^ of recent Cuban ininii<rnuits. Children 
under 10 constituted about 28 jiercent of all the 
Mexican Anierican.s and Piiei-to Ricans. but only 
about li percent of the Cuban i)0[)ulation. Elderlv 
persons (a*re 65 and over) rej) resented only about :2 
or 3 percent of the first two <;roups but 7 percent 
of the Cubans. Tlio elderly made \\\^ about 10 per- 
cent of all Americans. 

Hecause of the hir^e proportion of Aniericans 
of Spanish ori^n in the youu^rer a^e ^rroups 
(coupled with the expectation of ra])id i)opulation 
gro^vtli from continr.ed immigration and high 
birth rates), the repivsentation of this ethnic 
group in the ])opulation and labor force and in 
school enrollments will continue to mount. 
Whereas in 19r2 persons of Spanish origin or 
descent constituted 4.0 percent of the population 
aged 16 to 64 (and 3.6 ])ercent of the labor force in 
this age bracket), they re]7resented 6.1 percent of 
the youth under age 18 and 6.7 percent of tliosc 
under 5. 

Consistent with Spanish-speaking Americans- 
relative youth is the above-a\ erage size of the 
typical family. In 1972, families of Spanish origin 
had an aA'^erage of 4.0 members, compared to an 
average of 3.5 pci-sons per family in the total pop- 
ulation, Furthennoi'e, the proportion of families 
with dependent children is higher among those of 
Spanish background than in the total or the black 
po]:>nlation. 

Partly because of the presence of children in 
their families, the labor force participation of 
women of Spanish heritage tends to be low (as 
further discussed later in this chapter). This low 
labor force participation among the women, cou- 
pled with the large size of the average family, con- 
tributes to the low-income problems faced by many 
Spanish-speakhig households (also discussed 
later). In addition, it roeans that the ^^depcndency 
ratio" is high in this population group. This 
ratio — defined as the number of persons of all ages 
not in the labor force divided by the total labor 
force — strongly affects per capita income, stand- 
ards of living, and the ability of families to be 
economically independent. Among the people of 
Spanish heritage, the dependency ratio in 1970 
(1.89) was higher than that for blacks (1.76) and 
far above that for the total population (1.45). 

Additional factors which heavily influence a 
family's economic and social situation are the 



identity of the famil}' head and whether both par- 
ents are present in the household. In the Spanish- 
heritage iwj.'ulacioii as a whole, the proportion of 
families with female heads is 14 percent* slightly 
greater than in the total ix)pulation. }iloreover. as 
would be expected under xhese circumstances, the 
proportion of children living with both parents is 
sliglitly lower tlian in the population generally (80 
percent compared with 83 percent). 

The situation among Puerto Ricans contrasts 
sharply with these figures for the total Spanish- 
heritage population. Nearly 27 percent of their 
fainilies are headed by women, and only 64 per- 
cent of all Puerto Rican children live with both 
parents. These data on the composition of Puerto 
Rican families parallel those for blacks (as shorni 
in table 2). 

EDUCATION 

Americans of Spanish heritage still lag far 
behind the notional average in educational attain- 
ment, but they are'kiaking rapid strides in elimi- 
nating the illiterisicrth?^. has so long handicapped 
them in competing with the Anglo population. In 



1972, 1 out of every 5 adults of Spanish origin 
(those aged 25 or over) lacked the 5 years of edu- 
cation generally considered essential to achieve 
literacy — four times the corresponding figure for 
the general population, (See table 3,) However, 
the illiteracy rate among Spanish-sj>eaking Ameri- 
cans is far lower in the younger than the older age 
groups. 

Along with this decline in illiteracy has coiae 
a rapid rise in the rate of high school graduation. 
Among Spanish-speaking Americans aged 25 to 
29. nearly half had 4 years of high school educa- 
tion or better — four times tlie proportion with this 
much education among those aged 65 or over. The 
gap in high school completion rates between the 
general and the Spanish-speaking population re- 
mains very wide oven in tho younger age groups, 
but it is narrowing. 

Educational Differences Among 
States and Ethnic Groups 

Though illiteracy is being rapidly reduced in 
all Spanish-speaking groups, there are great dif- 
ferences in educational attainment among these 



Table 3. 



Percei^ft ot Popttlation With Less Than 5 Years or 12 or More Years of Schooling, 
BY Age and Spanish Origin, March 1972 



Years of school completed and age 


Total 


Population of Spanish origin 


popu- 
lation 


Total 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Kican 


Completed Lksss Than 5 Years of School 












4.6 
.8 
1.4 
2.5 
3.4 
5.6 
12.2 


19.3 
5.5 


26. 7 
7, 3 
12. 6 
21. 0 
33. 1 
47, 9 
74.8 


20, 2 
5.. 8 
8.7 

19.9 


26 to 29 years 


30 to 34 years 


8.4 
15.9 
25. 1 
30. S 
51.3 


35 to 44 years 


45 to 54 years 


39.9 


55 to 64 years 


65 years and over- 


(0 


Completed 12 or More Years of School 


(0 


Total, 25 years and over . 


58.2 
79.8 
73.9 
66.8 
59.8 
46.7 
32.0 


33.0 
47,6 
42.7 
35.2 
24. 9 
20.6 
12. 1 


25.8 
42.9 
40. 1 
28. 0 
14.2 
8.8 
.6 


23. 7 
30. 9 
22.6 
27.2 
21.3 


25to29vears . 


30 to 34 years 


35 to 44 vears— « 


45 to 54 years -.^ 


55 to 64 years-. 


65 years and over. 









^ Percent not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
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■ Source: v.B. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 238, July 1972. 
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Table 4. Median Yeabs of School Completed by Popttlatiox 25 Ye,\rs akd Over, bv Race an-d 

FOB Peksons of Spanish Heritage, 1970 



State 


1 

All 
races 


rotal populatic 
White 


m 

— — 


l^nmil la 4' 

Of 

Spanish 
heritage 




1*2. 1 


IZ 1 


9, 8 


9. 6 


Southwestern States: 












12.3 


1Z3 


9.7 


9. 0 




12.4 


1Z4 


11.9 


10. 6 




12.4 


12. 4 


12.2 


9.9 




12.2 


12. 2 


10.9 


a 7 


Texas 


11.6 


11.9 


9.7 


7. 2 


Mid- Atlantic States: 












12. 1 


12. 1 


10.5 


8. 3 




IZ 1 


12. 1 


10.8 


8. 6 




12.0 


12. 0 


10.4 


8.0 


Florida 


12. 1 


12. 2 


8.8 


n. 1 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of tbe Census. 1*^70 
Census of PopolAtion. 



groups and also from State to State. In the five 
Southwestern States where the bulk of the Mexican 
American population resides, tiie median years 
of school completed by persons of Spanish heri- 
tage ranged from 7.2 years in Texas to 10.6 years 
in California in 1970. (See table 4.) Puerto Ricans 
lag far behind the Mexican Aiiiericans (except 
those in Texas) in level of education; median 
years of schooling completed by adult Puerto 
Ricans in three Mid-Atlantic States ranged from 
8 to 8.6 years. Persons of Cuban origin are much 
better educated : the median educational attain- 
ment for Americans of Spaiiisli heritage in Florida 
was over 11 years. 

In part, these variations in educational attain- 
ment reflect differences existing before entrance 
into this country. Whereas Cubans have come here 
with a relatively high level of educational attain- 
ment, Puerto Rican inmigrants, as a group, have 
had relatively little education before arrival in 
the continental United States and this is probably 
even more true of Mexican immigrants. In addi- 
tion, Spanish-speaking Americans long established 
in this country have often been isolated from the 
rest of the population by their poverty and by 
discriminatory as well as self-imposed barriers, so 
that they have been slow to acquire English-lan- 
guage skills and, thus, start on the path to educa- 
tional advancement. 
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Knowledge of English 

Improvement in English-language skills, both 
cause and consequence of better educational op- 
portunity, is clearly a major factor in the sharp 
rise in educational attainment among the younger 
people. A 1969 census study found that 60 i>ercent 
of the people of Spani^ origin aged 16 to 24 who 
grew up in homes where< English was the cus- 
tomary language had completed at least 12 years 
of school, compared with only about 30 percent of 
those from Spanish-language homes. 

Accordingly, it is encouraging that illiteracy in 
English is declining rapidly among the Spanish 
speaking as a group (as shown in chart 16). Al- 
though only about 3 out of 4 adults of Spanish 
origin (aged 25 and over) could read and write 
English in 1969, 9 out of every 10 young people 
(aged 10 to 24) reported that they could do so. 
Among Americans of Mexican origin, the proper- 
tion reporting inability to read and write Eng- 
lish was 28 percent for the adults but only 5 per- 
cemt for the younger group. For Puerto Ricans, 
however, the corresponding figures were higher 
(about 40 and 20 percent, respectively), pointing 
to a persistent problem of illiteracy in English 
even among the youth. 



Educgtional Attainment of Women 

American ^vomen of Spanish lieritage lag be- 
hind their men in both educational attainment and 
acquisition of English-language skills. In contrast 
to Negro women (who are better educated than 
Kegi^o men, except in the youngest age groups) 
and to white women generally (whose median 
level of education is the same as that of white 
men), women of Spanish heritage have, on the av- 
erage, about a half year less education than their 
men. The median level of .schooling was 9.4 years 
for these women in 1970, compared with 9.9 years 
for men. Similarly, only about 2 out of 3 women of 
Spanish origin aged 25 years and over could read 
and write English in 10G9. conii)ared with 3 out of 
every 4 men. 

The fact that Spanirsh-speaking women tend to 
have large families and to stay at home at least 
until their children are grown has contributed to 
these lags in education and acquisition of English- 
language skills. Since they are less likely to enter 
the labor force than black women or all white 



women as a group, they have less economic incen- 
tive to seek educational opjX)rtunities, How 
qui(*kly women of Spanish background will narrow 
tlie gap in education and employment l>etween 
themselves and women of other ethnio backgrounds 
cannot be predicted. It is significant, however, that 
among young women of Spanish origin (those 
aged 10 to -4), the proi)ortion who can read and 
write English is now 9 out of every 10 — the same 
as for young men. 

Educational Progress of Mexican 
Americans and Puerto Ricans 

Although illiteracy is declining rapidly- among 
the Spanish speaking generally, there are great 
differences among the major ethnic subgroups in 
the l ate of progress toward wider achievement of 
high school diplomas. Mexican Americ^ins have 
moved paiticularly fast in tliis direction : the pro- 
poition with 12 or more years of schooling in 1972 
was three times as great among thoSe' aged 25 to 
29 as in the 45- to 54-year-old group (as shown in 
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Nearly aff teenagers of Spanfsh background are literate m English 

In older age groups, /nabflity to read and write is a prevalent problem 
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table 3). In contrast, among Puerto Ricans, the 
relative number with at least a high school educa- 
tion was only 50 percent higher in the younger 
than the older group. 

These rre sizable gains. Ifevertheless, youth of 
Spanish background still have far to go to equal 
the educational attainment of the general popula- 
tion, as is shown by their high school dropout 
rates. In 1970, only 83 percent of the 16- and 17- 
year-olds of Spanish heritage were enrolled in 
school, compared with 90 percent of white youth 
generally. The highest d )pottt rates were re- 
ported for Puerto Rican youth ; in liic three SCd- 
Atlantic States where they are concentrated, 1970 
enrollment rates among Puerto Rican 16- and 17- 
year-olds ranged from 68 percent (in Penn^l- 
vania) to 77 percent (in New York), whereas 92 
to 93 percent of all white 16- and 17-ycar-olds in 
these States were in school. 

Although the proportion completing hi^ 
school is smaller among young Puerto Bicans 
than eitiuer Mexican American or Cuban youth, 
those ^ho succeed in acquiring diplomas are far 
more likely to enter college than are high school 
graduates in the other ethnic groups. A recent fol- 
lowup study in New York CSiy found that 62 per- 
cent of the 1971 Puerto Rican high sciiool gradu- 
ates entered college. Large numbeiB of these youth 
were enabled to do so by the open admissions 
policy in effect at the City University of New 
Yoric (CDNY).*^ In contrast, the proportion of 
Mexican American high school graduates entermg 
college in 1970 was only 1 in 3 in New Mexico and 
still smaller in. Colorado (fewer than 1 in 5) and 
in Texas (not even 1 in 6) » 

The proportion of Spanish*speaking youth at- 
tending college is clearly lower than that of 
Anglos, despite recent gains. This is true not only 
in the Southwest but also in New York and other 
sections of the country. Rates of college attwdance 
and graduation for youth of Spanish background 
are higher than those for blacks, however, and 
they are rising— as are the comparable rates for 
the total population and for blacks. 



u Under this poUcy all lotnX hisb school sraduateg are 
elUflble tor college admUslon. See Arthur Sla&k, Margaret Keoef- 
Bky. Leonard Kogan, and LawreDce Podell, The Oradttate^ Re- 
studied: A Comparieon of the Folloto-itp ot Jfeto York CiiV Sigh 
School Orcduoit% of 197C and 1971 (New York: Center for 
Sodal Research, The Graduate School and UnlTerBlty Center, 
The City Unlverfllty oi Kew York, September 1972) . 

^ S. P. Marland, Jr„ U.S. CommUsloxier of Edacatlon, "Com- 
pletion tbe BtHTolutlon/* a speech given at New Mexico Highlands 
UniversU^ Ias Vegas, K. Mez., on June 5, 1972. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

The many Spanish-speaking adults without ade- 
quate ediicaticMi or command of Engli&h have 
pervasive problems of joblessness and underem- 
ployment. Large numbers can qualify only for 
low-skilled occupations^ characterized by low pay, 
high unemployment rates, and poor working con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, sizable numbers of Spanish- 
speaking workers hold professional, managerial, 
other white-collar, and craft jobs — testifying to 
the economic progress now being made by a grow- 
ing proportion with the educational preparation 
essential for effective competition in today's job 
market. 

Unemploymvnf ond Part-YMr Work 

The unemployment rate was about a\^hird higher 
for workers of Spanish origin than for the total 
labor force in March 1972 (the latest date for 
which unemployment data were available for this 
ethnic group when this report was prepared). In 
that month 8.2 percent of the Spanish-speaking 
labor force was unemployed, representing roughly 
a quarter of a million jobless persons. 

The impact of unemployment is significantly 
smaller among workers of Cuban background than 
in the two other major subgroups. In April 1970, 
the jobless rate was 4.4 percent for workers of 
Spanish heritage in Florida, most of them Cubans, 
the same as the national rate for the total civilian 
labor force but somewhat above the 3.8-percent 
average rate for all workers in Florida. Among 
Mexicans in the Southwest and Puerto Bicans in 
the Northeast, jobless rates were much higher — 
nearly as high as the national rate for black work- 
ers, as the following 1970 census figures show: 



PeroirU unemployed, April idTO 
Race and Spanith herUoffe — 





Bath 
$exei 


Men 


Women 


Total labor force 


44 


3.9 


6.2 


White 


4. 1 


3.6 


4.8 




7.0 


6.3 


7. 7 


Labor force of Spanish 










6.6 


5.8 


8. 1 


Five Southwestern States. 


6.9 


6. 1 


8. 6 


Three Mid-Atlantic 








States 


6.7 


6. 1 


8. 1 


Florida 


4.4 


3.2 


6.2 



The un^playmeut rates for Mexican and 
Puerto Rican women were particularly high, 
slightly above the rate for black women. These 
women's job-finding diffic* tlties are probably trace- 
able in part to their especially low level of educa- 
tion, whereas the job-finding success of the Cuban 
women reflects their distinct educational advan- 
tage (discussed in the preceding seetitm). 

Lack of skill also plays a part in the unemploy- 
ment of Spanish-speaking workers. According to 
1970 census data, the majority of unemployed 
Mexican American and Puerto Rican men and 
women last woriced in low-drilled, unemployment- 
prone blue-collar and service occupations. The re- 
lative numbers in such occupations were higher — 
and the proportions in white-collar and skilled oc- 
cupations much lower— among the jobless workers 
than among those employed at the time of the 
census (whose occupations are discussed later in 
this chapter). 

As their high unemployment rates indicate, men 
and women of Spanish background often work 
only part of the year. In 1970, when 69 percent 
of the husbands in all white families worked year 



round at a full-time job, only 62 percent of the 
Mexican Amt^rican husbands and 66 j>ercent of the 
husbands of other Spanisli origins (excluding 
Puerto Hicans) were fully employed. In Puerto 
Kican families, the husbands were as likely as other 
white husbands to be working full time, >car 
round? but the high proportion of sue!: families 
with female heads offset this employment advan- 
tage. Only a small proportion of Puerto Rican 
female family heads were in the woric force during 
any part of the year. (See table 5.) 

In view of the high incidence of unemployment 
among Mexican American and Puerto Rican men 
and their concentration in low-paid occupations, 
it might be expected that their wives would be 
druwn into the work force in large numbers as 
secondary earners. However, this is not the case. 
Only :;bout 39 percent of all Mexican American 
wives and 34 percent of the Puerto Ricans were 
employed at any time during 1970, a proportion 
considerably less than the overall figure for white 
wives and even further below that for black wives. 
And relatively few were fuai-time, year-round 
workers. In these ethnic groups, the economic 



Table 5. Proportion or Htjsbaots and WrvBs With Work Experience During 1970, by Rack 

ANB FOR Persons op Spanish Origin 





Total 


Total 


Population of Spanish origin 


Family statUB and work experience 










white > 


Negro » 














Total 


Mexican 


Puerto 


Other 












Rican 




Husbands in husband-wife famihes: 














Number (thousanda) 


38, 677 


2, 9d2 


1»441 


822 


180 


439 


Percent who: 












Worked at some time during year 




88.8 


91. 7 


91.8 


8a 9 


9Z 8 


Worked full time year round 


69.4 


62.2 


64.2 


Ci.8 


71. 1 


65. 7 


Wivee: » 
















3d» 533 


3,016 


I, 564 


833 


218 


513 


Percent who: 








Worked at some time during year 


50.0 


63.3 


41.8 


38.9 


33.5 


49.9 


Worked fuU time year round 


20. 1 


28. 1 


14.2 


U. 0 


14. 2 


19. 3 


Female family heads: 














Number (thousands) . 


4» 055 


1. 433 


311 


114 


110 


87 


Percent who: 














Worked at some time during year 


61.0 


61.7 


46.9 


54.4 


23. 6 


66. 8 


Wovked fuU time year round 


34.2 


26.0 


23. 5 


23. 7 


1Z7 


36. 7 



» Excludes persons of Spanish origin. Soub^b: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, b^d on 

» The number of wives does not agree with the husband-wtia totals since data from U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureett of the Census, Current 
husbands in the Armed Forces are excluded from these data. Population Siurey. March 1971. 
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pressures on women to work have be^n countered 
by the traditional role of women as honieniakers, 
the large size of the average family, and probably 
also the wonien's low earnings potential. 

Among the families of Cuban and other Spanish 
origin, however, the proportion of wives working 
is much higher — as high as in the white population 
gt*nerally. The higher average family incomes of 
the Cubans are undoubtedly traceable in part to 
the Cuban women's more i equcnt employment. 



Lobor Force PartidpaKon 

The labor force participation rates for women 
of Spanish origin confirm the finding that Cuban 
women are more 1 ikely than either Me.xican Ameri- 
can or Puerto Rican women to seek jobs outside 
their homes. In March 1972, over half of all 
women of Cuban origin were in the work force, 
compared with little more than a third of the 
Mexican Americans and only 1 out of every 4: 
Puerto Ricans. The corresponding rates for white 
women generally and for Negroes were in between 
(48 and 48 i^eitjcnt, resi^ectively). (See chart 17.) 

The impact of childrearing on the labor force 
activity of women of Spanish heritage can be as- 
sessed from the following data for women aged 
16 and over from the 1070 census: 

Labor foret partiopation raUn for 

Race and SpQni9h heritage Children Children So children 

under 6 aged 6 to under 18 
17 onlv 

Total women: 

White 28.4 40.0 41.5 

Negro 47. 6 .^0. 8 43. 4 

Women of Spanish heritage- - „ 28.4 43.5 41.7 

Five Southwestern States. 29. 8 43. 3 40. 1 

Three Mid-Atlantic 

States,. 16.6 3G. 5 39.9 

Florida 38.6 59. V 45.1 

Cuban women in Florida have high labor force 
participation rates — above those for other women 
of Spanish heritage and also for white women 
generally — regardless of whether there are any 
children present in the family. But for Puerto 
Eican and Mexican American women, the pattern 
of labor force activity. is more complicated. The 
Puerto Rican mothers with children under 6 had 
a labor force rate little more than half that 
for all white women with children of this age. 
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White 

Negro and other races 
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As their children reach school age, the proportion 
of Puerto Rican women working or seeking work 
increases but remains significantly below the cor- 
responding figure for all white women. Mexican 
American wom^n in the SouthAvestern States who 
iiave preschool-age children enter the labor force 
to about the same extent as white women generally, 
but as their children get older^ their participation 
rate does not rise as fast as the overall rate for 
white women. Nevertheless, in. both Mexican Amer- 
ican and Puerto Rican families without children 
under 18, the women are abo\it as likely to be 
workers as they arc in all such white families. 

Among men, the labor force participation rates 
are much tha same for Mexican Americans and 
Cubans as for all white men. However, the pro- 
portion of Puerto Rican men in the labor force 
is distinctly lower — only 73 percent in Mardi 1972 
compared with 79 percent for all white men and 
7ii percent for Negroes. The low labor force rate 
for young Puerto Rican men aged 16 to 24 (only 
53 percent compared with 69 percent for all young 



white men and 59 percent for blacks) is a source 
of particular ctmcem- 

In part, the low labor force participation rate 
for Puerto Eicans is accounted for by health 
problems. About 27 percent of all Puerto Kican 
men under 65 outside the labor force in 1970 were 
disabled; the comparable proportion for all white 
men was only 13 percent, and for black men, 17 
percent But it is also apparent that many able- 
bodied Puerto Rican youth are not seeking jobs — 
probably btxiause of discouragement about their 
chances of overcoming their educational and odier 
handicaps and finding decently paid employment. 



Occiipational Distribution 

The significant numbers of Spanish-speaking 
Americans now employed in professional, other 
white-collar, and skilled occupations and the con- 
tinued concentration of the majority in low-level 
jobs are apparent from 1970 census data (shown 
in table 6). To sunamarize briefly a few key find- 
ings: 

— ^Me2*ican American men have made greater 
progress in entering professional and mana- 
gerial occupations than Puerto Ricans, The 
Cubans, many of whom had professional 



Table 6. Occupations of Employed Persons by Sex, Race, and for Those op Spanish Heritage, 

1970 

iPercent distribution] 



Sex and occupation group 


All employed 
persons 


Employed persons of Spanish heritage 


White 


Negro 


Total 
United 
States 


Five 
South- 
western 
States 


1 

\ Three 
Mid- 
Atlantic 
States 


Floridi^ 


Men 














Number (thousands) 


43, 030 


4,052 


1, 897 


1, 255 


194 


112 




100.0 


loa 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, technical, and managerial 
















27. 0 


&8 


15. 2 


14 4 


8. 2 


20.3 


Sales workers 


7.4 


2. 1 


4. 7 


4.5 


4.5 


7. 7 


Clerical workers 


7.6 


8. 1 


7.6 


7. 0 


12. 0 


8.9 


Craftsmen and kindred workers 


21.8 


la 2 


19.8 


20. 6 


15. 4 


21. 8 


Operatives 


18. 7 


29. 6 


25. 2 


23. 9 


32. 3 


18. 7 


Nonf arm laborers 


5. 7 


15.8 


10. 1 


11.2 


7. 1 


6.7 


Service workers (including private house- 














hold) 


7.3 


16. 0 


11. 3 


10. 6 


19. 6 


12. 7 


Farmworkers 


4.5 


4.4 


6. 2 


8.0 


.8 


3. 2 


Women 














Number (thousands) 


25, 253 


3,309 


990 


647 


91 


73 


Percent 


1^0. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Professional, technical, and managerial 














workers i 


20. 2 


12u8 


12. 0 


11.7 


S. 1 


10.5 


Sales workers 


8. 1 


2. 5 


6. 0 


6. 3 


4. 2 


6. 2 


Qerical workers _ 


36.9 


20. 7 


30. 0 


29.9 


30.8 


28.9 


Craftsmen and kindred workers 


1.9 


1.4 


2. 2 


2. 1 


2. 4 


3.0 


Operatives 


14. 1 


16.5 


24. 1 


21.0 


40.6 


32. 7 


Nonfarm laborers 


0.9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1. 1 


1.0 


Service workers (except private household) . . 


15. 4 


25.5 


18.5 


20. 1 


11. 6 


14. 2 


Private household workers 


2. 0 


17. 9 


4. 0 


5.0 


.9 


1.9 




. 7 


1.2 


1.9 


2.5 


. 1 


1. 7 



Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau ot the Census. 1970 

Census of Population . 
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training and experience before leaving their 
homeland, have larger relet ive numbers in 
these fields of ^rovk tJian other men of Span- 
ish heritfige. But there is still a wide gap be 
tween ths representation eren of the Cubans 
in professional and managerial fields and that 
of all white male workers. 

— Skilled craftsmen are the largest single oc- 
cupational group among tha Cuban men, the 
second larger among the Mexican Americans. 
The relative numbers in craftsman jobs are 
much the same for these men as for all white 
male workers. Puerto Ricans, however, are 
less often employed in these l>ctter paid occu- 
pations; tlie proportion in skilled jobs is about 
the same among Puerto Rican as among black 
men. 

— Operative, laboring, service, and farm oc- 
cupations employ about 3 out of 5 Puerto 
Rican men, slightly le&? than half of the Mex- 
ican Americans, and about 2 out of 5 Cubans. 
The concentration of workers of Spanish 
herit|ge^in these occupations — generallj^ the 
leAWtJciUcd and lowest paid — is less than that 
of black male workers, though higher than for 
all white men, 

— ^Most women workers of Spanish back- 
ground are in clerical, operative, and service 
jobs. The occupational distribution of these 
women is similar in each of the three ethnic 
subgroups, with a few noticeable exceptions. 
Relatively more of the Puerto Rican women 
than of the other two groups are in operative 
jobs — because of the concentration of Puerto 
Ricans in northeastern cities with large man- 
ufacturing industries. Mexican American 
women, on the other hand, more often hold 
service jobs than do either Puerto Ricans or 
Cubans. 

— Even among Mexican Americans, the pro- 
portion engaged in farmwork is relatively 
small — only about 1 out of every 12 employed 
men and perhaps 1 out of 40 women workers. 
In the other ethnic groups, the relative num- 
bers in farm jobs are much smaller still. 

The occupational future for all major groups of 
Spanish background, as for the work force gener- 
ally, appears to lie predominantly in nonf arm occu- 
pations. To make further progress toward occupa- 
tional and economic parity with Anglo workers. 



they will need increased preparation tor higher 
level jobs in manufacturing- trade. servic<:. and 
other nonagricultural industries and <!omi.aensu- 
rateh* wider opportunities in these fields. 



FAMILY INCOME AND EARNINGS 

Spanish-speaking families have an average in 
come level far below that of Arglo families, be- 
cause of their workers' concentration in low-level 
jobs and above-averar^ rates of unemployment, the 
relatively small numbers of families with second- 
ary earners, and, in some instances, the absence of 
any family breadwinner. In 1971, the median in- 
come for all families of Spanish origin was $7,500, 
higher than that for blacks ($6,400) but far short 
of the median for all white families ($10,700). 
Puerto Rican fiiniilics liad a particularly low aver- 
age income — trveu below that of bhic:::s. Of all 
groups of Spanish origin, Cuban families wore the 
bi*st off, as is shown by the following figurob on 
family incomes in 1971 : 

PfTcenl ofSamillfn leith 
incomts- 



Race end Spanish origin 


Median — 






income 


Under 








$5,m 


or more 


All families 


$10, 285 


18. 5 


24. S 


White 


10, 672 


16. 2 


26. 4 


Ncg;r:> 


6, 440 


38.6 


10. 6 


Families of Spanish 








origin 


7, 548 


30.4 


10. 3 


Mexican 


7, 486 


31.2 


9. 1 


Puerto Rican 


6, 185 


38.5 


5. 3 


Cuban 


9, 371 


22.4 


21.4 


Other.. 


8, 494 


24.5 


13. 0 



The Low Income Threshold and 
the Low Earnings Problem 

The Federal Government's low income standard 
is a conservative measure of the minimum income 
needed by a family for subsistence.^^ In 1971, this 
standard was set at $4,137 for an urban family of 
four — with downward adjustment, of course, for 
smaller families and upward for larger ones. 

One-fourth of all Americans of Spanish ori- 
gin — 2.4 million — were in families with 1971 in- 
comes below the low income threshold. As would 

" U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of tbe Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 238, July 107fi, and P-60. 
No. 85, December 1972. 

1* For a dl^icusslon of the ;<>w Income standard, see U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of tbe Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, No. 86, December 1972. 



be expected from the famih- income figures just 
cited- tlie pro])ortion of people in tlie low-income 
group was lii<rhest. amoxig Puerto Ricans (32 per- 
cent) and Mexicans (29 percent), while among 
Cubans and otliers of Spanish origin the relative 
numbers with low incomes were close to the overall 
rate for the United Srates population as a whole 
(13 percent), 

Tlie absence of a iiiale breadwinner is an impor- 
tant factor in the low incomes of many families of 
Spanish backgi-ound. In all three ethnic subgroups, 
the proportion of poor families headed by a woman 
in 1969 was at least twice the average figure for all 
families of the same ethnic background. 

The presence of a male breadwinner is no guar- 
antee of an adequate family income, however. 
Many Mexican American men have earnings too 
small to lift their families above the low income 
line, primarily because of their concentration in 
low-skilled blue-collar, farm, and service occupa- 
tions. Earnings in such jobs are generally low and 
especially so for Mexican American workers, as 
shown by data for men of Spanish heritage in the 
Southwestern States (who are mostly Mexican 
Americans). Those employed as operatives had 



median earnings of $6-000 in 1969; as nonfarm 
laborers, $i,500; and in farm jobs, $3,100. (See 
table 7.) 

Furthermore, poor Mexican American families 
tend to l)e large (4.9 persons per family, on the 
average) and need a relatively lar^c income to 
reach the mini.miun subsistence level. Compara- 
tively few have secondary earners (as indicated by 
the preceding discussion of the wivesMimited labor 
force activity ) . And even when the wives are work- 
ing, their contribution to family income is likely 
to \ye meager. The median eaniings of Mexican 
American wives in the Southwest were little more 
than $2,000 in 1970, well below the earnings of em- 
ployed wives in either of the two other ethnic 
subgroups. 

In many Puerto Rican families, the struggle to 
achieve a minimnm-subsistence income is made 
more difficult by tlie lack of a male breadwinner. 
Slightly more than half of ill poor Puerto Rican 
families are headed by women, many with small 
children. In a number of respects the situation of 
these families parallels th?^t of poor black families. 
The absence of the father may leave a Puerto Rican 
family dependent on the mother s inadequate earn- 



Table 7. Median Earnings of Persons 16 Years and Over, for Selected Occupation Groups, 
BIT Sex and Race and for Those of Spanish Heritage, 1969 



Sex and occupation group 



Men 



All occupations 

Professional, technical and managerial 

workers ^ 

Craftsmen and kindred workers 

Operatives 

Nonfarm laborers 

Farmers and farm managers , 

Farm laborers 



Women 



All occupations. 

Clerical workers 

Operatives.. 



Total civilian 
labor force 



White 



$7, 875 

11, 108 
8, 305 
6, 995 
4,818 
4, 955 
2,874 



3, 738 

4, 235 
3, 665 



Labor force of Spanish heritage 



Negro 



$5, 194 

7, 659 
5, 921 
5, 530 
4, 208 
1, 656 
1, 868 



3,008 
4, 153 
3, 340 



U.S. 
average 



$6, 039 

9, 264 
7, 111 
5, 881 
4, 684 
4, 764 
075 



3,241 
3,919 
3, 299 



Five South- 
^v^estern 
Stat-es 



$5, 963 

9, 195 
7, 125 
5, 959 
4, 523 
4,663 
3, 123 



3, 065 
3,847 
3, 151 



Three Mid- 
Atlantic 
States 



$5, 474 

7,441 

6, 2-^' 

5, 005 
4, 468 
2, 807 



3, 868 

4, 478 

3; 594 



Florida 



$5, 621 

8, 425 
6, 226 
4,991 
3, 965 
8, 022 
2, 706 



3, 222 
3, 761 
3, 139 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 
Censos of Population. 
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-raging less than $4,000 a year) or on pub- 
li ...jiytance. 

Even in families headed by men the difficulties 
of achieving an adequate income are likely to be 
as acute for Puerto Kicans as for Mexican Ameri- 
cans. Puerto Rican men tend to earn less than Mex- 
ican Americans j in 1970, the median earnings of 
Puerto Rican men in the Mid- Atlantic States were 
only $5,600, compared to around $6,000 for Mexi- 
can Americans in the Southwest. And- though, 
Puerto Rican wives haA'e higher average earnings 
than Mexican American wives, they too are often 
deterred from work by childrearing responsi- 
bilities. 

As was pointed oitt earlier, average family in- 
come is not as low among Cubans as among either 
Mexican Americans or Puerto Ricans in the coun- 
try as a whole. In view of this finding, it is some- 
what surprising that men of Spanish heritage in 
Florida, mostly Cubans, have lower median earn- 
ings than Mexican American men in the South- 
Avestern States and, in some occupations, even than 
Puerto Rican men in the Mid-Atlantic States (as 
shown in table 7) . One reason for these differences 
in earnings is certainly the differential in general 
wage levels among the three regions j if nation- 
wide earnings data were available for the three 
ethnic groups, the relative lag in earnings for the 
Cuban men might be significantly reduced. Never- 
theless, these findings on the earnings of male 
workei*s underscore the economic significance of 
Cuban women's high labor force participation 
rates. The additional earners in the Cuban families 
are a key factor enabling them to maintain a rela-. 
tively favorable income position. 

Income and Level of Education 

The income experience of men of Spanish back- 
ground accords in general with the assumption that 
increases in educational attainment bring higher 
incomes. Among men of Spanish origin aged 25 or 
over, those with just 4 years of high school educa- 
tion had a median 1971 income of close to $8,000, 
compared with about $4,000 for those with less 
than the 5 years of schooling considered necessary 
for functional literacy. The upward ti-end in in- 
come was steady from one educational group to the 
next higher, up to those with college education (as 
shown in table 8). 



Table 8. Median Income of Men 25 Years 
AND Over, .BY Years of School Completed 
AND FOR Those of Spanish Origin, 1971 



■ 




Population of 




• Total 


Spanish origin 


Years of school completed 


popula- 








tion 










TotuI 


Mexican 


Total 


$8, 243 


. $6, 384 


$6, 150 


Elementary: ' 










2, 945 


' 4, 110 


3, 956 




. 4, 241 


5,407 


5, 648 




. 5,472 


5, 941 • 


6. 136 


High school: 








1 to 3 yeai-s,. 


7, 571 - 


6,919 


7, 132 


4 years-.-----,: 


9,091*^ 


7,980 


"8,421 


College: 








' 1 or more years 


11, 887 


9, 114 


9, 154 



Source: U.S. Department of Comnierce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Survey, March 1972- • ' - 



Nevertheless, educational improvement provides 
no full answer to. the income problems of this 
ethnic group. Men of Spanish origin with only 8 
years of schooling or less actually have an income 
level above the national average for men with this 
level of education. This apparent advantage partly, 
reflects the fact that a high proportion of the men 
in the lower educational groups are blacks, whose 
average earnings are even lower than those of 
Spanish-speaking Avorkers. 

Among men with some high school or college 
education, the situation is reversed. Those of Span- 
ish origin fall progressively farther below the 
total male population in level of income as they 
move up the educational ladder. Men of Spanish 
origin with just a high school education, for exam- 
ple, had a median 1971 income about 12 percent 
below the average for all men with the same 
amount of schooling. The differential' was nearly 
twice as great (23 percent) among men who had 
completed a year or more of college. 

Many factors undoubtedly contribute to this 
widening income differential. Some of the most 
liighly educated of the Spanish speaking are recent 
immigrants who got their education abroad 
and face difficult problems in locating and qualify- 
ing for jobs commensurate with their education. 
And lack of full command of English is likely to 
be a greater obstacle in qualifying for the highly 
paid professional and other positions normally 
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entered by well-educated people tlian in obt^>ining 
jobs lower down the occupatiojial ladder. In addi- 
tion, howe- er, these income differentials ur.doubt- 



edly reflect to some degree the discrimination in 
hiring and promotion which still confronts 
Spanish-speaking workers. 



Achieving Wider Opportunities for the Spanish Speaking 



The Federal Government is moving in a number 
of ways to attack the complex of obstacles imped- 
ing the employment progress of Spanish-speaking 
Americans. Government progi-ams are supplying 
many jobless and underemployed Avorkers, both 
youth and adults, with needed training in new 
skills, often coupling this with English language 
instruction and remedial basic education. Groups 
with special adj'ustment problems — including 
Vietnam veterans, recently arrived refugees and 
other immigrants, and farmworkers unable to 
make a living in agriculture — are receiving added 
help. Effective education for Spanish-speaking 
children and youth is another crucial direction of 
action, which can hold the key to satisfactory j'obs 
and incortie f or these young people after they leave 
school. Finally,. there, is action to eliminate dis- 
criminatory ^)arriers and open wider opportunities 
fdr this minority group._ 

The remainder of this chapter is concerned with 
the progress now being made in all these direc- 
tions through Government action, in cooperation 
with the major organizations of the Spanish- 
speaking community. 



MANPOWER TRAINING AND 
WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

Enrollments In 1972 

Nearly 250,000 Spanish-speaking Americans ob- 
tained jobs or training in fiscal 1972 in manpower 
programs administered by the Department of 
Labor, a large inci-ease over the 154,000 enrolled 
just 2 years earlier. The Spanish speaking repre- 
sented 13 percent of all enrollees in these programs, 
far above their proportion of the total population 
(5 percent) or of the people in families below the 
low income threshold (9 percent). 

In some pi-ograms, close to a fifth of all 1972 
enrollees were Spanish speaking. This was true 




in the Work Incentive (WIN) Program for wel- 
fare recipients; in the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program (CEP) , which serves hard-core un- 
employed in certain urban slums and rural poverty 
areas; in the Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) Program, in which the disadvan- 
taged are hired and trained in private industry; 
and in the JOBS-Optional Program (JOP), 
which provides on-the-job training for less disad- 
vantaged individuals.^^ In other programs the pro- 
portion of Spanish-speaking enrollees was smaller, 
but it was at least 10 percent in all but one. The 
exception was the Public Employment Program 
(PEP), created by the Congress to provide tem- 
porary public service jobs at a time when unem- 
ployment was relatively^high, and even in PEP 
Spanish-speaking individuals represented 7 per- 
cent of the participants in fiscal 1972. (See 
chart 18.) 

Naturally, the proportion of Spanish-speaking 
enrollees in manpower programs Avas. above the 
national average in States with many Spanish- 
speaking residents. In New Mexico, for example, 
where about 40 percent of the population is Span- 
ish speaking, over half of all enrollees in these pro- 
grams (and even in the PEP) were from this 
ethnic group. The States with the highest repre- 
sentation of Spanish-speaking people in their 
manpower programs in fiscal 1972 were: 

Percent of enrollees toho 
State toere Spanish speaking ^ 

New Mexico 57 

Texas 53 

Colorado 44 

Arizona 33 

California 31 

New York 23 

New Jersey 15 

^ Data on Spanish-speaking enrollees in the Public Service 
Careers Program are not available by State ; those for the Neigh, 
borhood Youth Corps In-scliool and summer programs are avail- 
able only for California, Colorado, and Texas among the States 
listed. 

^"^The proportion of Spanlsh-ffpeaking enrollees in each man* 
power program In fiscal 1972 Is shown in table 3 in the chapter 
on Manpower Programs. 
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It will be noted that Florida is not included in 
this list despite its large Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation, chiefly Cuban. However, the Federal pro- 
gram for Cuban refugees (discussed below) has 
helped many of these people — pi-oviding more 
comprehensive services for them than arc general- 
ly available from manpower programs. 

Workers in Puerto Rico, who have an even 
higher unemployment rate than the Spanish- 
speaking work force on the continent, have shared 
substantially in manpower programs. About 15 
percent of all Spanish-speaking persons newly en- 
rolled in programs in fiscal 1972 resided in Puerto 
Rico. The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) in- 
school and summer programs accounted for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the enrollments there, as 
they did in the continental United States. 

In assessing the contribution of manpower pro- 
grams to solving the problems of joblessness and 
lack of skill among the Spanish speaking, it is im- 
portant to take account of the large number of en- 
roUees who are in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
esfpecially in the summer program. This program 
gives enroUees short-term work experience and 
badly needed earnings, but its primary objective 
is long-term improvement in their employability 
by encouraging them to return to school. Data on 
the previous work history of NYC enroUees sug- 
gest that, for a very large majority, the NYC as- 
signment constitutes a first job; without it, many 
would not be in the labor force currently. But most 
enroUees in other programs — especially PEP, 
JOBS, JOP, Public Service Careers (PSC) , and 
Operation Mainstream — would probably have been 
jobless and seeking work in the absence of the 
program. 

The overall effectiveness of the programs in 
moving enroUees to stable employment at wages 
above the poverty level is difficult to appraise. In 
general, evaluation studies have found great varia- 
tion in outcomes both among programs and among 
groups of enroUees — e.g., men and women, com- 
pleters and noncompleters— within the same pro- 
gram. The findings on outctmies for the Spanish 
speaking arn very limited. However, one study of 
the MDTA institutional and on-the-job training 
programs found that Spanish-speaking enroUees 
realized substantially greater postprogram gains 
in employment and earnings (as compared with 
their preprogram experience) than either Anglo 
or black enrollees.^^ 



^MDTA. Outcomee Study, Final Report (Santa Ana. Calif.: 
Decision Making Information, April 19T2), 



Services for the Spanish 
Speaking in the Job Corps 

During fiscal 1972, about 5,400 disadvantaged 
youth of Spanish background were enrolled in 
Job Corps centers, only a small fraction of the 
number placed in short-term or part-time jobs 
through the Neighborhood Youth Corps. But these 
Job Corps members received occupational train- 
ing and other intensive services in bilingual, multi- 
cultural programs which greatly increased the 
value of tiie services to them and which should 
also provide guidelines for other manpower activi- 
ties on behalf of the Spanish speaking. 

Since late 1979, the Job Corps has developed 
eight centers designed specifically to accommodate 
Spanish-speaking young people, including four 
regional centers and four local residential centers 
in or near Spanish-speaking neighborhoods. Staff 
members of Spanish background have been re- 
cruited for all these centers, and a new bilingual 
program has been developed. Appropriately, along 
with measures to improve services, the Job Corps 
has stepped up efforts to recruit enroUees from 
the Spanish-speaking community. 

In mid-1972, only about 10 percent of the Job 
Corps' total staff spoke Spanish (up from 7.7 per- 
cent in mid-1971). However, this proportion is 
much higher in the eight centers; for example, by 
1972, 70 percent of the professional staff at El 
Paso and 36 percent at Phoenix were Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 

To aid the Corps in reaching disadvantaged 
youth of Spanish background, Spanish-language 
recruitment booklets and posters were prepared 
late in 1971. In areas with many Spanish-speaking 
youth the local public employment offices also try 
to reach them through Spanish-language news- 
papers and radio and television programs, door-to- 
door canvassing in Spanish-speaking neighbor- 
hoods, and direct contacts with Spanish-sumamed 
youngsters on school dropout lists. In addition, 
organizations in the Spanish-speaking community 
have been helpful in informing young people 
about the Job Corps* 

Although each center is encouraged to design 
its own program, national guidelines direct that 
enrollees without facility in English should not be 
penalized. Thus, there has been a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of bilingual instruction, and 
the teaching of English as a second language 
continues. 

ERLC 



Another significant step has been the negotia- 
tion of a contract late in 1972 with the National 
Spanish Speaking Management Association, a 
Washington-based, nonprofit corporation which 
helps Spanish-speaking groups participate in 
manpower and other government programs. The 
as: ociation is developing, and will implement, a 
full bilingual, multicultural program for the eight 
centers designated to serve Spanish-speaking 
youth. The pi*ogram design provides for teaching 
in Spanish, with English-language instmction in- 
troduced as learning progresses. 

Operation SER 

The largest manpower program operated by and 
directed primarily to Spanish-speaking people is 
Operation SER — an acronym for Service, Em- 
ployment, and Redevelopment (and also the Span- 
ish verb **to be"). This program, aimed largely 
at disadvantaged Mexican Americans in the 
SouthAvest, is operated by two of the larger or- 
ganizations of Spanish-speaking Americans, the 
American G.I. Forum and the I^eague of United 
Latin American Citizens, with financial support 
chiefly from the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The largely bilingual 
staff gives enrollees occupational training and job 
placement assistance, along with counseling, adult 
basic education, and English-language instruc- 
tion when needed. 

SER began with a volunteer job placement serv- 
ice for people in the Houston and Corpus Christi 
barrios in 1965. In the following year, a decision 
was made by the Department of Labor and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to fund SER 
jointly as a 2-year experimental and demonstra- 
tion project for a larger geographic area. Growth 
has been steady since then. 

During fiscal 1972, SER trained and placed 
2,500 enrollees and developed jobs for 2,800 others 
who did not require occupational training.^^ Fed- 
eral funding for the program totaled $9.5 million 
in 1972. Early in fiscal 1973 a new contract for $18 
million was awarded. The enlarged funding should 
enable SER to operate in a total of 38 cities, nine 
more than in fiscal 1972. 



" These enrollees are In addition to the nearly 250,000 Spanish- 
speaking enrollments In national manpower programs discussed 
above, 
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The SER organization has accumulated knowl- 
edge of the language, customs, and outlook of the 
people being served and expertise in meeting 
their needs. The major emphasis is on enabling 
enrolkfis to qualify for local job openings rather 
than on persuading employers to try out SER 
clients (although an effort may be made to per- 
suade employers to change unrealistic hiring spec- 
ifications). An example of how SER tailors train- 
ing to job openings is the development in Corpus 
Christi, with an employer's lielp, of coiu'ses in air 
conditioning and refrigeration mechanics, skills 
much in demand in the Southwest. The Corpus 
Christi SER has also arranged to offer subsidized 
on-the-job training in 13 occupations at the U.S. 
Army Aeronautical Depot J^Iaintenance Center. 

Additional ways in which SER helps disadvan- 
taged Mexican Americans to enter the economic 
mainstream include the provision of instruction 
in English as a second language, usually with a job 
orientation, for those having facility only in Span- 
ish. In the San Jose area, the local SER nms a 
residential center (funded from private sources) 
for school dropouts, poor young men who are 
helped to control antisocial behavior and to pre- 
pare for high school equivalency examinations. 
Furthermore, SER is a regular recruitment chan- 
nel for a number of large companies, a Federal 
agency, and a university. 

The Los Angeles headquarters keeps careful 
watch over the performance of local oflSces, meas- 
uring dropout rates, which average a low 11 per- 
cent, and placement rates. If the placement rate 
for completers in a local SER project falls below 
75 percent, investigation and corrective action are 
initiated. 



PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 

Cuban Refugee Program 

The Cubans who fled their country in large num- 
bers between 1965 and 1972 via the airlift to Miami 
have been greatly aided in adjusting to life in the 
United States by the Cuban Refugee Program. 
Conducted by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, this program has provided a 
wide range of services, including help in finding 
jobs, resettlement for those wanting to leave the 
Miami area, financial assistance for those unable 



to support themselves, health services, student 
loans, English-language instruction, and voca- 
tional training. Private agencies have contributed 
importantly to this program's successful outcomes 
by furnishing sponsors for Cuban families during 
the difficult initial transition period. 

By late 1972 more than 250,000 Cuban refugees 
had benefited from the program. Nearly three- 
quarters of them had been resettled away from the 
Miami area. 

The influx of refugees tapered off in 1972, and 
program operators began seeking ways of trans- 
ferring activities to other agencies, anticipating 
that the program would be phased out in several 
years. Training and other manpower services were 
narrowed to two projects. Through a contract with 
tlie Dade County (Miami) schools, a small number 
of adults i^ceived intensive language instruction 
and vocational training in preparaton for resettle- 
ment in other areas. The project for providing 
Cuban professionals with the retraining neetied 
for employment in the same profession in the 
United States was also continued on a small scale — 
for physicians and teachers in a Miami university 
and for teachers in a Los Angeles college. In addi- 
tion, some himdreds of Cubans were enrolled in 
other federally supported manpower programs in 
the Miami area in 1972, and resettled Cubans are 
undoubtedly among the enrollees in these pro- 
grams in other parts of the country. 

Another special effort on behalf of Cuban ref- 
ugees was the award in 1972 of a $600,000 contract 
by the Department of Labor to Spanish American 
Basic Education Rehabilitation, Inc. (SABER), 
a nonprofit agency in Miami which helps Cubans 
and other Spanish-speaking people adapt to life 
in the United States. SABER is conducting an 
Operation Mainstream project which seeks to pre- 
pare about 200 enrollees for permanent employ- 
ment through 26 weeks of work experience and 
basic education. The en^.'ollees, 40 percent of whom 
are 55 years of age or over, are assigned to gov- 
ernment agencies where their knowledge of Span- 
ish is needed. 



Programs for Migrant Formworkers 

The migratory farmworkers, who make an in- 
adequate and uncertain livelihood by "following 
the crops," include many Spanish-speaking people. 
The National Migrant Worker Program begun in 
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mid-1971 is a comprehensive effort to give these 
greatly disadvantaged workers an alternative to 
migration in pui'snit of harvesting jobs. With Fed- 
eral Government funding totaling more than $20 
million by the end of 1972, the program offers not 
only training for year-round jobs but also langnago 
instruction, counseling, and help to the family in 
finding decent housing and health and child day- 
care services. 

Most activities are carried on in the migrants' 
home areas in Texas, Florida, and California, 
where they reside 6 to 3 months of the year. How- 
ever, because of the existence of somewhat better 
opportunities for nonf arm employment in the areas 
to which the workers migrate, "in-stream" reloca- 
tion projects have also been initiated. 

By the end of fiscal 1972, contracts had been 
signed by the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare for projects in 14 States. 
Sponsors included several private agencies, two 
universities, a number of State employment secu- 
rity agencies, community action agencies, and a 
State council of churches. Among the larger con- 
tracts was one for $2 million to relocate about 275 
Mexican American farmworker families from 
Teredo and Eagle Pass, Tex,, to the Houston-Beau- 
mont-East Texas areas. Another was a $3.1-million 
contract with D Q University in Davis, Calif., pro- 
viding institutional and on-the-job training to 130 
migrants and their families. A special feature of 
this latter project is its pattern of enrolling two 
family members, usually the household head and a 
young adult. Botli projects prov\ide counseling and 
housing, health, and day-care services as well as 
employment preparation. 

The National Migrant Worker Program, of 
which these projects are a part, is only one of a 
number of Federal programs offering potential 
benefits for migrants and other seasonal farmwork- 
ers. The need for increased interagency coordina- 
tion and the development of an overall plan and 
common strategies was artic?ilated in late 1972 by 
an interagency task force representing five Federal 
departments and the Office of Management and 
Budget. The recommendations of the group are 
under review. They include : 

— Forming an interagency committee with 
continuing responsibility for proposing goals 
and priorities and reviewing new program ac- 
tivities for consistency with these goals. Farm- 



workers' points of view would be elicited at all 
stages of the coinmittoo's deliberations. 

—Encouraging Federal Regional Councils in 
areas with concentrations of farmworkers to 
establisli similar connnittees. 

— Developing a bilingual guide Hsting pro- 
grams of importance to farmworkers and tJie 
benefits of those programs. 

Programs for Veterans 

Spanish-speaking veterans are, of course, in- 
cluded in all the present extensive efforts to help 
ex-servicemen find satisfactory civilian jobs (dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Manpower Programs). In 
addition^ some special projects tailored to their 
particular problems are underway. 

The American G.I, Forum is providing counsel- 
ing to Spanish-speaking veterans in the Southwest 
and referring them to jobs or to skill training and 
education imder a $2.3-million contract with the 
Department of Labor covering an 18-month pe- 
riod. The National Spanish Speaking Manage- 
ment Association has a smaller contract to provide 
technical assistance to the Forum in carrying out 
this special effort. 

For Spanish-speaking veterans in the North- 
east, similar services are available through a pro- 
gram conducted by the Puerto Rican Forum. 
About 150 Puerto Bican business and professional 
people participate in this New York City organi- 
zation, which has a sizable full-time staff and con- 
ducts a variety of activities aimed at improving 
Puerto Ricans' employment status. Its program 
for veterans is financed by a $l-million grant from 
the Department of Labor, made in late 1972. The 
objective is to locate 9,000 veterans, counsel them, 
and refer them to jobs, training, supportive serv- 
ices, or education in accordance with their needs 
and interests. A similar grant to the Puerto Rican 
Congress will fimd services for 4,100 Spanish- 
speaking veteraas in New Jersey. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Educational programs directed toward the spe- 
cial problems of the Spanish speaking operate at 
three levels — ^English-language instruction and 
remedial basic education for adults and out-of- 
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school youth; bilingual education aimed at help- 
ing youngstei^s from Spanish-speaking homes to 
overcome their language handicaps quickly and get 
a satisfactory start in school ; and pilot effoits to 
motivate and enable school dropouts to complete 
high school and go on to college. 

English-Language Instruction 

Efforts to overcome the educational language 
handicaps which hamper many Spanish-speaking 
Americans in their job search have been pioneered 
by the Job Cox'ps and Operation SEE, as already 
described. In addition, steps are being taken to 
inform staff uiembci^s in other programs as to effec- 
tive ways of teaching English to the Spanish 
speaking. 

Several years ago the Puerto Rican Forum de- 
veloped BOLT (Basic Occupational Language 
Training), a course that emphasizes job-related 
English. The courso was tested with several hxm- 
dred Spanish-speaking employees of New York 
firms with highly positive results, prompting the 
Department of Labor to award the Forum a half 
million dollars in 1972 for technical assistance to 
manpower agencies in 10 cities in introducing 
BOLT techniques. Six local SEE projects are also 
receiving the same kind of help. 

In each area, instruction in BOLT techniqiies is 
given to groups of from 20 to 30 staff members 
from manpower and educational programs. 

In addition, late in 1972 the Department author- 
ized the Forum to establish an instit^ite in New 
York City to provide training in the use of BOLT 
techniques and hi the principles of teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language to staff members of man- 
powder agencies throughout the Northeast. 

Also in New York, the Experimental Manpower 
Laboratory at Mobilization for Youth, Inc., teaches 
English to Spanish-speaking youth,^^ Many of 
the 650 young people enrolled in 1972 had little 
previous school experience of any kind. Two 
technical monographs dealing with teaching Eng- 
lish as a se-cond language have been developed 
by the laboratory for dissemination to other agen- 
cies working in this area, 

^ MoblHzatioQ for Youth, Inc., is an organization focusing on 
youth development and techniques for facilitating the employ* 
ment of minority youth. It has had contracts with the Department 
of Labor since 1968, 



Bilingual Education 

Inability to speak English becomes a major 
problem for children as early as elementary school. 
Everywhere in the past, and even now in many 
plaoOH* Mo s|M'<*^''»l )m feiev^ll provided far 

Spanish-speaking youn^tei» ^entering scli«M>l, 
though without such help tlvpy are likely to de- 
velop learning problems and to liave subsequent 
high dropout rates. The seriousness of tlie problem 
is illustrated by the situation, in some souithwesteini 
school districts, where about 40 percent of the chil- 
dren of Mexican origin have ijitfhe recent past been 
placed in classes for slow learners and the mentally 
retarded. 

In 1967, amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) authorized 
" new bilingual programs for children from hometv 
in which English is not Ifchfe dominant language. 
The U.S. Office of Education moved quickly to im- 
plement the new provisions, and by fiscal 1972 
about 106,000 children from Spanish-speaking- 
communities in 25 States and Puerto Rico, as well 
as other jurisdictions outside the conthiental 
United States, Avere enrolled in hilingual pro- 
grams. Another major effort to improve childi-en's 
education, the Migrant Education Program au- 
thorized by the ESEA, enrolled about a quarter 
of ca million children of Spanish-language back- 
ground in fiscal 1972. (Some children nniy have 
been enrolled in both programs in the course of 
the year.) 

Among the programs developed under ESEA is 
the California Mini-Corps project which serves the 
children of migrant workers. In its siicth year of 
operation in 1971, the project enrolled some 220 
college students, all but four of them Mexican 
Americans, as teacher trainees ia a summer pro- 
gram. After some initial preparation, these teacher 
trainees spent the summer living with the migrant 
workers in their camps, traveling with the ciiil- 
dren in school buses, teaching academic subjects, 
and supervising recreational activities during the 
afternoons. Living in the camps made it possible 
for the teacher trainees to know the parents as 
well as the children and to include them in the 
evening tutoring sessions. 

Because most members of the Mini-Corps aw 
the first in their families to go to collefge and have 
parents who speak little or no English, they fiiwi 
it easy to understand the problems of the mignHBt» 
and their children. The experience also strengtiH> 
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ens tlicir will to contimme in college. Thus, one pro- 
gram sci'ves two goals : Arousing a genuine interest 
in education among niiprmnt Mccxican Ammcua 
Wf»rl<oi-s ?in,l \^ . ^in^ix.ase tliu supply of 

teachers who can work effectively^ with their 
children. 



A Pilot Project for High Scliool Dropouts 

It is well known that lack of a high school di- 
pfoim seriously curtails the employment prospects 
of young people. An experimental program in New 
York City is seeking to demonstrate that young 
jjw^ople with high potential for postsecondary edu- 
cation or technienl training can be helped to con- 
tinue their education after dropping out of school. 

Youth from Spanish-speaking backgrounds 
nnake up about a fourth of the high school dropouts 
in the experimental project, called the City Uni- 
versity of New York College Adapter Program. 
Since 1969, the project has screened and tested 
young i)eopIe who \vantto attend college but need 
help in reaching that goal. Once selected, they are 
given 20 wejeks of mathematics, science, and lan- 
guagij instmction, pfes elective courses in blaek 
studies, Puerto Rican studies, psychology, or thea- 
ter. TIhe instmetion is supplemented by bilingual 
teaching for the Spanish speaking. Supportive 
services such as day care, housing, and part-time 
work are available, and weekly stipends cover 
transportation, books and supplies, and inciden- 
tak Within the 20-week enrollment period, most 
of the students obtain the high school general 
equiralency diploma (GED) . 

Graduates of the project are guaranteed ad- 
mittance to a community college, where they con- 
timie to receive financial assistance and remedial 
education as needed. According to a 1972 study, 
about 90 percent of those who had entered college 
were still enrolled, making progress toward an 
associate in arts degree. 



TOWARD fOliAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUMHT 

The Spanish Spaaking in Planning 
and AdmihiihraSive Roles 

A CaiiHiiM/ Conomittee on Opportunities lor 
Spanish i&fpiajking People was created by the Con- 
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gress in 1969. with a mandate to advise Federal* 
agcn^'v^ 't'hon?' ^ ^' and ooordinivted poli- 

f^ios nm\ ^uo^niins to mef*i iho needs of this group. 
The Committioe was instnumeiital in assuring that 
the 1970 oeiusus ptX)vido liasir data, never before 
collected» abotutthe Spamsili-sffjeakiing population. 
It has also been active ifD.|«tppttinoting(the collection 
of data on Americans «»f"-!%^wnish omigin through 
the Curr-ent Populaticm >!wvey.*** In a different 
area, the Coim^mittee stiawuuiteK'd the organization 
of the Xationjal Spanisiti %«^akin^ Management 
Association. 

The Committee was aisBm |?artner with tlie De- 
partment of Ltftbor in de«*elo]»ing a «omprteli«nsi\'c 
study of the inianpower laeeife of Spanish -spemllcing 
Americans, wiiith recomiwtOMittions for action- Fol- 
lowing field visits to 22a3;ilia«« in the United States 
and Puerto Rico, a depaiEBi»entwideftask fore© was 
ostabMshed to pursue tiliea^piwil of building a Bong- 
run (capability to serve nthe Spanish spealking 
effectively, 

A step toward achie^siii|g greater emphasis on 
the needs of Spanish-sjiealking Americtans in the 
Cooperative Area MaJi^^er Planning System 
(CAMPS) was the fundfcnginia972of 40 CAMPS 
posifcns in tlie goveninmits of cities with sizable 
Spanfeh-speakimg popuBrtions;.''** Atithe same tiime, 
$2 niHHion was allottediito Manjpowier Administra- 
tion EBBgional offices to aid in assuring that acjtion 
plans for the Spania^ speaking are carried 
through. 



Department of labor AirfiviHes 

Within the Departm«Bfcb of Labor, three offices 
are primarily responsiHite ior assuring that man- 
power services are proved foirithe Spanish speak- 
ing and that the goafc of equal employment 
opportunity is implemeii*i for them, as for other 
minorities in the work iSajfusje. The Division of Spe- 
cial Program DevelopKoeait intihe Manpower Ad- 
ministration insures th»t pia^grams are attuned 
to the special needs of n a i ui Wiiil ^ groups. The Office 
of Equal Employment <8||pBrtunity polices and 
promotesthe equal emplopHiBit opportunity policy 
in the Department's manpmer activitiwB, while 



u DatK £or Americans of Spanlstl' origteL or descent bave been 
obtainesi oiay in the November lOB0>i8nd211GKrch IfiTl and 1972 
survejBL Beginning early in 1073, iMtmmtmtk separate figures for 
this etbmic group are to be compUedi'QttMi^-ittonthly basis. 

»Foria discussion of CAAfPS, see tflif ''fis Manpower Report, 
pp. 65-«8. 
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the Office of Federal Contract Compliaiice 
(OFCC) enforces Executive orders prohibiting 
discrimination in employment by firms \vith con- 
tracts of $10,000 or more from the Federal 
Government. 2^ 

In 19T2, the Office of Equal Employment Op- 
portunity conducted coinpliance reviews of man- 
power programs and employment service 
activities, negotiating coiTective actions where 
there was a need for change. Operations were 
carried out largely by regional office staffs, since 
most of the Office's functions were decentralized in 
19Y0. Two of the regional units are headed by 
Spanish-speaking employees. The national office 
continues to develop policy, set procedural guide- 
lines, and give technical assistance and training 
to field staffs. 

A recent forward step was the institution in 
197'2. on a pilot basis, of a now syst^im of monthly 
reports on activities. These reports should facili- 
tate regular assessment of progress toward equal 
opportunity. 

One result of these efforts has been an increase 
in the number and proportion of Spanish-speaking 
staff members in the Manpower Administration 
and the Federal-State employment service system. 
By the beginning of fiscal 1973, the proportion 
had risen to 5.2 percent in the Manpower Ad- 
ministration headquarters office and to 3,1 percent 
in regional offices, up from 1.7 percent overall in 
1968. In the public employment service system as 
a whole, 3.3 percent of the staff, or 2,600 employ- 
ees, were Spanish §pnaking in early 1972, compared 
witli 1.3 percent 6 years earlier. More than half of 
tliese .staff members were in executive, managerial, 
professional, or technical jobs. 

A quite different sign of progress is the growth 
in the number of Spanish -speaking youth in ap- 
prenticeable trades. In July 1972, Spanisli-speak- 
ing apprentices numbered over 4,800, or 2.9 i^ercent 
of all those in federally registered programs, com- 
pared with 2.500, or 1.8 percent, in January 1968. 
This gain was the result, in part, of affirmative ac- 
tion programs generated by Department of Labor 
regulations which set standards for equal employ- 
ment opportunity in apprenticeship. Outreach 
programs, funded by the Department and con- 
ducted by AFIj-CIO Building and Construction 
Trades Councils, the Workers Defense League, and 
other organizations, are also contributing to this 

^ The responsIbUItles nnd nctlvltles of these offices are described 
In more detaU In the 1971 Manpoxcer Report, pp. 73-75. 



increase. These programs interest young workers 
in employment as apprentices and prepare them 
for the qualifying examinations through intensive 
tutoring. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

The Federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (f^EOC) is the agency most di.;^ctly 
concerned with helping the Spanish speaking to 
overcome discriminatory* barriers to employment. 

The EEOC was established by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (title VII) with authority to inve.sti- 
gate and conciliate charges of discrimination by 
employers, employment agencies, unions, or spon- 
sors of job-training programs. In addition to proc- 
essing charges received (32,()0& in fiscal 1972), 
the Comifiriission undertakes public hearings, con- 
ferences, and promotional efforts to focus attention 
on minority employment patterns and apprise 
members of minorities of the services available to 
them. 

Special efforts to reach and serve the Spanish- 
speaking community have been made recently. A 
community information program has been carried 
out in south Texas and another undertaken in the 
far western part of the State, with similar pro- 
grams planned for areas ranging from southern 
California to Miami to New York City. EEOC 
personnel work closely with Spanish -speaking or- 
ganizations and draw upon their expertise in plan- 
ning these programs, which usually feature 
columns in SpanLsh-language newspapers and 
radio and television spots in which prominent per- 
sonalities of Spanish background appear. In addi- 
tion, two movies aimed at Spanish-speaking au- 
diences are available. 

Partly in response to requests from Spanish- 
speaking organizations, investigation? of employ- 
ment practices in selected industries have been 
started in two areAS with large numbers of Span- 
ish-speaking people. These are the Central V alley 
of California and the Bethlehem- Allentown area 
in Pennsylvania. Still another approach to assur- 
ing equal opportunity is through studies of 
employment profiles of workers with Spanish sur- 
names in 20 southwestern counties and the New 
York City, Chicago, and San Francisco metro- 
politan areas. 

The Commission has developed an affirmative 
action plan for increasing the employment of 
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Spanisli-speaking pei^sons in its own operations. 
Nationwido, a])proxiinately i;^ percent of its total 
staff arc now of Si)anish baek^rrouncl. EEOC has 
also m|uested iiifonnation on stafling and rocruit- 
meiit patterns from tlie State and city antidis- 
crimination units whicli it has fnnded. This 
information will enable the Commission to insist 
that changes be made in any units found to be dis- 
criminating against Spanish-speaking personnel. 

Increosing Opportunities in Federal Employment 

A 16-point progi'am to improve opportunities 
for Spanish-speaking Americans in Federal jobs 
was announced by the President in November 
1970. This program is part of the Federal Govern- 
ment's total equal employment effort and Avas 
developed jointly by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Cabinet Committee on Opportuni- 
ties for Spanish Speaking People. It calls for an 
intensified drive to recruit Spanish-speaking per- 
sons and for the use of specialized bilingual re- 
cruitment teams by Federal agencies to achieve 
this purpose. 

A key element in this effort is promoting recog- 
nition of the importance of bilingual ability in 
Government positions involving contact and com- 
munication with Spanish-speaking people. This 
capability is useful in such activities as informing 
Spanish-speaking Vietnam-era veterans of the 
availability of noncompetitive appointments for 
them and disseminating information about Federal 
job opportunities to high school and college stu- 
dents in Spanish-speaking areas. 

By May 1972, the number of Spanish-surnamed 
persons in the Federal work force had been in- 
creased to 76,400, or 3 percent of the total. Though 
still below the proportion of Spanish speaking in 
the total population, this figure represented an in- 
crease of 2,100 during the 18 months since the pro- 
gram was adopted— well over half of the total net 
increase in Federal jobs during that period. Em- 
ployment of Spanish-speaking persons in high- 
level policymaking jobs rose also ; 31 such employ- 
ees held positions in the top thi-ee career grades in 
May 1972, compared with 18 in JSTovember 1970. 
In addition, persons of Spanish heritage held 
positions under other classifications witli aimual 
salaries of $26,000 or more, up from 21 in Novem- 
ber 1970. 
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Some of the activities which have contributed 
to this progress include : 

— Use of bilingual ability as a criterion in se- 
lecting persons for positions dealing with the 
Spanish-speaking public. 

— Recruitment of Siianish-spcaking college 
graduates. Contacts witii^ schools enrolling 
large numbers of Spanish-surnamed students 
have resulted in the hiring of graduates in a 
variety of occupations. 

— Translation of recruiting materials into 
Spanish and employment of Spanish-speaking 
infoi ination si)ecialists in Federal Job Infor- 
mation Centei^ located in areas with large 
numbei*s of Spanish-speaking people. 

— Establishment of the Southwest Intergov- 
ernmental Training Center. P^nuled with a 
Department of Labor allocation of $432,000 
and operated by the Civil Sei vice Commission, 
the training center opened in January 1072 in 
San Antonio, Tex. It oflfers skills training and 
basic education for Federal, State, and local 
employees in the lower pay ranges. The Cen- 
ter's graduates included over 1,000 Spanish- 
speaking persons during its first 10 months. 
Expansion of operations to other Texas com- 
munities has begiui and further expansion 
into New Mexico is planned. 

The primary role in guiding and administering 
the 16-point program falls to the Civil Service 
Commission, as the Federal Government's central 
personnel agency responsible xmder law and Ex- 
ecutive order for the Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Program. To focus efforts in support 
of the program. Federal agencies are now appoint- 
ing program coordinators at the direction of the 
Commission. The coordinators will advise agency 
administrators regarding the special employment 
concerns of the Spanish speaking and assure that 
the necessary actions are taken. 

The Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for 
Spanish Speaking People is also concerned with 
Federal employment and works closely with the 
Civil Service Commission. Together, the two agen- 
cies sponsored a series of Federal Regional Council 
meetings in Chicago, New York, Dallas, Atlanta, 
Denver, and San Francisco in 1972 to focus atten- 
tion on the needs of the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion in these areas. 
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The increased participation of Spanish-speaking 
organizations in manpower training programs is 
also having an impact on Federal employment. 
Projects such as the American G.I. Forum's coun- 
seling and referral program for Vietnam veterans 
offer an excellent source of candidates for Federal 
employment under the Veterans Readjustment Au- 
thority Program. Other examples of this new re- 
cruitment orientation are the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico's counseling service for candidates 
seeking entry-level professional and technical posi- 
tions, and Operation SER's training of Spanish- 
surnamed persons for specific Federal jobs. 



The 1972 amendments to title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 extend the guarantee of equal 
employment opportunity to Federal, State, and lo- 
cal govomments, with responsibility for enforce- 
ment assigned to the Civil Service Commission and 
to the EEOC (for State and local govermnentfi). 
Spanish-speaking iVmericans have already begun 
to share more fully in the realization of equal op- 
portunity through the merit system. Both the num- 
bers and the quality of the opportunities open to 
tliem in public employment should continue to in- 
crease in the years just ahead. 
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improvements in Employment Service Management Systems 



APPLICATION OF COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY 

The application of computer technology to 
increase the effectiveness and efficiency of employ- 
ment service (ES) operations is moving ahead 
along several paths. In its simplest version— a local 
job bank— automatic data processing and tele- 
communications provide a daily updated listing of 
all job openings on file with the employment serv- 
ice in a given area. These listings are made avail- 
able to all ES interviewers and counselors as well 
as to staff in cooperating community agencies. 
Copies may also be distributed to ES offices in other 
areasv Such area listings form the core of eventual 
statewide, regionwide, and, ultimately, nationwide 
networks of accessible job opening information. 
Through the job bank system, a single job order 
can be exposed to a much larger pool of potential 
applicants and? conversely, each applicant may 
have a broader range of job possibilities, thereby 
improving the worker-job match. 

In January 1969, a single bank was operating 
in Baltimore, two experimental matching systems 
were operating in California and Utah, and two 
more were being installed in New York and Wis- 
consin. By the end of calendar 1972, 1,200 local 
offices, serving areas containing 62 percent of the 
labor force, were covered by job banks, and 26 
statewide systems were in operation. 

More sophisticated applications of electronic 
data processing technology are now being tested. 
The first four experimental systems have been 
developed independently with four different ap- 
proaches, WTiile each made significant contribu- 
tions to the technology, basic design questions 
remanied unanswered, especially the problem of 



developing a satisfactory vocabulary in computer 
language for describing and matching applicants 
and jobs. 

Computerised job listing has made possible the 
more efficient use of local office staff through the 
development of a self-service unit for job-ready 
applicants. The Job Information Delivery System, 
in operation in 60 Icteal offices in major cities, pro- 
vides direct applicant access to job bank books 
and other jab search information, freeing iiter- 
viewei*s for service to those with more difficult 
employment problems. 

This procedure uas pioneered in 10 cities 
throughout the country as part of a special experi- 
ment designed to convert the local employment 
service to a comprehensible manpower agency. This 
Comprehensive Model (COMO) experiment was 
intended to provide improved self-service job- 
finding assistance to job-ready applicants, while 
devoting the bulk of staff resources and employ- 
ability services to disadvantaged clients and others 
who need counseling and extensive job-finding 
assistance. Evaluation of the COMO experiment 
suggested an expansion of the self-service job 
search aspects to other paiis of the system. Expan- 
sion of the Job Information Delivery System to 
serve major local offices is underway, moving 
toward the ultimate goal of a self-service unit in 
every local office of the employment service. 

The Job Development Bank ia an effort to pro- 
vide local employment service offices with a com- 
puterized file of employer establishments, occupa- 
tions in those establishments, and other informa- 
tion useful in the placement process. This system is 
designed to provide employment service placement 
interviewers with comprehensive information on 
jobs and establishments in the employing commu- 
nity, for use in developing jobs for applicants 




when suitable openings do not appear in the job 
bank book. 

A Job Bank Openings Summary is being pro- 
duced monthly to provide a nationwide recapitu- 
lation of all job bank orders received by partici- 
pating States and areas during the month. The 
summary is classified in terms of occupational in- 
formation by area and area information by occu- 
pation and provides an indication of jobs avail- 
able through the public employment service sys- 
tem. Thus far, its primary use has been in coun- 
seling persons about to be separated from the 
Armed Forces, 



MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 

Complex problems have yet to be completely 
resolved in establishing effective management of 
the ES system, which encompasses agencies in 
50 States and four other jurisdictions, with 2,400 
local offices of varying size. The employment serv- 
ice provides a Avide range of services to areas cover- 
ing the entire spectrum from predominantly rural 
counties to the largest urban centers. 

A pivotal aspect of the recent redirection of the 
ES toward the development of an effective na- 
tional labor exchange is the introduction of a 
'^closed loop'' management system. It begins with 
the preparation by each State of the Annual Man- 
power Plaiming Report, which derives overall 
and specific needs for manpower services from 
socioeconomic data. The remainder of the system 
consists of five elements: 

— ^The Plan of Service prepared annually by 
each State agency specifies, first, the estimated 
volume of services to be provided to individ- 
uals in order to assist them in obtaining suit- 
able employment and, second, the agency staff 
required to achieve these performance levels. 
It is the basic document that provides a basis 



both for budget allocation and for measuring 
actual performance against objectives, 

—Employment Security Automated Keport- 
ing System (ESARS) and Manpower Oper- 
ati]ig Data System (MODS) are the auto- 
mated reporting systems that provide the data 
on services to individuals to be used in meas- 
uring performance. 

— Cost-accounting reports list tlie use of time 
and funds by each office. 

— Plan of Service Automated Reporting Sys- 
tem (POSARS) closes the loop by comparing 
performance against plans on a systematic 
basis, thereby facilitating evaluation of State 
agency achievements and use of resources, 

— Se]f-ai>praisal is a new tool that formalizes 
management review and analysis of activities 
of each local office. This evaluation — to be 
made at least semiannually — is intended to 
identify problem areas and remedial actions 
to be taken. Supplementing the self-appraisal 
process is an onsite review to be conducted 
by teams including representatives from dis- 
trict, State, and/or regional offices. 

Instiillation of the new management system and 
changing program emphasis have given momen- 
tum to additional management efforts in the areas 
of technical assistance and staff training. Current 
directions include: Technical assistance and train- 
ing for State agencies, supphed by national and 
regional offices to insure understanding and im- 
plementation of overall management goals and 
objectives; use of cost accounting and perform- 
ance data; improved quality of placement serv- 
ices, particularly for veterans; effective use of^ 
the self-appraisal system; development and ap- 
plication of performance standards; and adapta- 
tion of the output of automated systems for moni- 
toring and management improvement. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 



The Department of Labor is the source of all data in this report- unless 
otherwise specified. Prior to July 1959 the labor force data shown in sections 
A and B were published by the Department of Comnierce, Bureau of the 
Census. 

Information on data concepts, raethodology, etc.. will be found in appro- 
priate publications of the Depaitmeut of Labor, particularly Employment 
aiid Earnings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and publications of the 
Manpower Administration. (See also the brief statjement which follows on 
the historic comparability of the labor force data.) For those series based on 
samples, attention is invited to the estimates of sampling variability and 
sample coverage published in Employment and Earnings. 

Most time series are shown from the first year for which continuous or 
relatively continuous data are available, beginning with 1947. Alaska and 
Hawaii are included unless otherwise noted. 

Lrdividiial items in the tables may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Preliminary data are indicated by 
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Note on Historic Comparobiliiy of Labor Force Statistics 

Raised lower age limit. Beginning with data for 1967, the lower age limit for 
official statistics on persons in the labor force was raised from 14 to 16 years. 
At the same time, several definitions were sharpened to clear up ambiguities. 
The principal definitional changes were: (1) Counting as unemployed only 
persons who were currently available for work and who had engaged in some 
specific jobseeking activity within the past 4 weeks (an exception to the latter 
condition is made for persons waiting to start a new job in 30 days or waiting 
to be recalled from layoff). In the past the current availability test was not 
applied and the time period for jobseeking was ambiguous; (2) counting 
as employed peisons who were absent from their jobs in the survey week 
(because of strikes, bad weather, etc.) and who Avere looking for other jobs. 
Tliese persons had previously been classified as unemploj-ed; (3) sharpen- 
ing the questions on hours of work, duration of unemployment, and self- 
employment in order to increase their reliability. 

These changes did not affect the unemployment rate by more than one-fifth 
of a percentage point in either direction, although the distribution of un- 
employment by sex was affected. The number of employed was reduced about 
1 million because of the exclusion of 14- and 15-year-olds. For persons 16 
yeai-s and over, the only employment series appreciably affected were those 
relating to hours of work and class of worker. A detailed discussion of the 
changes and their effect on the various series is contained in the February 
1967 issue of Employment and Earnings aiid Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force (the title of Employment and Earnings at that time). 

The tables in section A have been revised to exclude 14- and 15-year-olds 
where possible; otlierwise, annual averages for 1966 are shown on both the 
old and new bases. Overlap averages for 1966, where pertinent, are also 
shown for the special labor force series in section B. 

Noncom^parability of labor force levels. Prior to the changes introduced in 
1967, there were three earlier periods of noncomparability in the labor force 
data : (1) Beginning 1953, as a result of introducing data from the 1950 census 
into the estimation procedure, population levels were raised by about 600.000; 
labor force, total employment, and agricultural employment by about 350,000, 
primarily affecting the figures for totals and males; other categories were 
relatively unaffected ; (2) beginning 1960, the inclusion of Alaska and Hawaii 
resulted in an increase of about 500,000 in the population and about 300,000 
in the labor force, four-fifths of this in nonagri cultural employment; other 
labor force categories were not appreciably affected; (3) beginning 1962, the 
introduction of figures from the 1960 census reduced the population by about 
50,000, labor force and employment by about 200,000; unemployment totals 
were virtually unchanged. In addition, beginning 1972, information from the 
1970 census was intix)duced into the estimation procedures, producing an 
increase in the civilian noninstitutional population of about 800,000; labor 
force and employment totals were raised by a little more than 300,000, and 
unemployment levels and rates were essentially unchanged. 



Changes in occupational classtfcation system. Beginning vrith 1971, the 
comparability of occupational employment data was affected as a result of 
changes in census occupational classifications introduced into the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). These changes stemmed from an exhaustive re- 
view of the classification sj'stem to be used for the 1970 Census of Population* 
This review, the most comprehensive since the 1940 census, aimed to reduce 
the size of large groups, to be more specific about general and "not elsewhere 
classified'' groups, and to provide information on emerging significant occu- 
pations. Differences in March 1970 employment levels tabulated on both the 
1960 and 1970 classification sj^ems ranged from a drop of 650,000 in opera- 
tives to an increase of 570,000 in service workers, much of which resulted 
from a shift between these two groups ; the nonfarm laborers group increased 
by 420,000, and changes in other groups amounted to 220,000 or less. 

An additional major group was created by splitting the operatives category 
into two : operatives, except transport, and transport equipment operatives. 
Separate data for these two groups first became available in January 1972. 
At the same time, several changes in titles, as well as in order of presentation, 
were introduced; for example, the title of the managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors group was changed to "managers and administrators, except farm," 
since only proprietors performing managerial duties are included in the 
category. 

Apart from the effects of revisions in the occupational classification system 
beginning in 1971, comparability of occupational employment data was fur- 
ther affected in December 1971, when a question eliciting information on 
major activities or duties was added to the monthly CPS questionnaire in 
order to determine more precisely the occupational classification of indi- 
viduals. This change resulted in several dramatic occupational shifts, particu- 
larly from managers and administrators to other groups. Thus, meaningful 
comparisons of occupational levels cannot be made between 1972 and prior 
periods. However, revisions in the occupational classification system as well 
as in the CPS questionnaire are believed to have had but a negligible impact 
on unemployment rates. 

Additional information on changes in the occupational classification sys- 
tem of the CPS appears in "Revisions in Occupational Classifications for 
1971" and "Revisions in the Current Population Survey" in the February 
1971 and February 1972 issues, respectively, of EmphymerU and Earnings. 
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Sex and year 



BoTB Sexes 

1947 

1948,. 

1949 

1950. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

19M 

1955 

195« 

1957 - 

1958 

1969 

1960, 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 --. 

1972 

MaL£ 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1963 

19« 

1965 

1956 

1957 

1968. 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965. 

1968. 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Female 

1947. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1954 

1965 

1956 

1967 

1958 

1959 

1960. 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 ., 

1966 , 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 



Total 

nonlnsti- 
tatlonal 
popula- 
tion 



Total labor force, in- 
cluding Armed 1* "n^es 



dumber 



103.418 
104.527 
105.611 
106.645 
107.721 
108.623 
110.601 
111.671 
112.732 
113.811 
115.065 
116.363 
117.8S1 
119,759 
121.343 
122.981 
125; 154 
127.224 
129.236 
131.180 
133, 319 
136.562 
137, 841 
140.182 
142. 696 
146^776 



61. 
62. 
83. 
64, 
W. 
66. 
67, 



52.450 
53.088 
63.689 
54,293 
54,933 
56. 575 
56.363 
66.966 
67. 61D 
68.264 
68,083 
59,723 
60.569 
61. 615 
62, 517 
63,366 
64,527 
66,668 
66,763 
67,829 
69,003 
70, 217 
71, 476 
72, 774 
74. 084 
76,911 



60,941 
62. 0«) 
62.903 
63.856 
65,117 
65,730 
66,560 
66,993 
68.072 
69.409 
69.729 
70.275 
70.921 
72,142 
73.031 
73.442 
74. 571 
75.830 
77.178 
78,893 
80,793 
82,272 
84.239 
85,903 
86,929 
88,991 



44.268 
44,729 
45,097 
45. 446 
46,063 
46,416 
47, 131 
47,278 
47,488 
47, 914 
47,964 
48.128 
48.405 
48.870 
49,193 
49,395 
49.835 
50.387 
50.946 
51.560 
52.398 
63,030 
63,688 
64.343 
64,797 
66,671 



16.683 
17, 351 
17.806 
18. 412 
19.054 
19. 314 
19.429 
10,718 
20,684 
21, 495 
21,765 
22,149 
22, 616 
23, 272 
23,838 
24, 047 
24.736 
25, 443 
26,232 
27,333 
28,396 
29,242 
30,661 
31,560 
32. 132 
33,320 



Percent 
oi 

noninsti- 
tutlon&l 
popula- 
tion 



58.9 
69.4 
69.6 
69.9 
6a4 
60.4 
6a2 
60.0 
6a4 
6L0 
6a6 
6a4 

6a2 
6a2 
6a2 

59.7 
69.6 
69.6 
89.7 
€0.1 
60.6 
60.7 
61.1 
61.3 
61.0 
6L0 



86.S 
87.0 
86.9 
86.8 
87.3 
87.2 
86.9 
86.4 
86w2 
86.3 
85.5 
85.0 
816 
84.0 
83.6 
82.8 
82.2 
81.9 
81.5 
81.4 
81. S 
81.2 
80.9 
80.6 
80.0 
79,7 



31.8 
32,7 
33.2 
33.9 
34.7 
34.8 
34.6 
34.6 
36.7 
36.9 
36.9 
37.1 
37.2 
37.8 
3&.1 
3&0 
38.3 
38.7 
39.3 
4a3 
41.2 
41.6 
42.7 
43.4 
43.4 
43.9 



ClTllisn labor lorce 



Total 



59,350 
60.621 
61.286 
62,208 
62,017 
62,138 
63.015 
63,6a 
65.023 
66,552 
66,929 
67,639 
68.369 
69.628 
70.459 
70.614 
71.833 
73,091 
74.455 
75^770 
77,347 
78,737 
80,733 
82.715 
84. 113 
86.642 



42,686 
43,286 
43, 498 
43, 819 
43,001 
42,869 



43.966 
44.476 
46.091 
45,197 
46.631 
45,886 
46.388 
46,653 
46,600 
47,129 
47,679 
46,255 
48,471 
48,987 
49,633 
50, 221 
51, 195 
62,021 
63,265 



18^664 
17.335 
17,788 
18,389 
19,016 
19,269 
19,382 
19,678 
20,648 
21, 461 
21,732 
22,118 
22,483 
23.240 
23,806 
24,014 
24, ?04 
26.412 
26,200 
27,299 
28.360 
29, 204 
30, 612 
31.620 
32, 091 
33,277 



Employed 



Total 



AfricuJ- 
ture 



57,039 
58.344 
57,<H9 
58.920 
59,962 
60.254 
61,181 

oaiio 
62. in 

63,802 
64.071 
63.036 
64.630 
65,778 
65,746 
66.702 
67,762 
69,305 
71,088 
72,836 
74,373 
75.920 
77,902 
78,627 
79.120 
81,702 



40,994 
41,726 
40,926 
41,680 
41,780 
41,684 
42,431 
41,620 
42,621 
43,380 
43,367 
42,4^ 
43,466 
43,904 
43,666 
44,177 
44.667 
45.474 
46.340 
46,'919 
47.479 
48,!114 
48, SI 8 
48,960 
49,246 
60,630 



16,045 
16,618 
16,723 
17,340 
18,182 
18,670 
18,760 
18,490 
19,660 
20,422 
20,714 
20^613 
21.164 
21.874 
22.090 
22,626 
23,106 
23,831 
24,748 
26,976 
26,893 
27,807 
29,084 
29, 667 
29,876 
31. 072 



7, 891 
7,629 
7,656 
7, 160 
6.726 
6.501 
6,261 
6,206 
6.449 
6.283 
5.947 
5,686 
5.565 
S.4S8 
6.200 
4.944 
4.687 
4.623 
i.361 
3.979 
3.844 
3. 817 
3.606 
3.462 
3.387 
3.472 



6.643 
6.368 
6.342 
6. 001 
6.633 
6,389 
6.263 
6.200 
6.265 
6,039 
4.824 
4.596 
4.632 
4.472 
4.298 
4.069 
3,809 
3. 691 
3, 547 
3,243 
3, 164 
3,157 
2.963 
2.881 
2, 790 
2.839 



1.248 
1.271 
1,314 
1.169 
1, 193 
1. 112 
1.008 
1.006 
1.184 
1.244 
1. 123 
990 
1.033 
986 
902 
876 
878 
832 
814 
736 



643 
601 



Nonagri- 
cultural 
industries 



49.148 
50.711 
49.990 
51.752 
53.230 
53. 748 
64.915 
53.898 
55.718 
67.506 
56,323 
57,450 
59,065 
60,318 
60.546 
61. 759 
63. 076 
64. 782 
66,726 
68.916 
70, 627 
72.103 
74.296 
76. 166 
76.732 
78,230 



34. 361 
36,366 
34. 581 
35,673 
36,243 
36,292 
37,176 
36.414 
37.354 
38,334 
38.532 
37,827 
38.934 
39. 431 
39,359 
40.108 
40.849 
41,782 
42,792 
43,676 
44,316 
44,967 
46, 854 
46,099 
46,466 
47,791 



14, 797 
16,346 
16, 409 
16, 179 
16, 987 
17.466 
17.740 
17. 484 
18,364 
19, 172 
19,691 
19,623 
20,131 
20, 887 
21, 187 
21, 651 
22, 227 
23,000 
23,934 
26, 240 
26,212 
27.147 
28,441 
29,066 
29,277 
30, 439 



Cuetoployed 



Suinber 



Percent ol * 
labor 
lorce 



2, 311 


3.9 


42, 477 


2,276 


3! 8 


42.447 


3 637 


3 9 


4Z,708 


3! 288 


5^3 


42,787 


2,055 


3 3 


4X604 


1, 863 


3 0 


43,093 


l!s34 


2^9 


44, 041 


3! 532 


5 5 


41678 


2. fi52 


14 


41660 


2. 750 


1 1 


41402 


2, 859 


13 


45,336 


4,602 


6.8 


46,088 


3, 740 


5 5 


46,960 


zi 852 


5 5 


4ff!617 


4.714 


6^7 


48,312 


3,911 


5. 5 


49,539 


4; 070 


5.7 


60!583 


3 786 


5. 2 


61,394 


3] 366 


4 6 


62[Q68 


2, 876 


3d 


62,288 


2,976 


3 8 


62,627 


2, 817 


3.6 


63,291 


2, 831 


3! 6 


63! 602 


4.088 


4 9 


64,^0 


4*. 993 


5.9 


66,666 


4 Sin 


6. 6 


66,786 


1 692 


10 


6,710 


1 659 


3. 6 


6,710 


'2 572 


5! 9 


6] 828 


2, !239 


5! 1 


6! 906 


1 V2\ 


2! 8 


6,728 


1 Ih^ 


2. 8 


6,832 


1I202 


2.8 


7] 117 


2,344 


5.3 


7,431 


1, 854 


4' 2 


7,634 


1 711 


3.8 


71633 


l|g4l 
3^098 


1 1 


8, 118 


6.8 


8, 514 


2, 420 


5.3 


8.907 


2 486 


S]4 


9 274 


^997 


6.4 


9,633 


2.423 


5.2 


10,231 


2.472 


5.2 


10,792 


2,206 


16 


11,169 


1,914 


10 


11,827 


1.561 


3.2 


11,792 


1«608 


3.1 


11, 919 


1,419 


2.9 


12,316 


1,403 


2.8 


12,677 


2.236 


14 


13,066 


2, 776 


5.3 


13,716 


2.636 


19 


M, 193 


619 


3.7 


35,767 


717 


11 


36,737 


1. 066 


6.0 


36,883 


1.049 


6.7 


36,861 


834 


14 


36, 879 


698 


3.6 


36,261 


632 


3.3 


36,924 


1. 168 

998 


6.0 


37,247 


19 


37,026 


1,039 


18 


36,769 


1,018 


17 


37,216 


1. 604 


6.8 


37,674 


1. 320 


S.9 


38.068 


1.366 


5.9 


38.348 


1.717 


7.2 


38,679 


1« 468 


6.2 


39,308 


1,698 


6.6 


39.791 


1«681 


6.2 


40,226 


1.462 


5.6 


40,631 


1. 324 


18 


40, 496 


1.468 


5.2 


40,606 


1.397 


18 


40,978 


1, 428 


17 


40,924 


1, 863 


5.9 


41,214 


2.217 


6.9 


41,962 


2.206 


6.6 


42.691 



Sot in 
labor 
force 
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Tobfo Tvtal Labor Fore* nncfodfits Amt«d ForcesI and Labor Forco Partidpofion Rotes » for Pmons 
16 Years and Oy» f, by S«x owd A90: Afinooi Averages, 1947-72 



Set and year 



1M7. 
IMS. 
tm. 

1950. 

1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
195S- 
19SS- 
1967. 
19SB- 
1909. 
1M0_ 
1961- 
19C2_ 
1963. 
1964- 
1965- 
1966- 
1967. 
1968. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
19n>. 
1972- . 



1947.. 
1948- . 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
195f... 
19S6.. 
1957_. 
10S8.. 
1059.. 
i960-. 
19S1.. 
1962., 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1966- . 
1986.. 
1967.. 
]f988.. 
1^*69. _ 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.- 



TaULl6 

laod 



leaadl? 



1947 

1048 - 

1949 ; 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1988 

1054 ^ 

1066 

1966., 

1967 

1958 " 

1960 1....:...' 

1960. 

1961 

1962 

1968 

1964 

1966 

1986 

1967 

3968 

1969 

1970 

1971...,. 

1972...... 

Footnote %l end of Ublo. 



86.8 
87.0 
86.0 
86.8 
87.3 
87.2 
86.9 
86.4 
80.2 
86.3 
65. 5 
65. 0 
84.5 
84.0 
83.6 
82.8 
82.2 
81.9 
SI. 5 
81.1 
81.5 
81.2 

8a 9 

80.6 
80.0 
79.7 



X8«]>dl9 

yw9 



aQto24 



25 to 34 



35 to 44 



45 to 54 
y«axs 



S5to«4 



65 y^srs 



44,2SS 


1,169 


44,729 


1,168 


45,097 


1,108 


45.440 


1,079 


46.063 


1. 14A 


46.416 


1,1*4 


47.131 


1. la 


47,273 


1,073 


47.488 


1,130 


47.914 


1,216 


47.964 


1,207 


48.126 


1,197 


48,405 


1,256 


48.870 


1.335 


49.193 


1,271 


49,395 


1,225 


49.835 


1.372 


50.387 


1.549 


50.946 


1,577 


5U560 


1,«56 


62.396 


l.«96 


53.090 


1.713 


53.688 


1,800 


54.343 


1,840 


64.797 


1,679 


65.671 


1.977 


16.683 


048 


17.351 


671 


17.806 


648 


}8.412 


611 


19. OM 


663 


19.314 


706 


19.439 


656 


19.718 


620 


20.584 


641 


21.496 


736 


21.765 


716 


22.149 


685 


22.516 


760 


23,272 


806 


23, 8« 


774 


21047 


741 


24.736 


850 


^^443 


950 


26.232 


054 


27.833 


1,054 


28.396 


1.078 


29.242 


1,130 


3^651 


1,240 


32.560 


1,324 


32,132 


1,331 


83,830 


1,466 



62.2 
6S.4 
62.8 
62.0 
64.6 
68.1 
61.7 
48.8 
49.6 
62.6 
61.1 
47.9 
46.0 
46.8 
45.4 
48.6 
42.7 
48.6 
44.6 
47.0 
47.6 
46.8 
47.7 
4V.6 
47.3 
4&8 



Vomber in total labor force (thousands) 



1,864 


5,094 


1 

I 10,596 


1,834 


5,117 


1 10'. 758 


1, 791 


5. 196 


1 10! 886 


L7<2 


5)224 


11,044 


1. 717 


5.' 367 


11.269 


1^658 


5.223 


11,446 


1,652 


5^084 


11,469 


l]663 


4,959 


11,467 


1^682 


4,851 


11,464 


1,731 


4. 814 


11,399 


1,778 


4)781 


11,247 


J,7W 


4,849 


11,106 


1,786 


4,9^ 


10 961 


1,849 


5! 089 


l0i'930 


1,958 


5.187 


10.880 


2,027 


5,272 


10! 720 


2,034 


A471 


10.635 


2,026 


5.704 


10.636 


2,254 


5! 926 


10.653 


2,467 


6.139 


10.' 781 


2,519 


6.546 


ll'.OOl 


2,462 


6.788 


11,376 


2,462 


7.068 


11.706 


2,555 


7.378 


11.974 


2,610 


7.606 


12,271 


2^814 


7.795 


12.806 


i.m 


2.725 


3.760 


1,164 


2,721 


3.940 


1. 165 


2,66? 


4.006 


1.103 


2.681 


4.101 


1,100 


2.670 


4.305 


i,05Z 


2.519 


4.335 


1,057 


2.447 


4.175 


1.068 


2.441 


4.224 


1,089 


2.468 


4.261 


1,132 


2.467 


4.285 


1, 150 


2.463 


4.263 


1.163 


2,610 


4.201 


1.137 


2.484 


4.006 


1,287 


2.890 


4.140 


1.374 


2,708 


4.151 


1.4U 


2,814 


4.111 


1.388 


2,970 


4.181 


1.571 


3.220 


4.187 


1.905 


3.375 


4.386 


1.826 


3.601 


4.616 


1.821 


3.981 


4.853 


1.818 


4.261 


5«104 


I.8O9 


4,615 


6,401 


t926 


4.883 


5.704 


1,970 


6,000 


6.939 


2,121 


6.387 


6.625 



Labor force partidpstion rat6 



80.5 


84.9 


918 


98.0 


79.9 


85.7 


96.1 


98.0 


79.5 


87.8 


95.9 


98.0 


79.0 


89.1 


96.2 


97.6 


80.8 


91.1 


97.1 


97.6 




92.1 


97.7 


97.3 


78.6 


92.2 


97.6 


98.2 


76.6 


91.6 


97.6 


BS.! 


77.1 


90.8 


97.7 


98.1 


77.9 


90.8 


97.4 


98.0 


77.7 


89.8 


97.3 


07.9 


76.7 


89.6 


97.3 


98.0 


76.6 


90.1 


97.6 


97.8 


73.6 


90.2 


97.7 


97.7 


71.3 


89.8 


97.8 


97.7 


71,9 


89.1 


97.4 


97.7 


73.1 


88.3 


97.3 


97.6 


72.0 


88.2 


97.6 


97.4 


70,0 


88.0 


97.4 


97.4 


69.0 


87.9 


97. ;s 


97.3 


70.9 


87.6 


97.4 


97.4 


70.2 


86.6 


97.1 


97.2 


60.6 


86.6 


96.9 


97.0 


69.9 


86^6 


96.6 


97.0 


69.3 


j«.7 


90.2 


96.6 


72.0 


86.9 


95.9 


96.6 



34a&d 
I5r«»rs 



9. 603 


j 7.882 


5,650 


2,376 ! 


9,723 


! 7.97S 


5,770 


2,385 


9.860 


I ^043 


5,755 


2.454 I 


9.952 


8.152 


5,800 


2,453 


10.096 


i 8.254 


5,882 


2,469 i 


10. 189 


8.374 


5,957 


2.415 ; 


10.669 


83 612 


5,979 


2,544 ! 


lQt.748 


8.743 


6,110 


J*^ i 


10.833 


8,877 


6,125 


2.536 


10,926 


9.044 


6,224 


2.6M 


11,046 


9.201 


6,227 


' 2,477 


11,161 


9.369 


6,308 


2,379 


11,235 


9.488 


6,350 


2,321 1 


11,340 


9.634 


6,405 


2.287 


11,403 


9.741 


6,535 


2,220 


11,642 


9.80(3 


6,565 


2.241 


11.389 


9,923 


6.679 


2,135 


11,650 


10.043 


6,745 


2. 123 


11,604 


10.131 


6,766 


2,131 


ll.SSB 


10.202 


6,852 


2,089 


11,282 


10.295 


6,944 


2,118 


11. 12c 


10.364 


7.030 


2,154 


1(1^946 


10,432 


7.062 


2,170 


10, 818 


10,487 


7. 127 


2 164 


10.678 


10.617 


7. 140 


2,089 


10,644 


10.472 


7.141 


2.022 


3.676 


2,730 


1,522 


445 


^804 


2,973 


1,565 


514 


3.093 


3.100 


1,678 


556 


4, 166 


3.328 


1,839 


584 


4.307 


3.536 


1,923 


551 


4.444 


3.637 


2.032 


590 


4.668 


3.682 


2,048 


693 


4.715 


3.824 


2,164 


666 


4,806 


4.165 


2,391 


780 


8,036 


4.407 


2,610 


821 


8,m 


4,618 


2,631 


813 


6.190 


4.862 


2,727 


822 


8.232 


6.063 


2,883 


836 


6.308 


6,280 


2,986 


90V 


5.394 


6,406 


8,105 


926 


6.479 


6.383 


3,198 


911 


6.604 


5,505 


3.832 


905 


6.618 


6,682 


3,447 


966 


5.724 


6,714 


3,587 


976 


5.761 


6.885 


3.727 


963 


8.847 


5.986 


3,855 


978 


5.889 


6,182 


3,938 


999 


6,905 


6,388 


4,077 


1,056 


6,971 


61,523 


4.153 


1,056 


^967 


6.671 


4.216 


1,067 


«.a26 


6.549 


4.224 


1.086 



586 
5?3 
577 
tf23 
611 
585 

572 
566 
665 
685 
676 
576 
637 
725 
780 
738 
731 
759 
790 
838 
857 
874 
892 
927 
936 



232 
248 
242 
268 
256 
244 
239 
253 
258 
313 
332 
333 
349 
347 
419 
460 
406 
411 
421 
481 
689 
659 
873 
637 
637 
670 



95.5 


89.6 


47.8 


27.7 


95.8 


89.6 


46.8 


27.6 


96.6 


87.6 


46.9 


27,4 


96.8 


86.9 


45.8 


28.7 


96.0 


87.2 


44.9 


27.7 


06.2 


87. S 


42.6 


28.9 


06.6 


87.9 


41.6 


24.6 


96.5 


88.7 


40.6 


24.7 


96.5 


87.9. 


39.6 


24.0 


96.6 


88.6 


40.0 


26.6 


96.4 


87.6 


37.6 


28.1 


96.8 


87.8 


35.6 


23.8 


96.0 


87.4 


34.2 


24.2 


95.8 


86.8 


38.1 


22.3 


95.6 


87.3 


31.7 


21.8 


95.6 


86.2 


30.3 


2L6 


95.8 


86.2 


28.4 


20.9 


95.8 


85.6 


28.0 


20.8 


95.6 


84.7 


27.9 


21,4 


95.3 


84.5 


27.0 


21,6 


95.2 


84.4 


27.1 


22.2 


94.9 


84.3 


27.3 


22.1 


94.6 


83.4 


27.2 


220 


94.3 


83.0 


26.8 


22.0 


93.9 


82.2 


25.6 


22.6 


93.8 


8a6 


214 


222 



ERIC 



128 



Table A-2. Total Labor Force ancludmg Armed Forces) and Labor Force Portidpotion Rates * for Persons 
16 Years end Over, by Sex ond Age: Annuol Averages, 1947-72 — Continued 



Sex tt»d Tear 



ToUl.l€ j 



2Sto34 



55 to 64 
7eu9 



65 3ne«i3 
ind orer 



15 years 



1947.. 

1949.. 
1990.- 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1994.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
19SB.. 



Labor force pwtkipatioa rate ^Coottmsf^ 



1M». 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965, 
1066. 
1967. 
1968. 
1900. 
1970.. 
1971. 
1972- . 



31-8 ! 
32.7 j 
33.2 I 
33.9 ' 
34.7 : 

31 ; 
31 ;\ : 

316 i 

35.7 ' 

36.9 I 

36.9 { 

37.1 I 

37.2 

37. S 

38.1 

38.0 

3&3 

3&7 

39.3 

40.8 

41.2 

41.6 

42.7 , 

43.4 

43.4 

43.9 



29. ."i 
31.4 
31.2 
30.1 
3Z2 
33.4 
31.0 
38.7 
28.9 
3Z8 
31.1 
2& 1 
28.8 
29.1 
28.5 
27.1 
27.1 
27.4 
27.7 
30.7 
3L0 
31.7 
33.7 
34.9 
M.3 
36.6 



5Z3 
52.1 
53.0 
513 
52.7 
51.4 
50. S 

sa:$ 

51.0 
52.1 
SIS 
510 
49.1 
511 
511 

5a9 

50.« 

49. a 

49.4 

SZJ 
SZ8 
52.5 
58.0 
53.7 
53.2 
6&6 



419 
45.S 
45.0 
46.1 
46.6 
418 
415 
45.3 
46.0 
46.4 
46.0 
46.4 
45.2 
46.2 
47.1 
47.4 
€7.6 
49.5 
50.0 
515 
58.4 
516 
5&8 
57.8 
57. « 
59.1 



32.0 i 
38L2 I 
33.5 ' 
34.0 ; 

35.4 , 
39v5 
34.1 

34.5 , 
3C9 < 
35.4 
35.6 
35.6 
35.4 
36.0 
36.4 
36.4 
37.2 
87.3 
3&6 
39.9 
419 
42.6 
43.8 
45.0 
45.6 
47.6 



36.3 I 

36.9 

38-1 

39.1 

39.8 ! 

40.5 I 

413 { 

413 

416 

43.1 

43.3 

43.4 

43.4 

43.5 

43.8 

44.1 

419 

42^0 

46.1 

46.9 

48.1 

4&9 

49.9 

511 

51.6 

5Z0 



32.7 : 

35.0 ' 

35.9 i 

38,0 ' 

39.7 

40.1 

40.4 

412 

43.8 

44.5 

46.S 

47.9 

^0 

^8 

5ai 
«lo 
5a6 

814 

5a9 

517 
518 
52.3 
93.8 
514 
54.3 
58.9 



313 
213 
3Sl3 
27.0 
27.6 
2a7 
29.1 
STLl 
32.5 
319 
315 
35.2 
36.6 
37.2 
37.9 
38l7 



40.2 
411 * 
418 ! 
42.4 I 
42.4 i 
43.1 I 
430 j 
42.9 I 
42.1 ! 



8.1 

9.1 

9.6 

9.7 

8.9 

9.1 
10.0 

9.3 
10.4 
10.9 
10.9 
W.3 , 
W.2 i 
10.8 
10.7 ! 

9.9 ' 

9.6 I 
10.1 ' 
10.0 ; 

9.6 

9.6 t 

9.€ ! 

9.9 ; 

9.7 

9.5 i 

9.3 i 



I: 



11.2 
12.2 
11.8 
12.7 
11-9 
11-1 
10 8 
11.3 
11.1 
12.9 
12.5 
12.1 
12.9 
12.6 
13.1 
13.2 
11.8 
12.0 
12.2 
13.5 
14.7 
14.8 
14.8 
16.2 
15.9 
16.6 



t Peroem of noninstltutioDal population in the labor force. 

Table A--3. Civilkm Labor Force for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Color, and Age: Annual Averages, 

1947-72 1 

fTbousands] 



Item 



Mauc 

1947.. . . 

1948 

1949.... "." 

1980 ".. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 . 

1955 " ' 

1956 */. 

1967 

1968.. . 

1959.- '. . 

1960 

1961 

1962 ] [ ' 

1963 . . . 

1964.. 

1965 " "* 

1966 W'Vl' 

1967.. 

1968 

1969 

1970 " " 

1971 ' ■ 

1972. ,//..iv.y, 

Feuale 

1947 

1948 

1949.- 

1950 

1951 W V " ' 

1962 " 

1953 

1954 ' " 

1955 - - - 

1956 \\.V.\ " 

1957 

1958 i.i.'iii;!*" 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 W "I" 

1963.. \ 

1964 * ■ ■ 

1965 *. 

1966 Mirir* 

1967 ■ . 

1968 

Footnote at end of table. 



Total, 16 
swsand 
over 



42.686 
43,286 
43,496 
43,819 
43,001 
42,969 
43,633 
43,965 
44,475 
45,091 
4S, 197 
45.521 
45,886 
46.388 
46,653 
46,600 
47,129 
47, 679 
48, 2&5 
48,471 
48,987 
49,533 
50.221 
51, 195 
52.021 
58,266 



16,664 
17. 335 
17, 788 
18, 889 
19, 016 
19,369 
19.882 
19, 678 
20,548 
21,461 
21,732 
22,118 
22.483 
23,240 
23,806 
24,014 
24, 704 
25, 412 
26,200 
27,299 
28.360 
29,204 



16 and 17 
yean 



1106 
1 109 
1.056 
1,047 
1080 
1 101 
1.070 
1.024 
1,070 
1,142 
1. 127 
1133 
1,207 
1290 
1.210 
1. 177 
1821 
1496 
1.531 
1610 
1658 
1687 
1770 
1,808 
1.850 
1944 



643 

671 
648 
611 
662 
706 
656 
620 
641 
736 
716 
685 
765 
805 
774 
742 
850 
950 
954 
1,054 
1.076 
1,180 



18 and 19 
year* 



1,382 
1,491 
1,421 
1,457 
1,366 
1,210 
1,219 
1,273 
1,299 
1,292 
1,290 
1,295 
1,391 
1496 
1,063 
1,892 
1,585 
1576 
1,866 
2.074 
1976 
1,994 
2,101 
2. 197 
2.811 
2,518 



1,192 
1164 
1,163 
1, 101 

t,m 

1,046 
1.060 
1062 
1083 
1127 
1144 
1,147 
1131 
1,250 
1,368 
1,405 
1,381 
1,364 
1«559 
1,819 

i^m 
id^^ 



20 to 24 
yeoirs 



4,629 
4,674 
4,681 
4,632 
8.935 
8.338 
8.054 
8,052 
8,221 
3,485 
3.626 
3.771 
8,940 
4,123 
4,255 
4,279 
4. 514 
4,754 
4.894 
4«820 
5.043 
5.070 
5.282 
5.709 
0.194 
6,695 



2,716 
2, 719 
2.659 
2,675 
2,659 
2,502 
2.428 
2.424 
2,445 
2.455 
2.442 
2,500 
2,473 
2.580 
2.697 
2,802 
2.959 
8.210 
8,864 
3,589 
3,967 
4,235 



25 to 84 
years 



85 to 44 
yean 



46 to 54 
yean 



laaw 

10^327 
10.410 
la 527 
10.375 
10.585 
10.787 
10.772 
10.805 
10.685 
10.671 
10.475 
10.346 
10.252 
10. 176 
9.<*^l 
9.S76 
9,875 
9.902 
9.948 
10.207 
10.610 
10.940 
11,311 
11,663 
12,207 



3.740 
3,932 
3,997 
4.092 
4,292 
4.830 
4.162 
4,212 
A,26'i 
4,276 
4.255 
4.193 
4.089 
4.131 
4,143 
4,103 
4.174 
4,180 
4.329 
4,508 
4.848 
5,098 



9,402 
9,506 
9,722 
9,793 
9,798 
9.945 
10,486 
10, SU 
10,695 
10.663 
10,731 
10.843 
10.899 
10,967 
11,012 
U, 115 
U,1S7 
U, 165 
11. 121 
10,983 
10.890 
10,725 
10,556 
10.464 
10,322 
10,324 



3,676 
3,800 
3,989 
4,161 
4,301 
4,438 
4,662 
4,709 
4,805 
5,031 
6,116 
6,185 
6,227 
6.303 
6,389 
8,474 
6,600 
6,614 
6,720 
5.756 
6,8U 
5,865 



7,847 
7,942 
8,006 
8.117 
8,204 
8,328 
8.S70 
8,703 
8,839 
9.002 
9,153 
9,320 
9.437 
9.674 
9,667 
9,715 
. 9,836 
9,9SC 
10,045 
10,100 
10. 189 
10,267 
10,843 
10,417 
10,457 
10,422 



2,731 
2.972 
8,099 
8,327 
8.534 
8,6W 

a. MO 

3,822 
4.154 
4.405 
4.615 
4,859 
6,081 
6.278 
6.403 
5,381 
5,603 
S.680 
5,712 



55 to 64 
years 



5,984 
6,181 



5.647 
5.764 
5.748 
5,794 
5.674 
5,950 
5.974 
A.l(^ 
6.122 
6,220 
A. 222 
6,304 
6,849 
6.400 
6.530 
6,960 
6.674 
6,740 
6,763 
6,847 
6,938 
7,025 
7,058 
7, 124 
r.l46 
7,188 



1522 
1,965 
1678 
1.839 
1,923 
2,082 
2,048 
2,164 
2.891 
2,610 

2.883 
2,986 
8.^06 
3, 198 
3,882 
8.447 
8,587 
8,727 
8,655 
8,938 



65 yean 
and over 



2,876 
2,384 
2.454 
2.454 
2,469 
2,415 
2,544 
2,625 
2.526 
2.003 
2.478 
2,379 
2,322 
2.287 
2,220 
2.241 
2.135 
2.123 
2.181 
2.089 
2.118 
2,154 
2,170 
2,164 
2,089 
2 022 



445 

514 

556 
984 
951 
590 
093 
666 
780 
821 
813 
822 
836 
907 
926 
911 
90^ 
966 
976 
963 
978 
999 



14 and 
19 yean 



586 

S72 
677 
623 
611 
585 
561 
573 
566 
668 
665 
676 
676 
637 
725 
780 
738 
781 
759 
790 
838 
857 
874 
892 
927 



232 
248 
242 
268 
255 
244 
239 
253 
258 
818 
832 
833 
849 
847 
419 
460 
405 
411 
431 
481 
539 
559 



Table A-3. Cvflian Labor Force for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Color, ond Age: Annual Averoges, 

1947-1972 '—Contintmi 



im.. 

1372.. 



F«M Aix— Coirtlnard 



Total, 1« I 
years and ! 



Mta 17 



Wbrx 



We 

mi 

1995 

im, 

»$7 

1MB _ 



1990 

tm 

19«2,_ _ 



1964 

!t96» 

1986 

1957._ 

1998 

19(59 

1970. - 

19n 

1972. 

Femmte 

19M.- - 

1955. 

1981 

1957_... 

19S8_ 

1989.... 

1960.. 

19«_. 

]9fl2 

1963 

19M 

1965 

1966 

1967 

19»B_ 

1969 

1970 

mi... 

1972. 

NXOBO AND OTHXB lUCtS 

Male 

1954.,.. 

1955 

1956. 

1967- 

196B 

1989 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

19W-.... 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970... 

1971 

1972 

hemale 

1954 

1965... 

1956. 

1957 

1958. 

1969 

1860 

1961.. 

1062 

1963... 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972. 



30LS12 

3Lsao 
32, m 

J3L277 



39.7B0 
40,196 
40.734 
40.821 
41.«0 
41,397 
41,742 
41.966 
41.991 
42,401 
42.883 
A400 
AS72 
44,042 
44,551 
4A.185 
44.013 
46.801 
47.990 



17.057 
17.886 
18.603 
18.920 
19.213 
19.556 
20,171 
20.fi(JB 
20.819 
21,426 
22,038 
22.738 
23,702 
24,«67 
2t,42l 
2(^594 
27,50b' 
27,969 
29,028 



4,208 
4,279 
4.359 
4.376 
4.442 
4.490 
4.S45 
4.666 
4.668 
4,725 
4.786 
4.855 
4,899 
4,945 
4,979 
6.036 
5. 182 
5,220 
5.835 



2.821 
2.863 
3,768 
2,812 
2,906 
2.028 
3,060 
3^136 
3,106 
3,270 
3,384 
8,464 
3,597 
3,704 
3.780 
8,918 
4.015 
4,102 
4,249 



1.240 
1.324 
1,331 
1,454 



805 
984 
1.608 
982 

i.ei» 

1.140 
1.967 
1.9U 
1.183 
1.345 
1.339 
1.423 
1,464 
1.904 
1.583 
1.628 
1,675 
1.749 



552 
576 
654 
645 
614 
606 
731 
700 
668 
767 
867 
862 
944 
967 
1,015 
1.115 
1.194 
1,210 
1.390 



127 

m 

140 
135 
ISS 
130 
150 
142 
136 
138 
154 
172 
187 
104 
183 
187 
180 
175 
195 



68 
65 
62 
71 
71 
66 
74 
74 
78 
82 
83 
02 
110 

no 

115 

125 
129 
122 
126 



18 and 19 
yeais 



30t£^ 
years 



1.860 
1.917 
1,961 
Z112 



1.004 

1.121 
1.111 
1,115 
1.1M 
1.202 
1,281 
1.372 
1.301 
1,380 
1.371 

i.«ao 

1.831 
1.727 
1.732 
1.830 
1,922 
2.038 
2.220 



960 
966 
1.003 
1.022 
1,€S8 
1,023 
1,112 
1,222 
1,254 
1.228 
1,201 
1,406 
1.630 
1.891 
1,588 
1,640 
1.695 
1,749 
1.876 



178 
178 
181 
175 
180 
188 
203 
210 
201 
206 
205 
226 
344 
249 
262 
271 
275 
272 
293 



101 
117 
124 
122 
120 
107 
139 
146 
151 
153 
lU 
154 
t88 
219 
220 
219 
222 
212 
236 



4.997 
4.874 
5.071 
5>,319 



2,658 
2.802 
3.014 
3. 153 
X278 
3.408 
3.998 
3.681 
Z,7X 
3.965 
4.146 
4 279 
4.200 
4.410 
4.432 
4.m5 
4.983 
5.422 
5,890 



2.008 
2,U7 
2.158 
2.131 
2.172 
2,136 
2.228 
2.345 
2,438 
2,882 
2,786 
2.910 
3.123 
3.470 
3.677 
3.909 
4,246 
4,423 
4.838 



396 
419 
450 
473 
493 
532 
564 
575 
553 



614 

620 



667 
725 
772 
804 



326 
307 
297 
311 
328 
338 
352 
353 
364 
377 
424 
454 
466 
497 



628 
649 



25 to 34 



»to44 
yoan 



4 5 to 54 



5.995 
5.808 
8.933 
8,518 



0.905 
9.720 
8.904 
9,483 
0.986 
9.261 
9,153 
9.972 
8.848 
8.869 
8.800 
8.823 
8.850 
9.101 
9.477 
9.773 
10.088 
10.390 
ia940 



3.532 
3.546 
3.559 
3,561 
3,498 
3,409 
3,441 
3,431 
9,372 
3,424 
3,435 
3,568 
3,732 
4,021 
4.26i 
4.51t 
4.790 
4.968 
8.484 



1.074 
1.085 
1,090 
1.068 

uoeo 

1,085 
1.099 
1,103 
1,074 
1,070 
1,074 
1,079 
1,060 
1,106 
1,133 
1.167 
1,223 
1,263 
1,267 



680 
706 
717 

695 
680 
690 
712 
730 
740 
744 
781 
777 
827 
835 
878 

- 997 
965 

1.084 



5.901 I 
5,967 i 
5.964 i 
€.022 



9.538 
9.588 

9,862 
9,719 
9,822 
9.87» 
9.019 
9.961 
19.029 
10.079 
10.055 
16.023 
9,882 
9.784 
9.861 
9,509 
9.4U 
9,286 
9.361 



4.025 
4.131 
4.340 
4.397 
4.435 
4.479 
4.581 
4.896 
4.666 
4.780 
4.T97 
4.876 
4.804 
4,960 
5,021 
5.095 
5,112 
5.083 
5.126 



907 

938 
1,002 
1.012 
1.021 
1.023 
1,019 
1.050 
1,087 
1,100 
1,101 
1,098 
1,000 
1,076 
1,064 
1,048 
1,052 
1.087 
1.063 



684 

673 
802 
719 
750 
748 

m 

703 
800 
821 
818 
844 
863 
864 
845 
846 
856 
871 
895 



55 to 84 
years 



851 
and OTw 



Hand 
15 years 



8.386 
6,531 
6.509 
€.548 



7.91^ 
8,(»7 
8,175 
8,117 
8,469 
8.981 
8.489 
8.778 
8.630 
8.944 
9.053 
9.129 
9,189 
9,280 
9,840 
9.413 
9.488 
9,530 
9.479 



3,346 
3,654 
3,886 
4,065 
4.262 
4.467 
4.833 
4.741 
4,731 
4.845 
4.989 
5,032 
5.181 
5,285 
5.418 
5.645 
5.781 
5,8U 
5.807 



700 
6U 
827 
836 
855 
849 
884 
891 
895 
801 
003 
016 
012 
029 
927 
031 
929 
927 
948 



476 
499 
519 

VSO 
S97 

m 

645 
662 
650 
656 
690 
660 
702 
699 
715 
741 
760 
755 
740 



4.077 


1,096 . 


579 


4.153 : 


1.856 ; 


687 


4.215 


i.067 


637 


4.224 ; 


1.065 ; 


670 



5.854 I 

5.8SI 

5.736 i 

5.735 ; 

5.800 

5.833 

5.661 

5.988 j 

5.099 

6. 880 

6.180 

8^188 ! 

6.250 

6.349 

6.427 

6.467 

6.515 

6.542 

6.548 



1,937 
2,156 
2.344 
^357 
2.454 
2.577 
2.661 
2.785 
%861 
2,077 
3.077 
3,208 
3,333 
3.468 
3,541 
3,665 
3.734 
8,787 
3,8U 



451 
468 
484 

487 
505 
512 
538 
542 
564 
584 
580 
575 
897 



609 
604 
590 



226 
235 
200 
274 
274 
304 
324 
320 
336 
354 
370 
383 
394 
387 
307 
412 
410 
429 
411 



2.398 
2.342 
2,417 
2,908 
2.213 
2.U8 

2.8a» 

2,082 , 
1.987 ! 
1,90 > 
1,888 ; 
1.828 , 
1.90 
1.980 I 
1.995 ; 
1.977 i 
1.918 
1.841 



607 
720 
748 
743 
751 
767 
835 
849 
830 
823 
874 
879 
665 
877 
003 
0» 
962 
056 



187 
183 
185 
170 
166 
163 
158 
161 
ISO 
168 
181 
173 
162 
175 
174 
175 
188 
170 
181 



50 
60 
72 
70 
72 
09 
73 
77 
82 
84 
92 
96 
99 

m 

06 
99 
104 
101 
126 



407 
608 
996 
555 
449 
710 
461 
848 
809 
708 
738 
761 
788 
800 
840 
847 



205 
224 
269 
292 
295 
307 
300 
376 
418 
365 
874 
382 
444 
485 
520 
534 
582 
590 
614 



79 
79 
77 
78 
69 
79 
83 
77 
71 
77 
86 
90 
84 
91 
06 
86 
93 
87 



47 
34 
44 

40 
38 
42 
47 
44 
42 
39 
37 
39 
37 
48 
38 
39 
55 
48 
56 



» Absolute numbers by color are not available prior to 1954 because popu- 
lation controls by color were not introduced into the Current Population 
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Survey until that year. 



Tobl« A-4, ChfOioti Lobor Force P«fidpcif!on Kates ^ for Ponons 16 Yoow and Over, by 4Color^ Uk and 

Age: Annual Averages, 1948-72 



Item 



as to 44 



45 to 54 



SStoH I 



sod over 



1M8. 
1M9. 
1960. 
1S61- 
1992. 



ISSS.. 
1966.. 
19S7.. 
2968.. 
1989.. 
1960.. 
2»1.- 
»C 
290.. 
19M.. 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1987.. 

nes.. 

1969.. 

W».- 
1971.., 
1972.. 



1948. 
1M9. 
1950. 
1951.. 
1982. 
1998. 
1954. 
1865. 
1956. 
1967. 



mi.. 

1962.. 
196S.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 



1909. 

1970.. 
1971.. 
1972. 



66.S 
86.4 
86.4 
86.S 
86.2 
86.1 
88u« 
8S.4 
89.6 
818 
81« 
83.8 
83.4 
83.0 
82.1 
815 
81.1 

sas 
8a6 
8a7 
8a4 

8612 
SQlO 
79l6 
79.6 



8L3 
8L8 
826 
38.4 
SS.6 
88.4 
38.3 
315 
35.7 
85.7 
85.8 
3610 
3&5 
8&9 
8&7 
37.2 
37.6 
3&1 
89.2 
4a 1 
4a7 
41.8 

a6 

42.8 
43.2 



SL2 

5a5 

S2L7 
5L9 
4a8 
47.1 
tf.0 
5L3 

4a6 

46l8 
42.4 
46.0 
44.3 
42.9 
42.4 
43.5 
44.6 
41.1 
47.9 
47.7 
48.8 
4&9 
49.3 

5a2 



3;. 7 

3L4 

aai 

82.4 
84.1 
3L2 
29.3 
299 
83.5 
8X1 
28.8 
29.9 

8ao 

2914 
27.9 
27.0 
28.8 
28.7 
3L8 
32.3 
83.0 
852 
36.0 

as.4 

39.9 



76.2 
74.8 
79.6 
74.2 
72.7 
72.8 

7a4 

7L7 
71.9 
7L6 
09.4 
703 
€00 
082 
064 
67.8 
086 
05.8 
65.4 
081 
68.7 
06.3 
67.4 
67.8 
71.1 



53.5 
54.0 
82.6 
54.1 
82.0 
5L9 
82.1 
52.0 
58.0 
82.6 
82.3 
5a8 
5L9 
5L9 
51.6 
5L3 
49.6 

5a6 

611 
817 
53.3 
54.6 
55.0 
88.0 
67.4 



84.4 

85.5 
87.9 
86.4 
87.6 
S7.4 
86.4 
8S.6 
87 6 
68.7 
86.7 
87.3 
8Z.8 
87.6 
86.S 
8S.8 
85.7 
85.3 
84.4 
84.0 
S2.4 
82.6 
813 
812 
81.3 



49.1 
44^4 
4?9 
417 
44.8 
44.1 
44.4 
418 
415 
418 
411 
415 
417 
419 
47.1 
47.3 
418 
412 
81.0 
All 
AlO 
814 
87.7 
87.9 
314 



910 I 

95.9 ! 

914 : 

9T.0 

97.0 

97.5 

97.5 

97.8 

97.4 

97.2 ' 

97-2 

97.5 

97.7 

97.7 

97.4 

87.4 

97.5 

97.4 

97.5 

97.8 

97.2 

97.0 

917 

913 

910 



3L3 
31.7 
32.1 
33.6 
318 
3L7 
32L5 
32.8 
312 
316 
316 
314 
311 
34.3 
34.1 
318 
310 
313 
37.7 
317 
416 
41.7 
412 
416 
418 



910 
910 

97.7 i 

97.9 I 
97.9 i 

912 j 

913 I 
911 
910 
910 
910 
07.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.8 
97.0 
97.7 
97.6 
97.7 
97.0 
97-4 
97.3 
97.0 
97.0 



311 
311 
37.2 
310 
319 
318 

sg.4 

319 
4L8 
4L5 
4L4 
4L4 
4L5 
4L8 
42.2 
411 

a3 

413 
410 
414 
47.0 
410 
419 
512 
817 



Footnote tt end of table. 



919 
916 
919 
910 
913 
914 
918 
917 
918 
916 
916 
913 
$11 
919 
910 
912 
911 
95.9 
918 
916 
^4 
911 
919 
917 
910 



313 
313 
313 
8&0 
818 
38.7 
39.8 
42.7 
414 
414 
415 
47.8 
416 
419 
419 
49.8 
512 
419 
518 
519 
51.5 
510 
517 
517 
814 



89.6 

87.6 

87.3 

87.4 

87-7 

87.7 

89.2 

814 

819 t 

88.0 

812 

87.9 

87.2 

87.8 

817 

816 

811 

812 

819 

819 

817 

819 

613 

82.6 

8L2 



213 
212 
210 
215 
27.6 
215 
29.1 
3L8 
310 
317 
315 
317 
312 
37.2 
310 
319 
314 
413 
4L1 
4L9 
42.0 
42.0 
42.0 
42.5 
42.0 



415 
416 
418 
415 
42.5 
413 
414 
3S.5 
410 
37.7 
317 
313 
313 

ax. 9 

310 
214 

27.9 
27.9 
27.2 
27.1 
27.3 
27.3 
217 
25.6 
214 



16 
9.1 
12 
15 
17 
14 
11 
115 
116 
112 
111 
112 
116 
115 
18 
14 
19 
17 
14 
13 
14 
17 
15 
13 
10 



14 and 

ISyesrs 



211 
213 
27.6 
219 
713 
216 
315 
21S 
217 
311 
211 
212 
212 
212 
23L7 
214 
21,2 
21.7 
22.3 
22.6 
22.7 
210 
210 
23.7 
215 



ILI 
113 
11.5 
11.2 
112 
19 
115 
ILS 
117 
115 
12.2 
110 
115 
115 
117 
112 

a7 

119 
11 « 
114 
110 
111 
17.3 
17.2 
17.7 
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Table 



Civilian Labor Force PortidpoHon Rates ^ for Persofis 16 Years and Over, by Color, Sex, and 
Age: Annual Averages, 1948-*72 — Continued 



Item 


Total. 16 
years and 
ovo- 


I« sad 17 
years 


18 and 19 
yeajs 


20 to 24 
yeais 


2Sto34 
years 


35 to 44 

yeus 


4510 54 
years 


5510 64 
years 


65 
and 


rears 
over 


1 

Hand 

; 15 years 


Kegbo Asa> oniEB Backs 






















i 
j 
























1 




87.3 


59.8 


77 8 


85. 6 


95, 3 


97. 2 




88.6 




50. 3 


39.3 


IS49 


87.0 


6a4 


808 


8a7 


911 


97.3 


95.6 


86.0 




5L4 


i 36.6 


ISSO _ - 


85.9 


57.4 


78.2 


91. 4 


92.6 


96,2 


95. 1 


SL9 




45.5 


37.7 


1951 


86.3 \ 54.7 


80.8 


fill 7 
OB. ( 


95. 7 


96. 4 


9Sl 1 


81 6 




49. 5 


31 6 


1962 


86-8 


52.3 


79. 1 


92. 8 


96.2 


97 2 


95. 0 


85. 7 






30 5 


1S83 


86.2 


53.0 


Tfi] ? 


92.3 


96, 7 


VI. o 


93. 9 


86- 7 




41. 1 


27. 8 


2954 


85.2 


46.7 


78.4 


91. 1 


96.2 


96.6 


93, 2 






41. 2 


27. 2 


VOSS 


85.0 


48.2 


75. 7 


89. 7 


95 8 


96 2 


91 2 


S3. 1 






27. 1 


1956 


85. 1 


49.6 


7B.4 


88.9 


96^2 


96.2 


914 


R5u9 




39 8 


*>K R 

Z!L 0 


1S57 


84.3 


47.5 


72.0 


89.6 


96. 1 


965 


93. 5 


82.4 




35. 9 


21 7 


1958 


84.0 


45. 1 


7L7 


88 7 


96.3 


96. 4 


93.9 


83.3 




31 5 


2L3 


1960 


83.4 


4L7 


72.0 


90.8 


96l3 


96. 8 


92.8 


82.5 




33. 5 


[ V 


190ff 


83.0 


45.6 


7L2 


904 


96.2 


95.5 


92. 3 


82.5 




41. ^ 


a 


19n 


82.2 


42.5 




89.7 


95.9 




92. 3 


8L6 




29. 4 


19. 2 


1982 , 


8a8 


40.2 


68.8 


89.3 


95.3 


915 


92. 2 


SL5 




27 2 


11 5 


190 


8a2 


37 2 


69.1 


886 


94.9 


91 9 


9L 1 


87^ 5 




27 6 


17. 2 


19M 


800 


37.3 


6?! 2 


89. 4 


95.9 


91 4 


9L 6 


80.6 




29. 6 


18. 7 


1965 


79.0 


39.3 


66L7 


89.8 


95. 7 


912 


92. 0 


78. 8 




27 9 


18.9 


MM 


7910 


4L1 


63.7 


89.- 9 


95.5 


vl. I 


90. 7 


8L 1 






17. 3 


1967 


78.5 


4L2 


62. 7 


87' 2 


95.5 


93. 6 


9L 3 






27. 2 


18. 3 


1968 


77.6 


37.9 


63. 3 


8SlO 


95. 0 


93. 4 


90. 1 


79. 6 




26.6 


18. 1 


1969 


7&9 


37.7 


63.2 


84.4 


91 4 


92. 7 


39. 5 


77.9 




26. 1 


15. 8 


1970 


76.5 


34.8 


6L8 


83.5 


93. 7 


93. 2 


88. 2 


79! 2 




27. 4 


lit It 

IQ. D 


1971 


74.9 


32.4 


58.9 


8L 5 


92.9 


92, 0 


86 9 


77 8 




**. 0 


18. 2 


1972 


73.7 


34.1 


60. 1 


8L 5 


92.7 


91. 4 


8& 1 


73.6 




23. 6 


11 7 


























1948 


45.6 


29.1 


4L2 


47.1 


506 


53.3 


5L1 


37.6 




17.5 


21.0 


1949 


46^9 


sai 


44.8 




50 9 


56l 1 


52. 7 


39.6 




15.0 


23. 5 


1950 


46^9 


3a2 


4a6 


46.9 


5L6 


55.7 


513 


40.9 




lis 


22.0 


1951 


46^3 


3a4 


402 


45.4 


5L1 


55.8 


55.5 


39.8 




110 


17.3 


1952... _ 


45.5 


27.4 


417 


43.9 


501 


510 


62.7 


42.3 




113 


18.5 


1953.... 


43.6 


24.2 


37.8 


45.1 


4&1 


519 


5L0 


35.9 




1L4 


119 


1964: 


46^1 


24.5 


37.7 


40.6 


49.7 


57.6 


53.4 


4L2 




12.2 


16.2 


1995 


46^1 


21 7 


4S.2 


46k7 


51.3 


56.0 


518 


4a 7 




12.1 


11.4 


1956 _ 


47.3 


28.3 


416 


419 


52.1 


57.0 


55.3 


415 




115 


114 


1957.- 


47.2 


2tl 


42.8 


46.6 


504 


S&7 


56l8 


413 




13.6 


12.6 


1958 


48.0 


23.2 


4L2 


4a3 


508 


608 


59.8 


42.8 




13.3 


11.6 


1950 


47.7 


2a7 


36il 


4&8 


5O0 


600 


600 


46.4 




12.6 


12.6 


1960 


48.2 


22.1 


413 


4a8 


49.7 


59.8 


605 


47.3 




12.8 


13.2 


1961 


48.3 


2L6 


416 


47.7 


5L2 


605 


61.1 


45.2 




13.1 


11.0 


1962.-- 


4&0 


2L0 


4aL5 


4a6 


5.Z0 


59.7 


605 


46.1 




12.2 


9.7 


196».- 


48.1 


2L5 


419 


49i2 


53.3 


59.4 


606 


47.3 




11.8 


8.7 


196< 


48.5 


19.5 


46.6 


53.6 


S2.8 


58.4 


62.3 


4&4 




12.7 


8.0 


1965..- 


48.6 


2a5 


4ao 


55l2 


510 


59.9 


602 


48.9 




12.9 


8.1 


1966 


49.3 


216 


410 


515 


519 


609 


6L0 


49.1 




13.0 


7.5 


1967 


49.5 


22.8 


48.7 


M.9 


57. S 


608 


59.6 


47.1 




13.0 


9.4 


1968 


49.3 


23.3 


46.9 


5&4 


5&« 


59.3 


5^8 


47.0 




1L9 


7.2 


1969 - 


49.8 


2t4 


48l4 


68.6 


57.8 


59.a 


60.8 


47.5 




ILO 


7.1 




49.5 


24.3 


417 


67.7 


57.6 


59.9 


602 


47.1 




1Z2 


9.7 


1971 


49.2 


21.9 


4L4 


66.0 


5a 2 


61.0 


69.4 


47.1 




1L5 


8.3 


1972 - 


48.7 


2L4 


48.9 


B6l7 


60.1 


607 


67.8 


43.9 




12.8 


9.3 



* Peree&t of drUlan noninstltatSon&l population in the drflisa labor force. 
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Table A-5. Employment Status of the Civilian Labor Force, by Color, for Teenagers 16 to 19 Years Old 

and for Adults: Annual Averages, 1954-72^ 



Employment status and year 



Ciyn,iAN Labor Force (thousands) 

1054 

1956 

1956 

1867 

1W8 

1969 

1960 

1961 .."y 

1962 i-.a.... 

1963.-^:.>::il 

1964.. 3^...:: 

1966.. 

1966 v.. 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 1 

Employed (thousands) 

1954 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1984 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Unemployed (thousands) 

1964 

1956- 

1956 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1963 

1967 

1968 

1969 : 

1970 r 

1971 " 

1972 iiiiiri." 

Unemployment Rate 

1964 

1956 

1956 " " 

1957 " 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961... m:: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966,- 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970_... 

1971 

1972 \: 



White 



Total, 16 
yeais and 
over 



66,817 
5d, 062 
59, 427 
69, 741 
60,293 
60, 953 
61, 913 
62,654 
62, 760 
63,830 
64,921 
66, 136 
67,274 
68, 699 
69, 977 
71, 779 
73, 518 
74, VwO 
76, 968 



53, 967 
56,834 
67,265 
67, 462 
56,614 
68,005 
68,850 
68, 912 
69,698 
60,622 
61,922 
63, 446 
65,019 
66, 361 
67, 761 
69,618 
70, 182 
70, 716 
73, 074 



2,860 
2,248 
2, 162 
2.289 
3, 679 
2,947 
3,063 
3,742 
3,052 
3,208 

2,' 691 
2,263 
2.338 
2,226 
2.261 
3,337 
4,074 
3.884 



5.0 
3.0 
3.6 
3.8 
6.1 
4.8 
4.9 
6.0 
4.9 
6.0 
4.6 
4.1 
3.3 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
4.6 
6.4 
6.0 



16 to 19 
years, both 
sexes 



3. 501 
3. 697 
3. 771 
3. 774 
3. 769 
4.000 
4. 276 
4. 361 
4.364 
4.558 
4.784 
5.265 
6.828 
5. 748 
6.839 
6,168 
6. 439 
6.672 
7. 175 



3. 079 
3, 226 
3.387 
3.373 
3.217 
3. 476 
3. 701 
3. 692 
3. 774 
3.850 
4. 076 
4.562 
6.176 
5.113 
6. 196 
6.608 
6.568 
6.662 
6. 168 



422 
371 
384 
401 
642 
626 
676 
669 
680 
706 
706 
703 
651 
635 
644 
660 
871 
1.010 
1. 017 



12.1 

ia3 
ia2 

10.6 
14.4 
13.1 
13.4 
16.3 
13.3 
16.6 
14.8 
13.4 
11.2 
11.0 
11.0 
10.7 
13.6 
16.1 
14.2 



20 years and over 



Negro and other races 



Male 



37. 770 
38. 143 

38, 620 
38.714 
38.964 
39. 118 
39. 310 
39. 647 
39, 499 
39, 841 
AO, 177 
40, 401 
40, 318 
40^851 
41.318 
41, 772 
42. 463 
43.088 
43. 961 



36. 123 
36.896 
37. 474 
37,479 
36, 806 
37.533 
37.663 
37.533 
37.918 
38. 272 
38. 798 
39.232 
39.417 
39. 986 
40.503 
40,978 
41. 093 
41.347 
42.362 



1.647 
1.247 
1. 146 
1.236 
2. 156 
1.585 
1.647 
2. 014 
1.681 
1.569 
1.379 
1.169 
901 
866 
814 
794 
1. 371 
1. 741 
1.699 



Female 



16. 643 
16. 346 
17.035 
17.253 
17. 572 
17.834 
18.330 
18. 747 
18, 897 
19.430 
19.960 
20.468 
21.128 
22.100 
22.821 
23.839 
24. 616 
26. 030 
26. 822 



14. 765 
16,712 
16.404 
16.600 
16.689 
16.998 
17. 487 
17. 687 
18.006 
18. 499 
19. 048 
19.662 
20. 426 
21.263 
22.052 
23.032 
23.621 
23. 707 
24.564 



788 
634 
631 
667 



843 
1.060 
891 
931 
912 
817 
703 
837 
768 
806 
1.095 
1.324 
1.268 



4.4 


6.1 


3.3 


3.9 


3.0 


3.7 


3.2 


3.8 


5.6 


6.6 


4.1 


4.7 


4.2 


4.6 


5.1 


5.7 


4.0 


4.1 


3.9 


4.S 


3.4 


4.6 


2.9 


4.0 


2.2 


3.3 


2.1 


3.8 


2.0 


3.4 


1.9 


3.4 


3.2 


4.4 


4.0 


6.3 


3.6 


4.9 



Tocal. 16 
years and 
over 



6. 824 
6. 942 
7.127 
7. 188 
7.347 
7.418 
7.714 
7.802 
7.863 
8.004 
8. 169 
8.319 
8.496 
8. 648 
8. 760 
8. 954 
9. 197 
9.322 
9. 684 



6. 150 
6,341 
6.535 
6.619 
6.422 
6.624 
6.927 
6.832 
7.004 
7. 140 
7.383 
7. 643 
7. 875 
8.011 
8.169 
8.384 
8. 446 
8.403 
8. 628 



674 
601 
692 
669 
025 
794 
787 
970 
859 
864 
786 
676 
621 
638 
690 
670 
762 
919 
966 



16 to 19 
years, both 
sexes 



474 

495 
527 
503 
504 
491 
666 
572 
661 
679 
606 
644 
729 
771 
779 
801 
807 
781 
849 



393 
417 
431 
467 
366 
363 
428 
414 
420 
403 
441 
476 
544 
669 
585 
609 
673 
633 
664 



78 
78 
96 
96 
138 
128 
138 
168 
141 
176 
166 
169 
185 
204 
195 
193 
235 
248 
284 



• 9.9 


16.6 


8.7 


16.8 


8.3 


18.2 


7.9 


19.1 


12. 6 


27.4 


10.7 


26.1 


10.2 


24.4 


12.4 


27.6 


10.9 


26.1 


10.8 


30.4 


0.6 


27.2 


8.1 


26.2 


7.3 


26.4 


7.4 


26.6 


6.7 


26.0 


6.4 


24.0 


8.2 


29.1 


9.9 


31.7 


10.0 


33.6 



20 years and over 



Male 



3.898 
3.066 
4.038 
4.066 
4. 130 
4. 171 
4.293 
4.313 
4.332 
4.381 
4.427 
4. 466 
4,468 
4.502 
4.535 
4. 679 
4. 726 
4. 773 
4. 847 



3. 511 
3.632 
3 742 
3.760 
3.604 
3.734 
3.880 
3.809 
3.897 
3. 979 
4.088 
4.190 
4.249 
4,309 
4.353 
4.410 
4.461 
4.428 
4. 618 



387 
334 
296 
306 
626 
437 
413 
604 
436 
402 
339 
267 
219 
193 
179 
168 
266 
346 
329 



9.9 


8.6 


8.4 


7.7 


7.3 


7.8 


7.6 


6l3 


12.7 


9.6 


10.6 


8.3 


9.6 


8.3 


11.7 


10.6 


10.0 


9.6 


9.2 


9.4 


7.7 


9.0 


6.0 


7.4 


4.9 


6.6 


4.3 


7.1 


3.9 


6.3 


3.7 


6.8 


6.6 


6.9 


7.2 


8.7 


6.8 


8.8 



I Bee footnote 1, table A-3. 
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Table A-6. Employment Status of Young Workers 16 to 24 Years Old: Annual Averages, 1947«-72 



Employment status and year 



Civilian Labor Force (thoussnds) 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

j^W 

1*66 

1967 

1968 

1S5C.. 

J960 

1961 

im 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 - 

1968 

IWW 

1970. _ 

1971. - 

1972 

Ei^FLOTBD (thousands) 

1947 

1948 

1949._ 

1960 

1951 

1962 

1963 

1964.. 

1966 

1966.-, 

1967- - 

1968- _ 

1969 

1560 _ _ 

1961. _,_ - 

1962. _ 

I9«3- _ 

1064 

1965._ _ 

19C«._ 

1967 

1968 

1969. _ 

1970 

1971 

1972 

UHicvrLC7FD (thousands) 

1947*.._ 

1948..,. 

1949... 

1960 

1961 

S962 

1963 

1964 

1966^. 

1966 

1967. 

1968. 

1969 — . 

1900 

1961 

1962 

1963. 

19M 

1965 

1966 

19«7 

1968 

1909 

1970 

1971 

1972 



Total, 16 years 
and over 



59,350 
60,621 
61, 286 
62,208 
62, 017 
62, 138 
63,015 
63,643 
65, 023 
66,552 
66,929 
67,639 
68,369 
69, 628 
70, 459 
70,614 
71,833 
73, 091 
74,455 
76, 770 
77,347 
78,737 
80.733 
82,716 
84,113 
86,542 



57,039 
68,344 
57, 649 
68,920 
59,962 
60,254 
61, 181 
60, 110 
62, 171 
63,802 
64, 071 
63.036 
64,630 
65,778 
66,746 
66,702 
67,762 
69,305 
71,088 
72,895 
74, 372 
75,920 
n,902 
78, 627 
79,120 
81,702 



2,311 
2,276 
3,637 
3p28& 
2,065 
1,883 
1,834 
3,632 
2,852 
2.750 
2.859 
4,602 
3,740 
3,852 
4,714 
3, 911 
4.070 
3,786 
3,366 
2,875 
2, 975 
2,817 
2,831 
4.088 
4,993 
4.840 



Totol, 16 to 
24 years 



11,668 
11,828 
11, 629 
11,523 
10, 699 
9, 903 
9,609 
9, 452 
9, 759 
10,236 
10,344 
lOp 531 
10, 905 
11,543 
11,888 
11, 997 
12, 611 
13,353 
14, 168 
14,966 
15, 529 
15,923 
16, 849 
17, 829 
18,718 
20,034 



10,738 
10, 065 
10, 371 
10, 449 
10,088 
9.289 
8,915 
8, 446 
8, 914 
9,364 
9,418 
9, 152 
9,708 
10, 249 
10,338 
10, 641 
11,070 
11, 820 
12, 738 
13,684 
14, 181 
14,842 
15,436 
15,800 
16,339 
17, 616 



930 
863 
1,255 
1,074 
609 
613 
563 
1,005 
846 
873 
925 
1, 379 
1, 197 
1,294 
1,550 
1,356 
1,541 
1,532 
1, 431 
1, 281 
1,350 
1,382 
1, 413 
1, 969 
2.378 
2,418 



16 to 19 years 



Total 



4,323 
4,435 
4,289 
4,216 
4, 105 
4,063 
4, 026 
3, 976 
4,093 
4,296 
4, 276 
4,200 
4,492 
4,840 
4, 935 
4, 915 
5, 138 
5,390 
5, 910 
6,557 
6,519 
6, 618 
6, 970 
7, 246 
7, 453 
8,024 



3,909 
4,028 
3,712 
3, 703 
3,767 
3,718 
3,719 
3, 475 
3, 643 
3, 818 
3,780 
3, 582 
3,838 
4, 129 
4, 107 
4,195 
4,255 
4, 516 
5, 036 
6,721 
6,682 
6. 780 
6, 117 
6,141 
6, 195 
6,722 



414 
407 
575 
513 
336 
345 
307 
601 
460 
478 
496 
678 
654 
711 
828 
720 
883 
872 
874 
336 
838 
839 
853 
1, 105 
1, 267 
1,302 



16 and 17 



1,750 
1,780 
1,704 
1,659 
1,743 
1,807 
1,726 
1,643 
1,711 
1,877 
1,843 
1,818 
1, 971 
2,093 
1,984 
1,918 
2,171 
2,449 
2, 485 
2,664 
2,734 
2,817 
3,009 
3,132 
3,181 
3,398 



1, 673 
1, 602 
1,466 
1, 433 
1,675 
1,626 
1,677 
1,422 
1,500 
1,647 
1,613 
1, 619 
1, 670 
1,769 
1,621 
1, 607 
1,751 
2,013 
2,074 
2,269 
2.333 
2,403 
2, 573 
2, 596 
2,587 
2,770 



m 

178 
238 
226 
168 
180 
160 
221 
211 
231 
230 
290 
301 
324 
363 
311 
420 
435 
411 
395 
401 
413 
436 
536 
594 
628 



18 and 19 



2, 573 
2, 655 
2,585 
2, 557 
2, 362 
2,256 
2,300 
2, 333 
2,382 
2,419 
2, 433 
2,442 
2,521 
2, 747 
2, 051 
2, 997 
2, 967 
2, 941 
3, 425 
3, 893 
3, 786 
3,802 
3,960 
4, 114 
4, 272 
4,626 



2.336 
2,426 
2, 246 
2,270 
2, 192 
2,092 
2,142 
2,053 
2, 143 
2, 171 
2.167 
2,063 
2,168 
2,360 
2,486 
2,588 
2.504 
2,503 
2, 962 
3,452 
3,349 
3,377 
3,543 
3, 545 
3,008 
3.952 



237 
229 
337 
287 
168 
165 
157 
280 
239 
247 
266 
379 
353 
387 
465 
400 
463 
437 
463 
441 
438 
425 
417 
569 
663 
674 



20 to 24 
years 



7,345 
7,393 
7,340 
7,307 
6,594 
5,840 
^4S3 
5,476 
5,666 
5.940 
6,068 
6, 271 
6,413 
3,703 
6,953 
7,082 
7, 473 
7,963 
8, 258 
8, 409 
9,010 
9,305 
9,879 
10,583 
11,265 
12. 010 



6, 829 
6,937 
6,659 
6,746 
6,321 
5,571 
5,226 
4,971 
5,271 
5,546 
5,638 
5,576 
5,876 
6,124 
6,232 
6,443 
6,819 
7,309 
7,702 
7,969 
8,490 
8,760 
9.819 
9,719 
10,144 
10,894 



516 
456 
680 
561 
273 
268 
256 
504 
396 
395 
429 
701 
543 
583 
722 
636 
658 
660 
557 
445 
612 
543 
560 
864 
1, 121 
1, 116 



ERIC 
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Table Employment SfaHis of Young Workers 16 to 24 Years Old; Annual Averages, 1947-72— 

ConHnued 



Employment status and year 



tlNKHPLorMKNT F,JiTZ 

mi 

1048 

1949 

i9fio ■ : 

1961 

1952 ■ : 

19fi3 

1954 

1955 „ 

1986 ' 

1967 : 

1958 : 

1969 

IQflO 

19« 

1962 ; 

19«3 

19M 

1906 

19«-,... • 

1967 

1968 ' 

1909 . . ' 

1970 ' 

1971 

1972 



Total, 16 years 
and over 



3.9 
3.8 
6.9 
6.3 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
6.6 
14 
11 
13 
6.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.7 
6.6 
6.7 
6.2 
16 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.6 
19 
6.9 
5.6 



Total, 16 to 
24 years 



8.0 
7.8 

las 

9.3 
5.7 
6.2 
5.9 

ia6 

8.7 
8.6 
9.0 
13.1 
11.0 
11.2 
13.0 
11.3 
12.^ 
11.6 

lai 

8.6 
8,7 
8.7 
8.4 
11.0 
12.7 
12.1 



16 to 19 y pars 



Total 



0.6 
9.2 
13.4 
12.2 
8.2 
8.6 
7.6 
12.6 
11.0 
11.1 
11.6 
15.9 
116 
117 
16.8 
116 
17.2 
16.2 
118 
12.7 
12.9 
12.7 
12.2 
16.3 
16.9 
16.2 



16 and 17 



10.1 
10.0 
110 
13.6 

9.6 
10.0 

8.7 
13.6 
113 
12.3 
12.6 
16.4 
15.3 
16.6 
18.3 
16.2 
19.3 
17.8 
16.5 
118 
117 
117 
116 
17.1 
18.7 
1&5 



18 and 19 



9.2 
8.6 
13.0 
11.2 
7.1 
7.3 
6.8 
12.0 

lao 
ia2 
ia9 

15.6 
110 

111 

15.8 
13.6 
15.6 
119 
13.6 
11.3 
11.6 
11.2 
10.6 
13.8 
16.6 
116 



20 to 24 
years 



7.2 
6.2 
9.3 
7.7 
11 
16 
17 
9.2 
7.0 
6.6 
7.1 

11.2 
8.6 
8.7 

10.4 
9.0 
8.8 
8.3 
6.7 
6.3 
5.7 
6.8 
5.7 
8.2 
9.9 

a3 



Toble A-7. Perstns 16 Yeors and Over Not in the Labor Force, by Sex, Color, ond Age: Annual Averages, 

1947-72^ 

[Thousandsl 



Item 



EKLC 



Mals 

1947 

1048 

lM9.-._ 

1060 

1051 

1052 

1053 

1064 

1056 

1056 

1067 

1958 

1050 

1060 

1061 

1082 

1063 

1064 

1005 

1066 

1067 

1068 

I960 

1070 

1971 

1972 

FXMALE 

1047 

1046 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 

1954 

1055 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1050 

1000 

1901 

1062 

1003 

1064 

1005 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1069 

1070 

1071 

1972 

Footaote at ead of table. 



Total, 16 
years and 
over 



6. 710 
6,710 
6,826 
6,906 
6,725 
6,832 
7, 117 
7,431 
7,634 
7,633 
8,118 
8.614 
8,907 
0,274 
0,633 
ia231 
ia702 
11, 160 
11,627 
11,792 
11,910 
12,316 
12, 677 
13,066 
13, 716 
11 193 

35, 767 
35, 737 
35,883 
35,881 
35.879 
36,261 
36,924 
37,247 
37,026 
36.769 
37, 218 
37, 674 
38,053 
38.343 
38.G79 
39.306 
30.791 
40.225 
40.^1 
40.496 
40.608 
40.976 
40,024 
41. 214 
41. 952 
42,591 



16 and 17 
years 



1.069 
1,010 
1,006 
096 
958 

i.oao 

1, C32 
1.161 
1.155 
1.006 
1.167 
1.302 
1.475 
1.616 
1.531 
1,587 
1.842 
2,005 
1.056 
1.868 
1,871 
1.048 
1.972 
2,037 
2.092 
2,115 

1. 541 
1.466 
1.426 
1.422 
1.305 
1.406 
1.462 
1.542 
1.474 
1.508 
1.587 
1.752 
1.801 
1.663 
1.946 
1.906 
2,289 
2,622 
2.404 

2, m. 

2.300 
2,436 
2,442 
2.470 
2,661 
2,515 



18 and 19 
years 



458 
460 
463 
463 
421 
4S7 
452 
507 
490 
401 
510 
562 
581 
603 
788 
704 
748 
788 
965 
1, 106 
1,034 
1,0M 
1,087 
1.009 
1.159 
1.097 

1,090 
1. 071 
1.032 
1.048 
989 
906 
1.022 
1.048 
1.044 
1.043 
1.063 
1. 110 
1.180 
1.205 
1.314 
1.359 
1.355 
1.410 
1.605 
1«680 
1.659 
1,642 
1,626 
1,660 
1,733 
1,694 



20 to 24 
years 



907 
854 
726 
639 
617 
461 
428 
458 
488 
486 
540 
568 
548 
556 
580 
646 
727 
766 
807 
844 
034 
1,057 
1,097 
1. 142 
1, 270 
1.281 

3,342 
3,285 
3,240 
3, 136 
3,058 
3, 100 
3.050 
2,953 
2,884 
2,847 
2,879 
2,895 
3,014 
3,014 
3. 042 
3. 126 
3.265 
3. 287 
3.376 
3.387 
3.478 
3. 629 
3. 512 
3.579 
8.723 
3,693 



26 to 34 
yean 



468 
441 
462 
437 
334 
270 
282 
205 
263 
200 
318 
311 
280 
262 
265 
288 
200 
270 
280 
276 
200 
334 
369 
422 
491 
551 

7. 970 
7.912 
7.955 
7. 958 
7.842 
7. 870 
8.064 
8.024 
7.930 
7. 814 
7.705 
7.583 
7.488 
7.354 
7.247 
7. 104 
7.062 
7.044 
6.906 
6. 811 
6. 716 
6. 871 
6.942 
6.972 
7. 103 
7.175 



35 to 44 

years 



191 

202 
205 
242 
251 
220 
196 
206 
200 
226 
235 
233 
251 
263 
274 
274 
289 
312 
306 
312 
303 
316 
334 
340 
372 



6. 454 

6.500 
6.486 
6.486 
6.513 
6.535 
6.627 
6.708 
6.740 
6.648 
6.705 
6.765 
6.831 
6.905 
6.911 
6.935 
6.872 
6.859 
6.685 
6.530 
6.309 
0. 131 
6.918 
5.711 
5,691 
5.567 



46 to 54 

years 



369 
348 
372 
356 
347 
330 
308 
316 
326 
321 
347 
355 
304 
427 
445 
447 
439 
446 
467 
499 
617 
552 
692 
636 
678 
756 

3. 621 
5.511 
5.624 
5.442 
6.379 
5.426 
5.434 
5.465 
5.326 
5.285 
5.311 
5.298 
5. 201 
5.323 
5.379 
5.a74 
5.368 
6,370 
5.605 
5.406 
6.568 
5,585 
6,485 
5.475 
5.539 
5.611 



65 to 64 

years 



658 
678 
821 
871 
864 
849 
823 
780 
840 
812 
887 
875 
915 
973 
953 
1,050 
1,066 
1.133 
1.227 
1.253 
1. 281 
1.312 
1.406 
1. 464 
1.550 
1.728 

1733 
1879 
1957 
1966 
5.033 
5.060 
1082 
5,037 
1959 
1874 
1087 
5.018 
1003 
5.051 
5.087 
5.067 
5.067 
5,122 
5,151 
5.181 
5.238 
5,340 
6,389 
5,496 
5,606 
5,600 



65 years 
and over 



2,590 
2,710 
2i773 
2,904 
3,034 
3.255 
3. 676 
3.716 
3.856 
3.002 
1 125 
1305 
1463 
1615 
1786 
6. 145 
6.391 
6.451 
6.618 
6.635 
6.692 
6. 743 
5,821 
6.925 
6. 103 
6. 278 

6.016 
6,114 
6.253 
6.423 
5.671 
5.867 
6.262 
6.469 
6.569 
6,751 
6,961 
7. 154 
7.365 
7. 528 
7.753 
-8.256- 
«.514 
8.610 
8.808 
9.029 
9.243 
9.442 
9.611 
9.851 
10, 102 
10,537 



14 and 

15 years 



1.532 
1.503 
1.620 
1.661 
1,597 
1.670 
1,723 
1.738 
1.796 
1.832 
2,040 
2,163 
2,112 
2,310 
2.600 
2,628 
2; 798 
2,778 
2,706 
^864 
2,041 
3,022 
3,098 
3.154 
3.187 
3.278 

1.841 
1.783 
1.814 
1.843 
1. 891 
1. 947 
1.969 
1.965 
2,036 
2,114 
2,317 
2^416 
2,348 
2,406 
2,760 
3.033 
3. 031 
3.000 
3. 031 
3.060 
3. 133 
3.222 
3.296 
3,298 
3,368 
3.400 
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Table Persons 16 Years and Over Not in the Labor Force, by Sex, Color, and Age: Annual Averageti 

1947-72 ^— Continued 



It«m 



White 
MaU 

lOM 

WM..... 

\m 

1967 

1058 

1W9 

im 

1P61 

1962 

1963 

19«4 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

FemaU 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 , 

Nkobo A.ND Other Racks 



ToUl, 16 
years and 
over 



1054.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1057.. 
1958.. 
1950.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967- . 
19(8.. 
1969. 
1970.. 
1971. 
1972. 



Male 



1954.. 
1965.. 

lose.. 

1957.. 
10£8.. 



FemdU 



1061.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1066.. 
1967.. 
1068.. 
1069. 
1070.. 
1971. 
1072. 



6, 702 
6, 881 
6, 870 
7,301 
7,667 
8, 013 
8,325 
8,624 
0,124 
0,620 
0,076 
10,283 
10,401 
10,566 
10,881 
11,164 
11,476 
11,961 
12,201 

34,186 
33,017 
33,679 
34,077 
34,432 
34, 837 
35,044 
35,326 
35,841 
36, 246 
-36,637 
36,865 
36,801 
36,835 
37,089 
36, 970 
37,110 
87,706 
38,110 



729 
755 
761 
818 
845 
604 
950 
1, Oil 
1, 109 
1, 163 
1,193 
1.246 
1,301 
1,353 
1,434 
1.513 
1.591 
1, 763 
1,902 



3.062 
8, 109 
8,069 
3.140 
3.142 
3.216 
3.300 
3.353 
3,468 
3,544 
8.588 
3.666 
3.695 
3,773 
3.886 
3.055 
4,095 
4.243 
4.481 



16 and 17 


18 and 19 


20 to 24 


25 to 34 


35 to 44 


45 to 54 


55 to 04 


65 years 


year? 


yean 


years 


yean 


years 


years 


years 


ana over 


1,007 


459 


418 


253 


172 


2^ 


687 


3, 449 


1,011 


442 


439 


216 


170 


276 


746 


3, 581 


952 


435 


430 


257 


186 


271 


719 


3, 621 


1,008 


442 


485 


274 


108 


289 


783 


3, 822 


1. 130 


491 


505 


270 


196 


300 


774 


3,990 


1,293 


508 


495 


238 


205 


328 


806 


4, 140 


1.336 


580 


495 


220 


212 


353 


8(W 


4,266 


1,340 


701 


523 


218 


217 


372 


831 


4,422 


1,385 


703 


580 


234 


210 


371 


922 


4,719 


1.609 


656 


655 


234 


230 


353 


(Ml 


4, 962 


1,746 


688 


696 


223 


246 


363 


092 


6, 021 


1.601 


852 


738 


234 


240 


387 


1,073 


6, 070 


1.600 


967 
886 


774 


225 


243 


404 


li 112 


6, 164 


1.504 


842 


238 


229 


429 


1, 126 


6,224 


1,649 


BOiS 


944 


275 


240 


450 


1,158 


6,262 


1,663 


929 


974 


800 


251 


483 


1,238 


6.325 


1, 690 


929 


999 


341 


263 


512 


1.304 


6, 428 


1,727 


969 


1,095 


394 


283 


588 


1,378 


6. 678 


1,738 


902 


1,098 


451 


289 


605 


1,516 


5. 693 


1,332 


881 


2,622 


7, 338 


6, 2 


6, 051 


4, 715 


6, 044 


1,353 


890 


2.634 


7,260 




4^912 


4)615 


e) 142 


1,200 


889 


2, 484 


7. 154 


6! 126 


4, 866 


4,542 


6,319 


1,363 


920 


2, 523 


7.023 


6, 109 


4,893 


4,642 


6,515 


l,fil7 


938 


2,543 


6,909 


6. 281 


4,897 


4,663 


6, 691 


l!630 


992 


2, 659 


6, 807 


6,333 


4i881 


4,642 


6,886 


1, 702 


1,030 


2 645 


6,656 


6, 387 


4,003 


4,688 


7,030 


1,678 


1, 132 


2)654 


6,568 


6,395 


4l956 


4, 70O 


7,242 


1, 724 


l\ 178 


2,740 


6, 522 


61388 


4,950 


4, 672 


7,666 


j'gOO 


V igg 


2, 877 


6, 404 


6! 300 


4,940 


4, 673 


7, 887 


2,180 


1,221 


2, 921 


6, 379 


6, 277 


4, 053 


4, 727 


7, 979 


2, 137 


1,374 


3,008 


6,258 


6, 119 


5,056 


4, 761 


8, 163 


2,026 


1,442 


2, 997 


6,172 


5,976 


6,049 


4, 774 


8, 365 


2,026 


1,428 


3,070 


6, 104 


5, 752 


5,094 


4.803 


8, 658 


2, 057 


1,393 


3, 132 


6,230 


5, 551 


5, 104 


4, 892 


8,730 


2, 057 


1,362 


3, 089 
3,118 


6,301 


5,341 


5, 006 


4.935 


8, 878 


2,066 


1,386 


6,305 


5, 140 


4,979 


6, 026 


9,100 


2 118 


1,432 


3, 218 


6, 437 


5 038 


6 022 


6,124 


9 323 


2,' 058 


1,392 


3, 173 


6.488 


4;987 


5,' 058 


5,275 


9, 679 


145 


49 


40 


45 


34 


67 


94 


258 


145 


57 


48 


47 


38 


48 


95 


274 


142 


56 


57 


43 


39 


49 


93 


281 


149 


68 


55 


44 


87 


58 


104 


303 


182 


71 


63 


42 


87 


55 


101 


314 


182 


78 


54 


41 


45 


66 


109 


324 


170 


82 


61 


42 


50 


76 


114 


348 


192 


88 


65 


47 


58 


74 


122 


365 


202 


91 


66 


54 


63 


76 


129 


426 


533 


93 


72 


57 


50 


87 


126 


439 


259 


100 


70 


46 


65 


84 


140 


430 


265 


113 


70 


47 


68 


80 


165 


448 


268 


139 


70 


51 


68 


96 


141 


471 


276 


148 


92 


52 


74 


88 


155 


459 


299 


152 


113 


60 


75 


102 


154 


481 


306 


158 


123 


69 


82 


110 


158 


496 


338 


170 


143 


82 


77 


125 


150 


497 


36; 


190 


175 


97 


90 


140 


178 


625 


377 


195 


183 


100 


100 


152 


212 


585 


210 


167 


330 


687 


507 


416 


322 


425 


221 


154 


350 


670 


630 


414 


343 


427 


208 


154 


363 


659 


620 


419 


332 


431 


224 


163 


366 


682 


506 


418 


346 


446 


235 


171 


351 


674 


484 


401 


354 


461 


253 


189 


355 


581 


499 


410 


353 


470 


261 


175 


370 


697 


610 


419 


353 


497 


268 


181 


386 


670 


617 


422 


388 


612 


274 


181 


385 


678 


546 


424 


395 


690 


300 


188 


389 


658 


662 


429 


397 


625 


342 


189 


367 


664 


582 


417 


395 


631 


856 


231 


369 


648 


567 


449 


400 


645 


856 


238 


389 


639 


554 


447 


406 


664 


373 


232 


408 


618 


557 


474 


435 


685 


370 
385 


249 


308 


641 


67:? 


481 


44S 


712 


264 


423 


640 


677 


478 


456 


733 


404 


274 


461 


667 


671 


496 


470 


761 


433 


30i 


510 


666 


556 


617 


482 


778 


457 


302 


520 


687 


580 


553 


524 


858 



14 and 

16 years 



1,527 
1,582 
1,609 
1.808 
1,909 
1,862 
1,046 
2,269 
2,468 
2,428 
2,403 
2,409 
2,462 
2,530 
2,694 
2,641 
2,686 
2, 700 
2,764 

1,741 
1,773 
1,852 
2,039 
2,127 
2, 056 
2,096 
2, 411 
2,643 
2,622 
2, 572 
2, 591 
2,614 
2,674 
2, 729 
2,783 
2, 786 
2,834 
2,866 



211 
218 
226 
238 
266 
261 
278 
325 
369 
370 
376 
386 
420 
410 
428 
458 
458 
486 
509 



244 
263 
262 
278 
289 
292 
310 
887 
389 
410 
428 
440 
456 
460 
493 
618 
618 
534 
544 



> Sea footnote 1, table A~3. 



EKLC 
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Table A-8. Persons Not in the labor Force, by Desire for Job and Reason for Nonparticipation: Annual 

Averages, 1967-72 

[Thousands] 



Reason for nonpartldpatlon 



Total not In labor force.. 



In school... 

Ill health, disability... 
Home responslblUtlra. 
Retirement, old age.. ., 
Think cannot get Job . . 
All other reasons 



Want Job now. 



In school , 

lU health, dlsablUty 

Home responsibilities 

Think cannot get a Job, total. 



Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 

Male, 20 years and over 

Female, 20 years and over.. 



Male, 16 years and over 

Female, 16 years and orer.. 



Wblte 

Negro and other races.., 

Al! other reasons 



Do not want Job now. 



In school 

]U health, dtsabtUtv... 
Home responsibilities. 
Retirement, old age... 
All other reasons 



Not In labor force 



1972 



56,783 

7,501 
4,945 
33, 482 
6, 691 
765 
3,398 

4, 461 

1,200 
682 

1,098 
765 

132 
175 
457 

239 
525 

578 
188 

766 

52,822 

6,301 
i3l3 
32.384 
6, 691 
2, 632 



1971 



55,662 

7, 615 
4,632 
33,223 
6, 160 
774 
3,260 

4, 404 

1,242 
555 

1,020 
774 



179 
456 

238 
536 

589 
185 

818 

51, 258 

6,373 
4.077 
32.203 
6,160 
2,447 



1970 > 



54.275 

7,126 
4,358 
33,088 
5, 918 
638 
3, 145 

3,877 

1,075 
489 
926 
638 

120 
155 
362 

221 
417 

494 
145 

749 

50,398 

6.051 
3,869 
32. 162 
5, 918 
2,396 



1909 



53,596 

7, 084 
4, 458 
32,641 
5, 795 
574 
3. 049 

4, 459 

1, 126 
627 

1,257 
574 

95 
143 

337 

183 
391 

446 

128 

875 

49. 137 

5,958 
3.826 
31,884 
5,795 
2, 174 



1 Because of a change in the sampling pattern for persons not in the labor 
force Introduced In 1970, some ot the data for the 1967-60 period may not be 



1968 



58,289 

7,007 
4,340 
32,930 
5,440 
667 
2,804 

4,478 

1,115 
656 

1,263 
667 

109 
171 
387 

213 
454 

523 
145 

777 

48,809 

5,892 
3.684 
31,667 
5,540 
2,027 



1967 



52, 484 

6, 745 
4,509 
82,564 
5,313 
732 
2,622 

4,698 

1, 104 
768 

1,325 
732 

112 
177 
444 

222 
511 

577 
150 

769 

47,780 

5.641 
3.741 
81,239 
5.313 
1,853 



Strictly comparable with data for subsequent years, particularly with regard 
to persons in the category "want Job now." 
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Table A-9. Persons Nof in the Labor Force Who Stopped Working During Previous 12 Months, by Sex, 
Color, ond Reason for Leaving Last Job: Annual Averages, 1967-72 

[Numbers In thousands] 



Item 



Total: Number. 
Percent.., 



TOTAL 



School, home responsibilities.. 

Ill health, dl5ablUty..i 

Hetlrement, old age 

Economic reasons 

End of seasonal Job 

Slack work 

End of temporary Job 

All other reasons 



6SX 



Male: Number.. 
Percent... 



school, home responsibilities. 

Ill health, disability 

Ketlrement, old age 

Economic reasons.... ■ 

End of seasonal Job 

Slack work ■ 

End of temporary Job 

All other reasons 



Female: Number- 
Percent.. 



School, home responsibilities 

Ill health, disability 

Retirement, old age 

Economic reasons 

End of seasonal Job 

Slack work • 

End of temporary Job 

All other reasons 



GOLOB 



White: Number. 
Percent-. 



School, home responsl bill tics,, 

111 health, disability 

Retirement, old age 

Economic reasons..-. 

End of seasonal Job 

Slack work 

End of temporary Job 

All other reasons 



Negro and other races: Number.. 

Percent.. 



School, home responsibilities.. 

HI health, disability 

Retirement, old age 

Economic reasons.-. 

End of seasonal Job 

Slack work 

End of temporary Job 

AU othtir reasons 



1972 



0,623 
100,0 

46.8 

9.1 

ai 

19.3 
8.6 
4.9 
5.8 

16.7 



8, 561 
100.0 

41.0 
10.7 
14.5 
17.1 
&6 
4.2 
4.2 
16.8 

6,062 
100. t) 

50.1 
8.2 
4.4 

20.6 
8.5 
5.3 
&8 

16.7 



8,423 
100.0 

47.5 
5.6 
8.6 

18.6 
8.0 
4.8 
5.8 

16.7 

1,200 
100.0 

41.3 
12.7 
4.4 
24.4 
12.7 
5.9 
5.9 
17.3 



Left Job previous 12 months 



1971 



10,098 
100.0 

47.7 

a? 

7,4 
19.5 

as 

5.2 
5.8 

m 



3,706 
100,0 

417 
10.8 
13.8 
16.7 
7.7 
4.9 
4.0 
17.0 

6, 391 
. 100.0 

51.2 
7.5 
3.6 

21.2 
0.0 
5.4 

as 
ia6 



8,809 
100.0 

4a 7 

7.0 
S.0 

las 
ao 

5.0 
5.9 

ia6 

1,289 
100.0 

40.5 
14.4 
3.2 
24.5 
12.3 
7.0 
5.1 
17.5 



10, 130 

loao 

4a 3 

ao 
a7 
lao 
ai 

4.3 

5.7 
17.1 



3, 660 
lOO.O 

44.2 
11.1 
11.9 
15.5 
7.6 
4.1 
3.9 
17.2 

6,470 

m.o 

52.2 
7.7 
3.7 

19.5 

as 

4.3 

a7 
lao 



8,823 
lOO.O 

49.8 

a2 

7.3 
17.6 
7.7 
4.2 
5.8 
17.1 

1.307 
100.0 

4a 3 
13.6 
2.4 
20.8 
11.2 
4.9 
4.7 

las 



1969 



10, 175 
100.0 

50.5 
9.6 

ai 
ia6 

8.5 
3.1 
5.1 

17,2 



3,669 
100.0 

4a 3 

11.6 
11.7 
13,4 
7.6 
2.5 
3.2 
17.1 

6, 507 
100.0 

5Z8 
a 4 
2.9 

ia5 

9.0 
3.4 

a2 

17.8 



8,849 
100.0 

51.3 

ao 
a 6 
lao 

7.8 

ao 

5.3 
17.2 

1,327 
100.0 

44.9 
14.3 

2.7 
20.9 
13.3 
3.5 
4.0 
17.3 



1968 



9,752 
100.0 

50.3 
0.2 

ao 

17.8 
0.1 
3.1 

5.6 

la? 



8, 423 
100.0 

4a 7 

11.0 
11.4 
14.3 

7.7 
2.6 
3.0 

la? 

6,328 
100.0 

52.3 

a3 

3.1 
19.7 

g.8 

a.-5 

a4 
ia6 



8,494 

100.0 

51.6 
8.3 

a6 
ia9 
a4 

3.0 
5.5 
16.6 

1,259 
100.0 

41.8 

15.0 
2.2 

23.5 

13.6 
4.2 
5.7 

17.3 
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Tobia A-10. Employed P.r,on. U Years "I^^^OvM'by 5.x, Color, and Age, Ar,nua! Averogw, 



(Thousands] 



It«m 



1W7,.. 
IMS... 
IIMO... 
1060... 
lOAl... 
1052... 
1963... 
1054... 
19&6... 
19M... 
1957-.. 
1958... 
1969... 
1900... 
1981... 
1952... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
196B... 
I960... 
1970-. 
1971... 
1972... 



Mali 



1947- , 
1948.. 
1940.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1062.. 
1063.. 
1964.. 
1065.. 
1966.. 
1967_ 



FtUAtS 



1960. 
1060. 
1961. 
1062. 
1063.. 
1004.. 
1065.. 
1066.. 
1067.. 
1068., 
1060.. 
1070.. 
1971.. 
1072.. 



1054.. 
1056.. 
1056.. 
1067.. 
1058.. 
1050.. 
1060.. 
106U. 
1062.. 
1903.. 
1064.. 
1066.. 
1066.. 
1067.. 
1068.. 
1009.. 
1070,. 
1071.. 
1072.- 



Whitk 



Total, 10 
yean and 
over 



Footnote b% end of table. 



40,994 
41,726 
40,026 
41,680 
41»780 
41,084 
42; 431 
41,020 
42,621 
43,380 
43,367 
42,423 
43,406 
43,004 
43,666 
44.177 
44.667 
46,474 
4«,;M0 
46,SiO 
47.470 
48*114 
48.818 
48*960 
40,246 
60.630 



16.046 
16. 618 
16,723 
17,340 
18,182 
18,670 
18, 750 
18,490 
10^550 
20,422 
20^714 
20^613 
21, 164 
21,874 
22,090 
22,626 
23,105 
23,831 
24.748 
26.078 
2^893 
27,807 
20.084 
20.607 
20.876 
31.072 



37,847 
38.721 
30,366 
39^343 
38.602 
30,403 
il9,766 
39.688 
40^016 
40,428 
41, 114 
41,844 
42,330 
42,834 
43,411 
44.048 
44.167 
44.409 
46.769 



16 and 17 
years 



992 
997 
911 
909 
979 
966 
976 
881 
036 

1,008 
087 
048 

1,016 

080 
090 

i^OTa 

1.242 
1.284 
1.390 
1,417 
1.463 
1.520 
1,603 
1.605 
1.580 



£31 
005 
666 
624 
596 
641 
601 
641 
604 
630 
626 
671 
656 
680 
632 
617 
678 
771 
790 
879 
917 
960 
1,047 
1,093 
1,082 
1,181 



771 
821 
800 
874 
852 
015 
073 
891 
883 
. 972 
1,128 
1.169 
1.246 
1,278 
1.319 
1.385 
1,373 
1,389 
1.463 



18 and 10 
yean 



1,220 
1,348 
1,213 
1,277 
1,177 
1, 121 
1.169 
1.104 
1, 169 
1,166 
1, 130 
1,064 
1, 188 
1,271 
1.326 
1, 372 
1,333 
1,346 
1,634 
1,862 
1,709 
1,802 
1.904 
1.004 
1,965 
2.161 



i,no 

1,078 
1,033 
903 
1,016 
971 
933 
049 
084 
1.016 
1,037 



1,089 
1,161 
1,216 
1, 171 
1.168 
1,328 
1,690 
1,680 
1.676 
1,639 
1,M1 
1,648 
1,791 



963 
1,004 
1.002 
990 
932 
1,046 
1.110 
1.164 
1.215 
1.184 
1.188 
1.463 
1.668 

i>6n 

1,569 
1.685 
1.692 
1,763 
1,045 



20 to 24 
years 



4. 
4.860 
4.100 
4.256 

3,780 
8,182 
2. 90S 
2.724 
2.974 
8,2/^ 

3, MS 
3,293 
3.697 
8,764 
3,798 
3,898 

4. U8 
4.370 
4,683 
4,699 
4.80& 
4.812 
1^012 
6,230 
5,660 
6,076 



2,891 
2,687 
2.463 
2.491 
2.641 
2.389 
2.324 
2.247 
2.297 

2.aop 

2.277 
2.273 
2.366 
2.433 
2.548 
2.097 
2.034 
3,110 
3, 364 
3,690 
3,050 
4.307 
4.489 
4,685 
4.818 



2,304 
2,607 
2,860 
2,030 
2,806 
3,163 
3.264 
8.311 
3.428 
3.046 
3.866 
4.025 
4.028 
4.231 
4.226 
4,401 
4.696 
4.012 



26 to 34 
yean 



9,868 
10,039 
0.870 
10,060 
10,134 
10; 362 
10^600 
10,254 
10,468 
10,337 
10,222 
0,790 
9,803 
9,769 
9,691 
9,476 
9,431 
0,631 
0,611 
0,709 
0,989 
10,409 
1(^736 
10^921 
11,146 
11.761 



3,006 
3,762 
3.769 
3.857 
4.099 
4.163 
4.019 
3.936 
4.028 
4.070 
4.031 
3.885 
4. 840 
3.871 
3.838 
3.830 
3.888 
3.918 
4.093 
4.307 
4.587 
4.860 
M47 
5.872 
5.617 
6.113 



9,287 
9.401 
9.330 
9.226 
8,801 
8,011 
8.777 
8,630 
8.614 
8,463 
8,638 
8,698 
8,074 
8,031 
0,316 
0,008 
0,773 
0.978 
10.670 



36 to 44 
years 



9,242 
9.303 
9.308 
9,446 
9,607 
9,763 
10,229 
10,062 
10,207 
10,386 
10,427 
10,291 
10,492 
10,651 
10,605 
10,711 
10,801 
10,832 
10.837 
10,766 
10.676 
1(^654 
10,401 
10,211 
10,003 
10,048 



3,677 
3,087 
3.800 
3.979 
4.139 
4.305 
4.646 
4.460 
4.012 
i833 
i02l 
i860 
4.961 
6.046 
5.047 
6.190 
6.313 
6.336 
6.467 
6.649 
6.006 
6,000 
6.690 
6.706 
6.644 
6.728 



9.176 
9,361 
0,449 
9,480 
9,368 
9,600 
9,689 
9,606 
0,718 
0,782 
^,800 
0,706 
9,719 
9,632 
9,i22 
9,379 
9,200 
9,017 
9,090 



46 to 64 
years 



7,644 
7, 742 
7,661 
7,790 
8,012 
8,144 
8,374 
8,330 
8,653 
8,732 
8,861 
8,828 
9,048 
9,182 
9, 104 
9,333 
9.479 
9.637 
9.792 
9.904 
0.990 
10,102 
10.186 
10, 171 
10.144 
10. 149 



2,060 
2,882 
2; 976 
3.176 
3.409 
3.543 
3.696 
3.040 
4.003 
4.240 
4.469 
4.020 
4.867 
6,066 
6.124 
5,168 
5,272 
6^467 
5,628 
6.710 
6,799 
6,061 
6,223 
6,302 
6,800 
6,311 



7,614 

7,792 
7,950 
8,067 
8,061 
8,261 
8,372 
8,394 
8,612 
8,660 
8,787 
8,924 
9,029 
9,093 
9, 108 
0,270 
9.272 
9,269 
9,212 



66 to 64 
years 



6^486 
6^686 
6^438 
6,606 
6,711 
6,804 
6^806 
6^830 
6,867 
6,004 
6,002 
6.064 
6,068 
6,106 
6,166 
6,260 
6,385 
6,477 
6,642 
6,067 
6,776 
6,803 
6,931 

^92e 

6,906 
6,912 



1,484 
1, 616 
1,604 
1,767 
1.847 
1. 081 
1,998 
2,066 
2,301 
2,616 
2,660 
2,604 
2,764 
2,884 
2,964 
3.066 
3.211 
3.326 
3,486 
3.041 
3, 702 
3.852 
3,988 
4,042 
4,076 
4,088 



6^412 
6^431 
6^659 
6^542 
5,601 
6^688 
5.018 
6^670 
6^749 
6^844 
6^946 
6^998 
6.096 
6^206 
6,310 
6,369 



6.331 
6,349 



65 Years 
and over 



2,309 
2,303 
2.329 
2,330 
2,382 
2,343 
2,483 
2.414 
2,421 
2, 512 
2,394 
2,264 
2.210 
2,191 
2.098 
2.137 
2.030 
2.039 
2.067 
2.024 
2,068 
2.093 
2.122 
2,094 
2,017 
1.949 



436 
501 
636 
603 
636 
676 
683 
616 
701 
802 

m 

791 
812 
882 
889 
876 
877 
934 
948 
936 
963 
972 
1,033 
1.023 
1,019 
1.047 



2,241 
2,264 
2,330 
2,234 
2,103 
2,060 
2,043 
1,061 
1.998 
1.887 
1.872 
1,892 
1, m 
1,892 
1.920 
1.063 
1.013 
1.868 
1.781 



14 and 15 
years 



642 
647 
682 
682 
653 
635 
645 
631 
610 
633 
619 
623 
581 
602 
716 
678 
606 
094 
720 
741 
769 
670 
784 
808 
810 



214 

230 
224 
244 
239 
228 
229 
234 
240 
288 
307 
311 
328 
322 



374 
387 
897 
460 
495 
620 
564 
578 
571 
698 



470 
402 
652 
606 
668 
664 
610 
697 
666 
609 
696 
622 
663 
672 
608 
722 
718 
749 
766 
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Toble A-IO. Employed Personi 16 Years ahd Over, by Sex, Color^ and Age: Annual Averages, 

1947-72 ^—Continued 



1954.. 

1989.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 

im., 
im.. 

1960:i 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 



Wbitb— Continued 
ftmalt 



Negro and Other ^Acta 



19M 

19fi5 

19M 

19fi7 

19fi8.... 
1969.... 

1960 

1961.... 

1962 

1963.... 
1964,... 
I9S3.... 



1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 



1964.. 
1955.. 
1956,, 
1957. . 
1968.. 
1969.. 
i960.. 
1961- 
1262.. 
1963., 
1964. 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 



FmaU 



Total, 16 
years and 
over 



16,110 
17,113 
17.899 
18, 100 
18,022 
18,612 
19,096 
19, 324 
19, 682 
20, 194 
7Q,m 
21,601 
22,689 
23,628 
2i340 
25,470 
26,026 
28, 217 
27,306 



3,772 
3,903 
4,013 
4.013 
3, 831 
3.972 
4. 148 
4, 097 
4. 160 
4,229 
4, 369 
4, 496 
i688 
4,646 
4,702 
4,770 
4,803 
4; 746 
4,861 



2,378 
2, 438 
2,621 
2,606 
2,691 
2,652 
?77fi 
2,766 
2,844 
2,911 
3,024 
3,147 
?287 
8,366 
3,467 
3,614 
3,642 
^668 
3,767 



16 and 17 


18 and 19 


years 


years 


486 


869 


£09 


692 


676 


020 


668 


941 


618 


916 


606 


909 


625 


084 


681 


1, 056 


664 


1, 112 


628 


1,066 


718 


1, 042 


733 


1, 217 


807 


1,466 


843 


1,422 


874 


1,413 


962 


1,476 


1,011 


1, 403 


1,007 


1,603 


1. 104 


1,646 


110 


161 


116 


166 


118 


164 


113 


140 


97 


132 


101 


137 


116 


162 


98 


160 


106 


167 


101 


149 


114 


168 


126 


181 


146 


194 


139 


199 


134 


212 


141 


219 


130 


212 


116 


202 


127 


216 


66 


80 


66 


02 


64 


96 


68 


96 


63 


84 


60 


76 


66 


106 


61 


106 


63 


104 


49 


104 


63 


116 


67 


111 


72 


133 


74 


167 


76 


162 


86 


163 


82 


149 


76 


140 


77 


146 



20 to 24 
years 



1,964 

2,030 
2,047 
%022 
2,012 
1,985 
2,067 
2,149 
2,250 
2,390 
2,688 
2,727 
2,968 
3,262 
^.461 
3,781 
3,965 
4,048 
4<265 



330 
367 
396 
413 
397 
445 
490 
487 
472 
471 
514 
568 
571 
578 
686 
611 
534 
647 



267 
263 
273 
265 
288 
296 
284 
298 
307 
346 
302 
407 
429 
489 
526 
534 
637 



25to?4 
years 



3,329 
3,304 
3, 418 
3,393 
3,267 
3,233 
3,244 
3,205 
3. 189 
3,226 
3,256 
3,394 
3,694 
3,832 
4,096 
4,327 
4,536 
4,656 
5,184 



967 
992 
1,007 
906 
929 
961 
982 
961 
961 



1,013 
1.036 
J. 067 
1.090 
1, 127 
1. 148 
1,1^ 
1.181 



607 
634 
652 
638 
618 
614 
627 
633 
647 
661 
662 
698 
714 
765 
766 
820 
836 
861 



36 to 44 
years 



3,825 
3, 976 
4,188 
4,236 
4,185 
4, 270 
4, 341 
4,339 
4,465 
4,559 
4,580 
4,678 
4,730 
4, 797 
4,864 
4, 891 
4, 891 
4,834 
4,898 



907 
916 
936 
047 
905 
932 
963 



1,019 
1, 032 
1, 043 
1,044 
1.043 
1, 032 
1.022 
1.011 
986 
1,012 



634 
636 
646 
686 
681 
691 
706 
708 
736 
764 
754 
779 
818 
811 
802 
808 
814 
810 



45 to 64 

years 



3, 197 
3,530 
3,756 
3,942 
4,053 
4,291 
4, 448 
4,512 
4,554 
4. 654 
4,809 
4,880 
5,043 
6, 131 
6,289 
6,509 
6. 682 
6,686 
6,605 



716 
761 
782 
784 
767 
78? 
809 
800 
821 
828 
850 
869 
875 
898 
904 
908 



907 



449 

473 
490 
527 
668 
677 
608 
613 
604 
617 
649 
649 



692 
714 
720 
723 
706 



66 to 64 
years 



1,850 
2,079 
2,263 
2,287 
2,348 
2, 475 
2, .674 
2,665 
2,762 
2, 874 
2,971 
3,118 
3,260 



3,465 
3,688 
2,637 
3,661 

a, 689 



418 
426 
445 

460 
454 

470 
487 
486 
510 
641 
633 
643 
571 
566 
576 
572 
688 
576 



215 
222 
252 
263 
257 
289 
310 
300 
324 
337 
355 



374 
286 
400 
406 
414 
295 



65 years 
and over 



590 
703 
732 
717 
725 
746 
812 
817 
797 
796 
846 
856 
842 
854 
878 
936 
921 
922 
924 



173 
170 
176 
100 
151 
180 
148 
137 
140 
151 
167 
165 
163 
166 
167 
169 
181 
165 
168 



66 
68 
70 
67 
67 
67 
70 
79 
78 
81 
90 
93 
04 
99 
94 
98 

102 
97 

123 



14 and 15 
years 



102 
208 
248 
272 
278 
292 
281 
351 
395 
344 
359 
365 
424 
460 
492 
500 
540 
541 
564 



75 
69 
67 
67 
60 
69 
72 
66 
60 
64 
70 
72 
67 
69 
71 
66 
65 
59 
60 



42 

32 
37 
35 
33 
37 
42 
28 
34 
30 
28 
32 
26 
35 
27 



82 
34 



1 See footnote 1, table A*3. 
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Table A^n. Employed Persons 16 Years and Over, by Occupation Group and Sex: Annual Averages 

1958-72^ ' 



Year 



Total 
em- 
ployed 



White-collar workers 


Total 


Profes- 
sional 
and 
tech- 
nical 


Man- 
agers 
and 

admin • 
Istra- 

torsex. 
farm 


Sales 
work- 
ers 


Cleri- 
cal 

work- 
ers 



Blue-collar workers 



Total 



Crafts- 
men 
aiid 

kindred 



OpcHNtives 



Total 



Ex- 

cept 
trans- 
Port 



Trans- 
port 
equip- 
ment 



Non- 
farm 
labor- 
ers 



Service workers 



Total 



Pri- 
vate 

house- 
hold 

work- 
ers 



Other 
serv- 
ice 
work- 
ers 



Number Employed (thousands) 



Farmworkers 



Total 



Farm- 
ers 
and 
farm 
man- 
agers 



Both sexes 



Farm 
labor- 
ers 
and 
fore- 
men 



1068.. 
1969.. 
1»60.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 



1968 
1969. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1067. 
1068. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 



1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1966. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1069. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 



63,036 
64,630 
65,778 
65,746 
66,702 
67,762 
69,305 
71,088 
72,896 
74,372 
76,920 
77,902 
78,627 
79,120 
81,702 



2C,837 
27,v^93 
28,522 
28,888 
29,634 
29,949 
30,861 
31,852 
33,068 
34,232 
35, 551 
36,844 
37, 997 
38,252 
39,092 



7,140 
7,469 
7,698 
8,030 
8,255 
8, 542 
8,872 
9,310 
0,879 
10,325 
10,769 
11,140 
11,070 
11,459 



6,785 
6, 936 
7, 067 
7, 120 
7,408 
7,293 
7,449 
7,340 
7,405 
7,495 
7, 776 
7,987 
8,289 
8,675 
8,032 



3,985 
4,210 
4,224 
4,232 
4,117 
4,151 
4,236 
4,499 
4,541 
4, 525 
4,647 
4,692 
4,854 
5,066 
5,354 



9,115 
9, 307 
9, 762 
9,838 
10, 079 
10, 250 
10,634 
11, 141 
11, 812 
12,333 
12,803 
13, 397 
13, 714 
13, 440 
14,247 



23,348 
23,093 
24,067 
23,683 
24,052 
24,775 
25,339 
26, 247 
26,960 
27, 261 
27, 625 
28,237 
27, 791 
27,184 
28, 576 



8,463 
8,564 
8, 564 
8, 617 
8,668 
8,916 
8,979 
9,216 
9,589 
9,845 
10,015 
10,193 
10, 158 
10, 178 
10,810 



11,402 
11,816 
11,960 
11,719 
11,994 
12, 464 
12,880 
13,345 
13,829 
13,884 
13,956 
14,372 
13,909 
12, 983 
13, 549 



(») 


(») 


3,483 


(») 


(») 


3,623 


(») 


?^ 


3,653 


(») 


b) 


3, 347 
3, 390 


l») 


(>) 


(») 


(>) 


3,396 


(») 


(>) 


3,480 


(») 


(>) 


3,686 


(») 


(>) 


3, 532 


(>) 


(>) 


3,533 


(») 


(>) 


3, 555 


(>) 


(») 


3, 672 


(>) 


(») 


3, 724 


(>) 


(>) 


4,022 


10,340 


3,209 


4, 217 



7, 487 
7, 697 
8,023 
8, 261 
8,383 
8,671 
8, 893 
8,936 
9,212 
9,325 
9, 381 
9, 628 
9,712 
10, 676 
10,966 



1,969 
1,948 
1,97? 
2,035 
2, 023 
2,029 
2,041 
1,956 
1,904 
1,769 
1,726 
1.631 
1,658 
1,486 
1,437 



5,618 
6, 749 
6, 050 
6, 226 
6,360 
6, 642 
6, 852 
6,980 
7,308 
7,656 
7, 666 
7, 897 
8, 164 
9, 189 
9, 629 



6, 361 
5, 344 
5, 176 
4,913 
4,632 
4, 364 
4,212 
4,063 
3,666 
3, 554 
3, 464 
3,292 
3, 126 
3,008 
3, 069 



3,079 
3,013 
2,778 
2,708 
2,587 
2,388 
2,313 
2,238 
2,091 
1,970 
1,926 
1,844 
1,753 
1,666 
1,688 



Male 



42,423 
43,466 
43,904 
43,656 
44,177 
44,657 
45, 474 
46,340 
46,919 
47,479 
48,114 
48,818 
48,960 
49, 246 
50,630 



15,485 
15, 974 
16,423 
16,617 
17,008 
17,059 
17,480 
17, 746 
18, 094 
18, 527 
19,117 
19, 574 
20,054 
20,138 
20, 176 



4,416 
4,582 
4,766 
4,952 
5,170 
5,309 
5,435 
5,596 
5,836 
6,183 
6,449 
6,751 
6, 842 
6, 737 
6, 957 



5, 751 
5,858 
5,968 
6,002 
6,275 
6,180 
6,341 
6,230 
6,238 
6,318 
6,535 
6,726 
6,968 
7,182 
6,621 



2,409 
2,549 
2,544 
2,553 
2,435 
2,453 
2,506 
2,641 
2, 672 
2,622 
2,724 
2,670 
2,763 
2,911 
3, 127 



2,909 
2,985 
3,145 
3,110 
3,128 
3,117 
3, 198 
3,279 
3,348 
3,406 
3,409 
3,422 
3,481 
3,308 
3,470 



19,833 
20,422 
20,420 
20, 072 
20,372 
20,956 
21,360 
22, 107 
22,514 
22,683 
22,812 
23,263 
23,020 
22,679 
23,800 



8,237 
8,341 
8,332 
8, 401 
8,445 
8,675 
8,731 
8,947 
9,334 
9,660 
9,696 
9,854 
9,826 
9,792 
10,424 



8, 216 




(') 


8,558 




(>) 


8, 617 


i 


(») 


8,401 




(») 


8, 623 


(") 




8, 974 


(») 




9,237 


(>) 




9,581 


(>) 




9, 756 


(>) 




9, 708 


(>) 




9, 687 


(>) 




9,883 


(') 


(«) 


9,605 


(') 


(") 


9,016 


(') 


(>) 


9, 426 


6,351 


3,075 



3,381 
3, 523 
3, 471 
3, 270 
3,304 
3,307 
3,392 
3,579 
3, 424 
3,417 
3,429 
3, 526 
3,689 
3,772 
3,960 



2, 711 


37 


2, 732 


33 


2, 844 


30 


2,906 


44 


2,980 


46 


3,096 


44 


3, 199 


46 


3, 194 


40 


3,319 


43 


3,334 


33 


3,308 


35 


3,287 


39 


3,285 


40 


4,034 


37 


4, 128 


34 



2, 874 
2, 699 
2, 814 
2,862 
2, 934 
3,051 
3, 153 
3, 154 
3, 276 
3,301 
3,273 
3,218 
3,246 
3,997 
4,094 



4,392 
4,336 
4,219 
4,061 
3, 817 
3, 647 
3,434 
3,296 
2,990 
2, 936 
2,878 
2, 723 
2,601 
2, 494 
2,626 



2, 967 
2,894 
2,667 
2, 678 
2,466 
2, 257 
2,181 
2,107 
1,968 
1,872 
1,844 
1,764 
1,673 
1,580 
1,588 



2,282 
2,331 
2,400 
2, 207 
2, 045 
1,976 
1,899 
1,816 
1,675 
1,684 
1,538 
1,448 
1,373 
1,342 
1,381 



1, 435 
1,441 
1,562 
1,483 
1,361 
1, 290 
1,253 
1, 188 
1,022 
1,066 
1,034 
959 
928 
914 



Female 



20,613 
21,164 
21, 874 
22,090 
22, 626 
23, 105 
23,831 
24, 748 
25, 976 
26,893 
27,807 
29,084 
29,667 
29,875 
31,072 



11,352 
11, 619 
12,099 
12,272 
12,626 
12,890 
13,381 
14,106 
14,974 
16,705 
16,436 
17,271 
17, 943 
18,114 
18,916 



2,536 
2,558 
2,703 
2, 746 
2,860 
2,946 
3, 107 
3,276 
3,474 
3,697 
3,877 
4,018 
4,208 
4, 334 
4,602 



1,034 
1,078 
1,099 
1,118* 
1,133 
1,113 
1,108 
1,110 
1,167 
1.177 
1, 241 
1,261 
1,321 
1,493 
1,410 



1,676 
1,661 
1,680 
1,680 
1,682 
1,698 
1,730 
1,858 
1,869 
1,904 
1,923 
2,017 
2,091 
2, 155 
2,226 



6,206 


3,615 


228 


6,322 


3,671 


213 


8,617 


3,637 


222 


6,728 


3, 612 


216 


6,951 


3,680 


223 


7,133 


3,819 


240 


7,436 


3,982 


250 


7,862 


4,140 


269 


8,464 


4,49^ 


256 


8,928 


4,S80 


286 


9,894 


4,712 


319 
339 


9,975 


4, 974 


10,233 


4,771 


332 


10,132 


4,605 


387 


10,777 


4, 776 


386 



3, 187 
3, 258 
3,333 
3,318 
3,371 
3,490 
3,643 
3,764 
4,073 
4,178 
4,267 
4, 489 
4,303 
3,068 
4. 123 



(») 

0) 

(>) 

0) 
0) 

(") 

(*) 
c«) 

C") 

3.989 



C») 
(0 
(») 
(») 
CO 
(>) 
(>) 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
134 



102 
100 
82 
77 
86 
89 
88 
107 
108 
117 
126 
146 
136 
250 
267 



Footnotes at end of table. 



4,776 
4,965 
5, 179 
5, 355 
5,403 
5,576 
6,694 
5,742 
5, 893 
6, 992 
6,072 
6, 271 
6, 428 
6,642 
6,838 



1,932 
1, 916 


2, 844 


969 


122 


847 


3,050 


1,009 


119 


890 


1.943 


3,236 


967 


109 


848 


1,991 


3,364 


852 


128 


724 


1.977 


3,426 


816 


131 


684 
686 


1.985 
1.996 


3,591 


817 


131 


3,699 


778 


132 


646 


1.916 
1,861 


3,826 


758 


131 


627 


4,032 


676 


123 


653 


1,737 


4,255 


618 


98 


520 


1,689 
1.592 


4,383 
4, 679 


667 


82 


505 


569 


79 


489 


1.518 


4,909 


625 


80 


446 


1.449 


6,192 


514 


86 


428 


1,403 


6,435 


643 


100 


443 



ERIC 
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Table A-11. Employed Persons 16 Years and Over, by Occupation Group and Sex: Annuo! Averages, 

1958-72 '—Continued 



Total 
em- 
ployed 



White-collar workers 



Blue-collar workers 







Man- 








Profes- 


afiers 






Total 


sional 


and 


Sales 


Cleri- 




and 


admin- 


work- 


cal 




tech- 


istra- 


ers 


work- 




nical 


tors ex. 




ers 






farm 







Total 



Crafts- 
men 
and 

kindred 



Operatives 



Total 



Ex- 
cept 
trans- 
port 



Trans- 
port 
equip- 
ment 



Non- 
farm 
labor- 
ers 



Service workers 



Total 



Pri- 
vate 

house- 
hold 

work- 
ers 



Other 
serv- 
ice 
work- 
ers 



Farmworkers 



To till 



Percent Pistribution 



Both sex<is 



1058 , . , 


100.0 


42.6 


11.0 


10. S 


a3 


14.5 


37.0 


13.4 


18.1 


(») 


0) 


5.5 


11.9 


3.1 


8.8 


8.5 


4.9 


3.4 


1959.. . 


100.0 


42.7 


11.0 


10.7 


b,5 


14.4 


37.1 


13.2 


18.3 


(') 


0) 


5.6 


11.9 


3.0 


8.9 


8.3 


4.7 


Q.6 


1960 


100.0 


43.4 


11.4 


10.7 


6.4 


14.8 


36.6 


13.0 


18.2 


(») 


0) 


5.4 


12.2 


3.0 


9.2 


7.9 


4.2 


3.3 


1961 


100.0 


43.9 


11.7 


10.8 


6.4 


15.0 


36.0 


13.1 


17.8 




(>) 


5.1 


12.6 


3. 1 


9.6 


7.5 


4.1 


3.S 


1962 

1963 


100.0 


44.4 


12.0 


U.1 


6.2 


15.1 


36.1 


13.0 


18.0 


0) 


(>) 


5.1 


12.6 


3.0 


9.5 


6.9 


3.9 


3.4 


100.0 


44.2 


12.2 


10.8 


6.1 


15.1 


36.6 


13.2 


18.4 


(>) 


fi.O 


12.8 


3.0 


9.8 


6.4 


3.5 


2.3 
2.6 


1964- ... 


100.0 


44.6 


12.3 


10.7 


6.1 


15.3 


36.6 


13.0 


18.6 


(>) 




5.0 


12.8 


2.9 


9.9 


6.1 


3.3 


1966 


lOC.O 


44.8 


12.5 


10.3 


6.3 


15.7 


36.9 


13.0 


18.8 


(') 




5.2 


12.6 


2.8 


9.8 


5.7 


3.1 


2, I 


1966 


100.0 


45.4 


12.8 


10.2 


6.2 


16.2 


37.0 


13.2 


19.0 


(«) 




4.8 


12.6 


2.6 


10.0 


5.0 


2.9 


2.0 


1967 


100.0 


46.0 


13.3 


10.1 


6.1 


16.6 


36.7 


13.2 


18.7 


(») 




4.8 


12.5 


2.4 


10.2 


4.8 


2.6 


2.4 


1968, , . 


100. 0 


46.8 


13.6 


10.2 


6.1 


16.9 


36.3 


13.2 


18.4 


(>) 




4.7 


12. < 


2.3 


10.1 


4.6 


2.5 


2.3 


1969- , . 


100.0 


47.3 


13.8 


10.2 


6.0 


17.2 


36.2 


13.1 


18.4 


(>) 


^> 


4.7 


12.2 


2.1 


10.1 


4.2 


2.4 


1.5 


1970 


100.0 


48.3 


14.2 


10.5 


6.2 


17.4 


35.3 


12.9 


17.7 


(>) 


(») 


4.7 


12.4 


2.0 


10.4 


4.0 


2.2 


1.7 


1971' 


100.0 


48.3 


14.0 


11.0 


6.4 


17.0 


34 4 


12.9 


16.4 


(») 


0) 


5.1 


13.5 


1.9 


11.6 


3.8 


2.1 


1.7 


1972 


100.0 


47.8 


14.0 


9.8 


6.6 


17.4 


35.0 


13.2 


16.6 


12.7 


3.9 


5,2 


13.4 


1.8 


11.7 


3.8 


2.1 


1.7 



Male 







































100.0 


36.5 


10.4 


13.6 


5.7 


6.9 


46.8 


19.4 


19.4 


(0 


(») 


8.0 


6.4 


O.l 


6.3 


10.4 


7.0 


3.4 


100.0 


36.8 


10.5 


13.5 


5.9 


6.9 


47.0 


19.2 


19.7 


(») 


(») 


8.1 


6.3 




6.2 


10.0 


6.7 


3.1 


100.0 


37.4 


10.9 


13.6 


5.8 


7.2 


46.5 




19.6 


(0 


0) 


7.9 


6.5 




6.4 


9.6 


6.1 


3.9 


100.0 


38.1 


11.3 


13.7 


5.8 


7.1 


46.0 


X): 2 


19.2 


(») 


(») 


7.5 


a7 




6.6 


9.3 


5.9 


3.8 


100.0 


38.5 


11.7 


14.2 


5.5 


7.1 


46.1 


19.: 


19.5 




?^ 


7.5 


6.7 




6.6 


8.6 


5.6 


3.9 


100.0 


38.2 


11.9 


13.8 


5.5 


7.0 


46.9 


19.4 


20.1 




(») 


7.4 


6.9 




6.8 


7.9 


5.1 


2.6 


100.0 


38.4 


12.0 


13.9 


5.5 


7.0 


47.0 


19.2 


20.3 


(») 


(») 


7.5 


7.0 




6.9 


7.6 


4.8 


2.1 


100.0 


38.3 


12.1 


13.4 


5.7 


7.1 


47.7 


19.3 


20.7 


0) 


!'> 


7.7 


6.9 




6.8 


7.1 


4.5 


2.7 


100.0 


38.6 


12.4 


13.3 


5.7 


7.1 


4a 0 


19.9 


20.8 


(») 


0) 


7.3 


7.1 




7.0 


6.4 


4.2 


2.2 


100.0 


39.0 


13.0 


13.3 


5.5 


7.2 


47.8 


20.1 


20.4 


(0 


(») 


7.2 


7.0 




7.0 


6.2 


3.9 


2.2 


100.0 


39.7 


13.4 


13.3 


5.7 


7.1 


47.4 


20.2 


20.1 


(») 


(») 


7.1 


6.9 




6.C 


6.0 


3.8 


2.1 


100.0 


40.1 


118 


13.8 


5.5 


7.0 


47.7 


20.2 


20.2 


0) 




7.2 


6.7 




6.6 


5.6 


3.6 


2.0 


100.0 


41.0 


14.0 


14.2 


5.6 


7.1 


47.0 


20.1 


19.6 


(») 


(>) 


7.3 


6.7 




6.6 


5.3 


3.4 


1,9 


100.0 


40.9 


la? 


U.6 


5.9 


6.7 


45.9 


19.9 


18,3 


0) 


(») 


7.7 


8.2 




8.1 


5.1 


3.2 


1.9 


100.0 


39.9 


13.7 


12.1 


6.2 


6.9 


47.0 


20.6 


18.6 


12.5 


6.1 


7.8 


8.2 




8.1 


5.0 


3.1 


1.9 



Female 



).5 


23.2 


9.4 


13.8 


4.7 


0.6 


4.9 


.5 


23.5 


9.0 


14.4 


4.8 


.6 


4. 1 


.4 


23.7 


8.9 


11.8 


4.4 


.5 


3.2 


.3 


24.2 


9.0 


15.2 


3.9 


.6 


3.9 


.4 


24.0 


8.8 


15.2 


3.6 


.6 


3.0 


.4 


24.1 


8.6 


15.5 


3.5 


,6 


3.0 


.4 


23.9 


a4 


15.5 


3.3 


.6 


2.7 


.4 


23.2 


7.7 


15.5 


3.1 


.5 


2.5 


.4 


22.7 


7.2 


15.5 


2.6 


. .5 


2.1 


.4 


22.3 


6.5 


15.8 


Z3 


.4 


1.9 


.6 


21.8 


6.1 


15.8 


2.1 


.3 


1.8 


.5 


21.6 


5.5 


16.1 


2.0 


.3 


1.7 


.5 


21.7 


5.1 


16.5 


1.8 


.3 


1.5 


.8 


22.2 


4.9 


17.4 


1.7 


.3 


1.4 


.9 


22.0 


4.5 


17.5 


1.7 


.3 


1.4 



1958 


100.0 


55.1 


12.3 


5.0 


7.6 


90.1 


17.1 


1.1 


15.5 




J 959 


100.0 


54.9 


12.1 


5.1 


7.8 


29.9 


16.9 


1.0 


15.4 


h 


1960 


100.0 


55.3 


12.4 


5.0 


7.7 


30.3 


16.6 


1.0 


15.2 


(>) 


1961 


100.0 


55.6 


12.4 


5.1 


7.6 


30.5 


16.4 


1.0 


15.0 


(>) 


1962 


100.0 


56.1 


12.7 


5.0 


7.5 


30.9 


16.3 


1.0 


W.O 


(») 


1963 


100.0 


55.8 


12.8 


4.8 


7.3 


80.0 


16.5 


1.0 


15.1 


(0 


1964 


100.0 


56.1 


13.0 


4.6 


7.3 


31. 


16.7 


1.0 


15.3 




1965- 


100.0 


57.0 


13.2 


4.5 


7.5 


31.8 


ia7 


1.1 


15.2 




1966 


100.0 


57.6 


114 


4.5 


7.2 


32.6 


17.1 


1.0 


15.7 


0) 


1967 


100.0 


58.4 


13.7 


4.4 


7.1 


33.2 


17.0 


1.1 


15.5 


(') 


1968 

1969 


100.0 


59.1 


ia9 


4.5 


6.9 


33.8 


16.9 


1.1 


15.3 


(») 


loao 


59.4 


las 


4.3 


6.9 


34.3 


17.1 


1.2 


15.4 


(») 


1970 


100.0 


60.5 


14.5 


4.5 


7.0 


34.5 


16.1 


1.1 


14.5 


(») 


1971 


100.0 


60.6 


14.5 


5.0 


7.2 


33.9 


15.4 


1.3 


13.3 


(») 


1972 


100.0 


60.9 


14.5 


4.5 


7.2 


34.7 


15.3 


1.2 


13.3 


12.8 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

0) 

(») 
(») 

(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

.4 



1 Data are limited to 1958 forward because occupational information for 
only 1 month of each quarter was collected prior to i968 and the adjustment 
for the exclusion of 14- and 16-year-olds was not possible for earlier years. 

2 Not available. 

Note: Beginning 1971, occupatlwal data are not strictly compaiable 
with statistics for earlier years as a ^esult of changes in the occupational 



classification system for the 1970 Census of Population that were introduced 
into the Current Population Survey (CPS) In January 1971. Moreover, 1972 
data are not completely comparable with 1971 because of the addition of a 
question to the CPS in December 1971 r^ilating to major activities and duties. 
For further explanation, see the Note an Historic Comparability of Labor 
Force Statistics at the beginning of the Statistical Appendix. 
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Table A^12. Employed Persons 16 Years and ^JJJ^bv pccupaflon Group and Color: Annual Averages, 



Year 



Total 
em- 
ployed 



White-collar workers 



Total 



Profes- 
sionnl 
and 
tech- 
nical 



Man- 
agers 
and 
admin- 
istra- 
tors ex. 
(arm 



Sales 
work- 
ers 



Cleri- 
cal 

work- 
ers 



Total 



Blue-collar workers 



Crafts- 
men 
and 

kindred 



Operatives 



Total 



Ex- 
cept 
trans- 
port 



Trails- 
port 
eauip- 
ment 



Noii- 
Jarm 
labor- 



Service workers 



Total 



Pri- 
vate 
house 
hold 
work- 
ers 



Other 
serv- 
ice 
work- 
ers 



Farmworkers 



Total 



Farm 
ers 
and 
(arm 
man- 
agers 



Farm 
labor- 
ers 
at)d 
fore- 
men 



1968.. 
1969.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 



1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 



Number Employed (thousands) 



White 



1959. 
1960 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
J968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971 « 
1972. 



195B. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963., 
1964. 
1965. 
1066. 
rJ67. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 



195B.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1963. 
1969.. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 



56,614 
58,006 
58,B50 
58,912 
59,698 
60,622 
61,922 
63,445 
65,019 
66,361 
67,751 
69,518 
70, 182 
70,716 
73,074 



6,422 
6, 624 

6, 927 
6,832 
7,004 
7,140 
7,383 
7,643 

7, B75 
8,011 
8, 169 
8,3M 
8, 445 
S,403 
8,628 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1C0.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



loao 

100.0 
1O0.O 
100.0 
1O0.O 
10X0 

ia).o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



&83 
^^,639 
27, 409 
27,771 
28,459 
2^681 
29,4?7 
30,359 
31,424 
32,395 
33,661 
34, 647 
36,641 
36,808 
36,517 



6,690 
6,836 
7,138 
7,380 
7,668 
7,821 
8,043 
8,348 
8,759 
9,287 
9,686 
10,074 
10,374 
10,314 
10,638 



6, 773 
6,889 
6,946 
7,219 
7, 101 
7,267 
7, 136 
7,198 
7,287 
7, 561 
7, 733 
7,902 
8,333 
7,711 



3,907 
4,127 
4,123 
4,136 
4, 012 
4,029 
4,111 
4,364 
4,403 
4,387 
4,489 
4, 527 
4,674 
4, B75 
5,161 



8,726 
8,903 
9,269 
9, 310 
9,570 
9,730 
10,066 
10,511 
11,064 
11,435 
11,836 
12,314 
12,601 
12,286 
13,007 



20, 734 
21,266 
21,277 
20,989 
21,269 
21,92S 
22,344 
23,114 
23,650 
23,863 
24,063 
24, 647 
24,230 
23, 831 
25, 136 



B,086 
8,165 
8, i39 
{j, 191 
8,240 
8,446 
8,456 
8,695 
8,989 
9,229 
9,369 
9,484 
9, 466 
9,515 
10,061 



m 109 
10^495 
10,^ 
10,326 
10,586 
10,996 
11,366 
11,699 
12,047 
12,002 
12,023 
12,368 
11,905 
11,162 
11,708 



(») 


(«) 


(J) 


(«) 


(2) 


in 


(») 


in 


(«) 


in 


(2) 


in 


(») 


in 


(«) 


in 


(») 


in 


(») 


in 


(») 


in 


(») 


in 


in 


in 


(») 


in 


8,974 


2,734 



2,540 
2,605 
2,602 
2,472 
2, 443 
2, 480 
2,623 
2,720 
2, 614 
2.636 
2,681 
2, 795 
2,869 
3,154 
3, 3^7 



5,366 
5,685 
5,827 
6,020 
6,088 
6,327 
6,512 
6, 517 
6,740 
6,B71 
7,066 
7,289 
7,514 
8,365 
8,616 



983 


4,382 


m 


4, 613 


091 


4,836 


1,046 


4,97* 


1,001 


6, 087 


1,011 


5,316 


1,043 


5, 469 


993 


6,524 


976 


5,764 


934 


6, 037 


947 


6,118 


917 


6,372 


906 


6,608 


872 


7, 483 


853 


7,763 



4,557 
4, 514 
4,33fi 
4,133 
3,879 
3,689 
3,691 
3,454 
3,206 
3,130 
3, 062 
2, m 
2,797 
2,723 
2,806 



2,839 
2,781 
2,557 
2,604 
2,392 
2. 22i 
2,168 
2, 100 

\,m 

1,862 
1,828 
1,759 
1,666 
1,603 
1,634 



1,71B 
1,733 
1,778 
1,629 
1,487 
1.468 
1.423 
1,364 
1.243 
1.268 
1.234 
1.176 
1. 132 
1.120 
1,172 



Negro and other races 



884 


262 


164 


7B 


390 


964 


3m 


163 


83 


404 


1,113 


331 


17B 


101 


503 


1,117 


318 


174 


97 


528 


1,175 


372 


189 


105 


509 


1,268 


434 


192 


122 


520 
568 


1,386 


499 


192 


126 


1,493 


'524 


204 


136 


630 




651 


207 


138 


74B 

899 


1,837 


592 


209 


138 


1,991 


641 


225 


15B 


967 


2,197 


695 


264 


166 


1,083 


2,366 


766 


297 


180 


1,113 


2,444 
2,576 


756 


342 


191 


1,154 


821 


320 


193 


1,240 



2,614 


378 


2, 728 


389 


2, 780 


415 


2,694 


426 


2,783 


428 


2,853 


469 


2, 998 
3, 133 


526 


521 


3,300 


600 


3,398 


617 


3,462 
3,591 


656 


709 


3,661 


692 


3,353 


663 


3,440 


749 



1,293 


in 


in 


943 


1,321 


in 


in 


1,018 


1,414 


in 


in 


951 


1,393 
1,408 


in 


in 


875 


in 


in 


947 


1,468 


in 


in ' 


916 


1,515 
1,646 


in 


in 


957 


in 


in 


966 


1,782 
1,882 


in 


in 


918 


in 


in 


899 


1,932 


in 


in 


874 


2,004 


in 


in 


877 


2,004 


in 


in 


866 


1,821 


in 


in 


868 


1,841 


1,366 


475 


850 



2,122 
2; 019 
2; 196 
2,241 
2,295 
2,344 
2,381 
2,419 
2, 472 
2,363 
2,316 
2,239 
2,199 
2,321 
2,360 



973 
982 
989 
1,022 
1,018 
998 
963 
928 
836 
777 
714 
652 
615 
584 



1,130 
1,136 
1,214 
1,262 
1,273 
1,326 
1,383 
1,456 
1,644 
1,519 
1,538 
1,626 
1,646 
1,706 
1,766 



804 
830 
841 
780 
753 
676 
621 
699 
460 
423 
403 
356 
328 
286 
263 



Percent Distribution 



White 



46.8 
45.9 
46.6 
47.1 
47.7 
47.3 
47.6 
47.9 
48.3 
48.8 
49.5 
49.8 
60.8 
60.6 
50.0 



11.8 
11.8 
12.1 
12.5 
12.8 
12.9 
13.0 
13.2 
13.5 
14.0 
14.3 
14.5 
14.8 
14.6 
14.6 



11.7 
11.7 
11.7 
11.8 
12.1 
11.7 
11.7 
11.2 
11.1 
11.0 
11.1 
11.1 
11.4 
11.8 
10.6 



6.9 
7.1 
7.0 
7.0 
6.7 
6.6 



6.8 
6.6 
66 
&5 

a7 



15.4 


36.6 


14.3 


17.9 


15.3 


36.7 


14.1 


181 


15.7 


36.2 


13.8 


17.9 


15.8 


.35.6 


13.9 


17.5 


16.0 


35.6 


13.8 


17.7 


16.1 


36.2 


13.9 


181 


16.3 


36.1 


13.7 


18 4 


16.6 


36.4 


13.7 


18 4 


17.0 


36.4 


13.8 


1&6 


17.2 


36.0 


13.9 


18. 1 


17.5 


35.6 


13.8 


17.7 


17.7 


35.5 


13.6 


17.8 


18.0 


34.5 


13.5 


17.0 


17.4 


33.7 


13.5 


15.8 


17.8 


34.4 


13.8 


16.0 



in 
in 
in 

in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
(n 
in 
in 

12.3 



in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 

3.7 



4.6 
4.6 
4.4 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.3 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.1 
4.5 
4.6 



9.5 
9.6 
9.9 
10.2 
10.2 
10.4 
10.6 
10.3 
10.4 
10.6 
10.4 
10.5 
10.7 
11.8 
11.8 



1.7 

:i.7 
:i.7 

1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 



7.7 
80 
8 2 

a4 

86 
88 
&8 

a7 

89 
9.1 
9.0 
9.2 
9.4 
10.6 
10.6 



8.0 
7.8 
7.4 
7.0 
6.6 
6.1 
5.8 
5.4 
4.9 
4.7 
4.6 
4.2 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 



Negro and other races 



13.8 
14.4 
16.1 
16.3 
16.8 
17.8 
18.8 
19.5 
20.9 
22.9 
24.4 
26.2 
27.9 
29.1 
29.8 



•4.1 
4.6 
4.8 
4.7 
5.3 
6.1 
6.8 
6.9 
7.0 
7.4 
7.8 
83 
9.1 
9.0 
9.5 



2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.5 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
3.5 
4.1 
3.7 



1.2 
1.3 
1.6 
1.4 
1.5 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 
2.2 



6.1 
6. 1 
7.3 
7.7 
7.3 
7.3 
7.7 
8.2 
9.6 
11.2 
11.8 
12.9 
13.2 
13.7 
14.4 



40.7 
41.2 
40.1 
39.4 
39.7 
40.0 
40.6 
41.0 
41.9 
42.4 
42.4 
42.8 
42.2 
39.9 
39.9 



5.9 
6.9 
6.0 
6.2 
6.1 
6.6 
7.1 
68 
7.6 
7.7 
8.0 
8.5 
8.2 
7.9 
8.7 



20. 1 
19.9 
2a4 
20.4 
20.1 
20.6 
20.6 
21.5 
22.6 
23.5 
23.6 
23.9 
23.7 
21.7 
21.3 




» See footnote 1 , table A-11. 
« Not available. 



240 
232 

':i9 

202 
195 
167 
K5 
138 
128 
107 
98 
84 
87 



5.0 
4.8 
4.3 
4.3 
4.0 
3.7 
3.5 
3.3 
3.0 
2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
2.4 
Z3 
2,2 



564 
698 
622 
578 
568 
508 
476 
461 
382 
317 
305 
272 
241 
222 
208 



3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2.6 • 

2,4 

2.3 

2.1 

1,9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1,6 

1^6 



in 


in 


14.7 


33.0 


15.4 


17.7 


12.5 


3,7 


B,8 


in 


in 


16.4 


31.8 


14.7 


n.l 


12.5 


3,5 


9,0 


in 


in 


13.7 


31.7 


14.2 


n.6 


12.1 


3,2 


9.0 


in 


in 


12.8 


32.8 


14.5 


18 3 


11.4 


3,0 


8.6 


in 


in 


13.5 


32.8 


14.6 


18.2 


10.8 


2,8 


8,0 


in 


in 


12.8 


32.8 


14.3 


IB. 6 


9.6 


2.3 


7.1 


in 


in 


13.0 


32.2 


)3.5 


ia7 


8.4 


2,0 


6,4 


in 


in 


12.6 


31.6 


12.6 


19.0 


7.8 


1,8 


6,0 


in 


in 


11.7 


31.4 


11.8 


19.6 


6.8 


1,6 


4.2 


in 


in 


11.2 


29.4 


10.4 


19.0 


5.3 


1,3 


4.0 


in 


in 


10.7 


28.3 


9.5 


18.8 


4.9 


1.2 


3,7 


in 


in 


10.5 


26.7 


8.6 


18 2 


4.2 


1.0 


3,2 


in 


in 


10.3 


26.0 


7.7 


183 


3.9 


1,0 


2.9 


in 


in 


10.3 


27.6 


7.3 


20.3 


3.4 


,7 


2.6 


15.8 


5.5 


9.9 


27.2 


6.8 


20.6 


3.0 


.6 


2.4 



Note: See note on table A~ll regarding comparability of occupational 
data for 1971-72 with earlier years. 
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iobl» Emptoytd Ptrioni 16 Years and Over, by Type of Industry and Class of Worker: Annual 

Averages, 1948-72 



Year 



1048. 
1049 
1U80 
19M 

1952. 
l!^53 
1954. 
1956. 
IQM. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
19M. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972 



Total 



Agriculture 


Nonagrlcultural industrips 


Total 


Wase and 
salary 
workers 


Self- 
employed 
worker? 


Unpaid 
family 
workers 


Total 


Wage? and salary workers 


Self, 
i-mployod 
workers 


r npfttd 
family 
workers 


Total 


Prlrate 
household! 


(Jovprii- 
ment 


Other 



Ntiniber employed (thousands) 



68, 344 
S7, 649 
68, 920 
59,962 
60,254 
61,181 
60,110 
62, 171 
63.802 
64, 071 
63,036 
64,630 
65, 778 
65,746 
66, 702 
67, 762 
69, 305 
71,088 
72,895 
74, 372 
75,020 
77, 902 
78, 627 
79,120 
81,702 



7, 628 
7,658 
7,160 
6, 726 
6.500 
6, 259 
0.205 
6,480 
6, 284 
6. 948 
6,584 
5,663 
6, 459 
5,200 
4,944 
4,686 
4, 523 
4, 361 
3,979 
3, 844 
3,817 
3,606 
3,462 
3,387 
3,472 



1,645 
1,728 
1,630 
1,547 
1,437 
1,375 
1,343 
1.601 
1,580 
1,583 
1,664 
1,582 
1,762 
1,629 
1.561 
1,564 
1,469 
1.387 
1,266 
1,301 
1,281 
1.179 
1,153 
1,161 
1,216 



4,664 
4,609 
4,340 
4,014 
3,933 
3,815 
3,816 
3, 726 
3,563 
3,301 
3,081 
3.020 
2, 795 
2, 738 
2,609 
2,427 
2,358 
2, 297 
2, 136 
1,996 
1,985 
1,896 
1,810 
1,748 
1,789 



1,318 
1,321 
1,190 
1,163 
1,129 
1,068 
1,043 
1,123 
1,142 
1,065 
941 
963 
001 
832 
773 
696 
696 
678 
578 
547 
5S0 
531 
499 
470 
467 



80,714 
49, 992 
51,758 
53,234 
63, 749 
54. 919 
53,903 
55,722 
67, 612 
58, 123 
57, 480 
59,066 
60, 318 
60,545 
61, 759 
63,075 
64, 781 
66,728 
68, 916 
70, 627 
72, 103 
74,296 
75, 165 
76,752 
78,230 



44, 221 
43, 444 

45, 354 
47,047 
47,719 
48, 770 
47,633 
49,359 
51,057 
51,509 
80, 761 
52,265 
63,417 
63,600 
54, 963 
66,388 
68.027 
60,031 
62,361 
64, 848 
60, 517 
08, 527 
6<J, 446 
ft>,902 
72.381 



1,619 


5, 261 


37, 340 
36, 377 


6, m 


385 


1,657 


5,411 


6,167 


380 


1,862 


5, 789 


37, 704 


6,018 


3K3 


1,910 


6,057 


39, 079 


5. 805 


3K3 


1,784 
1,866 


6, 460 


39, 473 


5,613 


417 


6,638 


40, 363 


5, 740 


409 


1,791 


6,617 


39, 225 


5,839 


431 


2,054 


6, 821 


40, 484 


6, 651 


511 


2,152 


6.915 


41,991 


5,896 


658 


2,102 
2,200 


7,176 


42,230 


6,011 


602 


7,471 


41,089 
42,352 


6,102 


588 


2,228 


7,086 


6, 222 


57m 


2, 183 


7.935 


43,299 


6.303 


598 


2,234 


8,176 


43. 191 


6,l38 
6,193 


639 


2,216 


8. 691 


44, 056 


603 


2,226 


9,082 


45,080 


6,114 


573 


2, 262 


9,380 
9,608 


46, 415 


6,180 


576 


2, 166 


48, 257 


6,097 


60O 


2,069 


10,322 


49, 970 


5,990 


564 


1,966 


11,146 


61, 737 


5,174 


506 


1,916 


11,690 


53,011 


6, 102 


485 


1,826 


12,023 


51, 678 


6, 253 


517 


1, 754 


12,424 


55, 258 


5,317 


502 


1,693 


12,764 


66, 445 


5,U09 


m 


1,664 


13,329 


67, 398 


6,332 


617 



Percent distribution 



1948 


100.0 


13.1 


2.8 


8.0 


2.3 


86.9 


75-8 


2-8 


9.0 


64.0 


10.5 


0.7 


1949 


100.0 


13.3 


3.0 


8.0 


2.3 


86.7 


75-4 


2.9 


9.4 


63-1 


10.7 


. 7 


1980 


100.0 


12.2 


2.8 


7,4 


2.0 


87.8 


77.0 


3.2 


0-8 


64.0 


10.2 


.7 


1961 


100.0 


11.2 


2.6 


6.7 


1.9 


88.8 


78.6 


3.2 


10.1 


65.2 


9.7 


.6 


1962 


100.0 


10.8 


2.4 


6.6 


1.9 


89.2 


79.2 


3.0 


10.7 


65.6 


9.3 


.7 


1953 


100.0 


10.2 


2.2 


6.2 


1,7 


89.8 


79.7 


3.1 


10.7 


66.0 


9.4 




1964 


100.0 


10.3 


2.2 


6.3 


1,7 


89.7 


79.2 


3.0 


11.0 


65.3 


9.7 


.'7 




100.0 


10.4 


2.6 


6.0 


1.8 


89.6 


79.4 


3.3 


U.O 


65.1 


9.4 


.8 


1956 


100.0 


9.9 


•A 5 


5.6 


1.8 


90.1 


80.0 


3.4 


10.8 


65.8 


9.2 


•9 


1957 


100.0 


9.3 


2.5 


6.2 


1.7 


90.7 


80.4 


3.3 


11.2 


65.9 


9.4 


.9 


J958 


100.0 


8.9 


2.5 


4.9 


1.5 


91.1 


80.6 


3.5 


11.9 


65.2 


9. 7 


.9 


1959 


100.0 


8.6 


2.4 


4.7 


1.6 


91.4 


80.9 


3.4 


11.9 


65.5 


9.6 


.9 


1960 


100.0 


8.3 


2.7 


4.2 


1.4 


91.7 


81.2 


3.3 


12.1 


65.8 


9.6 


.9 


1961 


100.0 


7.9 


2.5 


4.2 


1.3 


1*2.1 


81.6 


3.4 


12.4 


65.7 


9.6 


1-0 


1962 


100.0 


7.4 


2.3 


3.9 


1.2 


92.6 


82.4 


3.3 


13.0 


60.0 


6.3 


.9 


1963 


100.0 


6.9 


2.3 


3.6 


1.0 


93.1 


83.2 


3.3 


13.4 


66.5 


9.0 


.8 


1964 


100.0 


6.6 


2. 1 


3.4 


1.0 


93.5 


83.7 


3.3 


13.5 


67.0 


8.9 


.8 


1965 


100.0 


6.1 


2.0 


3.2 


1.0 


93.9 


84.4 


3.0 


13-5 


67.9 


8.6 


.8 


1966 


100.0 


6l6 


1.7 


2.9 


.8 


94.5 


85.5 


2.8 


14-2 


68.6 


8.2 


' .8 


1967 


100.0 


6.2 


1.7 


Z7 


.7 


94.8 


87.2 


2.6 


15.0 


69.6 


7.0 


.7 


1968 


100.0 


5.0 


1.7 


2.6 


.7 


95.0 


87.6 


2.6 


15.3 


69.8 


6.7 


.6 


1969 


100.0 


4.6 


1.5 


2.4 


. 7 


95.4 


88.0 


2.3 


15.4 


70.2 


6.7 


.7 


1970 


100.0 


4.4 


1.5 


Z3 


.6 


95.6 


88.3 


2.2 


15.8 


70.3 


6.6 


.6 


1971 


100.0 


4.3 


1.6 


2.2 


.6 


95.7 


88.3 


2.1 


16.1 


70-1 


6.7 


.7 


1972 


100.0 


4.2 


1.6 


2.2 


.6 


95.8 


88.6 


2.0 


16.3 


70.3 


6.6 


-6 



' Differs frohi the occupation group o( private household workers. These 
tlgures relate to wage and salary workers in private households regardless of 
type of occupation, while the occupational data relatetopeisonswhosc occu- 



pational category is service worker in private ho^iseholds, regardless of class 
ofw^orker status. 
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Toble A.14. Unemployed Persons 16 Years ond Over end Unemployment Rotes, by Sex and Color- 
Annual Averages, 1947-72 



Number unemployed (thousands) 



Year 


Total 


Male 


remale 


1W7 


2,311 


1,692 


619 


1W8 


2, 276 


1,559 


717 


1049 


3, 637 


2,672 


1,065 


1950 


3,288 


2, 230 


1,049 


1951 


2,0&5 


1,221 


834 


1952 


1,883 


1,186 


698 


1953 


1,834 


1,202 


632 


1954 


3, 532 


2,344 


1,188 


1956 


2,852 


1,854 


998 


1956 


2, 760 


1,711 


1,039 


1967 


2,859 


1,841 


1,018 


1968 


4,602 


3,098 


1,604 


1959 


3,740 


2, 420 


1,320 


19fi0 


3,852 


2,486 


1,366 


1961 


4,714 


2,997 


1,717 


1962 


3,911 


2,423 


1,488 


1963 


4.070 


2, 472 


1,698 


1964 


3,786 


2,205 


1,581 


1965 


3, 366 


U914 


1,452 


1966 


2,875 


1,651 


1,324 


1967 


2, 975 


1,506 


1,468 


1968 


2.817 


1,419 


1,397 


1969 


2,831 


1,403 


1,428 


1970 


4,088 


2,235 


1,853 


1971 


4.99S 


2, 776 


2,217 


1972 


4,840 


2,636 


2,205 



(>) 

(') 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 

2,860 

2,248 
2,162 
2,289 
3,679 
2, 947 
3,063 
3,742 
3,052 

3,206 
2,999 
2,691 
^,253 
2,338 
2,226 
2,261 
3,337 
4,074 
3, 884 



WJtitte 



Total Male Female 



(») 
0) 
(») 
(») 
(0 
(») 
(») 
1,913 

1,475 
1,368 
1,478 
2,488 
1,904 
1,987 
2,398 
1,915 

1,976 
1,779 
1,666 
1,240 
1,208 
1,142 
1,137 
1,866 
2,302 
2, 160 



(») 
(') 
(») 
(') 
(') 

[!1 

947 

773 
794 
811 
1,191 
1,044 
1,076 
1,344 
1,137 

1,232 
1,220 
1,135 
1,013 
1,130 
1,084 
1,124 
1,480 
1,772 
1,724 



Negro and other races 



Total Male Female 



(0 

(') 
674 

601 
692 

m 

925 
794 
787 
970 
859 

864 

786 
676 
621 
638 
690 
570 
762 
919 
966 



(0 
0) 

(') 

0) 
0) 

(') 
(') 

431 

376 
345 
363 
611 
518 
497 
599 
506 

496 
426 

359 
311 
299 
277 
266 
379 
474 
475 



243 

225 
247 
206 
314 

276 
290 
371 
351 



317 
310 
338 
313 
304 
373 
445 
482 



Unemployment rate 



Total 



3,9 
3.8 
5.9 
6.3 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
5.6 

4.4 
4.1 
4.3 

6.8 
6.6 
5.5 
6.7 
5.6 

5.7 
5.2 
4.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.5 
4.9 
6.9 
6.6 



Male 



4.0 

3.6 
5.9 
5.1 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
5.3 

4.2 

3.8 
4.1 
6.8 
6.3 
5.4 
0.4 
6.2 

5.2 
4.6 
4.0 
3.2 
3.1 
2.9 
2.8 
4.4 
5.3 
4.9 



?emale 



3.7 
4.1 
6.0 
6.7 
4.4 
3.6 
3.3 
6.0 

4.9 
4.8 
4.7 

6.8 
5.9 
5.8 
7.2 
62 

6.5 
6.2 
5.5 
4.8 
5.2 
4.8 
4.7 
6.9 
6.9 
6.6 



Total 



(') 

3.5 

6.6 

4.9 

3.1 

2.8 

2,7 

5.0 



36 
3.8 
6.1 
4.8 
4,9 
60 
4.9 

5.0 
4.6 
4.1 
3.3 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
4.5 
6.4 
6.0 



White 



» Absolute numbers by color arc not available prior to 1964 because of the 
?or^l947 controls by color, and rates by color are not available 



Male Female 



(') 

3.4 

5.6 

4.7 

2.8 

2.5 

2.5 

4.8 

3.7 
3.4 
3.6 
6.1 
4.6 
4.8 
5.7 
4.6 

4.7 
4.1 

3.6 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
4.0 
4.9 
4.6 



(') 
3.8 
5.7 
5.3 
4.2 
3.3 
3.1 
6.6 

4.3 
4.2 
4.3 
6.2 
6.3 
6.3 
6.6 
5,5 

6.8 
6.5 
5.0 
4.3 
4.6 
4.3 
4.2 
6.4 

6r\ 

6.9 



NciH'o and other races 



(') 

5.9 

8.9 

9.0 

6.3 

&.4 

4.5 

a 9 

8.7 
8.3 
7.9 
12.6 
10.7 
10.2 
12.4 
10.9 

10.8 
9.6 
8.1 
7.3 
7.4 
67 
64 
8.2 
U9 

lao 



I'otal Male Female 



(») 
6.8 

y.« 

9.4 
4.9 
5.2 
4.8 
10.3 



7.9 
8.3 
13. H 
11.6 
10.7 
12.8 
10.9 

10. 5 
8.9 
7.4 
6.3 
6.0 
6.6 
5.3 
7.3 
9.1 
8.9 



6.1 
7.9 
8.4 
6. 1 
6.7 
4,1 
9.3 

8.4 

8.9 
7.3 
10 8 
9. 4 

a4 

11.8 
11.0 

11.2 
10 6 
9. 2 

8. 6 

9. 1 
8.3 
7.8 
9.3 

10.8 
11.3 
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Table A-15. Unemployed Personi 16 Yean and Over and Unemployment Rafes, by Sex and Age: 

Annual Averagesr 1947-72 





Total, 16 


16 and 17 


18 and 10 


20 to 24 


25 to 34 


35 to 44 


1 

45 to 54 1 


55 to 64 


05 years 


14 and 


8ex and year 


years and 


years 


years 


years 


yeats 




years 1 


years 


and over 


15 years 




over 












i 









Number unemployed (thousands) 























— 


1947 . . 


t,692 


114 


166 


392 


349 


250 


203 


162 


67 


28 


1948 


1,558 


lli 


143 


324 


289 


233 


201 


178 


31 


31 


1945. 


2, 672 


148 


207 


485 


539 


414 


347 


310 


125 


30 


1050 


2,239 


139 


179 


377 


467 


348 


327 


286 


117 


41 


1981 . 


1,221 


102 


89 


165 


241 


192 


103 


162 


87 


29 


1952 


M85 


116 


89 


165 


233 


102 


182 


145 


73 


32 


1953 


1,202 


94 


90 


152 


236 


206 


19G 


167 


60 


'J 6 


1954 . . 


2, 344 


142 


168 


327 


517 


431 


372 


275 


112 


28 


1955 


1,854 


134 


140 


248 


353 


328 


285 


265 


102 


35 


1956. 


1,711 


134 


135 


240 


348 


278 


2'<0 


216 


90 


46 


1957. 


1,841 


140 


169 


283 


349 


304 


302 


220 


83 


52 


1958 


3,098 


185 


231 


478 


685 


552 


492 


349 


124 


57 


1989 


2,420 


191 


207 


343 


483 


407 


300 


287 


112 


53 


1960 


2, 486 


200 


225 


369 


402 


415 


392 


294 


9^ 


55 


19<il 


2, 997 


221 


258 


457 


585 


607 


473 


374 


122 


63 


1962 


2,423 


187 


220 


381 


446 




381 


300 


103 


65 


1963 


2,472 


248 


252 


396 


444 


3S6 


358 


289 


97 


65 


1964 


2, 206 


257 


230 


384 


345 


323 


319 


262 


85 1 


66 


1965 


1,914 


247 


232 


3U 


293 


284 


2&3 


221 


75 


66 


1966 


1,651 


226 


212 


221 


238 


219 


197 


180 


65 


71 


1967 


1,608 


241 


207 


235 


219 


185 


199 


164 


60 


87 


1968 


1,419 


234 


193 


258 


205 


171 


1G5 


132 


61 


88 


1969 


1,403 


244 


197 


270 


206 


155 


157 


127 


48 


1 86 




2, 235 


305 


294 


478 


390 


253 


247 


197 


71 


109 


1971 


2, 776 


345 


348 


635 


508 


m 


313 


■23'» 


71 


ItQ 


1972 


2,635 


365 


352 


610 


456 


282 


273 


226 


73 


U9 


FEUALE 






















1947 


610 


63 


81 


124 


134 


99 


72 


39 


10 


18 


1948 


717 


66 


86 


132 


169 


lis 


00 


49 


12 


18 


1949 


1,065 


93 


130 


195 


237 


189 


m 


74 


21 


18 


1950 


1,049 


87 


108 


184 


235 


182 


lol 


82 


20 


24 




634 


66 


79 


118 


104 


162 


m 


76 


16 


17 


1952 - 


698 


64 


76 


113 


156 


133 


92 


50 


13 


17 




632 


66 


67 


104 


143 


117 


84 


51 


10 


10 


1954 


1,188 


79 


112 


177 


276 


249 


176 


99 


20 


10 


1955 


998 


77 


9@ 


148 


224 


193 


151 


90 


18 


18 


1956 


1,039 


97 


112 


165 


206 


198 


159 


95 


19 


28 


1987 


1,018 


go 


107 


147 


224 


195 


146 


SO 


28 


25 


1958 


1,504 


114 


148 


223 


308 


319 


239 


122 


31 


22 


1959 


1,320 


110 


146 


200 


242 


266 


214 


119 


23 


20 


I960 


1,366 


124 


162 


214 


260 


256 


222 


101 


25 


24 


19C1 


1,717 


142 


^07 


265 


304 


342 


278 


141 


36 


30 


1962 


1,488 


124 


189 


255 


267 


2S3 


223 


111 


37 


31 


1963 


1,598 


172 


211 


262 


286 


287 


231 


120 


29 


31 


1964 


1,581 


179 


207 


276 


262 


281 


223 


122 


33 


24 


1963 


1,452 


164 


231 


246 


236 


263 


183 


ICI 


27 


24 


1966 


1,324 


175 


229 


224 


201 


207 


173 


86 


27 


30 


1967 


1,468 


160 


231 


277 


261 


237 


185 


93 


26 


38 


1968 


1,397 


179 


233 


285 


238 


199 


149 


87 


27 


39 


1969 


1,428 


192 


220 


290 


247 


203 


163 


89 


24 


43 


1970 


1,853 


231 


275 


386 


, 325 


262 


229 


111 


33 


69 


1971 


2,217 


249 


318 


486 


416 


310 


260 


141 


38 


65 


1972 


2,205 


274 


321 


497 


405 


293 


237 


UO 


38 


72 
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Toble A-15. Unemployed Persons 16 Years and Over and Unemployment Rates, by Sex and Age- 
Annual Averages, T947-72--ConHnued ^ 



Sex and year 



1M7.. 
1948.. 
1M9.. 
I960.. 
1951.. 
1962.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1966.. 
1967-.. 



Mali 



1959. 
I960. 
1961. 
1.962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1909.. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 



1947- . . 
1948. .. 
1949... 
1960. . . 
1951... 
1962... 
1953.... 
1954... 
1956... 
1966.... 
1967--. 
1958.... 
1959. . . 
i960.... 
1961.... 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 
1970..-. 
1971.... 
1972.... 



FEMAtB 



Total. 16 
years and 
over 



4.0 

3.6 
5.9 
5.1 
Z8 
2.8 
2.8 
5.3 
4.2 
3.6 
4.1 
6.6 
5.3 
5.4 
6.4 
5,2 
5.2 
4.6 
4.0 
3.2 
3.1 
2.9 
2.8 
4.4 
6.3 
4.0 



3.7 
4.1 
6.0 
5.7 
4.4 
3.6 
3.3 
6.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
6.« 
5.9 
S.9 
7.2 
6.2 
6.6 
6.2 
S.6 
4.8 
5.2 
4.8 
4.7 
5.9 
6.9 
6.6 



15 and 17 
years 



18 and 19 
yeai3 



20 to 24 
years 



ia3 

lai 

13.7 
13.3 
9.4 
10.5 
8.8 
13.9 
1Z5 
11.7 
12.4 
16.3 
16.8 
16.5 
18.3 
16.9 
18.8 
17.1 
16.1 
13.7 
14.6 
13.9 
13.8 
16.9 
18.6 
18.2 



(.8 
9.8 
114 
14.2 

lao 

9.1 
8.6 
1Z7 
12.0 
13.2 
12.6 
16.6 
14.4 
IS. 4 
18.3 
16.8 
20.3 
18.8 
17.2 
I6i6 
14.8 
16.9 
15.6 
17.4 
18.7 
18. S 



11.3 
9.6 
14.6 
12.3 
7.0 
7.4 
7.2 
13.2 
10.8 
10.4 
12.3 
17.8 
14.9 
15.0 
16.3 
13.8 
16.9 
14.6 
1Z4 
ia2 

ia6 

9.7 
9.4 
114 
16.0 
14.0 



6l8 
7.4 
11.2 
9.8 
7.2 
7.3 
6.4 

ia6 

9.1 
9.9 
9.4 
12.9 
12.9 
13.0 
15.1 
13.5 
1S.2 
1S.1 
14.8 
12.6 
12.7 
12.9 
11.8 
14.4 
16.2 
16.2 



8.5 
6.9 

10.4 
S.1 
3.9 
4.6 
5.0 

10.7 
7.7 
6.9 
7.8 

12.7 
8,7 
8.9 

ia7 

3.9 

8.8 1 

8.1 

6.3 

4.6 

4.7 

5.1 

5.1 

8.4 

n.3 

9.2 

1.6 
4.9 
7.3 
6.9 
4.4 
4.6 
4.3 
7.3 
6.1 
6.3 
6.0 
8.9 
8.1 
8.3 
9.8 
9.1 
8.9 
8.6 
7.3 
6.3 
7.0 
6.7 
6.3 
7.9 



25 to 34 
years 



35 to 44 

years 



Unemployment rate 



3.4 

2.8 
5.2 
4.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
4.8 
X3 
3-3 
3.3 
6.5 
4.7 
4.8 
5.7 
4.6 
4.6 
3.6 
3.0 
2.4 
2. 1 
1.9 
1. 9 
3.4 
4.4 
3.7 



3.6 
4.3 
5.9 
5.7 
4.6 
3.6 
3.4 
6.6 
5.3 
18 
5.3 
7.3 
5.9 
6.3 
7.3 
6.5 
6.9 
6.3 
5.5 
16 
5.4 
17 
16 
6.7 
7.0 
6.2 



2.8 
2.4 
13 
3.6 
ZO 
1.9 
ZO 
11 
3.1 
Z6 
Z8 
5.1 
3.7 
3.8 
16 
3.6 
3.5 
2.9 
2.6 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
2,4 
3.1 
Z7 



2,7 
3.0 
17 
14 
3.8 
3.0 
2,5 
5.3 
10 
3.9 
3.8 
6.2 
5.1 
18 
6.3 
'5.2 
S.1 
5.0 
16 
3.6 
10 
3.4 
3.4 
14 
6.2 
19 



45 to 54 

years 



2.6 
Z5 
13 
10 
2,4 
Z2 
2,3 
13 
3.2 
3.0 
3.3 
5.3 
11 
11 
19 
3.9 
3.6 
3.2 
2.5 
2.0 
1.9 
1.6 
1.5 
2,4 
3.0 
2,6 



2,8 
3.0 
10 
15 
3.5 
2,5 
2,3 
16 
3.6 
3.6 
3.2 
19 
12 
12 
5.1 
11 
12 
3.9 
3.2 
2.9 
3.1 
2.4 
Z6 
3.5 
4.0 
3.6 



55 to 64 
years 



65 years 
and over 



2,9 
3.1 
5.4 
19 
2,8 
Z4 
Z8 
15 
13 
3.6 
3.6 
5.5 
16 
16 
5,7 
16 
13 
3.9 
3.3 
2.6 
2.4 
1.9 
1.8 
2.8 
3.3 
3.2 



2.6 
3.1 
14 
16 
10 
Z6 
2,6 
16 
3.8 
3.6 
3.0 
16 
11 
3.4 
16 
3.5 
3.6 
3. 6 
Z8 
Z3 
Z4 
Z2 
Z2 
2.7 
3.3 
3.3 



2,8 
3.4 
5.1 
18 
3.5 
3.0 
2.4 
14 
10 
3.6 
3.4 
5. '2 
18 
12 
5.5 
16 
15 
10 
3.6 
Z.i 
2.8 
2.9 
2,2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.6 



2,2 
2.3 
3.8 
3.4 
Z9 
Z2 
L4 
10 
2.3 
Z3 
3.4 
3.8 
2,8 
2.8 
3.9 
11 
3.2 
3.4 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
Z3 
3.1 
3.6 
3.6 



14 and 

15 years 



18 
5.4 
5.2 
6.6 
17 
5.5 
16 
19 
6.2 
6.9 
7.6 
8.4 
7.8 
8.6 
8.7 
8.3 
8.8 
9.0 
8.6 
8.9 
10.5 
10.3 
9.8 
1Z2 
12.8 
12.7 



7.3 
7.4 
9.0 
6.6 
7.0 
12 
7.6 
7-0 
8.9 
7.6 
6.6 
5.7 
7.9 
6.2 
6.7 
7.6 
5.9 
5.7 
6.3 
7.2 
7.0 
7.5 
9.3 
10.2 
10.8 
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Toble A-16, Unemployment Rates of Persons 16 Years and Over, by Color, Sex, end A^e: Annual 

Averages, 1948-72 



Item 



White 
MaU 

1948 - 

1949 - 

1980 

im 

1952 

19S3.... 

1954 

1955. - 

1956 

1957 -. 

1958 

1959 

I960.--- 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

icr^ 

^ Femak 

1948 

1949 

1950 - 

1951 

1952 V, 

1953. 

1954 

1955.... 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959- 

1980 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1907 

1968. 

1969 

1970 

1971..... 

1972 

NSGRO AUD OTHZIt RACES 

Male 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1954 

1965 

1956,... 

1957 - 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963..... 

1964 

1965 

16W 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 



Total, 16 
yean find 
oxer 



3.4 
5.6 
4.7 
Z6 
Z5 
Z5 
4.8 
3.7 
3.4 
3.6 
6.1 
4.6 
4.8 
5.7 
4.6 
4.7 
4.1 
3.6 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 
Z5 
4.0 
V3 
■.t.6 



3.8 
fi.? 
5.3 
4.2 
3.3 
3.1 
6.6 
4.3 
4.2 
4.3 
6.2 
5.3 
5.3 
6.5 
5.5 
5.8 
6.5 
5.0 
4.3 
4.6 
4.3 
4.2 
5.4 
6.3 
6.9 



5.8 
9.6 
9.4 
4.9 
5.2 
..8 
10.3 
8.8 
7.9 
8.3 
18.8 
11.6 
10.7 
12.8 
10.9 
10.6 
8.9 
7.4 
6.8 
tJ.0 
6.6 
6.3 
7.3 
9.1 
8.9 



16 and 17 
years 



18 and 19 
yeais 



10.2 
13.4 
13.4 

9.5 
10.9 

8.9 
14.0 
12.2 
11,2 
11.9 1 
14.9 , 
15.0 
14.6 
16.5 
15.1 
17.8 
16.1 
14.7 
12.5 
1Z7 
12.3 
12.5 
15.7 
17.1 
10.4 



9.7 
13.6 
13.8 
9.6 
9.3 
8.3 
12.0 
11.6 
12.1 
11. g 
15.6 
13.3 
14.5 
17.0 
15.6 
18.1 
17 
15.0 
14.5 
IZS 
13.9 
13.8 
15.3 
16.7 
17.0 



9.4 
76.8 
IZl 
8.7 
8.0 
8.3 
13.4 
14.8 
15.7 
16.3 
27.1 
22.3 
22.7 
31.0 
21.9 
27.0 
25.9 
27.1 
22.6 
28.9 
26.6 
24.7 
27.8 
83.4 
86.1 



9.4 
14.2 
11.7 
6.7 
7.0 
7.1 
13.0 
10.1 
9.7 
11,2 
16.5 
13.0 
13.5 
15.1 
^7 
14.2 
13.4 
11.4 
8.9 
9.0 
8.2 
7.9 
IZO 
13.5 
12.4 



6.8 
10.7 
9.4 
6.6 
6.2 
6.0 
9.4 
7.7 
8.3 
7.9 
11.0 
11.1 
11,5 

ia6 

11,3 
13.2 
13.2 
13.4 
10.7 
10.6 
11.0 

lao 

11,9 
14.1 
123 



10.5 
17.1 
17.7 

9.6 
10.0 

8.1 
14.7 
12.9 
14.9 
20.0 
26.7 
27.2 
26.1 
23.9 
21.8 
27.4 
23.1 
20.2 

16. 
19.0 
23. 1 
26.0 
26.2 



7 24 


25 to 34 : 


35 to 44 


45 to 54 


&5 to 64 


€5 jrears 




years 


ycAJ") 


years 


year? 


aiid over | 

1 

- . ■ 


6.4 


■i 

2.6 


2. 1 


. _ 

Z 4 


3.0 


1 
1 

i 

3.3 j 


9.8 


4.9 


3.9 


4,0 


5.3 


5.0 


7.7 


3.9 


3.2 


3. 7 


H 


4.6 1 


3.6 


?,0 


1.8 


Z2 




3.4 < 


4.3 


1. 9 


1.7 


2. 0 


■ Z3 


Z 9 \ 


4.5 


ZD 1 


1.8 


ZO 




Z 3 II 


9.8 


4. 2 


3. 6 


3. 8 


1.3 


4 ' 


7.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2. 9 


3. 9 


3. 8 }| 


6.1 


2. 8 


2.2 


2. 8 


3.1 


\\ 


7.1 


Z7 


2.5 


3. 0 


3.4 


0. 1 < 


1L7 


5.6 


4.4 


4.8 


5.2 


2. U t 


7.5 


3.8 


3. 2 


3. 7 


4.2 


4.5 j 


8.3 


4. 1 


3 3 


3. 6 


4. 1 




10. 0 


4.9 


4.0 


4.4 


5.3 


5 i 


8.0 


3. 8 


3. 1 


5 


4.1 


i'T 
*. 1 . 


7.8 


3.9 


2. ^ 


A. 3 


1-° 


i 1 ' 

1 


7.4 


3.0 


2. b 


2. 9 


3. 5 


3. 6 \ 


5.9 


2. 6 


11 


2.3 


0. 1 




4. 1 


2. 1 


1. i 




i'^ 


3. 0 


4. 2 


1. 9 


1. 6 


1. ? 


i. 2 


J.. I 


4. 6 


1. 7 


1.4 


1. h 


1. 7 


2. 8 


4.6 


1.7 


1. 4 


]. 4 


1.7 


2. 1 


7. 8 


3. 1 


Z 3 


2. 3 


2. 7 


3. 2 


9.4 


4.0 


2.U 


U- R 


3.2 


3. 4 


8.6 


3. 4 


7> 6 


7. & 


3. 0 


3. 3 


4. 2 


3. 8 


2.9 


3. 1 


3. 2 


2 4 1 


6.7 


5.5 


4.5 


4.0 


4.3 


4.1 


6.1 


5.2 


4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


3.1 


3.9 


4.1 


3. 5 


3. 6 


4.0 


0. 0 


3.8 


3.2 


Z8 


Z4 


Z5 


Z3 


4.1 


3.1 


Z3 


Z3 


Z5 


1.4 


6.4 


5. 7 


4.9 


4. 4 


4. 5 




5. 1 


4.3 


3.1) 


3. 4 


3. 6 


2. 2 1 


5. 1 


4.0 


3. 5 


3.3 


3. 5 


2. 3 


5. 1 


4. 7 


3. 7 


3.0 


3.0 


3. 5 


7.4 


6. 6 


5. 6 


4. 9 


4.3 


3. 5 


6.7 


6.0 


4,7 


4, 0 


4.0 


3. 4 


7. 2 


5. 7 


4. 2 


4. 0 


0. 0 


Z 8 


8. 4 


6. 6 


5. 6 


4. 8 


4. 3 


0, / 


7.7 


5. 4 


4. 5 


3. 7 


3. 4 


4. 0 


7.4 


5.0 


4. 6 


3. 9 


3, 5 




7. 1 


5. 2 


4, 5 


3. 6 


3, 5 


3. * 


6.3 


4.8 


4. 1 


3. 0 


2. 7 


2. 7 


5.3 


3. 7 


3. 3 


2. 7 


2. 2 




6.0 


4. 7 


3. 7 


2. 9 


2, 3 


2. 6 


5.9 


3.9 


3. 1 


2. 3 


3. 1 


Z 7 


5. 5 


4. 2 


3, 2 


2. 4 


2, 1 


2 ^ 


6. 9 


5.3 


4.3 


3, 4 


2. 6 


3. 3 


8.6 


6,3 


4.fl 


0 


3. 3 


3. 6 


8.2 


6. 6 


4. 6 


3. 6 


3. 3 


3. 7 


11. 7 


4. 7 


6« 2 


3, 7 


3.5 


4 6 


15. 8 


8. 5 


8. 1 


7 9 


7 0 


6! 2 


12! 6 


10.0 


7.9 


7.4 


8.0 


7.0 


6.7 


5.6 


3.4 


3,G 


4,1 


4.7 


7.9 


5.6 


4.4 


4,2 


3.7 


4.7 


8.1 


4.3 


3.6 


5.1 


3.6 


3.1 


10.9 


10.1 


9.0 


9.3 


7.5 


7.5 


1Z4 


8.6 


8.2 


6,4 


9.0 


7.1 


12.0 


7.6 


6.6 


5.4 


8.1 


4.9 


12.7 


8.6 


6.4 


6.2 


5.6 


6.9 


19.6 


14.7 


11.4 


10.3 


10.1 


9.0 


16.3 


12,3 


8.9 


7.9 


8.7 


8.4 


13.1 


10.7 


8.2 


8.5 


9.5 


6.3 


lb. 3 


12,9 


10.7 


10,2 


10,5 


9.4 


14.6 


10.6 


8.6 


8,3 


9.6 


11.9 


la. 0 


9.5 


8.0 


7.1 


7.4 


10.1 


12.6 


7.7 


6.2 


5.9 


8.1 


8.3 


9.3 


6.2 


6.1 


6.1 


S.4 


6.2 


7.9 


4.9 


4.2 


4.1 


4.4 


4.9 


8.0 


4.4 


3.1 


3.4 


4.1 


5.1 


8.3 


3.8 


Z9 


Z6 


3.6 


4.0 : 


8.4 


3.4 


Z4 


Z4 


3.2 


3.2 


12.6 


6. 1 


3.9 


3.8 


8.4 


3.8 


16.2 


7.4 


4.n 


4.6 


4,7 




14,7 


6.8 


4,8 


3,8 


4.6 


6.9 



14 and 

15 years 



5.9 
5,1 
5.8 
4.7 
5..S 
4.6 
2.9 
5.1 
6.1 
6.8 
7.9 
7.2 
8.1 
8.0 
7.0 
7.9 
7.7 
7.1 
7.6 
8.9 
8.3 
8.5 
10.1 
10.8 
10.7 



7.6 
7.5 
8.0 
7.1 
7.6 
4.0 
0.8 
7.1 
7.8 
6.8 
5.8 
.n.2 
6.3 
6.6 
6.6 
5.9 
4.1 
4.4 
4.4 
5.2 
5.4 
6.4 
7.4 
8,3 
8.1 



3.2 
6.1 
10.8 
4.9 
6.6 
6.1 
6.1 
1Z7 
13.0 
14.1 
13 0 
12.7 
13.3 
14.3 
15.2 
16.9 
19.1 
20.3 
20.0 
24.1 
26,0 
JZl 
29.0 
3Z2 
31.8 
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Table A-U. Unemployment Rates of Persons 16 Years ond Over, by Color, Sex, and Age: Annual 

Averages, 1948-72 — Continued 



Item 



NEGBO AND OtHEE RaCXS 

Continued 
Female 

1948 

1W9 

1950 

1951 

1952. 

1953 

1954 

1955. 

1956 - 

1957 

1968 

1959 

19€0 

1961 

1962 

1963. 

1964. 

196« 

1966. 

1967 

\m 

1969 

1970 

1971... 

1972. - 



Total, 16 
years a&d 
over 



i 



6.1 
7.9 
8,4 
6.1 
5.7 
4.1 
9.3 
8.4 
8.9 
7.3 

10.8 
9.4 
9.4 

17.S 

n.o 
n.2 

10.6 
9.2 
8.6 
9.1 
8.3 
7.8 
9.3 
10.8 
11.3 



16 and 17 
years 



18 anil 19 
years 



3010 34 
years 



11,8 
20.3 
17.6 
13.0 
6.3 
10.3 
19.1 
U.4 
22.0 
18.3 
25.4 
25.8 
25.7 
31.1 
27.8 
40.1 
36.5 
37.8 
34.8 
32.0 
33.7 
31.2 
36.9 
38.6 
38.3 



14.6 

15.9 
14.1 

15.1 
16.8 
9.9 
21.6 
21.4 
23.4 
21.3 
30.0 
29.9 
24.5 
28.2 
31.2 
31.9 
29.2 
27.8 
29.2 
28.3 
26.2 
25.7 
3Z9 
33.7 
38.7 



10.2 
1Z5 
13.0 

&8 
10.7 

5.5 
13.2 
13.0 
14.8 
1Z2 
18.9 
14.9 
15.3 
19.5 
18,2 
18,7 
18.3 

ia7 

12.6 
13.8 
12.3 
12.0 
15.0 
17.3 
17.4 



25toW 
years 



7.3 
8-6 
9.1 
7.1 
6.2 
4.9 
10.9 
10.2 
9.x 
8.1 
ILI 
9.7 
9.1 
11. 1 
11.6 
11.7 
11.2 
8.4 
8.1 
8.7 
8.4 
6.6 
7.9 
SO- 7 
10.2 



35 to 44 
years 



4.0 
6.2 
6.6 
5.6 
4.0 
3.5 
7.3 
5.5 
6.8 
4.7 
9.2 
7.6 
8.6 
10.7 
8.9 
8.2 
7.8 
7.6 
5.0 
6.2 
5.0 
4.5 
4.8 
6.9 
7.2 



45 to 54 
years 



2.9 
4.0 

s.e 

2.8 
3.5 
2.1 
5.9 
5.2 
5.6 
4.2 
4.9 
6.1 
5.7 
7.4 
7.1 
6.1 
6.1 
4.4 
5.0 
4.4 
3.2 
3.7 
4.0 
4-2 
4.7 



55 to 64 
years 



65 years 
and orer 



3.0 
5.6 
4.8 
3.4 
Z4 
2.1 
4.9 
5.6 
5.3 
4.0 
6.2 
5.0 
4.3 
6.3 

4.8 
3.8 
3.9 
3.3 
3.4 
Z8 
2.9 
3.2 
3.5 
4.0 



1.6 
1.6 
5.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 
5.1 
3.3 
2.8 
4.3 
5.6 
2.3 
4.1 
6.5 
3.7 
3.6 
2.2 
3.1 
4.0 
3.4 
2.4 
1.1 
1.9 

2.0 



14 and 

15 years 



27-1 
28.9 
23.1 
30.9 
33.8 
39.3 



t Rate not shown where base is less than 50,000. 
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Table A^l/. Unefnployinenf Rofes of Persons 16 Years and Over and Percent CistribuKon of the 
Unemr^oyed, by Occupation Group: Annual Avetages, 1958-72^ 



Year 



Total 
ixnean- 
pioyed 



Experienced worktts 



Whito-ooOar workers 



Total 



sioa4l 
and 

tech- 
nical 



Man. 
agers 
and 

minis- 
trators 



Bales 



Cler- 
ical 

ers 



Biiie^Uar worken 



Service wrorkew 



Total 



Crafts- 
men 
and 
kia> 
dred 



Operatives 


Total 


Except 
trans- 
port 


Trans- 
port 
©quip- 
ment 







Pri- 




Non- 




vate 


Other 


farzn 




house- 


Service 


labor- 


Total 


hold 


work- 


ers 




work- 
CIS 


ers 



Farm- 
ers 
and 
farm 
labor- 
ers 



Uaemployxaent rate 



1958 


«.8 


8.1 


2.0 


1.7 


4.1 


44 


ia2 


A.8 


11.0 


(») 




15.0 


&9 


5.6 


7.4 


3.2 


1M9 


5.5 


2.6 


1.7 


1.3 


8.8 


3.7 


7.6 


5.3 


7.6 




(») 


12.6 


6l1 


5.2 


6.4 


2.6 


i9eo,. . 


5.5 


2.7 


1.7 


1.4 


8.8 


3.8 


7.8 


5.3 


8.0 




(«) 


12.6 


5.8 


5.3 


6.0 


2.7 


1961 


6.7 


8.8* 


2.0 


1.8 


4.9 


4.8 


9.2 


A.8 


9.6 




C) 


14.7 


7.2 


6.4 


7.4 


2.8 


1982 


5.5 


2.8 


1.7 


1.5 


4.3 


4.0 


7.4 


5.1 


7.5 




(») 


12.5 


6.2 


5.6 


6.5 


Z3 


1963 


5.7 


2.9 


1.8 


1.5 


4.3 


4.0 


7.3 


4.8 


7.5 


m 


(») 


12.4 


6.1 


5.8 


6.3 


8.0 


1964 


5.2 


Z6 


1.7 


1.4 


8.5 


K7 


6.3 


4.1 


A.6 




(») 


ia8 


6.0 


5.4 


6.1 


3.1 


1968 


4.5 




1.5 


1.1 


8.4 


&3 


5.3 


3.6 


5.5 




(») 


S.6 


5.3 


4.7 


5.5 


Z6 


1966 


8.8 


zo 


1.3 


1.0 


Z8 


Z9 


4.2 


ZS 


4.4 


o 


(») 


7.4 


4.6 


4.1 


4.8 


Z2 


1967 


&8 


Z2 


1.8 


.9 


8.2 


&1 


4.4 


2.5 


5.0 


(») 


(») 


7.6 


4.5 


4.1 


4.6 


2.8 


1968 


8.6 


zo 


1.2 


1.0 


2.8 


&0 


4.1 


Z4 


4.5 


C) 


7.2 


4.4 


3.9 


4.6 


2.1 




8.5 


Zl 


1.8 


.9 


2iV 


ao 


3.9 


2.2 


4.4 






6.7 


4.2 


&6 


4.3 


L9 




4.9 


Z8 


ZO 


1.8 


&9 


4.0 


6.2 


8.8 


7.1 




(») 


9.5 


6.3 


4.2 


5.5 


2.6 


1971 


5.9 


3.5 


2.9 


1.6 


4.3 


4.3 


7.4 


4.7 


8.3 


(") 


(») 


ia8 


6.3 


4.5 


6.6 


2.6 


1972 


5.6 


8.4 


2.4 


1.8 


4.3 


4.r 


&5 


4.3 


A.9 


7.6 


4.7 


ia3 


6.3 


4.0 


6.6 


2.6 



Feroent distribation 



1958 


loao 


18.4 


3.0 


Z6 


3.7 


9.1 


57.4 


18.4 


30.6 




(«) 


13.4 


12,1 


2.5 


9.S 


3.8 


8.3 


19S9 


loao 


19.7 


3.3 


Zi 


4.5 


9.5 


52.6 


12,7 


26.0 


(') 


14.0 


13.4 


2.9 


10.5 


3.8 


10.5 


1960 


loao 


20.2 


8.4 


Zb 


4.3 


10.0 


bZS 


1Z3 


27.1 


?i 


(') 


13.3 


12,9 


2.9 


10.0 


3.7 


10.4 


1961 


100.0 


2L0 


8.4 


2.8 


4.6 


lai 


51.1 


\ZA 


26.5 


C) 


(«) 


12.3 


13.6 


3.0 


10.6 


3.1 


11.8 


19ft2 


loao 


2L7 


8.6 


ZS 


4.7 


1&6 


4a 2 


1L8 


24.9 


o 


C) 


12,4 


14.2 


3.0 


11.2 


2,7 


12.1 


19ti3 


loao 


2L7 


8.8 


Z7 


4.6 


10.6 


47.7 


1L2 


2LV 




(') 


1L9 


13.9 


3.0 


ia9 


3.3 


13.4 


1964 


loao 


21.6 


8.9 


Z7 


4.1 


10.8 


45.3 


10.3 


23.9 




C) 


11.1 


14.9 


3.1 


11.8 


3.6 


PI T 


1965 


loao 


218 




ZB 


4.8 


11.1 


43.4 


ia2 


22.9 


(") 


(») 


10.8 


14.9 


2.9 


12.0 


SuS 


16. ' 




loao 


23.6 


4.3 


Z6 


4.« 


IZl 


41.5 




2L9 


(") 


(«) 


9.9 


15.6 


2.^ 


12l7 


2.8 




1967 


loao 


25.8 


4.5 


ZZ 


5.1 


13.4 


4Z6 


S.4 


24.5 




(') 


9.7 


14. S 


2.5 


12.^ 


2.6 


14. S 


1968 


loao 


25.7 


4.5 


2.7 


4.7 


18.0 


4L7 


8.7 


23.2 




C) 


9.8 


15.5 


2.5 


13.0 


2.6 


5 


1969 


loao 


27.6 


5.1 


Z7 


4.9 


14.8 


4a8 


S.0 


23.4 


(") 


(») 


9.4 


14.8 


2.2 


12.7 


2,2 


14.6 


1970 


loao 


27.2 


6.6 


Z7 


4.8 


14.2 


45.1 


9.7 


25.8 


(") 


(«) 


9.6 


13.2 


1-7 


1U5 


2.0 


12.4 


19n 


loao 


27.8 


6.7 


Z9 


4.S 


18.7 


43.6 


10.2 


23.7 


(") 


C) 


9.8 


14.4 


1.4 


13.0 


1.6 


1Z6 




loao 


2&8 


6.8 


8.0 


4.9 


14.5 


4a8 


lao 


20l8 


17.6 


3.3 


10.0 


16.2 


1.2 


14.0 


1.7 


14.0 



< See footnote 1. table A-ll. 

I Unemployed persons who never held a fuU-time dvillsn Job. 
I Not available. 

Notk: Unemployment rates by occupation group are not considered sig- 
nificantly affectM by the chan^ In the occupatlohfll claaslflcation system 



for the 1970 Census of Population that were introduced into the Current 
Population Survey in January 1971 and the question that was adddd to the 
survey in December 1971. However, the new cbsslAcatlon system does affect 
the comparability of the percent distribution of unemployment. For further 
explanation, see the tlote on Historic Comparability of Labor Force Statis- 
tics at the beginning of th« Statistical Appendix. 
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Toble A-*18. Unemploymenr Rates of Persons 16 Years ond Over and Percent Distribution of the 
Unemployed, by AAajor Industry Group: Annual Averoges, 1948-72 

Experienced wage and salary workers 




19ig 
1949. 
1950 
1951. 
19S2. 
1953 
1954. 
195S. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972 



1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955 
1956. 
1957. 
1958, 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971, 
1972 



Nonaericultural private waee and wlary workos 


Total 


j j Manulacturini; \ Trans' 

Con- i_ 1 twrlA- 


] Finance J 
Whole- i insUT- Service 
sa^e and ance. I Indus- 
retail i real i tries 
trade i estate ; 

1 i 


Mlnlm; i struc- j i 

i ti<Mi f 1 Durable 
1 j Total j goods 

i ! i 


, tioQSCd 

XoDdUT'l Public 
able 1 citflitles 
goods j 

1 



Govem- 
meat 



Unemployment rate 



3.8 
5.9 
5.3 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
5.5 
4.4 
4.1 
4.3 
6.8 
5.5 
5.5 

a.7 

fi.5 
5.7 
5.2 
4.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3,5 
4.9 
5.9 
6.6 



4.3 

6.8 
6.0 
3.7 
^3 
3.2 
7.0 
4.8 
14 
4.6 
7.3 
5.7 
5.7 
6.8 
5.6 
5.6 
5.0 
4.3 
3.5 
3.6 

a4 

a3 

18 

5i7 
6.3 



5.5 


4.S 


3.0 


( 

a? 


12 


10 


14 


7.1 


7.3 


8.9 


13.9 


&0 


&X 


7.8 


9.0 


3.9 


6.7 


1Z2 


6.2 


6.7 


6.7 


4.3 


3.9 


10 


7.2 


3.8 


3.1 


17 


4.8 


3.6 


3.8 


6.7 


3.5 


3.0 


11 


5.6 


3.4 


16 


7.2 


3.1 


Z6 


3.8 


8.9 


6.7 


14.4 


12.9 


7. 1 


7.3 


6.9 


7.2 


5.1 


9.0 


ia9 


17 


14 


5.2 


7.3 


17 


6.8 


lao 


17 


14 


5.2 


6.9 


19 


5.8 


10.9 


5.1 


19 


5.3 


ia3 


7.9 


10.9 


15.3 


9.3 


ia6 


7.7 


9.0 


6.1 


9.7 


13.4 


6.1 


6.2 


6. 0 


8.3 


6.2 


9.5 


13.5 


6.2 


6.4 


6. 1 


9. 6 


7.5 


11. 1 


15.7 


7.8 


8.5 


6.8 


7.5 


6.1 


7.7 


13.5 


5.8 


6.7 


6.0 


9.2 


6. 1 


7.3 


13.3 


5.7 


5.5 


6.0 


9.7 


5.4 


6.7 


1L2 


5.0 


17 


5.4 


7.5 


16 


5.3 


10. 1 


10 


3.5 


17 


6.6 


3.8 


3.5 


7. 1 


3.2 


2,7 


3.8 


6.9 


3.9 


3.4 


6.6 


3.6 


3.4 


4. 1 


6.3 


3.0 


3. 1 


6.9 


3.3 


3.0 


3.7 


6.0 


3.0 


Z9 


6.0 


3.3 


3.0 


3.7 


7.5 


6.2 


3.1 


9.7 


5.6 


6.7 


^.4 


7.9 


6.2 


11 


10.4 


6.8 


7.0 


6.5 


7.6 


6.7 


3.2 


ia3 


5.6 


6.4 


6.7 



3.6 
6.9 
16 
2.3 
2,3 
2,2 
5.6 
10 
3.0 
3.3 
6.1 
4.4 
16 
5.3 
4. 1 
12 
3.6 
2.9 
2,0 
2,3 
L9 
2,1 
3.3 
3.8 
3.5 



17 
&2 
6,0 
3.9 
3.5 
3.4 
5.7 
17 
15 
15 
6w8 
5.8 
5.9 
7.3 
6,3 
6,2 
5.7 
5.0 
14 
12 
10 
11 
5.3 
6.4 
6,4 



L8 
2,1 
2,2 
L5 
L7 
L7 
2.3 
2,3 
1.7 
1.8 
2,8 
Z5 
Z4 
3.3 
3.0 
2,7 
2,6 
2,3 
2,1 
2,5 
Z2 
Zl 
2.8 
3.3 
3.4 



Percent distribution 



100.0 


89.7 


12 


8a4 


L2 


lai 


29.8 


119 


119 


6.6 


18.2 


1.3 


13.2 


5.2 


loao 


9a9 


3.6 


82.5 


2.0 


ia4 


311 


17.9 


16.2 


6,9 


16.9 


LO 


IZI 


18 


loao 


907 


19 


8a4 


1.8 


lae 


2SL8 


112 


15.6 


6.7 


17.6 


1.2 


13.7 


5.4 


loao 


90 1 


3.4 


81.3 


1.7 


10.6 


3a9 


13.1 


17.8 


16 


18.2 


L3 


110 


6.4 


100.0 


903 


3.8 


81.1 


1.9 


11.6 


3a4 


111 


16.3 


5.0 


17.3 


1.7 


13.3 


6.4 


loao 


9a7 


14 


80.9 


Z5 


izz 


29.2 


13.7 


15.1 


19 


17.1 


L8 


13. 1 


5.4 


100.0 


9L3 


3.7 


83.3 


3.0 


ia9 


319 


20.4 


115 


6.5 


15.6 


L3 


1L2 


12 


loao 


89. 8 


13 


80.5 


ZA 


1L8 


28.8 


15.3 


13.6 


5.7 


16.2 


L7 


110 


19 


loao 


887 


15 


79.8 


1.8 


11.4 


3a2 


16.3 


13.9 


16 


16,7 


1.4 


13.8 


13 


loao 


888 


1 1 


7a 8 


1.4 


1Z2 


31.6 


17.6 


13.9 


19 


16.1 


'L4 


1Z3 


19 


loao 


88.9 
86.8 


3.9 


8a 9 


1.5 


IL4 


34.9 


22.5 


1Z4 


5.3 


16.3 


1.5 


11.0 


11 


100.0 


12 


77.9 


L6 


\Z5 


28.2 


16.3 


11,8 


18 


16,6 


1.7 


12.8 


17 


loao 


86.6 


4. 1 


77.4 


1.6 


12.0 


28.6 


16.3 


1Z4 


6.0 


16,6 


1.6 


IZI 


6.0 


100.0 


86.0 


3.6 


77.9 


1.4 


11.6 


29.2 


17.7 


11.8 


16 


16.6 


1.9 


1Z6 


16 


loao 


80.3 


3.2 


77.3 


1.2 


11.9 


20.7 


117 


12,0 


12 


17.3 


Zl 


13.9 


18 


joao 


83.8 


3.9 


75.0 


1.0 


11.2 


26. 1 


11 1 


IZO 


12 


16.9 


1.8 


13.8 


19 


xoo.o 


82 4 


4. 1 


73.3 


1.0 


10.3 


219 


13.2 


11. 7 


3.8 


17. 1 


ZO 


113 


6.2 


100.0 


81.0 


3.4 


72.0 


.8 


ia8 


23.0 


11.3 


11.7 


3.6 


17.3 


2.0 


114 


6.7 


loao 


80 8 


3. 1 


7tO 


.7 


9.9 


22.6 


11.3 


11.3 


3.1 


18.3 


Zl 


113 


6.7 


loao 


83.6 


3.2 


73.5 


.6 


9.1 


2€l2 


112 


IZO 


3.6 


17.6 


Z8 


116 


7.1 


100.0 


83.7 


3.1 


72.8 


.6 


9.2 


217 


13.2 


11.6 


3.4 


18.3 


2.7 


15.1 


7.7 


loao 


83.8 


2,7 


73.0 


.5 


8.3 


25.0 


13.6 


1L6 


3.8 


18.9 


Z6 


118 


8.1 


10O.O 


86.2 


2.3 


77.0 


.4 


9.3 


29.2 


17.6 


11.6 


3.7 


17.9 


Z6 


110 


6.9 


lOO.O 


85.7 


2.0 


76.0 


.5 


8.6 


28.0 


16.8 


11.2 


3.6 


18.9 


Z6 


14.1 


7.7 


100.0 


814 


2. 1 


710 


.4 


9.2 


23.7 


13.4 


10.3 


8.5 


20.4 


Z8 


111 


8.3 



^Also includes the self-employed, unpaid family workers, and those with 
no previous work experience, not shown separately. 



Table Unempfoyment Roles by Sex ond MaKitol ^d\^i<;. ^^uai Averages, 1957-72 * 

(Peoou 14 yiac aad over for issr-fift* yt»-rs 'iSftr. liiie^ 



Year 



1957.. 
1958.. 
19S9.. 
19«-- 

};«7... 

19 



Botbseses 



4.3 

ets 

&6 

6.7 
&6 
5u7 
&2 
4.6 
S,9 

S.8 
S,« 

3.5 
4.9 
6.9 

8.Q 



Male 



Total 



4.1 
6l8 
&3 
&4 
«l5 
fi.3 
&3 

4.y 

4.0 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.9 
Z8 
4.4 

e.8 

4.9 



9..^ 

Ul3 
1L6 
1L7 
ULl 
JL2 
12.4 
11.5 

lai 

8.8 
. 8.6 
&3 

8.0 
8.0 
11.2 
13.2 
1Z4 



Mazned, 

wife 
present 



2.8 
5.1 
3.6 
X7 
4^6 

3.4 

2.8 
2.4 

t9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
2.6 
3,2 
2.8 





^ . . ..-^ 












. 






ii-,..''- 




\* 










7.2 


3s. <t 


«.2 






8.'U 


6.2 




XS 




4.t^ 


«V 5 


<iL9 




&.2 




4.8 




4.7 




5.9 


7.* 


1i.9 




8.8 



Female 





Married, 
husband 
present 


3.8 


4.3 


7.4 


85 


7.1 


5.2 


T.5 


5.2 


8L7 


84 


7.9 


5.4 


8.9 


5.4 


8.7 


5.1 


8L2 


4.5 


7.8 


3.7 


7.9 


X7 


7.5 


4.5 


7.6 


X9 


7.3 


3.9 


9.0 


4.9 


10.5 


5.7 


lai 


5.4 



Widowed, 
dirorced« 
5q>arut«d 



4.7 
87 
82 
S.9 
7.4 
84 
8.7 
8.4 
5.4 
4.7 
4.7 
4.8 
4.2 
4.0 
5.2 
8.3 
81 



t Comparable annual averages are not svaUflble prior to 1957; data for 1 
month of each year beginning i9t7 are shown to table B-l. 



' Data revised to refer to persons 16 years and over In accordance with the 
change in age limit and concepts Introduced in 1967. 
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toble A<-20. Unemployed Fef^ons 16 Years and Over ond Percent DislHbiition of the Unemployed, by 
Duration of Unemployment: Annual Averages, 1947-72 



Y«ar 



Total 



Less than 
5 ^eeks 



5 and fi 
weeks 



7 to 10 
irec]cs 



U to 14 
weeks 



15 Weeks and ovei- 



Total 



. . 

19*8... 

1951 ... 
1^52.-, 

1953. -, 

1954. - 
1955... 
I95fi.-- 
195T.-. 
1958... 
1^59.., 

1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964_. 
1965... 
I9fl6.-. 
1967... 
1968_. 
1969... 
1970.... 
1971... 
1972.-. 



I. 



1947. 
Ifi4d. 

1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954^ 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1963. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970.. 

mi. 

1972. 



StSll 
2.276 
3t637 
3.28B 
2*055 
1«B83 
1*834 
3.522 
2*852 
2. 750 
2*859 
4.602 
3.740 
3.852 
4.714 
3.911 
4,070 
3.786 
3.366 
2*875 
2.975 
2*817 
2,821 
4.088 
4,993 
4.840 



100.0 
100.0 
1OQ.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100. 0 
lCd.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

mo 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



52.4 
57.1 
48.3 
44.1 

57.3 

oa: 

82.2 
45.4 
4&8 
5L3 
49.3 
38.1 
42.4 
44.6 
38.3 
4Z4 
43.0 
44.8 
48.4 
53.4 
B4.9 
M.6 
57.5 
52.3 
44.7 
45.9 



15 to 26 
veeks 



27 weeks 

and Offer. 



Xumber unenxpbycd (thousands) 



1«210 


203 


1,300 


208 


1,756 


309' 


1,450 


275 


1,177 


169 


1,135 


168 


1,142 


149 


1,603 


306 


1,335 


230 


1,412 


234 


1,408 


258 


1,753 


363 


1,585 


304 


1,719 


324 


1,806 


377 


1.659 


334 


1, 751 


358 


1, 697 


314 


1,628 


286 


1,535 


252 


1,635 


278 


1,594 


247 


1,629 


263 


2,137 


394 


2.234 


456 


2,223 


425 



Percent <UstribuUon 



8.8 
9.1 
8L5 
8.4 
K2 
8L9 
8L1 
^7 
&1 
8L5 
9.0 
7.9 
8L1 
&4 
8.0 
8L5 
8.8 
&3 
Kb 
&8 
9.3 
8.8 
9.3 
9.6 
9.1 
&8 



13.3 
13.0 
15.3 
14.0 
12.3 
1L8 
1L4 
14.3 
1Z9 
13.1 
13.7 
13.0 
12.7 
13.0 
12.5 
12.2 
12.8 
12.8 
IZ5 
IZO 
13.3 
13.0 
12.9 
13.8 
13.8 
13.7 



8.4 
7-2 
9-1 
9.2 
7.4 
6.7 
6.8 
8.6 
7.6 
7.7 
8.4 
9.5 
9.0 
9.2 
8.7 
8.3 
8.7 
8.4 
8.2 
7.2 
7.3 
7.0 
7.1 
8.1 
8.7 
7.6 



17.2 
13.6 
18.8 
23.8 
117 
12.3 
11.5 
23.0 
24.6 
19.4 
19. € 
3L6 
27.8 
24.8 
32.5 
28.6 
25.7 
25.7 
22.4 
18L6 
Ul 
14,6 
13.2 
16.2 
23.7 
23.9 



308 


193 


396 


234 


134 


297 


164 


309 


193 


161 


5&5 


331 


6fi3 


427 


2*6 


479 


301 


782 


425 


357 


2S2 


153 


303 


166 


157 


223 


128 


232 


148 


34 

89 


2Q9 


124 


211 


132 


504 


305 


812 


495 


377 


368 
360 


217 


703 


367 


316 


2U 


533 


301 


232 
239 


392 


240 


566 


321 


5d6 


438 


1.452 


7K5 


637 


474 


335 


1,040 


469 


561 


499 


353 


956 


502 


474 


587 


411 


1,532 


728 


854 


478 


323 


1,119 


534 


505 
583 


519 


354 


1,088 


535 


483 


319 


973 


490 


452 


422 


276 


755 


404 


381 


346 


206 


536 


295 


251 


397 


218 


449 


271 


147 


367 


197 


412 


256 


176 


364 


200 


375 


242 


1S3 


564 


331 


662 


427 


235 


687 


435 


1. 181 




517 


664 


369 


1,158 


697 


562 



lai 

8.5 
11.8 
12.9 
8.1 
7.9 
7.2 
14.0 
12.9 

ia9 

1L2 
17.1 
1Z5 
13.0 
15.4 
13.6 
13.1 
12.9 
12.0 

ia3 

9.1 
9.1 
8.5 
10.4 
13.3 
12.3 



7.1 
5.1 
7.0 

ia9 

6.7 
4.5 
13 
9.0 
11.8 
&4 
&4 

11 a 

15.3 
IL8 
17.1 
15.0 
13.6 

a 7 
ia4 

KA 
6.9 
6.5 
17 
5.7 
10.4 
11.6 



EKLC 



153 



Table A^21. Ufiemployed Persons 16 ymrs ond Over and Ufiemployment Rotes, by Reason for 

Unemployment: Annuel Averages, 1967-^72 



Item 



Tout 


Lostlsst 


Left last 




Nerer iroric«d 


onemployeil 


Jab 


job 


labor force 


before 




1,229 


438 


945 


396 






14.6 


31.4 


13.1 


2,817 


1,070 


431 


909 


407 


839 


190 


97 


281 


330 


993 


599 


167 


205 




985 


341 


167 


422 


55 


2.226 


849 




718 




S90 


221 




190 


9« 


100.0 


38.0 


15.3 


32.3 


11.4 


100.0 


IS. 5 


11-6 


33.5 


39.4 


100.0 


Q0.4 


16.8 


20.7 


2.2 


100.0 


M>7 


17.0 


42. 9 


5.6 


100.0 


38.1 


15.5 


32.3 


i4.1 


100. 0 


37.4 


14.5 


33.2 


15.9 


3.6 


1.3 


.5 


1.2 


'5 


12.7 


1.9 


1-5 


4.2 


5.0 


2.2 


1.3 


.4 


.4 




3.8 


1.3 


-6 


1.6 


.2 


3.2 


1.2 


.5 


1.0 


.4 


6.7 


2.6 

/ 


I.O 


2.2 


1.1 


2,831 


1,017 


436 


965 


413 


853 


126 


lOl 


294 


331 


063 


556 


164 


216 


27 


1,015 


335 


171 


455 


55 


2.261 


816 


357 


767 


321 


570 


200 


79 


198 


93 


100. 0 


35.9 


15.4 


34.1 


14.6 


100.0 


14.8 


11.9 


34.6 


38.8 


100.0 


67.8 


17.0 


22.4 


2.8 


100.0 


33.0 


16.8 


44.8 


5.5 


100.0 


36.1 


16.8 


33.9 


14.2 


100. 0 


35,1 


13.9 


34.7 


16.2 


3.5 


1.2 


.5 


1.2 


.5 


12.2 


1.8 


1.5 


4.2 


4.8 


2.1 


1.2 


.4 


.5 


.1 


3.7 


1.2 


.6 


1.7 


.2 


S.1 


1. 1 


.5 


1.1 


.4 


6.4 


its 


.9 


2.2 


1.0 



Percent distHbuuoD. . 



1967 



Total 

Both spx#*s, 16 to 19 yrsas. , 
Mal«« 20 years snd over. . 
Female, 20 years vnd over. 



White 

Negro and otber races. 



19S8 



Total - 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years., 
Valr, *^ yvAts BJid oVer,-> , 
Female, 20 years »nd over-- 



White 

Negro and otb«r races , 



Ptrttni dittrfbtUfon 



Total 

Both sexeR, 16 to 19 years. - 
R!ale, 20 ycnrs and oVer,.. - 
Female, 20 years and ovcr^ 

White 

Negro and otbcf races 



USEKpLOTMENT KaTE « 



Total- 



ises 

UjISlCPLOTEO 

Swmber ithouMcnd*) 



Both ^xes, 16 to 19 years. .. 
Male, 2<» yprirs and over...,. 
Female, 20 years, and over.. 



White 

Necro aiid other races. 



Total.. 



Percent dltiribution 



Both p«xes, 16 to 19 years. . 

Male, 20 yenrs and over 

Feqiale, 20 years and over. 



White 

Nogro and other races. 



Total.. 



Unemflotment Ratr » 



Both Sftxes, 16 to 19 Vears, . 

Male, 20 years and over 

Female, 20 years and over. 



White- 

Negro and other race$. 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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ToWe Unemployed Persons 16 yeors and Over and Unemployment Rotes, by Reoson for 

Unemployment: Annual Averages, 1967-72 — Continued 



Item 



Total.. 

Both sexes, 16 to i9 years. . 

Male, 20 years and cr^er 

Ff]iia)e> 20 years and over. 



White 

NfSTO and other races. 



XJSXHrLDYXU 



Total.. 

Both sexes, IC to 19yea».. 

Male, 20 years and over 

Fexziale, 20 years and over. 



White 

Negro and other raoes. 



Percent diUribtitkm 



Total.. 

Both sexes, 16 to 10 years.. 

Male, 20 years and over 

Female. 20 years and over. 



White - 

Negro and other races. 



trNMPtoTniNT Raw * 



TotaL 

l^eik ftitea, 16 to 19 years.. 

Malft, 20 years and ov«r 

Female, 20 years and over. 



White 

Negro and other races, . 



1971 



TotaL 

Both sexes. 16 to 19 years.. 

Male 20 years and orer 

Female, 20 years and over. 



White 

Negro and other races. 



PertentdUtrioiMan 



Tota\. 

Both sexes, 10 to 10 years. . 

Male, 20 yeara and over 

Female. 20 years and over. 



White 

Negro and other races. 



UNXmooniKNT Eats > 



Total 
tzneixi ployed 



Lc^last 



loao 



100. 0 
100. 0 



fi.9 

16.9 
4.4 
fi.7 

S.4 
9.9 



4,068 


1,809 


1,105 


200 


1,«36 


1,065 


1,347 


545 


3,337 


1,502 


752 


308 


100.0 


44.3 


loao 


18,1 


loao 


65.1 


100. 0 


40. 4 


loao 


45.0 


100.0 


4a« 


4.9 


Z2 


IS. 3 


Z8 


as 


Z2 


4.8 


1.9 


4.5 


Zl 


8.2 


3.2 


4,993 


. 2.318 


1.2B7 


232 


2.06A 


1,384 


l.OSO 


697 


4,074 


1,923 


919 


390 


loao 


4A.3 


100. 0 


1S.S 


100. 0 


80.3 



42.2 



47.2 
42.4 



2.7 

3.1 
2.9 
2.4 

2.6 
4.2 



Left last 
lob 



M9 

126 
200 
214 

456 
93 



13.4 

11.4 
12.8 
15.9 

13.7 
12.3 



.7 



1.7 
-4 



-6 
1-0 



687 

ll« 
237 
284 

484 

lOS 



1L8 

9.2 
1L4 
14.2 

1L9 
11.2 



.6 



hi 



Keenlered 
labor force 



Never worked 
before 



1,227 

379 
318' 
530 

982 
244 



3ao 

313 
19.4 
39.4 

29.4 
32.5 



1.5 

5.2 
.7 
L9 

L3 
Z7 



1,466 

409 
409 
648 

1,17« 
291 



29.4 

32.S 
19.6 
39.3 

28.9 
81.6 



1.7 

6.6 
.9 
Z3 

1.6 

ai 



503 

401 
44 

58 

396 

107 



12.3 

a&2 

2.7 
4.3 

11.9 
14.3 



.6 

6.6 
.1 
.2 

.6 
1.2 



627 

600 
66 

71 

401 
136 



12.6 

39.8 
2.7 
4.3 

12.1 
118 



.7 

6.7 

.1 
.2 

.7 
1.6. 



Footnotes at end of tal?)e. 
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Table A-21. Unemployed Persons 16 Yews and Over ond Unemployment Eates, fay Reason for 
Unemployment: Annual Averoges, l%7-72 — Continued 



Item 



lf72 

VistxnortS) 

Nwnbtr ithtfurndt) 
Total 

Both sexes. 16 to 19 years 

Male, 20 y€ai3 and over 

Female. 20 years and over...-.- „ 

White 

Negro and ot.^ noes 

Pereenl tUMnuion 
Total 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

Male, 20 yean and over — 

Fecoale, 20 years and over , 

White : , 

Negro and otb«r races 

Total 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years , 

Male, 20 years and over 

Female, 20 years and over 

White 

Negro and other races. « 



Total 
unemployed 



4,840 
1,302 
1,6X0 



100.^ 
IOOlO 

mo 

100.0 

loo.o 



5.6 

16.2 
4.0 

10.0 



}9b 



left last 
]o^ 



Rees'lercd 
Jabor force 



, jCerer worked 
j before 



247 

m 

Z79 



431 

lao 

62.6 
39.4 

44.0 

39.7 



2.4 

3.1 
2.5 
2.2 

2.3 
4.G 



6S5 

129 
245 
282 

527 
109 



13.1 

9.9 
1X7 
16.2 

1S.6 
11.4 



.7 



1.6 

5 



.7 
1.1 



1,444 

4I« 



1,130 
314 



SO. 2 
2t6 
39.4 

29.1 
S2.S 



4.9 
,9 
2.1 

1.'5 
IS 



1 Pillers slightly from the 1967 total published elsewhere becatjse of tech- 
nical reasons connected with the introthictkin of a new series. 
* For the reasons categories, unemployment rates are computed as a percent 



of the total civ^ilian labor force and thus will sum to the total ratf shown. 
* JUess t^jan 0.06 percent. 
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Toblc Long-Term Unemploymenf Compared ¥fith Total Unemployment, by Sex, Age, md Color: 

Annual Avetoges/ 1962-^72 ' 

VFmoDS 14 years and orer forl963-46. 1« yeaxs Bnd orer 11)66 nambos is tlUM^^ 



Item 



Total: Number.. 
Percent... 



Sex and AOS 



Under 20 years 

Under 18... 

18 and 19 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

42 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 

Female 



Under 20 years.. 

Under 18 

IB and 19 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years........ 

46 to 64 years 

65 years and over... 



W2>«e. 



Male.,., 
Female.. 



Color anx> fisz 



JCe^ and other races. 



Male.,.. 
Female.. 



Total: Mumber 

Percent. 

Sex ako AOS 

Male..... 

Under 20 years... 

Under 18 

18 and ifl 

20 to 24 years... 

25 to 44 years.^,,.. 

46 to 04 yeaiTs 

66 years and over 

Female 

Under 20 yeai>< 

Under IB 

18 and ifl 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Color Ain> 8kx 
White 

Male 

Female 

Negro and other races 

Male 

Female , 

Footnotes at end of table. 



1572 


1971 


1970 


1900 


1968 


1967 


1966 < 


1966 


1965 




1963 


1962 


Total unemi^yed 


4,840 




4,068 


2,831 


2.817 


2,973 


2,875 


2,976 


3,456 


3,876 


4,166 


4,007 


lOQiO 


100.0 


loao 


30&0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


WO 


100.0 


loao 


1O0.O 


























54.4 


SS.6 


5C7 


49.6 


5a4 


50.7 


54.0 


54.6 




58.6 


€a9 


62.1 


14.6 


13.8 


14.7 


1S.6 


15.2 


15.0 


15.0 


1&9 


15.8 




14.3 


13.6 


1L8 


7.3 


6.0 


7-5 


8.6 


8.3 


8.1 


7.6 


9 8 


9.1 


8.3 


7.5 


&3 


7.3 


6.9 


7.2 


7.0 


6l9 


&9 




7.1 


6.7 


5.9 


6.1 


S.S 


12,8 


12.7 


1L7 


9 5 


9-2 


7.9 


1:? 


7.4 


90 


9 9 


9.5 


9.5 


U2 


16.6 


15.7 


1Z7 


13.4 


13.6 


15.9 


15.4 


16.7 


17.2 


199 


21.2 


ia3 


11- i 


lao 


mo 


10.5 


1Z2 


13.1 


12.7 


13.7 


U.O 


15.5 


17.0 


L5 


1.4 


L7 


L7 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


Z3 


2 6 


46.6 


44.4 


45.3 


fia4 


40.6 


43 3 


46l0 1 45. 4 


42.7 


41.4 


219.1 


37.9 


12.3 


?L4 


12.4 


14.6 


14.6 


Ul 


14.0 


14.6 


12.1 


10.6 


9.9 


8.6 


5.7 


5.0 


6.7 




&4 


5.4 


6.1 


&9 


5.4 


5.2 


4.9 


39 


6.6 


6.4 


6 7 


7.8 


8.3 


7.8 


8.0 




6.7 


5.3 


5.1 


4.7 


ia3 


9.7 


94 


ia2 


10.1 


9.3 


7-8 


1:1 


7. 1 


7. 1 


6.3 


6.4 


14.4 


14.5 


14.4 


1&9 


15.5 


16.7 


14.2 


13.7 


14.4 


14.0 


13.8 


13 7 


7-8 


8.0 


8.3 


8.9 


8.4 


9.3 


9.0 


8.7 


8.2 


8.9 


8.4 


8.3 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


.9 


.9 


.9 


.8 


.9 


.7 


.9 


B0.2 


81.6 


- 81.6 




79.0 


7a 6 


78.4 


78.2 


79.7 


79. 1 


78.8 


78.1 


«4.6 


46. 1 


46.4 


40.2 


40.6 


40 6 


43.1 


43.5 


46.4 


47.2 


48.7 


49.1 




35.5 


3a2 


39.7 


38.6 


38.0 


35.2 


34.7 


33.3 


31.9 


30.1 


28.9 


10.8 


18.4 


18.4 


30.1 


21.0 


21.4 


21.6 


2L8 


20.3 


20.9 


21.2 


2L9 


8.8 


fl.5 


9-3 


9 4 


0.8 


10.1 


10.8 


11.0 


10.9 


114 


12.2 


12.9 


lao 


8.9 


91 


10.7 


11.1 


11.4 


10.8 


10.8 


94 


9.5 


9-0 


9.0 


Unemployed 15 weeks and over 


l.lfiB 


L181 


062 


375 


412 


440 


525 


536 


735 


973 




Uil9 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


loa^^ 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


61.7 


62. 1 


oai 


510 


&5.0 


S6.8 


€L6 


61.6 


6a8 


62.3 


65.7 


67.4 


9.1 


9.3 


9.2 


9 1 


8.5 


10.2 


9 7 


ILO 


10.6 


9. 8 


9 7 


8 1 


4.0 


4. 1 


4.5 


4.8 


4.9 


5.3 


4.4 


6.8 


5.6 


5.6 


4.3 


3.7 


5ul 


5.2 


4.7 


4.3 


3.0 


4.9 


6.3 


5.2 


4.9 


4.2 


5.3 


4.4 


12.6 


12. 1 


10.0 


7.5 


&1 


5.5 


6.9 


5.8 


6.8 


7.6 


8.1 


8.4 


aa5 


21.2 


18.0 


16.2 


16.5 


1&6 


18.8 


18.4 


18.3 


17.9 


21.2 


22.2 


16.6 


16.8 


17.8 


18.4 


18.7 


19.5 


22.4 


22.0 


21. 1 


22.9 


22.6 


24.2 


2.g 


2.7 


4.2 


3.7 


5. 1 


4.9 


4.8 


4.5 


4. 1 


4. 1 


4.1 


4.6 


S8.3 


37.0 


39.9 


46.0 


45.0 


43.2 


3a4 


38.4 


39.2 


37.7 


:4.3 


32.6 


6.6 


S.8 


7. 1 


8.6 


oT 


ai 


8.4 


8.9 


8.2 


6.1 


5.6 


4.9 


2.5 


1.9 


3.2 


Z.2 


4.4 


2.7 


3.6 


4.3 


3.1 


2.5 


2.3 


1.8 


4.1 


3.8 


3.9 


5.3 


5. 1 


6i4 


4.8 


4.7 


5.2 


3.6 


3.3 


3.1 


6.8 


7.1 


6.0 


7.2 


7.5 


6.4 


4.6 


4.3 


4.9 


5.9 


4.3 


12 


13.4 


14.2 


14.0 


15.8 


16.1 


14.2 


12.7 


12.7 


14.0 


13.9 


13.2 


13.0 


103 


9.8 


10.6 


12.8 


10.2 


U.8 


11.0 


10.8 


ia7 


10.4 


ia2 


9.3 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6 


L7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.3 


1.4 


.9 


1.2 


8a6 


81.0 


81.3 


78.9 


79.3 


76.7 


76.4 


76.3 


77.0 


77.1 


74.0 


74.1 


8a6 


61.0 


aao 


44.S 


45.5 


44.9 


48.5 


48.5 


47.9 


49.2 


40.4 


50.7 


3a 1 


29.0 


31.3 


34.4 


33.8 


31.8 


27.9 


27.8 


29.2 


27.9 


24.6 


23.4 


19.4 


10.0 


18.7 


21. 1 


20.7 


23.3 


23.6 


23.7 


22.9 


22.9 


26.0 


25.9 


11. 1 


11.0 


la 0 


9.6 


9.7 


11.8 


13.1 


13.2 


13.0 


13.3 






8.3 


8.0 


8.8 


11.5 


10.9 


11.6 


10.5 


ia4 


0.9 


9.7 


9.7 1 


9.2 
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Tobfo Lm9-Tem llMi^iloyfiiMt Comporsd With ToM UnwiployiMiilr by Sex, Age, ond Color: 

AimiKd Avoffogos. 1962-^ ^ — Conlintfod 



Iton 


1572 


1971 


1970 


1990 


1999 


1967 


1959< 


1990 


1906 


1964 


190 


1962 












Ufimiptoywl 27 


winikM mod Qwtr 












8B2 




2S 


il2S 


ISO 


179 


229 


20 


351 


482 


553 


585 




lOQlO 


100.9 


190.9 


10QL9 


100.0 


uqlo 


190.0 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


100, 0 


IOQlO 


Stt Am A«S 




























62.a 


C3 


82.4 


99.1 


6L1 


<L9 


914 


99.9 


610 


91 8 


013 


0Bl8 


tndcr2By«Mi 




7.1 


&.S 


9.1 


7.0 


&4 


9.7 


7.9 


9.1 


&8 


ao 


7.3 


UiuScr IS _ 


IlO 


Z.7 


2.4 


ZZ 


4.9 


X9 


2.1 


2.9 


11 


17 


2.8 


3.4 




1.9 


4.4 


2.1 


2L9 


2.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.0 


3L9 


12 


3.9 




jay 


11.9 


9.3 


ill 


7.* 


2.0 


Il8 


3.8 


€.9 


6.4 


7.8 


7 7 


2&t0 44 7«ui 


2L9 


21.2 


20.2 


M.7 


17.2 


U.1 


2L4 


212 


19.1 




20.4 


210 




1B.9 


19.1 


2L& 


22.7 


22.9 


2L7 


2B.9 


28.9 


a.1 


28.0 


214 


219 




1.7 


ILS 


9.9 


&.2 


7.* 


7.2 


5.9 


9.4 


11 


1.6 


19 


13 




3?.7 


27-9 


27.9 


42.9 


2&9 


2&9 


216 


23.1 


310 


312 


30.7 


30.2 




4.9 


S.0 


4.2 


8.2 


Z% 


9L7 


12 


9l7 


11 


4,9 


12 


11 


€fider 18 


L8 


1.9 


L2 


2.2 


2.9 


L7 


2:1 


Z& 


2.9 


Zl 


18 


12 


18AX>d If 


Hi 


2uC 


2.0 


C2 


4.9 


5lO 


4.2 


4.2 


3.1 


Z9 


24 


2.9 




6.0 


<L9 


S.9 


9.1 


7.0 


4.9 


3.8 


3L8 


4.0 


16 


10 


3.7 


25 lo44yeAr« 


14.1 


14.1 


IS. 9 


15,2 


12.1 


1L2 


10.1 


9.9 


13.7 


12.1 


1L4 


11.8 


4«loM7«ari... 


11.7 


1L4 


1L9 


U.9 


ILS 


118 


10.9 


10.9 


10. ^ 


las 


iO.3 


9.0 


A( y«»n and OT«r 


LO 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1.2 


3.4 


2.6 


2.1 


17 




.0 


1.5 


COLOB 4KD 8KX 




























61. S 


91.4 


79.2 


78.2 


78.9 


74.7 


713 


714 


74,6 


74,7 


71 8 


716 


MAk 




51.9 


£1.9 


45.9 


9ao 


416 


52.3 


52.5 


49.6 


50.2 


5a8 


50.4 




20.1 


20.9 


27.4 


22.2 


28.9 


28.1 


210 


22.9 


211 


215 


21.0 


21.2 




l&O 


19.9 


19.8 


ZL8 


ZL2 


2S.3 


217 


216 


214 


213 


212 


28.4 


lUk _ 


ILO 


10.9 


10.1 


10.5 


1L9 


U.2 


14.2 


14.2 


114 


117 


114 


19.3 




7.6 


7.9 


9.7 


1L2 


OlO 


lai 


las 


ia4 


lao 


10.6 


18 


9.1 



* n»t» for 3967'<l were poUlabed in tha 1970 Mtnpower Bepvt. ttems 20 yeui" and **m6ier IT* neferrod to penovtf 14 to 19 yeftn and 

* Data rertoed i» refer to petaooB 19 yean and over In accordance wttli 14 to 17 year», leBpeetfTelr. 
Che clHUPfcs In ac« Vanit and conecpii intiodnccd In 1987; pcUtr to this, the 
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Table Long-Tenn Unemploynient by Mo{or fndustiy and Ocofpatioft Group: AnmiKil A^fogcs, 

1962-72* 

[Posoos 14 years and orer Sor 1902-^. 14 T<e«3 axul over for 1906 forward; amnbersla tboosandsj 



ladustry and occcpatioa group 



Total: Number.. 
Percent... 



Agrlcnltore. 
Tifonacrkfilam] Indxisules. 



Wage ftDd salary worfcen 

MJirfjQg 

Coostmctkw 

jifazmfftctoring _ . 

I>izrable goods 

Nondoiable poods 

Transportatioo and pttblk utilities. . 

Wh(4esale and retail trade 

Finance and service 

Public adminlstratioi* 



SeQ-employed and unpaid family wotten.. 

Persons with no previous work experience 

Occupation Oeovp 



Professional and tecnnical. 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers and administrators ex. larm. 1. . 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers 

Craftsmen and kindred 

Operatives, total 

Except transport 

Transport equipment 

Private household workers 

Service workers ex. private botisehold 

Farm laborers and foremen. 

Nonfarm laborers ■ 

Persons with no previous work experience.. 



Total: Number. 
Percwit... 



In'dxtstbt Oboup 



Agriculture. 
Nonagricultnral i ndustries. . 



Wage and salary workers 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods . 

Transportation and public utllltkv 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and service 

Public administration..... 



Self-employed and unpaid family workers.. 

Persons with no previous work experience 

Occupation Qbovf 



Professional And techivlcal 

Farmers and farm managers. 

Managers and administrators ex. farm 

Bales workers 

Clerical workers 

Craftsmen and kindred 

O^ratlves, total 

except transport 

Transport equipment 

Private nousehold workers 

Service workers ex. private household. 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Nonfarm laborers 

Persons with no previous work experience. 



1972 


1971 


1970 


1909 


1 1966 


1907 


1966' 


1966 


1 1965 


1964 


: 1963 


1962 


Unemployed 13 weeks aoA over 


1.1S8 


1,181 


662 


375 


\ 412 


449 


52£ 


536 


755 


1 


1,088 


U 119 




loao 

— — 


loao 


100.0 


! loao 


100.0 


1 100.0 




iflH). e 


1 loao 


loao 


190.6 




Li 


2.1 


3.2 


3.2 


a. 5 


4.« 


i 

i 4.7 




1.2 


3.0 


i 2. 1 

1 


89l0 


9ai 


88.S 


S7.0 


85.4 


84.9 




81.7 


^4 


^0 


U 8 


86.3 


87.7 


8&8 


87.2 


85.1 


€3.2 


82.8 


80.0 


78.5 


79.9 


81-5 


82.3 


84.1 


.5 


.4 


.8 


.8 


L2 


.8 


L9 


1-7 


1-3 


2.3 


1-5 


2.0 


ia9 


8.1 


10.6 


9.0 


10.0 


la? 


10.1 


9.9 


ice 


9.2 


ia8 


11.2 


31.9 


36.4 


36.1 


28.6 


29.2 


29.8 


24.0 


23.3 




28.6 


29.9 


29.4 


20.1 


24.9 


22.4 


16.4 


16.3 


16.7 


12.0 


11-6 


13.3 


16.5 


17.8 


17.6 


11-7 


11.5 


12.6 


12.2 


1Z9 


13.0 


12.0 


11-8 


12.0 


12.2 


12.1 


11.7 


4.4 


3.7 


3.8 


4.0 


3.6 


4.8 


4.4 


4.8 


4.8 


4.4 


5.1 


5.2 


18.0 


18.2 


15,7 


18.0 


15.8 


16.6 


17.3 


17.0 


17.0 


16.7 


15.0 


17.8 




1&9 


18.9 


21.3 


20.4 


18.5 


2&0 


20.0 


18.9 


17. C 


16.1 


15.8 


2.8 


2.6 


2.7 


3.2 


2.9 


2,1 


2.5 


2.4 


2.1 


31 


3.4 


2 7 


1.4 


1.8 


1.4 


1.9 


2.2 


2,1 


3.2 


3.2 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


9.8 


8.6 


9.fi 


9.8 


11.4 


11.6 


12.4 


18.6 


13 8 


12.8 


12. 1 


11.4 


6.7 


8.fi 


6.9 


fi.6 


4.9 


4.1 


4.0 


8.9 


36 


3.8 


8.8 


2.9 






.2 


.8 


-2 


-2 


.8 


.7 


.5 


.4 


.4 


. 1 


4.4 


3.8 


8.6 


4.0 


4.1 


3.8 


4.2 


4.1 


8.6 


3.5 


3.2 


8.6 


4.7 


4.2 


4.1 


fi.3 


8.6 


4.7 


4.6 


4.5 


4.4 


8.7 


3.9 


4.1 


14.6 


13.4 


18.4 


13.3 


12.4 


12,4 


9.3 


9.2 


ia8 


1/3 


10.6 


9.9 


12.2 


12.1 


11.9 


8.8 


10.7 


9.6 


10.7 


10.5 


la 9 10. 6 


11.4 


12.3 


24.7 


27.8 


27.6 


27.7 


26.7 


26.6 


22.3 


21.9 


24.3 


24 6 


26.5 


25.4 


20. S 




(") 


(") 


(') 




C) 


(«) 


(«) 


(«> 


(») 




8.9 


<>) 




(>) 


(') 


<") 


(«) 


(») 


(») 


(') 


(') 


(>) 


.8 


.7 


.9 


1.9 


2.4 


1.8 


3.0 


8.0 


8.1 


2.5 


2.0 


2.T 


11.7 


11.1 


10.7 


12.8 


12.4 


12.2 


13.9 


18.8 


12.5 


12.0 


10.8 


11.9 


.9 


.8 


1.8 


Zl 


1.9 


2.1 


3.0 


3.2 


2.7 


2.8 


2.0 


1.5 


9.8 


9.0 


9.fi 


8.8 


9.2 


10.9 


11.8 


11.6 


10.5 


11.5 


13 2 


14.4 


9.8 


8.6 


9.fi 


9.9 


11.4 


11.6 


12.4 


13.6 


13.8 


12.8 


12.1 


11.2 


Unemployed 27 weeks and over 


562 


S17 


233 


133 


156 


177 


239 


241 


351 


482 


553 


58S 


loao 


loao 


loao 


mo 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1.2 


1.0 


1.7 


l.fi 


8.2 


8.9 


4.2 


4.2 




2.7 


2.2 


1.7 


89.9 


90.7 


90.6 


88.7 


86.0 


84.3 


84.8 


88.7 


88.5 


84.2 


84.8 


87.0 


88.8 


88.2 


88.9 


85.7 


83.4 


81.0 


80. 1 


79.5 


79.8 


81.8 


82.6 


84.6 


.5 


.4 


.4 


.8 


2.6 


.6 


2.1 


Zl 


2.0 


35 


1.8 


2.1 


7.1 


6.4 


7.2 


6.8 


9.6 


10.9 


8.1 


7.9 


6.8 


7.7 


9.2 


8.7 


84.2 


88.1 


87.6 


28.6 


27.4 


29.7 


24.6 


24.7 


26.5 


29.5 


28.4 


30.1 


28.1 


27.1 


24.1 


16.8 


17.8 


17.1 


12.8 


12.1 


14 2 


17.5 


16.5 


19.0 


11.0 


11.0 


18.fi 


12.8 


9.6 


12.6 


1Z8 


12.6 


12.3 


12.1 


12.0 


11.1 


5.8 


8.7 


fi.l 


fi.3 


4.6 


3.6 


4.7 


4.6 


5.7 


5.0 


6.0 


6.8 


17.4 


17.2 


14.8 


19.fi 


14.6 


15.4 


16.9 


116.3 


17.7 


15.6 


15.8 


18.8 


21.fi 


19.1 


21.8 


21.2 


21.7 


18.5 


20.9 


20.9 


18 5 


17.3 


17.8 


16.2 


2. 1 


8.8 


8.0 


38 


32 


2.2 


3 0 


2.9 


2.6 


2.7 


8.6 


2.6 


1.6 


Zfi 


1.7 


3.0 


2.6 


8.4 


4.2 


4.2 


8.7 


2.9 


2.2 


2.2 


8.9 


8.8 


8.1 


9.8 


10.8 


11.8 


11.4 


12.1 


12.8 


18.1 


13.0 


U.8 


7.fi 


9.1 


9.8 


fi.3 


S.l 


3.9 


8.8 


8.7 


4.8 


3.3 


8.4 


8.1 






.4 






.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1. 1 


.4 


.5 


.2 


4.6 


4.4 


fi.fi 


4.fi 


4.5 


5.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4.3 


4.0 


8.4 


8.0 


4.8 


8.9 


4.2 


6.1 


8.2 


5.4 


4.2 


4.2 


4.5 


4.2 


4.0 


4.8 


14.8 


18.fi 


12.7 


lfi.2 


12.2 


11.0 


8.4 


8.8 


ia5 


11.2 


9.9 


10.2 


11.4 


1Z8 


U.9 


7.6 


10.9 


9.0 


11. t 


112 


10.8 


10.0 


10.7 


10.9 


2fi. 1 


27.fi 


27.1 


26.fi 


26.8 


25.1 


23.1 


22.9 


22.7 


25.4 


26.7 


25.7 


21.2 






(«) 




(") 


0) 


<«) 


0) 


(") 


0) 


(») 


8.9 




(») 


C) 


(») 


(») 




(») 


(*) 






(") 


.0 


.6 


.8 


l.fi 


2.6 


2.0 


2.9 


2.9 


3.4 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


11.9 


11.0 


10.2 


15.2 


IS. 2 


10.7 


14.8 


14.2 


13 9 


12.9 


11.9 


12.3 


.7 


.6 


1.8 


.8 


1.8 


2.8 


2,1 


2.1 


2.0 


Zl 


1.4 


1.2 


9.8 


8.8 


8.5 


7.6 


10.9 


12.4 


12.2 


12.1 


9.7 


11.2 


18.4 


13.8 


&9 


8.8 


8.1 


9.8 


10.8 


11.8 


11.4 


12.1 


12.8 


13.1 


18.0 


11.8 



< Data for 1957-61 were published in the 1970 Manpower Report, 
* Data revised to refer to persons 16 years and over in accordance with changes 
in the age limit and concepts introduced in 1907. 



* Not available. 

Note: See notes on tables A-U atid A'17 regarding comparability of occu- 
pational data for 1071-72 with earllor years. 
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Table A-24. NonagricuHural Worfcm on Rili-Time Schedules or on Vdvntaiy Part Time, by Selected 

Characteristics: Ann vol Avecoges, 1962^-72 ^ 



[pwnoaM M jmaa «nd <mr far 1963^ 16 years end ov«r lor I)S6 fonrmrd; anmbm ia thooswdaj 



Item 


1972 


V971 


1970 


19«0 


190 


1«7 


1966 3 


1906 


1965 


1954 


1963 


1902 












On 


fnn-ttzse scbedoles' 












«1,Sa7 


88.208 


59.102 


aa,i8i 


57,877 


50.805 


56,348 


56.410 


54. €92 


52.87^: 


51.439 


50.019 




100. 0 


100.6 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


190.0 


100.0 


ioqlo 


lOQlO 


lO&v 


loao 


loao 


OJEX AND AGS 


























Male - 


60.7 


67.9 


088 


05. <» 


07.5 


07. B 


08. 1 




08. 9 


^3 


69. 6 


09.6 




-S 


.8 


.5 


.8 


.0 


.5 


.6 


.7 


.6 


-« 


.5 


.5 


18 to24 years^ ■ - - 


9 9 


9.8 


8.8 


8.7 


8.5 


8. 7 


8. 8 


8>.P 


8 7 


8.2 


7 tt 


7. 8 


25 to 44 years , _ 


tLt 


a! 8 


8L0 


8L7 


82.2 








351 1 


3S.8 


4%. # 


34. <6 


45 10 64 yean 


21,1 


24-1 


212 


2L2 


24.5 




24.5 




24. 7 


25.0 


2Sl1 


24.8 




1.4 


L8 


1.0 


L7 


1-7 


L7 


1.8 


1.8 


1. 8 


L8 


1 9 


2.0 


Female. 




88.0 


33.2 


23.2 


82.5 


82.2 


3L9 


^9 


31.1 


30.7 


3CL4 


30.4 




-Z 


.8 


.8 


.3 


.3 


.8 


.3 


.4 


. 8 


_ J 


.3 


4 


18to24 yean« 


7-5 


7.8 


7.4 


7.^ 


7.0 


0.9 


0.7 


6.7 


lL'2 




5.6 


5l7 


13 to 44 years. 


U.1 


12.6 


1Z7 


1Z« 


iro 


12. 5 


IZ. « 


1^3 


112 


Ifcl 


12.3 


12.3 


45 to 04 3^ears. 


1L7 


12.1 


12.1 


12.1 


1L8 


11. 8 


11. 7 


IL 7 


11.6 


3L5 


11 4 


11.2 
.8 




.7 


.7 


.8 


.8 


.8 




■ 

. e 


. 8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


C!ou>E AND 8bz 




























89. 5 


89.8 


80. 6 


89. 5 


89.0 


891 8 


eo ft 


so ft 

ov. e 


oai 


90.3 


(0.6 


9a8 


Male 


6a4 


60.6 


6a4 


00.4 


61.1 


61.4 


01.7 


61.7 


02.6 


^. 2 


63.6 


63. 7 


Female 


29. 2 


28.0 


29.1 


29 1 


28.5 


28.4 


28.! 


28.1 


27.4 


27. 2 


27. 0 


27. 1 




las 




las 


10.5 


ia4 


ia2 


10.2 


10.2 


9. 9 


9. 7 


0. 4 


9.2 






ft. 3 


6. 4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


6.4 


<L 3 


6.2 


6.0 


5.9 




4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


8.9 


3.8 


3.8 


3.6 


8.6 


3.4 


3.3 


Sex MHUTAL BtATVU 


























filAle: 


























Stogie - 


9.4 


8.9 


a7 


8.0 


8.5 


&4 


8.4 


8.5 


8.6 


8.5 


8.6 


8.6 




88.6 


84.6 


810 


54.8 


55.7 


56l1 


56l3 


56.3 


83.0 


87.6 


57.8 


57.9 


WidowBl. diroroed, separated 


8.7 


8.5 


&4 


3.4 


3.3 


3.2 


3.4 


8.4 




3.3 


8.3 


8.8 


Female: 




























7.2 


7.0 


7.2 


7-3 


7.8 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.1 


7.0 


7.0 


7.1 




19. S 


19.2 


198 


19.1 


18.5 


lao 


17.6 


17.6 


17.1 


16 9 


16.4 


16.4 




6.9 


0.8 


&8 


S.8 


0.7 


7.0 


7.0 


7,0 


<L0 


6.8 


7.0 


6.8 


IKPV8TST OBOCF 




























98.0 


a.7 


92.8 


92.6 


92.0 


92.4 


90.9 


90.9 


9a4 


90.0 


89.9 


89.8 




6.8 


0.2 


S.0 


0.0 


&9 


5.9 


6.0 


0.0 


6.1 


6.0 


5.9 


6.1 




28.4 


28.7 


80.6 


3L0 


8L9 


22.1 


32.0 


32.0 


3tl 


30.7 


30.7 


30.0 


Dnzsble roods.. 


16.8 


17.1 


l&S 


19.2 


10.2 


19.3 


19.0 


19.0 


18.1 


17.8 


17.9 


17.3 




1L6 


11.0 


1Z2 


1Z4 


12.7 


12.8 


13.0 


13.0 


119 


12.8 


12.^ 


118 


Transportation and public ntilStles 


7.8 


7.8 


7.4 


7.4 


7.3 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.4 


7.4 


7.6 


7.7 




16.3 


16.8 


IS. 4 


14.0 


15.2 


16.3 


15.0 


18.0 


15.4 


16.4 


18.4 


15.4 




27.4 


26.9 


26il 


25.2 


24.7 


24.4 


23.6 


28.5 


23.3 


23.3 


23.1 


23.0 




7.2 


7.2 


7.0 


7.S 


7.6 


7.6 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.3 


7.3 


7.2 


8eU-«mployed and unpaid family worken 


7.0 


7.8 


7.2 


7.4 


7.4 


7.0 


9.1 


9.1 


9.6 


10.0 


10.1 


10.5 



Footnotes at end of tsbl«. 
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Table A-24, Nonagricultural Workers an Full-Time Schedules or on Voluntary Part Time, by Selected 
Characferistlcs: Annual Averages, 1962»72^ — Continued 



Item 



Total: Number 

Percent- 

Sex and Aqe 

Male 

Under 18 yetrs 

18 to 24 years * 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Female 

Under 18 years , 

18 to 24 years « 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years. 

65 years and over 

COLOB AND 6EX 

White 

Male 

Fomnlo.. 

Nogro and other races 

Male 

Female 

SEX AND MABITAL StATVS 

Malo: 

Single 

Married, wife present 

Widowed, divorced r separated 

Female: 

Single 

Married, husband present 

Widowed, divorced, separated 

INDUSTRT QBOUP 

Wage and salary workers 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goodj) 

Transportation and public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and service 

Other Industries * , 

S€lf-«m ployed and unpaid family workers 



1972 



1D70 



1969 



1968 



1967 



19661 



1966 



1965 



1963 



1962 



On voluntary part-time schedules* 



0,937 
100. 0 


9,603 
100 0 


9,387 
lOO 0 


9,027 
100* 0 


8,452 
100. 0 


8,043 
100. 0 


7,441 

100. 0 


8,256 
100. 0 


7,607 
100.0 


7,263 
100. 0 


6, 808 
100.0 


6. 597 
100.0 




32.3 


3Z2 


3Z8 


3Z4 


32.9 


32.7 


35.0 


35.0 


34.8 


34.3 


34. 1 


&9 
11. £ 
3.3 
3.5 
5.4 


9.1 
11.2 
3.2 
3.3 
d.5 


9.2 
il.O 
3.0 
3.3 
5.8 


0.5 

? :.3 

3.3 
5.7 


9.3 
11. 1 
2.7 
3.5 
5.8 


9.7 
10.3 
2.7 
3.6 

6.: 


9.9 
10.4 
2.8 
3.6 
6.1 


14.4 

9.3 
2.5 
3.3 
5. 5 


14.5 

8.7 
2.5 
3.5 
6.7 


14.3 
7. 8 
2. 9 
3.8 
6.1 


13. 4 

7.8 
2.9 
3.0 
6.2 


13 7 
7! 2 
2.9 
4.0 
6.2 


67 5 


67. 7 


67. 8 


67. 2 


67. 6 


, 67. 1 


67. 3 


65. 0 


65. 1 


65 2 


65.7 


65.9 


8.3 
13. 1 
23.6 
18.2 

4.4 


8.2 
12 6 
23.6 
18.8 

4.6 


8.2 
12 2 
23! 9 
19.1 

4.4 


8.0 
11.6 
23! 4 
19.6 

4.7 


7.8 
112 
23! 7 
20.2 

4.7 


7.8 
11. 0 
23.7 
19.8 

4.8 


8.0 
10. 0 
24.2 
20.4 

4.7 


11. 6 
9. 0 
21.8 
18.3 
4.2 


11.3 
3. 4 

22. 1. 

18.7 
4.6 


11.2 
7. 9 
22.2 
19.3 
4.7 


10.5 
7. 8 
23.2 
19.6 
4.7 


10.6 
7.6 
23.5 
19.5 
4.7 


9a7 


90.9 


90.4 


90.0 


90. 1 


89.4 


88.9 


8a 5 


89.0 


89 5 


80.5 


90. 1 


2a7 

61. 0 


29.7 
61.2 


29.4 
61. 1 


30.0 
60. 1 


29.7 
60. 4 


30.0 
59. 4 


29.7 
50. 2 


31. Q 
57. 6 


32.1 
57. 8 


31.8 
57. 6 


31.5 
58. 0 


31.8 
58.3 


a3 


9.1 


9.6 


10.0 


9.9 


10.6 


11. 1 


lU. 5 


10. 1 


las 


10.5 


9.9 


Z8 
6.5 


2.6 
6.5 


2.8 
6.7 


2.8 
7.2 


2.7 
7.2 


2.9 
7.7 


3.0 
8.1 


3. 1 
7.4 


2.9 
7.2 


2.P 


2.8 
7.7 


2.3 
7.6 


2a 4 
ia4 

1.7 


20.1 
10.7 
l.G 


20.0 
10.6 
1.5 


20.6 
10.5 
1.6 


20.4 
10.4 
1.6 


20.6 
10.7 
1.6 


2a2 
lao 
1. 6 


23.7 
9.8 
1.4 


23.4 
10.2 
1.4 


22.4 
10.6 
1.8 


21.4 
11.1 
1.8 


21.4 
11. 1 
1.7 


ia7 
4a s 

8.6 


18.2 
40.8 
8.7 


18.0 
41.2 

8.6 


17.5 
40.5 
9.3 


1^7 
41.4 

9.6 


16.6 
40.8 
9.7 


16.4 
.41. 1 
9.8 


19. 1 
37. 1 
8.8 


18.1 
38.0 
8.9 


18.0 
37. 7 
9.5 


17.4 
38.3 
10.0 


17.3 
39.0 
9.6 


00.2 


90.0 


90.3 


90.2 


90. 1 


89.0 


87.7 


87. 6 


86.3 


86.2 


85.7 


85.4 


1.8 
5.5 
2.2 
3.4 
Z9 
32.6 
45.0 
2.4 


1.7 
5.4 
2.0 
3.4 
2.9 
32.0 
45.6 
2.4 


1.7 
5.9 
2.4 
3.5 
3.0 
31.4 
45.7 
2.6 


1.8 
6.4 
2.5 
3.9 
3.1 
31.0 
45.2 
2.6 


1.7 
6.4 
2.3 
4.1 
2.7 
30.7 
46.0 
2.6 


1.6 
6.4 
2.4 
4.0 
Z7 
29.9 
45.8 
2.7 


1.7 
6.4 
2.4 
4.0 
2.5 
29.0 
45. 1 
3.0 


1.6 
7. 1 
2.2 
4.8 
Z3 
27. 6 
.46.2 
Z8 


1.8 
6.7 
1.9 
4.7 
2.2 
27. 4 
46.0 
2.2 


1.7 
7.2 
1.8 
5.4 
2.3 
25.9 
46.9 
2.3 


1.8 
7.7 
2. 0 
5.7 
Z3 
26.2 
45.4 
2.4 


1.5 
8.0 
2.0 
6.0 
2.0 
25.3 
46.3 
2.4 


9.8 


10.0 


9.7 


9.8 


9.9 


11.0 


1Z3 


12.4 


13.8 


13.8 


14.3 


14.6 



» Data for 1967-61 werb published In the 1S70 A/anpmr^r Repmrt. 

» Data revised to refer to persons 16 years and over in accordance with the 
changes in age limit and concepts introduced in 1967; prior to this, the Item 
"under 18 years" referred to persons 14 to 17 years. 

* Includes persons who worked 35 hours or mure during the survey week 
and those who usually work f uU time but worked part time because of Illness, 



bad weather, holidays, personal business, or other temporary noneconomlo 
reasons. 

< Data not available for the usual 20- to Zl-year age group because the break- 
down for the 18- and l»-year age group Is not readily avaflable from 1380. 
> Includes mining and public administration. 
* Includes TMUBons who wanted only part-time work. 
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Table A-25. Persons on Part Time for Economic Reasons,' by Type of industry, Sex, arid Age. Annual 

Averages, 1957-72 

IThousunds of persons 14 years and over for 1357-66, 16 years and OT<'r for 1966 for'.vurd] 



Year 



1958. 
1951). 
1960 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 

\7^r ^ 

1967. 
1968. 
1960. 
1970. 

vm. 

1972. 



Total 



2, 469 
3,280 
2, 640 
•2, 860 
3,142 
2, 061 
2, 520 
2, 455 
2,209 
1,960 
1,804 
2,163 

1, [)70 

2, 058 
2, 443 
2, 075 
2, 624 



Agri. 
culture 



300 
327 
301 
300 
329 
325 
332 
318 
281 
246 
230 
250 
255 
246 
247 
236 
216 



Noitagricultural industries 



Total 



2, 169 
2,953 
2,336 
2,560 
2,813 
2,336 
2,288 
2,137 
1,<J28 
1,714 
1.C81 
1,913 
1,715 

um 

2, 106 
2,439 
2,408 



Male 



Total 



1,263 
1,71)3 
1,320 
1,476 
1,625 
1,308 
1,253 
1,154 
1,005 
896 
863 
987 
830 
888 
1,105 
1,202 
1,168 



Frnmlo 



Under 


18 to 24 


25 to 44 


45 to 64 


65 > PAfs 




I'ndri 


18to2J 


25 t o 4 1 


45 to 6 1 


65 ^ I'ufs 


18 


yi aiS ' 


years 


years 


ana 


Total 


18 


}'ears ^ 






antl 


years » 






over 




y ears ' 








over 


99 


181 


488 


418 


76 


906 


58 


117 


S83 


315 


32 


114 


257 


727 


607 


88 


1,161 


57 


166 


482 


413 


42 


115 


223 


494 


419 


67 


1,016 


62 


140 


405 


3G7 


41 


114 


251 


552 


489 


70 


1,083 


75 


187 


420 


385 


36 


127 


305 


598 


527 


66 


1,1S(8 


65 


178 


460 


443 


40 


113 


243 


476 


422 


55 


1,029 


65 


171 


386 


372 


34 


106 


255 


436 


407 


59 


1,025 


65 


183 


384 


355 


38 


106 


235 


398 


368 


49 


982 


60 


177 


350 


359 


30 


108 


226 


322 


310 


40 


923 


55 


205 


308 


325 


37 


108 
75 


195 


m 


273 


43 


818 


65 


164 


286 


279 


27 


195 


277 


2?3 


43 


801 


47 


164 


286 


279 


23 


81 


214 


331 


310 


51 


925 


f^l 


199 


312 


aoi 


33 


90 
98 


m 


250 


250 


47 


886 


55 


201 


286 


314 


30 


210 


284 


252 


45 


921 


64 


212 


311 


308 


27 


98 


284 


373 


303 


46 


1,090 


70 


269 


355 


362 


36 


104 


336 


401 


317 


40 


1.236 


7!} 


320 


4US 


390 


4(^ 


135 


365 


358 


268 


42 


1,239 


93 


337 


408 


359 


41 



» Includes persons who worked less than 35 liours during tho survey week 
because of slack work, job clianging during the week, material shortages, 
inability to and fuli-time work, etc. 



' Data refer to persons 14 to 17 years for the period 1957-66, and persons 
16 and 17 years b^lnninp 1966. 

* See footnote 4, table A-24. 

* See footnote 2, table A-19. 



Table A-26. Nonagricultural Workers on Part Time for Econorsiic Reasons, by Usua! Full-Time or Part-Time 
Status and Selected Characteristics: Annual Averages, 1962-72^ 



Item 



Total" Number., 
Percent.. 



Male., 



SEX AND AGE 



Under 18 years 

18 to 24 years * 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 

Female 



Under 18 years.., 

18 to 24 years * 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 



White.. 



Color akd Sex 



Male.,.. 
Female. 



Negro and other races 



Male 

Female. 



Sex as"d Marital Status 

Male: 

Single 

Married, wife present 

Widowed, divorced, separated 



Female: 

Sinple 

Married, husband present 

Widowed, divorced separated. 



1072 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


19661 


1 

1966 


19:^ 


1064 


1063 


1962 


Usually work full time ' 


1,081 
100.0 


1,184 
100.0 


1,201 
100.0 


955 
100.0 


895 
100.0 


1,060 
100.0 


871 

300.0 


873 
100.0 


897 
100.0 


986 
100.0 


1,069 
1O0.O 


1.049 
100.0 


58.6 


57.8 


68.4 


5&1 


55.4 


59.8 


60.9 


60.9 


60.2 


61.0 


63.0 


64.7 


ZO 
15.6 
23.0 
16.5 

1.4 


1.5 
13.5 
23. 1 
18. 1 

1.5 


1.6 
13.6 
23.8 
17.7 

L7 


Z3 
1Z6 
22.3 
17.2 

l.Q 


Z5 
1Z5 
20.3 
1&2 

1.9 


1.8 
IZl 
23.6 

2ai 

2. 1 


1.8 
13.6 
23.3 
2a4 

1.7 


2.1 
13.5 
23.2 
20.4 

1.7 


1.6 
13.2 
24. 1 
20.2 

1.2 


1.6 
11. « 
26.1 
19.9 

1.6 


1.3 
11.6 
26.7 
21.6 

1.8 


1-3 
9.7 
28.1 
22. 9 
1.9 


41.4 


42.2 


41.6 


43.9 


44.6 


4a 2 


39.1 


•39.1 


39. S 


39.0 


37.0 


35.3 


.9 

9.K 

16. 1 
13.5 
1.1 


.8 
9.7 
16.3 
H.6 

.8 


LI 
9.7 
15.4 
14.6 
1.0 


1.3 
9.9 

17.4 

14. 

.V 


.9 
fiL9 
17.2 
15.4 
L2 


.7 
8.6 
16.6 
14.3 
1.0 


1.0 
8.4 
16.3 
1Z6 
.9 


1.1 
8.4 
16.3 
12.5 
.9 


1.0 
8.7 
16.5 
13.9 
.7 


.6 
6.9 
16.2 
14.6 
.7 


. 8 
7.0 
16.1 
12.2 

.8 


.9 
6.1 
15.6 
11.7 
1.0 


84.5 


83.3 


83.2 


83w4 


81.1 


81.1 


81.6 


81.6 


81.7 


S2.2 


83.6 


84.1 


4<J.6 
34.9 


48. 1 
35.2 


48.4 
34.8 


46.1 
37.2 


44.4 

3u8 


47.7 
33.4 


49. 1 
32.5 


49. 1 
32.4 


48.7 
33.0 


49.8 
32.4 


52. 0 
31. 7 


54. 1 

3a 0 


15.4 


16.7 


16.8 


16.6 


• 18.9 


1&9 


18.4 


18.4 


18.3 


17.8 


16.4 


15.9 


8.9 
6.6 


9,8 
6.9 


lao 

6.8 


9.9 
6.7 


ia9 

7.9 


12.1 
6.8 


11.8 
6.5 


11.9 
6.5 


11.5 
6.8 


11.2 
6.6 


11.0 
5. 3 


ia7 

5.2 


16. 4 
36.9 
6. 2 


13.4 
40.0 
4.5 


13.4 
40.5 
4.S 


14.0 
37.2 
4.8 


13.9 
37.4 
4.0 


!?-9 
42.1 
4.8 


14. 1 
42.0 
4.8 


14.2 
42.0 
4.8 


14.4 
41.1 
4.7 


13.0 
44.2 

3.9 


13.0 
45.3 
4.7 


11.2 
48.8 
4.8 


8.4 
24.4 
8.6 


7.6 
26. 1 
' 8.5 


7.6 
25.4 
8.7 


7.8 
27.3 
8.9 


7.9 
27.9 
' 8.8 


6.9 
24.6 
1 8.7 


6.5 
23.7 
8.8 


6.6 
23.7 
' 8.8 


6.7 
23.5 
9.6 


6.1 
24.7 
8.1 


6.3 
23.3 
7.5 


6.0 
20.8 
8.5 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-26. Nonagricultural Workers on Part Time for lEconomk Iteasons, by Usual Full-Time or Part-Time 
Status and Selected Characteristics: Annuol Averages^ 1962-72 '—Continued 



Item 



I^a>uaTRT Qbox^? 

Wftge and salary workers. 

Construction 

Manutoclurlng 

Durable goods... ... 

Nondurable goods I.I/.. 

Transportation and public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and servlea 

Other industries I 

Self-employed and unpaid family workers, 



Total: Number., 
Percent... 



Male. 



StX AND AOS 



Under 18 years 

18 to 24 years * 

26 to 44 years 

46 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 

Female 



"Under 18 years, 
18 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65year8 and over- 



White.. 



COLOB AKD Sex 



Male.-,. 
Female. 



Negro and other races.. 



Male.... 
Female. 



Sex and MANTAt Statvs 

Male: 

Single. 

M«\nied, wife present I. . 

Widowed, divorced, separated 



Female: 

Single 

Married, husband present 

Widowed, divorced, separated. 



INDUSTRY OBOVP 

Wage and salary workers 



Construction 

Manurecturlng 

Durable ^oods I 

Nondurable goods II! 

Transportation and public utilities. 
Wholesale and retail trade „ 



X)ther industries 



Self-employed and unpaid family workew.. 



1972 




1070 


1960 


1968 


1907 


1966* 


1066 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


Usually work full tlme»-Continued 


88.4 


89.5 


90.3 


89.0 


00.0 


89.2 


89.0 


89.2 


8a7 


89.1 


88.2 


89.7 


15.0 
33.2 
12.8 
2a5 

6.1 
15.8 
16.6 

1.8 


13.5 
39.0 
16.0 
23.0 

5.1 
14.0 
16.1 

1.5 


13.3 
42,2 
18.3 
23. & 

5.2 
1Z3 
15.0 

Z3 


1Z9 
37.8 
118 
C3.0 

6.0 
13.3 
16.5 

ZA 


1Z4 
38.6 
14. 6 
24.0 

5.6 
111 
16.7 

2.6 


13.8 
4a 8 
19.1 
21. 7 

5.9 
12.2 
13.9 

2.5 


15.5 
35.6 
13.8 
21.3 

5.3 
110 
16.3 

2.4 


15.5 
35.6 
13,8 
2t.9 

5.3 
111 
16.3 

2.4 


116 
37.2 
113 
23.0 

6.2 
12,9 
15.9 

1.8 


15.7 
37.6 
13.4 
212 

5.5 
11:4 
16.0 

2,8 


15.5 
39. 1 
15. 6 
23.5 

5.7 
IZl 
13.3 

2,5 


~ tU4 
•oi-j. i 
1&2 
23.1 

5. B 
11.9 
13.9 

3.3 


17.5 


ia5 


9.7 


11.0 


10.0 


ia8 


ia8 


ia8 


11.3 


lao 


11.8 


ia3 


Usually work part time « 


1,327 
100.0 


1.256 

100.0 


995 
100.0 


865 
100.0 


820 
100.0 


853 
100.0 


793 
100.0 


841 

100.0 


1.031 
100.0 


1,151 
100. Q 


1.219 
100.0 


1,287 
100.0 


40.4 


41.3 


40.5 


41.2 


40.8 


41.4 


41.9 


43.2 


45.2 


48.1 


48.4 


48.9 


8*5 
14.8 
8.2 
6 8 
2,Q 


6 6 

ulo 

10.1 
8. 1 

2! 2 


9 a 
«. 9 

12.2 

8.8 

9. 1 

2,6 


8.9 

ia5 
8.3 
10. 3 
3.3 


8.3 
10.0 

8.3 
10. 0 

3.7 


7. 3 

10. 0 
9.4 

11. 4 
3.3 


7.4 
9.7 
9.3 
11.9 
3.5 


la? 

9.1 
8.8 
11.3 
3.3 


9. 1 

ia5 
ia3 

12.5 
2.8 


7.8 

ia3 

12.2 
119 
2.9 


7.6 

ia8 
12.3 

14.4 

3.3 


7.7 

ia9 

13.4 
11 1 

2.7 


59.6 


58.7 


fid. 5 


68.8 


59.2 


68.Q 


68.1 


66.8 


54.8 


51.9 


51.6 


51.1 


6.3 
17.4 
17.6 
16.1 

Z2 


5.5 
16.3 
17.1 
17.4 

2.4 


5.7 
15.4 
17. 1 
18.9 

Z3 


6.1 
13.7 
16.9 
19.7 

ZZ 


5.7 
13.6 
16.1 
21.4 

2.3 


6:2 

12.7 
17. 1 
21. 0 
2.6 


18 
11.4 
18.1 
21.4 

2.4 


6.6 

ia8 

17.1 
20.2 
2,3 


is" 

12.3 
10.4 
19.4 

2.3 


9. 5 
16.5 
18.7 

2.6 


"4.6 
8.9 
17.4 
18.4 
2.4 


4.3 

8.3 
17.2 
10.3 

1.9 


79.0 


78.4 


74.1 


73.1 


71.1 


67.8 


66.3 


67.4 


G5.6 


65.3 


66.2 


65.2 


33.1 

4ij.g 


33.4 
45.0 


31.8 
42.3 


31.5 
41.6 


30.7 

4a 4 


29.9 
37.9 


3a2 

se. 1 


31.7 
35.7 


32.3 
33.3 


33.0 
32.3 


34.4 

31.8 


34.3 

30.9 


20.9 


21.6 


25.9 


26.9 


28.9 


32.2 


33.7 


32.6 


34.4 


34.7 


33.8 


318 


7.2 
13.7 


7.8 
13.8 


8.9 
17.0 


9.8 
17.1 


IToT 

18.9 


11.6 
20.6 


11.7 
22.0 


11.4 

21.2 


12.8 
21.6 


15. 0 
19.7 


110 

19.9 


115 

20. 3 


24,9 
■ 1Z7 
Z% 


22.0 

n. 1 

3.3 


21.7 
15.6 
3.3 


21.8 
15.7 
3.9 


20. 7 
15.6 
15 


19.4 
17.9 
12 


2a2 
17.1 
17 


22.6 
16.2 
14 


21.6 
18.5 
19 


21.7 
20.3 
6.0 


20.7 
22.0 
5.7 


21. 1 
22.4 
5.4 


2a8 
25.8 
13.2 


18.9 
26.5 
13.2 


18.6 
25.7 
15.1 


17.3 
26.5 
14.9 


16.8 
28.7 
15.7 


16.1 
28.6 
15.8 


114 

25.1 
18.6 


15.6 
23.7 
17.6 


15.6 
23.5 
15.8 


13.8 
22.1 
16.1 


1Z9 
22.9 
15.8 


12. 7 
23.0 
15.4 


92.2 


91.6 


91.9 


90.8 


92.2 


90.9 


91.9 


92.2 


91.9 


91.5 


91.2 


91. 1 


5.0 
6.8 
1.8 
5.0 
3.4 
3^8 
42.3 
2.3 


6.1 
8.6 
3.2 
5.4 
3.6 
30.0 
41.4 
2. 0 


6.2 
9.6 
3.1 
6.5 
3.9 
28.5 
43.4 
2.2 


5.6 
8.5 
Z5 
6.1 
3.4 
28.2 
44.6 
2.6 


6.9 

lai 

3.2 
7. 0 
3.2 
26.2 
45.7 
2.2 


6.2 

lae 

3.5 
7.0 
3.5 
23.8 
417 
Zl 


6.2 
7.8 
2.5 
5.3 
15 
25.2 
46.0 
Z3 


«.l 
7.6 
2.5 
5.1 
14 
25.0 
47.0 
2.1 


7.1 
8.9 
3.1 
5.8 
3.6 
212 
46.5 
1.6 


8.3 
9.9 
3.4 
6.5 
18 
22.5 
411 
1.9 


8.0 
11.2 
11 
7. 1 
4. 1 
22. 1 
44.1 


7.7 
11.0 
4.7 
6.3 
13 
22.3 
43.2 
Zt 


7.8 


8.4 


8.1 


9.2 


7. 7 


9. 1 


8.1 


7.8 


8.1 


8.5 


8.8 1 


as 



»vi AWf-vi iToiD puutiaiiBu m fciie iv/w Manpower ntpvn. 
» See footnote 2, table A-S4. 

» Mainly persons who worked less than 35 hours during the survey week 
because of slack work, Job changing during the week, material fhortages, etc. 



< See footnote 4. table A-24. 
> See iv>otnote 5, table A''24. 

• Mainly persons who could And only part-time work. 
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Table Employment Status of the Populatiorir^ by Marital Status and Sex, 1947-72 

(Numbers in thousandsl 



Marital status and dato 



SiNULB 

April 1947 , 

April 1Q48 

April 1949 , 

March 1950 

April 1951 

April 1952 , 

April 19S3 , 

April 19.54 

April 1955 

Morch 1956 

March 1957.. 

March Ifl.W 

March \9^9 

March 1960 

March 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March 1237 

March 1967 » 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

NCarrIEd, Spouse Present 

April 1947 

April 1948. 

April 1949 

March 1950 

April 1951 

April 1952 

April 19.53 

April 1954 

April 1955 

March 1056 

March 1957 

March 1958 

March 1959 

March 1960 

March 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1967 » 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

Footliotcs ut oiul of table 



Male 



TopulS' 
tion 



14, 760 
14, 734 
13, 952 
14,212 
12,984 
12, 868 
13.000 
13,004 

13, 522 
13.516 
13, 754 

14. 331 

14. 768 

15, 274 
15,886 
15, 708 
16,361 
15.968 
17,333 
17,684 
17, 754 
13, 987 
14.696 
14, 890 
15, 722 
16,547 
16. 573 



33,389 
34,289 
35, 323 
35, 925 
35,998 
36, 510 
37, 106 
37, 346 
37, 570 
38,306 
38,940 
3g, 182 
39,520 
40,205 
40,524 
41,218 
41,705 
42,045 
42, 367 
42, 826 
43, 225 
43,225 
43, 947 
44,440 
45,055 
45, 443 
46, 400 



liabor force 



Total 



Number 



9, 375 
9,440 
8, 957 
8, 898 
8,03C 
7,836 
7,825 
7, 924 
8, 276 
8,086 

7, 958 
8,174 
8,416 
8,473 
8, 837 
8, 121 

8, '267 
8,617 
8,719 
8,781 
9,001 
8, 3.S0 
8, 695 
8,797 
9,545 

0, m 

10,693 



30, 927 
31, 7l3 
32, 559 
32,912 
32, 998 
33,482 
33, 950 
34,153 
34, 064 
34,855 
35,280 
35,327 
35, 437 
35, 757 
36,201 
36,396 
36,740 
36,898 
37, 140 
37, 346 
37, 596 
37,588 
38,225 
38,623 
39, 138 
39, 058 
39,654 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



63.5 
64.1 
64.2 
62.6 
61.9 
60.9 
60.2 
60.9 
G1.2 
59.8 
57.9 
57.0 
57.0 
55.5 
55.6 
51.7 
50.5 
50.8 
50.3 
49.7 
SO. 7 
59.7 
59.6 
59. 1 
60.7 
G0.2 
64.5 



92.6 
02.5 
9212 
91.6 
91.7 
91. 7 
91.5 
91.5 
90.7 
91.0 
00.6 
00.2 
89.6 
88.9 
89.3 
88.3 
88.1 
87.8 
87, 7 
87.2 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
86.9 
86.9 
85.9 
85.6 



Em- 
ployed 



8,500 
8,699 
8,048 
7,638 
7,5.50 
7,254 
7,347 
7,099 
7,495 
7,400 
7,166 
6,9.')9 
7,263 
7,327 
7,533 
7,134 
7, 059 
7,428 
7,765 
7,914 
8,151 
7, 5.53 
7,816 
8,000 
8,552 
8,508 
•J, 068 



29.865 
30,563 
31,101 
30,938 
31,968 
32,222 
32,540 
32, 139 

32, ?n: 

33, vi. 
33,53tl 
32,283 
32,928 
33,179 
33,080 
33,883 
34,305 
34,667 
35. 185 
35,685 
35,964 
35,063 
36,552 
37,065 
37, 103 
36^620 
37,311 



Unemployed 



Number 



849 

1, 188 
427 
444 

390 
697 
653 
625 
716 
L 122 
1,083 
1,067 
1,246 
922 
1, 124 
1,065 
898 
790 
706 
654 
707 
675 
869 
1,310 
1.476 



837 

(>) 

1. 115 
1.503 
480 
464 
564 
1.3% 
1, 171 
1,016 
1,024 
2,267 
1,583 
1,564 
2,137 
1,605 
1,567 
1,310 
1,088 
888 
792 
790 
787 
662 
1,020 
1,441 
1,326 



Percent 
of labor 
force 



9.1 



9.6 
13.4 

5.3 
5.7 
5.0 
8.8 
7.9 
7.7 
9.0 
13.7 
12.9 
12.6 
14.1 
11.4 
13.6 
12.6 
10.3 
9.1 
7.8 
7.8 
8.1 
7.7 
9.1 
13.1 
13.8 



Z7 



3.4 
4.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.7 
3.9 
3.4 
2.9 

6.4 
4.5 
4.4 
5.9 
4.4 
4.3 
3.6 
Z9 
2.4 
Zl 
Zl 
Zl 
1.7 
2.6 
3.7 
3.3 



Female 



Popula- 
tion 



12, 078 
11,623 
11,174 
11, 126 
10,946 
11,068 
10,774 
11,043 
10, 962 
11, 126 
11, 4R7 
11,822 
11,884 
12,252 
12, 764 
13, 134 
13, R02 
14, 132 
14, 607 
14,981 
15, .311 
11.664 
12,381 
12, 689 
13, 141 
13, 632 
13.610 



33,458 
34, 289 
35. 323 
35. 925 
35.998 
36, 510 
37, 106 
37,346 
37, 570 
38,306 
38,940 
39, 182 
39, 529 
40,205 
40,524 
41,218 
41, 705 
42.045 
42,367 
42.826 
43,225 
43,225 
43,947 
44, 440 
45, 055 
45,443 
46,400 



Labor force 



Total 



I^umber 



6,181 
5,943 
.•), 682 
5,621 
.'),430 
5, .532 
.'),223 
5,412 
5,087 
5, 167 
5,378 
.'},365 
.*), 162 
5,401 
5,663 
.'),4S1 
5,614 
5, 78; 
5,012 
6, 106 
6,323 
5,915 
6,357 
6,501 
6, 965 
7, 187 
7,477 



6,676 
7, 553 
7,059 
8, 550 
9, 086 
9,222 
9, 763 
9,923 
10.423 
11,126 
11.529 
11.826 
12.205 
12.253 
13.266 
13. 485 
14. 061 
14. 461 
14. 708 
15.178 
15.908 
15.908 
16.821 
17.595 
18.377 
18,530 
19,249 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



51.2 
61. 1 
.W.9 
.W.5 
49.6 
50.0 
48.5 
49.0 
46.4 
46.4 
46.8 
45.4 
43.4 
44.1 
44.4 
41.7 
41. 0 
40.9 
40.5 
40.8 
41.3 
50.7 
51.3 
51. 2 
53.0 
52.7 
64.9 



20.0 
22.0 
22 5 
23.8 
25.2 
25.3 
26.3 
26.6 
27.7 
29.0 
29.6 
30.2 
30.9 
30.5 
32.7 
32.7 
33.7 
34.4 
34.7 
35.4 
36.8 
36.8 
38.3 
39.6 
40.8 
40.8 
41.5 



5a ni- 
ployed 



5,991 
5.697 
5. 395 
5. 272 
5. 228 
5. 360 
5.089 
5.095 

4. «fi5 
4.919 
5. 139 
.5.078 
4.832 
5.079 
5, 235 
5.096 

5. 218 
.«). 366 
5. m 
5.729 
5.858 
."), ."iefi 
5.944 
6.093 
6.473 
6. 48S 
6, 740 

6.502 
7.360 
7.637 
8.038 
8. 750 
8.946 
9.525 
9.388 
10. 021 
10.676 
11.036 
10.993 
11.516 
11.587 
12.337 
12.716 
13. 303 
13.626 
13. 950 
14.623 
15. 189 
15. 189 
16. 199 
16,947 
17.497 
17.445 
18,217 



Number 
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Table Employment Stotus of the Population/ by Moritol Stotus and Sex, 1947--72 — Continued 

[Nuinbei^ln thousands] 



Marital status and date 



Widowed, Uivorced, 
Separated 

April 1947 

April 1948 

Aorll 1940 

March 1950 

April 1951 

April 1952 

April 1953 

April 1964 

April 1956... 

March 1966 

March 1957 

March 1968 

March 1959 

March i960 

March 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 1965.. 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1967 » 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 



Popula- 
tion 



4, m 
4,204 
4,174 
4.149 
4,438 
4, 186 
4, 678 
4,947 
4.902 
4,922 
4, 776 
4,949 
4,961 
4,794 
4,828 
5,203 
5,174 

5, 205 
5,438 
5, 278 
5,525 
5,512 
5,278 
5,501 
5,41fi 
5,688 
5,299 



Male 



Labor force 



Total 



Number 



2, 760 
2,689 
2,545 
2,616 
2, 754 
2,602 
3,060 
3,081 
2, 976 
3.001 
2,795 
2,903 
2,967 
2,845 
2, 829 
2,989 
2,932 
2,933 
3,032 
2,959 
3,027 
3,025 
2,816 
2,977 
2,938 
3,129 
3,322 



65.7 
64.0 
61.0 
63.1 
62.1 
62.2 
65.4 
62.3 
60.7 
61.0 
58.5 
58.7 
59.8 
59.3 
58.6 
57.4 
56.7 
56.3 
55.8 
56.1 
54.8 
54.9 
53.4 
54.1 
54.2 
56.0 
62.7 



Em- 
ployed 



2, 546 
2,539 
2,314 
2,301 
2,616 
2,422 
2, 870 
2, 755 
3,699 
2, 737 
2, 571 
2. 524 
2,651 
2. 542 
2, 490 
2,629 
2, 598 
2,635 
2.724 
2,794 
2,819 
2,817 
2,682 
2,842 
2, 724 
2,850 
3,023 



Unemployed 



Number 



(') 



227 
311 
121 
140 

150 
318 
269 
246 
211 
354 
305 
279 
326 
3i'j5 
322 
286 
297 
160 
190 
190 
124 
124 
192 
257 
274 



Percent 
or labor 
force 



7.6 



8.9 
11.9 
4.4 

5.1 
4.9 

10.3 
9.0 
8.2 
7.5 
12.2 
10.3 
9.8 
11.5 
11.9 
11.0 



5.4 
6.3 
6.3 
4.4 
4.2 
6.5 
8.2 
8.2 



Femaie 



Popula- 
tion 



9,270 
9. 452 
9, 505 
9, 584 
10,410 
10, 456 
11.060 
11,153 
11,718 
11,543 
11,436 
11,780 
12, 148 
12, 150 
12, 559 
12,814 
12,995 
13.326 
13, 71V 
14, 021 
14,551 
H, 521 
14,351 
14,791 
15, 065 
15,505 
15, 496 



Labor force 



Totjil 


Em- 


Unemployed 






ployed 






Jmbcr 


Percent 






Percent 


of [>opu- 




Number 


of labor 




intion 







force 


3, 466 


37.4 


3,309 


157 


4. ft 


3, 659 


38.7 


3, 463 


196 


5.4 


3, 526 


37.1 


3. 324 


202 


5.7 


3, 624 


37.8 


3,364 


260 


7.2 


4.086 


39.2 


3,910 


176 


4.3 


4, 058 


38.8 


3,928 


130 


3.2 


4,319 


39.0 


4,205 


112 


2.6 


4. 391 


39.4 


4,120 


269 


6.1 


4, 643 


39.6 


4.398 


245 


5.3 


4. 549 


39.4 


4.300 


249 


5.5 


4,617 


40.4 


4,417 


200 


4.3 


4,810 


40.8 


4.474 


336 


7.0 


5,009 


41.2 


4,637 


372 


7.4 


4,861 


40.0 


4, 553 


308 


6.3 


5, 270 


42.0 


4,841 


429 


8. 1 


5,012 


39.1 


4.681 


331 


6.6 


5,000 


38.5 


4, 665 


335 


0.7 


5, 157 


38.7 


4,794 


363 


7.0 


5,332 


38.6 


.5.044 


288 


5.4 


5.536 


39.5 


5.278 


258 


4. 7 


5.724 


39.3 


.•i.473 


251 


4.4 


ft, 722 


39.4 


.•). 471 


251 


4.4 


5,600 


39.0 


5. 325 


275 


4.9 


5,802 


39.2 


5, 573 


229 


3.9 


5,891 


39.1 


5.611 


280 


4.8 


5, m 


38.5 


5. 5S2 


382 


6.4 


6, 213 


40.1 


5,838 


375 


6.0 



> Data relate to the civilian population (Including Institutional) 14 year 3 
and over until 1967, 16 and over beginning 1967; beginning 1972, data relate to 
the civilian noninstitutlonal population. Male members of the Armed 
Forces living oft post or with their families on post are included in the male 



population and bb?r force n;5Ura^. 
' Not available. 

' Sse loonotc 1 concerning rAi^lng the lower aBe limit. 



Toble B-2. Labor Force Participation Rates,^ by Marital Stotus, Sex, and Age, 1947-72 



Marital status 
and date 



Single 

April 1947 

April 1948 

April 1949 

March 1950 

April 1951 

April 1952 

April 1953 

April 1954 

April 19.'>5 

March 1056 

March 1957 

Mafoh'1958 

March 1959. 

March 1P60 

March 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1967 a 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

Footnotes at end of table. 



Male 



Female 



Total 2 


Under 

20 
years ' 


20 to 

24 
years 


25 to 

34 
years 


35 to 
44 

years 


45 to 64 years 


65 
years 
and 
over 


Total * 


Under 

20 
years > 


20 to 

24 
years 


25 to 

34 
years 


35 to 

44 
years 


45 to 64 years 


65 
years 
and 
over 


Tota^ 


45 to 
54 


55 to 
64 


Total 


45 to 
54 


55 to 
6i 


63.5 


(») 


(») 


85.0 


85.5 


79. 1 


(») 


(») 


412 


51.2 


(») 


(») 


78.2 


714 


66.3 


(») 




22.7 


64.1 


(»} 


(») 


(») 


(') 


(») 


(») 


(») 


(») 


51.1 


29.3 


78.8 


81.8 


78.1 


61.6 


(») 


(') 


23.2 


64.2 


45.3 


77.1 


86.6 


85.1 


75.1 


(») 


(») 


42.1 


519 


28.8 


75.8 


81.0 


814 


66.8 


(') 


(») 


24.3 


62.6 


42.1 


78.7 


84. 1 


83.6 


74.1 


(») 


0) 


41.0 


5a5 


26 3 


74.9 


84.6 


83.6 


716 


(») 


(') 


23.8 


61.9 


4?. 7 


77.1 


84.3 


8a. 0 


78.5 


(») 


(») 


36.8 


49.6 


2a4 


75.6 


82.0 


81.7 


65.0 


(») 


(') 


18.9 


eao 


4a 7 


79.2 


86.8 


83.7 


76.6 


85.0 


66.2 


2a2 


5a 0 


28.0 


75.9 


83.0 


78.4 


71.9 


78.5 


63. 1 


16.4 


6a2 


41.7 


75.5 


86.1 


81.0 


74.8 


78.1 


718 


312 


48.5 


27.4 


76.2 


81.3 


77.3 


68.3 


72.9 


62.7 


23.2 


6a9 


4a 8 


78.6 


89.2 


Jt3.2 


81.8 


84.1 


78.6 


28.9 


49.0 


27.5 


77.2 


88.7 


77.0 


718 


76.9 


61.1 


17.3 


01.2 


39.4 


76.5 


89.1 


82.2 


86.7 


8S.8 


83.6 


31.6 


46.4 


24.6 


69.6 


819 


81.2 


74,8 


79.4 


61 1 


26.0 


59. S 


39.2 


75.9 


89.7 


85.4 


76.3 


82.0 


67.9 


25.9 


46.4 


24.7 


72.2 


85.5 


7a 5 


711 


74.7 


63.8 


24.3 


57.9 


38.9 


73.2 


8&5 


82.9 


77.0 


83.1 


63.9 


26.8 


46.8 


2&8 


74.6 


79.5 


81.9 


72.9 


78.0 


66.7 


24.5 


57.0 


3&0 


73.9 


87.5 


82.8 


78.1 


83.7 


72.1 


28.9 


45.4 


24.7 


72.9 


811 


711 


72.4 


77.3 


66. 1 


217 


W.O 


36.5 


75.3 


88.2 


85.1 


75.3 


79.7 


69.6 


25.3 


43.4 


24.0 


72.7 


76. 4 


81.8 


71.1 


74.4 


66.4 


213 


55.5 


34.4 


7&6 


85.3 


85.3 


74.4 


77.5 


69.7 


24.3 


44.1 


2.13 


73.4 


79.9 


717 


7S. 1 


80.6 


67.0 


21.6 


55.6 


34.3 


7&3 


87.5 


88.2 


77.6 


82.6 


69.0 


23.0 


44.4 


26.1 


76.5 


79.9 


77.5 


710 


81.8 


68.6 


218 


51.7 


32.4 


•73.9 


87.0 


80.3 


73.4 


76.0 


7ao 


24.8 


41.7 


25.0 


7a 9 


79.8 


77.3 


71.0 


74.1 


67.2 


17.3 


£a5 


31.7 


74.1 


85.5 


81.0 


72.6 


75.7 


69.0 


1&2 


41.0 


23.6 


71.9 


81.4 


82.5 


73.7 


79.2 


67.6 


16.9 


5a8 


33.0 


7a 6 


83.6 


82.8 


73.9 


81.4 


64.5 


213 


40.9 


23.5 


74.0 


87.2 


83.0 


71.3 


75.0 


67.0 


112 


5a 3 


32.0 


72.3 


85.3 


84.6 


72.0 


78.5 


65.1 


lai 


40.5 


23.6 


72.3 


83.4 


77.0 


71.8 


75.7 


68.1 


21.3 


49.7 


34.5 


69.0 


85.1 


84.8 


67.6 


71.6 


63.0 


15.7 


4a8 


25.5 


72.6 


80.9 


75.4 


61».7 


73.6 


85.6 


18.0 


5a 7 


35.8 


69.8 


85.7 


84.6 


69.3 


76.6 


61.8 


16.2 


4L3 


27.3 


70.3 


80.9 


74.5 


67.8 


72.2 


63.2 


17.3 


50.7 


4&6 


69.8 


85.7 


84.6 


69.3 


76.6 


61.8 


16.2 


50.7 


37.2 


7a 3 


819 


74.5 


67.8 


72.2 


63.2 


17.3 


59.6 


46.7 


67.7 


85.2 


80.8 


67.9 


74.8 


57.3 


15.4 


51.3 


37.4 


68.7 


79.8 


77.2 


710 


74.9 


64.8 


18.2 


59.1 


46.0 


67.5 


84.0 


79.2 


69.2 


76.6 


57.8 


18.7 


51.2 


37.1 


69.4 


80.0 


72,3 


67.9 


72.8 


62.S 


18.4 


6a7 


49.0 


69.0 


8&2 


32.3 


66.6 


71.6 


60.2 


21.0 


53.0 


315 


71.1 


817 


73.3 


67.8 


72.3 


63.7 


17.6 


6a2 


47.0 


ea5 


814 


79.3 


'J9.6 


7a 8 


57.9 


21.4 


52,7 


39,6 


69.1 


77.6 


72.8 


69.4 


74.1 


65.2 


17.4 


64.5 


61.1 


73.3 


87.5 . 


86.2 


71.6 


81.2 


58.6 


24.6 


64.9 


41.9 


69.9 


84.7 


71,6 


71.0 


73.0 


69.1 


19.0 



ERIC 



491-855 O - 73 - U 
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Table B-2. Labor Force Participation Rates,^ by Marital Status, Sex, and Age, 1947-72 — Continued 



M8nt&l st&tus 
And dnt? 


Male 


Female 


Total ' 


Under 

20 
years * 


20 to 

24 
years 


25 to 

31 
yeprs 


35 to 
44 

years 


45 to 64 years 


65 
years 
and 
over 


Total ' 


Under 

20 
years * 


20 to 

24 
years 


25 to 

34 
years 


35 to 
44 

years 


45 to 64 years 


65 
years 
and 
over 


TotM 


45 to 
54 


55 to 
64 


Totfll 


45 to 
54 


55 to 
64 


Marribd, Spouse 






































Present 






































April 1P47 


92.6 






97.7 


98.8 


95 0 


ft\ 
\V 


n\ 

r) 


54.5 


20.0 


0) 


C) 


19.3 


.25.8 


18. 4 


(•) 


(') 


4. t 


April 1948 


92.6 


(«) 


(») 


(«) 


(«) 


fi) 
\'/ 




0) 


22.0 


21.2 


24.9 


22.2 


27.3 


19, 4 




(') 


6.1 


April 1949 


92.2 


(') 


94.9 


97.7 


9&7 


94.3 






51.9 


22.5 


18.6 


24.5 


22.7 


28.5 


20. 6 


(> 


(") 


5.2 


March 1D60 


91 6 


92. 6 


94. 6 


97. 0 


98. 8 


92.8 








23. 8 


24. 0 


^ 0 


23. 8 


28. 5 


21.8 


1 


(«) 


6. 4 


April IWl 


91. 7 


96! 7 


95. 6 


08. 2 


98. 4 


93. 5 


(') 






25 2 


17. 6 


29 1 


25 6 


30, 5 


23.7 


(') 


(«) 


6. 5 




9L7 


97.0 


97.9 


99.0 


98! 8 


93. 8 


97. 1 


89.3 


47.8 


25! 3 


21! 0 


25! 8 


25! 4 


31.7 


24. 1 


29,0 


16.9 


.1.9 


April IflM 


91.5 


100.0 


96.1 


98,7 


98.8 


94. 0 


97.6 


91.0 


412 


26.3 


20.8 


28.2 


25.2 


33.6 


25.7 


30 8 


17,6 


6.0 


April 1954 


01. 6 


91. 6 


9&0 


98.9 


99. 0 


94. 9 


97.8 


90.9 


47. 1 


26. 6 


20. 9 


25. 6 


26i 3 


33. 1 


26.9 


31,0 


2a7 


5.4 


April 1956 


90. 7 


98. 8 


94.5 


98.8 


98. 8 


93. 8 


07.4 


8S.8 


44,2 


27.7 


19. 8 


29.4 


26i 0 


33.7 


20.0 


sao 


21,3 


7.6 


March 1966 


91.0 


95. 5 


95.5 


98.7 


99. 2 


94.6 


97.8 


oa 1 


44.8 


29.0 


27. 6 


3a9 


26i 3 


34.3 


31.5 


36.5 


23.5 


7.8 




90.6 


97. 9 


95.9 


98.7 


98.7 


94.4 


97.6 


90. 1 


42.4 


29. 6 


24. 0 


3a 2 


27. 1 


35.7 


32.2 


37,2 


24.6 


6.3 


Mnrnh 1Q1R 


90. 2 


95. 5 


96. 6 


98. 7 


98.7 


94. 0 


07.2 


89. 4 


40. 6 


3a 2 


25. 9 


3a 7 


27.4 


36. 7 


32.6 


38,2 


23.8 


6.7 


Hfornh lOm 


89.6 


95. 7 


95. 6 


98. 6 


98.9 


94.0 


97.3 


89. 3 


38.2 


30.0 


28. 1 


3a6 


28. S 


36. 9 


33. 9 


40,3 


24.0 


6.4 




88. 9 


96, 0 


97. 6 


96.6 


98.4 


93.0 


96.6 


87. & 


37. 1 


3a 5 


25. 3 


3a 0 


27.7 


30.2 


34.2 


40,5 


24.3 


5. 0 




89.3 


08. 3 


97.4 


99.0 


98. 6 


93.7 


97.0 


89. 1 


37.6 


32.7 


27. 8 


32.4 


29.2 


38.4 


37.3 


42,4 


29.3 


7.3 


Mori^h 1QA9 


88.3 


95. 2 


96.0 


98. 7 


98. e 


93. 6 


97. 1 


88.8 


35.0 


32. 7 


27. 5 


31.6 


29.4 


39.0 


37.2 


42.6 


29.0 


7.6 




88. 1 


97. 8 


96.5 


98.6 


98.9 


93.6 


9V. 3 


88.4 


32.3 


33.7 


29. 8 


33.2 


30 0 


39.8 


38.9 


44,4 


3a 4 


6,4 


If a M h 1 QAA 


87.8 


95. 3 


96.7 


98. 5 


98.4 


03.2 


97.4 


87. 4 


31. 0 


34.4 


31. 1 


36. 6 


30 6 


39.4 


39.5 


44.8 


31.3 


7.6 


Mnrph lOAJt 


87. 7 


94. 3 


96.6 


98.5 


98.2 


92.8 


96.8 


87. 1 


31. 1 


34.7 


27. 0 


35.6 


32. 1 


40.6 


39.0 


44,0 


31.4 


7.6 


Ufarnh 1QAA 


87.2 


91. 5 


96.9 


9&6 


96. 1 


92.5 


96.6 


80.7 


29.8 


35.4 


34.3 


?8.1 


32. S 


41.3 


39.5 


44,9 


31.3 


6.8 




87. 0 


93. 9 


96.6 


f8. 5 


98.2 


92. 1 


96.6 


S6.0 


28.8 


36.8 


30. 6 


41.1 


35. 0 


42.7 


4a 4 


44,9 


33.5 


A.6 


M arnh 1QA7 1 


87. 0 


93. 8 


96.6 


98.6 


98.2 


92. 1 


06.6 


86.0 


28.8 


36.8 


31. 5 


41. 1 


35 0 


42.7 


40 4 


44,9 


33.5 


6.6 


Maroh lOAfl 


86.9 


04. 7 


95.3 


08. 5 


98.4 


92. 2 


96.3 


86. 8 


29.6 


38.3 


36. 3 


42.7 


36.6 


43.0 


42.2 


46.0 


35.1 


6.5 


Mernh 1 QftO 


86.0 


95. 6 


96. 0 


98.3 


98.2 


01. 6 


05.9 


86.0 


30.9 


39. 6 


35. < 


47.0 


36. 0 


<5.4 


43. 1 


48,2 


• 35.4 


7.6 




86.9 


95. 5 


95.0 


98.2 


98. 1 


01. 6 


96. 1 


85.7 


30.2 


40.8 


36. 0 


47. 4 


39.3 


47. 2 


44. 1 


40,6 


35,8 


7.9 


Mavnh 1091 


85.9 


90. 9 


94. 8 


97.8 


97.9 


91.2 


96.0 


85. 1 


27.8 


4a 8 


37.0 


47.0 


39.9 


47.6 


44,0 


4ao 


36.7 


7.4 


Aiarcn iv/^. . 


85.5 


93. 5 


95.2 


96.0 


97.9 


90.6 


95.3 


84.6 


26.6 


41.5 


39.0 


48.6 


41.3 


48.6 


44.2 


50,6 


35,4 


7.3 


Wn>owED, 






































Divorced, 






































Separated 






































April 1947 


66.7 




(') 


85.2 


89.6 


78.8 






32.8 


37.4 


(•) 


(«) 


63.8 


67.6 


45.4 






7.6 


April 1948 


64.0 




(») 


O 


0) 


(») 




^ 




38.7 


41.0 


67.0 


64.7 


67.9 


48,9 






a5 


April 1949 


60.9 




60.9 


78.0 


87.1 


74.9 






32.2 


37.1 


39.7 


47.6 


59.2 


6S.4 


46.7 






8.6 


March I960. 


63.0 




76.0 


83.8 


83.4 


83.1 


i 




3a2 


37.8 


(') 


45.5 


ffX3 


65.4 


5a2 






8,8 


April 1951 


62. 1 


i 


81.7 


8L8 


87.4 


77.8 




u 


27.6 


39.3 


39. 1 


^.5.3 


58.7 


69.0 


5l:5 


(«) 


(«) 


9.2 


April 1962 


62.2 




78.2 


81.1 


88.2 


79.0 


79.1 


78.9 


27,3 


38.S 


41.0 


59.0 


63.0 


68.7 


49.6 


61,5 


39,5 


8.2 


Aprill963 


65.4 




(«) 


82.9 


92,1 


84.2 


89.6 


79.9 


29.2 


39.1 


47.8 


52.0 


61.2 


67.2 


52.4 


64,7 


42,6 


9, 1 


April 1964 


62.7 




82.2 


76.3 


90.6 


78,8 


83.7 


74.4 


22.7 


39.4 


48.6 


47.6 


62.7 


69.3 


52,0 


61,8 


44,6 


9,8 


April 1955 


^. i 




(«) 


80.9 


83.6 


78,6 


85.6 


72.7 


2&4 


39.6 


37.3 


55.1 


60.5 


64.6 


53.3 


64.1 


45, 1 


ia7 


March I95f> 


61.^ 




82.8 


79.7 


86.6 


78,0 


80.6 


75.3 


27.2 


39.4 


35.3 


40.5 


60.6 


66.8 


55.8 


63.0 


5a6 


ia2 


March 1957 


58.6 




85.8 


81.2 


86.8 


76.3 


82.8 


69.7 


24.5 


4a 4 


35.6 


53. 1 


62. 1 


69.4 


56.0 


66.4 


47,8 


12,3 


March 1968 


68.7 




77.2 


79.0 


87.1 


77.3 


80.5 


74.6 


23.0 


4a s 


31.8 


69.6 


62.6 


69.9 


58.3 


68.2 


5a 9 


11.2 


March 1959 


59.8 




69.2 


8a 0 


87.1 


77.2 


82.8 


72.4 


2a8 


41.2 


34.5 


67.6 


61.4 


65.7 


60.3 


68.6 


53,9 


11,0 


March 1960 


59.3 




88.6 


82.3 


84.1 


^ 1 


84.3 


72.6 


18.2 


40.0 


37.3 


54.6 


55.5 


67.4 


58.3 


68.2 


50,7 


11,0 


March 1961 


68.6 




81.0 


81.3 


81.6 


78.2 


83.1 


73. 1 


21.2 


42.0 


42.3 


58.6 


61.5 


72.2 


59,7 


60,0 


51,5 


12,0 


March 1962 


57.4 


^1 


70.7 


8a8 


85.0 


77.4 


82.6 


71.7 


16.7 


39. 1 


34.0 


64.7 


67.5 


63.3 


60.2 


71,0 


52,0 


11,2 


March 1963 


56.7 


(«) 


71. S 


79.0 


82.4 


77.2 


83.4 


70.6 


16.3 


38.5 


36l6 


58.1 


56.5 


66.8 


59.1 


67,8 


52,5 


9,8 


March 1964 


56.3 


(«) 


79.7 ] 


82.9 


81.6 


77.3 


82.6 


7U8 


17.1 


38.7 


28.7 


6a 3 


60.3 


63.7 


60.4 


70 2 


53,1 


ia3 


March 1965 


66.8 




65.0 


79.0 


82.1 


77.2 


81.6 


72.6 


18.8 


38.0 


36.2 


58.6 


62.8 


d.'i.o 


59,8 


67,0 


53,3 


lao 


March 1966 


56.1 




8A.6 


82.4 


84.6 


76.3 


80.6 


70.9 


14.8 


39.5 


45 0 


55.3 


58.5 


67.2 


61,3 


69,0 


55,4 


la? 


March 1967. 


54.8 




78.4 


81.0 


82.6 


74-6 


81.4 


68.0 


1S.2 


39.3 


3&7 


60.9 


62.4 


68.9 


60,2 


69,1 


53,5 


9,6 


March 1967*1 


54.9 




78.4 


81.0 


82.6 


74.6 


81.4 


6S.0 


16.2 


39.4 


41. 1 


60.9 


62.4 


68.9 


60,2 


69. 1 


53,5 


9.6 


March 1968 


53.6 




6S.4 


81.9 


85.4 


72.4 


PC. 7 


64-0 


14.0 


30-0 


51. 1 


62.0 


61.1 


68.8 


60.4 


69.2 


54.1 


9,4 


March 1969 


54.1 


(») 


72.9 


sa? 


82.6 


73.6 


85.1 


60.1 


14.0 


30.2 


51.8 


62.9 


63.5 


66.4 


60.8 


6a5 


55.0 


ia2 


March 1970 


54.2 


(») 


73.2 


75.6 


80.6 


719 


83.6 


67. 8 


16.5 


30.1 


46.5 


69.7 


65.1 


67.9 


60,7 


69.1 


54,6 


9,0 


March 1971 


65.0 


(») 


84.6 


83.9 


80.6 


71- 0 


77.8 


63.7 


13.0 


38.5 


44-1 


59.9 


60.9 


67.0 


60,2 


68,4 


53.9 


8,9 


March 1972 


62.7 


(») 


88.4 


91.5 


91.0 


73.9 


83.6 


64.4 


17.0 


40.1 


44.6 


67,6 


62.1 


. 71.7 


61,1 


69.1 


54.9 


9,8 



t Percent of population in the latx}r force. See footnote 1, table B-1, 16 years and over are included. 

* Prior to the raising of the lower age limit in 1967, the total included persons > Not available. 

14 years and over and the column showing "under 20 years" included peisons * Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 

14 to 19 years; in accordance with the change introduced In 1967, only persons * Percent not shown where bate Is less than 75,000. 
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Table Employment Stottis of Head in Husband-Wife Families,^ by Employment Stotiis of Family 

Men^bers^r Selecfed Date$, 1955-72 



Bmployment status of head and date 



Head in Labor Force' 

April 1955 

March 1958 

March 1959 

March 1960 

March 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 1966 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1068 

March 1969 

March 1«70 

March 1971 

Search 1972 

Head Employed * 

April 1955 

March 1958 

March 1959 

March i960 

Mbrch 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963. .-. 

March 1964. 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1068 

March lft89 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

Head Unemployed 

April 1955 

March 1958 

March 1959 

March i960 

March 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1968.... 

March 1969.. t 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972..... 



ToUl 
(thousands) 



34.064 
34,412 
34,625 
35,041 
35, 463 
35,713 
36,079 
36,286 
36, 545 
36, 763 
37,060 
37,668 
38,144 
38,639 
38, 496 
39,116 



32,803 
32,298 
33, 149 
33,579 
33, 428 
34, 185 
34. 595 
35, 052 
35,512 
35,918 
36.305 
36,945 
37,523 
37,667 
37, 146 
37,855 



1,171 
2,114 
1,477 
1,462 
2,025 
]|,528 
1,484 
1,234 
1,033 
847 
765 
723 
621 
972 
1,350 
1.261 



Percent dlstrlbotlon 



Total 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
:oao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100. Q 



Family member In labor force * 



Total 



39.9 
41.9 
43.3 
43.0 
45.0 
45.0 
4a 5 
47.6 
47.4 
48.7 
50.4 
50.7 
51.8 
53.1 
53.6 
54.6 



39.6 
41.4 
43.1 
42.7 
44.6 
44.7 
4&2 
47.3 
47.2 
48.6 
50.3 
50.6 
51.8 
53.1 
53.4 
54.5 



48.8 
49.0 
49.0 
49.7 
51.4 
50.9 
53.2 
54.4 
54.6 
50.1 
56.3 
51.7 
51.7 
56.1 
57.2 
56.4 



By relationship to head 



Wife only 



26.0 
26.1 
25.8 
27.6 
28.1 
28.7 
28.8 
29.6 
29.8 
30.7 
32.6 
33.4 
34.5 
34.7 
35.1 



23.6 
26.5 
25.8 
25.5 
27.3 
27.8 
28.6 
28.6 
29.4 
29.7 
30.5 
32.5 
33.4 

•v. a 

34.5 
34.9 



31.3 
32.4 
32.6 
32.1 
34.1 
34.1 
S2.3 
36.6 
36.6 
31.9 
36.7 
36.9 
36.2 
41.8 
41.2 
40.6 



^'^« and 

other 
member 



4.9 
5.4 

ai 

6.2 
6.6 
6.5 
6.9 
7.6 
7.3 
8.2 
8.8 
8.3 
8.9 
9.3 
9.2 
&.9 



4.8 

5.3 

ao 
ai 
a6 
a4 

a 9 

7.6 
7.3 
8.1 
8.8 
8.3 

a9 



a6 
a9 

7.1 

ao 
as 

8.6 
9.0 
7.7 
7.8 

ia4 
ai 

7.3 
8.3 
7.6 
10.5 
7.5 



Other 
member 
only 



11.2 
10.5 
11.2 
11.1 
10.8 
ia4 

las 

11.1 

las 
ia7 
ia9 

9.8 
9.4 
9.3 
9.6 
9.6 



11.2 

ia5 

11.3 
11.2 
10 8 
10 5 
10.8 
11.2 

ia& 

10.8 
10.6 
9.8 
9.5 
9.4 
0.8 
9.7 



ia8 

9.7 
9.3 
9.6 

ia8 

8.3 
11.9 

lai 

10.3 
7.8 

10.5 
7.5 
7.2 

a7 

5.5 
8.3 



By employment status 



All uii> 
employed 




38.2 
38.8 
4a 1 
40.1 
41.2 
42.0 
43.3 
44.3 
44.6 
4^2 
47.9 
4&5 
46.8 
50.7 
50.3 
51.6 



38.0 
38.8 
40.1 
40.0 
41.2 
41.9 
43.2 
44.3 
44.5 
46.3 
47.9 
416 
49.9 
50.7 
50.4 
51.7 



42.4 
39.3 
40.8 
41.7 
41.5 
42.6 
45.7 
44,4 
47.5 
42.9 
48.2 
43.9 
45.4 
50.8 
49. 1 
47.7 



1.8 
3.0 
3.2 
2.9 
3.8 
3.0 
3.3 
3.3 
2,9 
2.4 
2.5 
2.1 
1.9 
2.5 
3.2 
3.0 



1.6 
2.6 
2.9 
2,7 
3.5 
2.8 
3.0 
3.1 
2,7 
2,3 
2,4 
2,0 
1,9 
2,4 
3,0 
2,8 



a4 

9.1 
8,2 
7.9 
9,9 
8,3 
7.5 

lao 

7,2 
7.2 
8,1 
7,7 

a2 

5,4 

8.1 
8,7 



No family 

member in 
labor 
force 



60,1 
58. 1 
5a7 
57.0 
5a 0 
55.0 
63.6 
52.4 
52.6 
51,3 
4a 6 
49,3 
4a 2 
4a 9 
46.5 
46,4 



6a4 
5a6 
5a9 
57.3 
55.4 
55.8 
53.8 
52.7 
62,8 
61.4 
49.7 
49.4 
4a 'i 
46.9 
46.6 

4a 6 



61.2 
51.0 
51, 0 
50,3 
4a 6 
49,0 
4^8 
4a 6 

4a 4 

49.9 
43.7 
4a 3 
4a 3 
43.9 
42.8 
43,6 



» The number of men Iti husbartd-vlfe families shown here Is smaller than 
the number shown as married with spouse present in tahle B-1 because it 
excludes married couples living in households where a relative is the head. 



' This category may also include a wife or other member who is unem- 
ployed. 

* Includes members of the Armed Forces living off post or with their famllie s 
on post. 
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Toble 



April 1948... 
April 1040... 
March iflSO,. 
April 1051... 
April I9fi2... 
April 1053... 
April lOM... 
April im.„ 
March 1956.. 
March 1857.. 
March 1858.. 
March 1859.. 
March 1860.. 
March 1961.. 
March 1962.. 
March 1963.. 
March 1864.. 
March 1966.. 
March 1968., 
March 1967., 
March 1868.. 
March 1869.. 
March 1970., 
March 1971., 
March 1672.. 



Lobor Force Status and Lobor Force Participation Rates ^ of Morrled Wom^n, Husband Present, 
by Presence and Age of Children, 1948^72 



Data 









Children under 6 years 




No children 


Children 6 








Total 


under 18 


to 17 years 










Shears 


only 


Total 


No children 


Children 6 










e to 17 yean 


to 17 years 



April 1048.. 
April 1049.. 
March 1950. 
April 19«1.. 
April 1932.. 
April 1963.. 
April 1954.. 
April 1935.. 
March 1856. 
March 1957. 
Msrch 1958. 
March 1959. 
March I960. 
March t96l. 
March 1962. 
March 1963. 
March 1864. 
March 1865, 
M»rch 1866. 
March 1967. 
March 1968. 
March 1869 
March 1870. 
March 1971. 
March 1072. 



Numl-?r in labor force (thousands) 



7,653 


4,400 


1,027 


1.228 




632 


7,959 


4,544 


2. 130 


1.285 




631 


8,550 


4,046 


2,206 


1.309 


>48 


651 


9,066 


6, 016 


2,400 


1.670 


886 


784 


9,222 


5,042 


2.402 


1,688 


916 


772 


9,753 


5, 130 


2,749 


1,884 


1.047 


837 


9,923 


8,096 


3,019 


1.808 


883 


925 


10, 423 


6,227 


3,183 


2,012 


927 


1,086 


11*126 


8,694 


3,384 


2,048 


971 


1,077 


11,629 


S,S06 


3,617 


2,208 


961 


1,247 


11,826 


6,713 


3,714 
4,055 


^2,309 


1,122 


1,277 


12,206 


8, 670 


2. 471 


1.118 


1.353 


12,253 


8, 692 


4,087 


2,474 

2,661. 


1,123 


1.051 


13,266 


6, 186 


4,419 
4,446 


1,178 


1.483 


13,485 


6, 166 


2.884 


1.282 


1.602 


14,061 


6,366 
6,545 


4,689 
4,866 


3,000 


1,346 


1,660 


14,461 


3,050 


1.408 


1,642 


14,708 


6, 765 


4.830 


3.117 


1,404 


1,7(19 


16, 178 


7,043 


4,040 


3,186 


1.431 


1,755 


16.008 


7, 158 


5,269 


3.480 


1,628 
1,641 


1,851 


16,821 


7.564 


5,693 


3,564 


1,923 


17,596 


7,853 


6, 146 


3.506 


1,766 


1,840 


18, 377- 


8, 174 


6,289 


3,914 


1,874 


2,040 


18,530 


8.432 


6.424 


3.674- 


1.862 


1.812 


19, 249 


8,797 


6.706 


3,746 


2, 014 


1,732 



Labor force participation rate 



22.0 


28.4 


26.0 


10.8 


9.2 


12.7 


22.6 


28.7 


27.3 


11,0 


10. Q 


1Z2 


23.8 


30.3 


28.3 


11.9 


11.2 


72.6 


25.2 


31.0 


30.3 


110 


13.6 


116 


25.3 


sao 


31.1 


13.9 


13.7 


14.1 


26.3 


31.2 


32.2 


16.6 


15.8 


15.2 


26.6 


31.6 


33-2 


119 


113 


15.5 


27.7 


3Z7 


317 


16.2 


15.1 


17.3 


20.0 


35.3 


36.4 


16,9 


15.6 


16.1 


29.6 


35.6 


36.6 


17.0 


15.9 


17.9 


3a2 


35.4 


37.6 


18,2 
18.7 


18.4 


18,1 
10.0 


3a9 


35.2 


39.8 


18.3 


30.5 


317 


30.0 


18.6 


18.2 


18.0 


3Z7 


37.3 


41.7 


2ao 


19.6 


20.3 


32.7 


36.3 


41.8 


21.3 


21.1 


21.5 


33.7 


37.4 


41.5 


22.6 


22.4 


22.6 


314 


37.8 


43.0 


22.7 


23.6 


21.0 


317 


38.3 


42.7 


2.3.3 


23.8 


22.8 


35.4 


38.4 


43.7 


212 


210 


24.3 


36i8 


38.9 


46.0 


26.6 


26.9 


28.2 


38.3 


40.1 


46.9 


27.6 


27.8 


27.4 


39.6 


41.0 


48.6 


28.5 


29.3 


27.8 


40.8 


42.2 


49.2 


3a3 


3a2 


30.5 


40.8 


42.1 


49.4 


29.6 


3ao 


29.3 


41.6 


42.7 


50.2 


30.1 


31.1 


29.1 



' Percent «f cIvUIbh nonlnstltutlonttl population In the l&bor force. 
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Table B-5. Employed Mokfled Women, Husband Present by Occupation Grou|^, 1^47-72 




April 1047.. 
April 1948.. 
April 1949.. 
March 1950. 
April 1951 
April 1952. . 
April 1953.. 
April 1954.. 
April 1955.. 
March 1956. 
March 195? _ 
March 1958. 
March 1959. 
March i960. 
March I9dl.. 
March 1962. 
March 1963.. 
March 1964.. 
March 1965. . 
March 1966.. 
March 196?.. 
March 196S.. 
March 1969.. 
March 1970. . 
March 1071.. 
MansU 1972.. 



i Not available. 



- • occupational data are not strictly comparable 

with ataUstlcs for earlier years, as a result of changes In the occupational 



classification system for the 1970 Census of Population tlmt werr introducod 
into the Current Population Survey in i97l. Tot further explanation, see the 
^f^^f q". Historic Comparability of Labor Force Statistics ut the beginning 
of the Statistical Appendix. 
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Table Labor Force Status of the Civilian Noninstitutional Population 14 to 24 Years Old, by School 

Enrollment, Sex, and Age, October of 1947-71 



School enrollment 
and year 



Enholled 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1965 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Not Enkolled 

1947 

1948 

1949... 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 _ '.. 

1954 

1955... 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964. 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968.... 

1969 

1S70 

1971 



Ekbolled 



1947 0) 

1948 1,855 

1949 1, 877 

1950 2, 421 

1951 2,290 

1952 1, 

1953 1, 

1954 2.332 

1955 2,706 

1956 3,007 

1957 3,161 

1958 3,116 

1959- 3,373 

1960. 3,390 

196K... 3.S51 

1962 3,872 

1963 4,220 

1964 4,316 

1965. 5,075 

1966 5,284 

1967 6,842 

1963 6.167 

1969 : 6,760 

1970 6,815 

1971 7,218 

Footnoted at end of table. 



Both 
sexes, 
14 to 24 
years 



Male 



Female 



8,927 
9,061 
8,846 
9,180 
9.036 
9, 406 
9,700 
10,052 
10,212 
11,013 
11,812 
12,317 
12. 719 
13.409 
14, 582 
15,609 
16, 592 
t7»258 
18,323 
19,016 
10,663 
20,422 
21,184 
21,479 
22,307 



15,330 
14.906 
14,782 
14, 159 
13,034 
12.310 
11,731 
11,696 
11,980 
11,833 
11,917 
12,208 
12, 613 
12,995 
13, 465 
13,304 
13,672 
14,163 
14,435 
14,688 
14,904 
15, 125 
15,550 
16,793 
17,^90 



Total, 
14 to 24 

years 



14 to 17 years 



Total 14 and 15 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
years 



Total, 
20 to 24 14 to 24 
years years 



14 to 17 yean 



Total 1 14 and 15 



16 and 17 



18 and 19 20 to 24 
years years 



Population (thousands) 



4,898 
5, 016 
4,866 
4,982 
4, 750 
6,000 
6,122 
6.410 
5,534 
5.«>15 
6.323 
6^667 
6,849 
7, 247 
7,803 
8,421 
8,047 
«,228 
'9, 881 
10,278 
10,471 
10, 957 
11,332 
11,414 
11,876 



6, 808 
6,606 
6, 574 
6,291 
5,340 
4, 776 
4. 442 
4, 436 
4, 655 
4, 706 
4, 794 
4,935 
5,240 
5,428 
5,638 
5,409 
5,495 
5, 857 
5, 887 
5, 781 
5,889 
5,670 
6,084 
6, 912 
7,317 



(0 

1,265 
1,197 
1,575 
1,428 
1,310 
1,226 
1,496 
1,801 
1,894 
1,990 
2,037 
2,128 
2,171 
2,223 
2,481 
2,711 
2, 732 
3, 213 
3*276 
3, 544 
3<808 
3.966 
3,885 
4.300 



3,364 
3,436 
3.447 
3,568 
3,614 
3, 758 
3,844 
4,002 
4,096 
4,276 
4, 646 
4,854 
5,039 
5,248 
5, 705 
6,032 
6,402 
6,658 
6.613 
6,770 
6.973 
7,200 
7,375 
7,631 
7,719 



900 
759 
729 
659 



642 

585 

526 
524 
455 
495 
479 
496 
485 
409 
395 
397 
455 
398 
389 
376 
390 
410 



744 

833 
775 
1,066 
1,012 
946 
855 
1,031 
1,185 
1,193 
1,276 
1,276 
1.353 
1,386 
1,352 
1, 437 
1,597 
1,646 
1.838 
1.808 
1,967 
2.042 
2,074 
2,079 
2,302 



(0 

s:! 

(') 
(•) 
(•) 

2,214 

2,232 
2,285 
2,482 
2, 729 
2, 751 
2, 716 
2, 878 
3, 394 
3, 576 
3, 466 
3,479 
3,546 
3,640 
3. 738 
3, 837 
3,823 
3,994 
4t0SO 



(') 
(0 
(') 
(0 
(') 
(') 

90 
103 
74 
67 
89 
61 
61 
67 
45 
46 
" 34 
35 
47 
66 
71 
75 
72 
52 



(0 
0) 
(') 
(0 
(0 

1, 630 
1, 770 
1.811 
1,794 
1,917 
2,103 
2,323 
2,370 
2,311 
2,456 
2.936 
3,179 
3,067 
3, 130 
3,235 
3,363 
3.452 
3, 537 
3,639 



(«) 
(0 
(») 

602 
418 
423 
450 
398 
406 
418 
435 
418 
364 
349 
363 
420 
351 
323 
305 
315 
338 
328 



587 
682 
593 
680 
534 
612 
042 
730 
752 
809 
780 
898 
918 
1,063 
1,170 
1,212 
1,180 
1,238 
1,689 
I. Ml 
1.636 
1,891 
1.S86 
1.822 
1,939 



1.282 
1.306 
1,286 
1.224 
1.114 
1,032 
.1.063 
1.067 
1.018 

984 
1.021 

9^4 
1.097 
1. 158 
1.237 
1,154 
1,135 
1,196 
1.351 
1.346 
1.272 
1.242 
1.288 
1. 527 
l,56i 



947 

898 
827 
733 
802 
630 
636 
677 
686 
830 
897 
915 
892 
936 
988 
1. 177 
1.365 
1.332 
1.559 
1.667 
1. 862 
1.866 
2,071 
2.061 
2.217 



4.626 
4.642 
4.558 
4,408 

3. 508 
3.102: 
2,79a 
2,8611 
3.1111 
3.19» 
3,31S 
3.446 
3.664 
3, 774 
3,916 
3, 846 
3.965 
4, 264 
4, 081 
4, 037 
4,228 
4.252 
4,406 
4,975 
5.373 



4,029 
4, 046 

3.981 
4. 207 
4.286 
4. 406 
4. 579 
4. 642 
4, 677 
5. 098 
5, 489 
5,651 
5. 870 
6.162 
6, 719 
7. 188 
7, 645 
8,030 
8.462 
8,738 
9. 192 
9. 465 
9. 852 
10.065 
10. 432 



8,521 



S,208 
7,858 
7.694 
7.534 
7.289 
7.260 
7.326 
7. 127 
7.123 
7. 273 
7.373 
7. 567 
7.827 
7.895 
8,077 
8,306 
r*, 548 
8. 907 
9.015 
9.255 
9. 466 
9.881 
10.073 



Labor force (thousands) 



(•) 


(0 


149 


(>) 


(») 




190 


241 


(?) 




163 


258 


(») 


(0 


245 


264 


(0 


(«) 


172 


244 


(') 


(0 


192 


172 


382 


473 


206 


165 


462 


569 


200 


2ftS 


510 


675 


330 


286 


547 


646 


319 


382 


582 


694 


299 


415 


514 


762 


309 


452 


574 


779 


330 


445 


580 


806 


371 


414 


617 


735 


382 


489 


651 


786 


423 


621 


608 


989 


433 


681 


612 


1,034 


446 


640 


698 


1,140 
1,204 


611 


764 


604 


690 


778 


643 


1,324 


656 


921 


717 


1,325 


811 


'955 


6G4 


1.410 


821 


1, 071 


704 


1.375 


750 


1.056 


840 


1.462 


835 


1.163 



3. 373 
3.388 
3.331 
3. 420 
3.602 
3. 682 
3. 695 

3. 782 
3. 8r3 
4. 138 

4, 421 
4. 591 
4,796 
4,994 
5, 458 
5,708 
6,115 
6,356 
6,420 
8,523 
6,663 
6, 919 
7, 078 
7, 267 
7,426 



855 
760 
797 
735 
628 
652 
652 
644 
674 
602 
612 
651 
.594 
603 
570 
611 
563 
587 
496 
500 
532 
489 
327 
512 
603 



(') 
(0 
(•) 
(0 
(0 
(•) 

2.145 
2.145 
2.231 
2.404 
2,599 
2.664 
2.603 
2, 763 
3. 227 
3.422 
3.347 
3,353 
3, 434 
3.526 
3,635 
3,727 
3.819 
3, 878 
3.963 



(») 
(') 
(') 
(») 
(») 
<») 

75 
103 
90 
80 
102 
86 
80 
66 
93 
95 
67 
62 
44 
56 
67 
83 
72 
77 
62 



(') 
(») 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(') 

1,550 
1. 637 
1.642 
1,734 
1.822 
1.927 
2, 193 
2.231 
2.231 
2, 286 
2.768 
3,003 
2.986 
2.997 
3.028 
3. 192 
3. 259 
3.389 
3.463 



(») 
(») 
(0 
(») 
(') 
(') 

577 
541 
584 
522 
510 
565 
514 
537 
477 
516 
496 
505 
452 
444 
465 
406 
455 
435 
441 



420 
452 
435 
519 
440 
450 
538 
538 
480 
698 
629 
667 
683 
754 
782 
932 
881 
958 
1.241 
1,335 
1.390 
1.424 
1.465 
1,502 
1.617 



1.848 
1,770 
1,748 
1.613 
1. 626 
1.590 
1,642 
1.580 
1.655 
1,587 
1,611 
1,599 
1,655 
1.758 
1,950 
1,831 
1.847 
1.884 
2,048 
2,202 
2.061 
2,031 
2.040 
2,107 
2.111 





393 


(») 


0) 


89 


(•) 


590 


478 


(') 


(») 


65 


48 


680 


502 


(') 


0) 


106 


72 


846 


614 




(') 


144 


87 


862 


656 


0) 


(») 


126 


80 


670 


512 


(») 


(') 


76 


82 


662 


474 


197 


277 


96 


92 


836 


592 


203 


389 


126 


118 


905 


634 


282 


352 


135 


136 


1.113 


774 


310 


464 


162 


177 


1. m 


795 


310 


485 


167 


209 


1. 079 


717 


285 


432 


211 


151 


1. 245 


872 


357 


515 


196 


177 


1. 219 


841 


336 


505 


210 


168 


1.328 


900 


439 


461 


235 


103 


1.391 


940 


413 


527 


203 


248 


1.509 


1,007 


348 


659 


253 


249 


1.583 


1,071 


388 


6S3 


241 


271 


1.862 


1, 185 


410 


775 


360 


317 


2,008 


1. 218 


407 


811 


447 


348 


2.298 


1.367 


525 


842 


433 


493 


2.359 


1.417 


508 


900 


453 


489 


2.784 


1.606 


£16 


1.090 
1. 134 


537 


641 


2,930 


1. 710 


576 


566 


654 


2,918 


1.661 


677 


1,084 


898 


659 
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Table ft-^. Labor Force Status of the CiviHan NoninsHtutionai Popuistion 14 to 24 Years Old, by School 
Enrollmentr Sex, and Agor October of 1947-71 — ^Continued 



School enrollment- 
tin<l year 



Not Enrolled 

1947. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

im 

19M 

1965.-: 

1966 

1957 

1958- 

1959- -- 

1960 

1961 

1962-- 

1963 

1964 

1965- - 

1966- - 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 



Enroixcd 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 - 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963.. 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1S68 

1980 

1970 

1971 

Not Enrolled 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956...- 

1957 

1958 , 

1«9 

1960 , 

1961 . 

1962. 

1963... 

1964 

1965 . 

1966 

1987 

1988 

1969 

1970 

1971 



Both 
sexes, 
14 to 24 
years 



Male 



Female 



Total, 
14 to 24 


14 to 17 years 


18 and 19 


20 to 24 


Total, 
14 to 24 


Vk to 17 years ; ' 

' IS finrt IB ! • 


yoars 


Total 


14 and 15 


16 and 17 


years 


years 


years 


Total 


14 and 15 


> years 
16 and 17 1 



20 to 24 
years 



Labor force (thousands)— Continued 



(>) 


(») 


808 


10, 421 


6,304 


680 


10,306 


6,181 


625 


10,049 


5,958 


578 


8,920 


5,064 


512 


8, 194 


4,438 


566 


7,823 


4,204 


500 


7,691 


4,044 


407 


8.165 


4,400 


438 


8, 073 


4,390 


422 


7, 975 


4,607 


362 


8.296 


4,643 


399 


8,530 
8, 913 


4,931 


366 


5, 124 


383 


9,230 


5,228 


353 


9. 149 


5,071 


304 


9,314 


5, 158 


293 


9, 892 


5,490 


273 


10, 131 


5,518 


356 


10,333 


5, 414 


276 


10,534 


5,454 


264 


10, 637 


5.336 


240 


11,207 


5,597 


264 


12,208 


6,317 


285 


12, 729 


6, 701 


282 



(>) 
(>) 

0) 

(>) 



(0 

(>) 
(>) 
(>) 

(0 



434 

355 
374 
382 
331 
34^ 
335 
356 
321 
278 
273 
263 
342 
258 
2U 
217 
247 
256 
241 



1,199 
1,248 
1,214 
1,172 
1,058 
960 
1,019 
955 
965 
892 
947 
924 
1,019 
1,075 
1,115 
1,065 
1,061 
1,100 
1,232 
1,192 
1,118 
1.091 
1,136 
1,324 
1,386 



(•) 

4,376 
4,342 
4*209 
3,494 

2.912 
2.685 
2.682 
3,007 
3, 076 
3, 198 
3,320 
3,546 
3,666 
3,760 
3,702 
3,804 
4,117 
3,930 
3,946 
4,072 
4.005 
4,197 
4.708 
5,053 



(>) 


464 


0) 


(') 


1, 128 


4,117 


422 


0) 


(») 


1,040 


4,125 


399 


0) 


(') 


1,062 


4, 091 


380 




(') 


979 


3.856 


296 




984 


3.766 


350 




i!l 


960 


3.620 


311 


23 


38fl 


959 


3.647 


257 


29 


228 


957 


3.765 


299 


23 


276 


1.025 


3.683 


282 


23 


259 


959 


3.467 


240 


16 


225 


993 


3.653 


284 


26 


258 


949 


3,509 


250 


20 


230 


951 


3.789 


297 


24 


273 


1.060 


4,002 


263 


20 


243 


1.173 


4,078 


235 


12 


223 


1.130 


4,166 


227 


10 


217 


1, 133 


4.402 


233 


18 


215 


a, 135 


4,613 


205 


11 


194 


1, 297 


4,919 


208 


12 


196 


1,385 


5,080 


208 


14 


200 


t.311 


5,301 


175 


17 


158 


1.278 


5.610 


218 


12 


206 


1,346 


6,891 


' 189 


10 


179 


),342 


6^028 


206 


10 


196 


1.292 



(>) 


(>) 


22.1 


20.5 


25.2 


24.2 


21.2 


24.6 


22.5 


26.3 


31.6 


20.9 


25.3 


3ao 


28.0 


21.0 


26.2 


25.2 


19.5 


23.9 


22.2 


23.2 


27.7 


25.8 


26.5 


ZZB 


28.9 


27.3 


32.0 


27.9 


26.8 


31.5 


27.5 


25.3 


30.6 


26.3 


26.5 


31.1 


26.9 


25.3 


30.0 


26.4 


24.4 


28.3 


23.7 


24.8 


29.5 


23.8 


25.4 


30.3 


24.9 


25.0 


29.6 


24.7 


27.7 


32.6 


27.8 


27.8 


31.9 


26.7 


29.7 


33.8 


28.2 


3a2 


34.8 


28.4 


31.9 


35.0 


28-1 


31.7 


310 


27.6 


32.4 


36.2 


29.8 




(•) 


69.8 


69.9 


95.4 


80.6 


69.7 


94.0 


85.7 


7L0 


94.7 


87.7 


68.4 


94.8 


81.5 


66.6 


9Z9 


88.2 


66.7 


94.6 


85.5 


65.8 


91.2 


8ai 


68.1 


94.5 


81.4 


68.2 


93.3 


80.5 


66.9 


94.0 


79.6 


68.0 


94.1 


80.6 


67.6 


94.1 


76.4 


68.6 


94.4 


?7.2 


68.5 


92.7 


72.8 


68.8 


93.8 


74.3 


68.6 


93.9 


74.2 


69.8 


93.7 


68.8 


70.2 


93.7 


78.2 


70.3 


93.7 


69.3 


70.7 


92.6 


67.9 


70.3 


90.9 


63.8 


72.1 


92.0 


67.7 


72,7 


91.4 


69.5 


73.2 


91.6 


68.9 



Labor force participation rate ' 



(>: 

i 

17.3 

2a7 

22.3 
22.0 
21.3 
18.7 
21.1 
2a2 
18.2 
18.2 
17.5 
17.6 
19.7 
16.6 
17.2 
18.7 
16.9 
17-6 
20.6 



(») 
(») 

0) 

(«) 

C) 

(«) 
(>) 
(>) 
(») 

(0 

22.7 
(«) 



') 
(') 
29.0 
3L2 
37.3 
36.0 
36.2 
36.2 
33.5 
34.0 
3L8 
32.0 
33.7 
32.5 
37.2 
38.5 
40.9 
39.4 

4a8 

38.9 
40.2 



(») 
(0 

(0 

(>) 
86.5 
84.9 
88.4 
84.9 
83.2 
34.5 
80.1 
81.8 
76.8 
76.4 
78.2 
72.5 
81.4 
73.5 
75.5 
7H 
78.4 
75.7 
73.5 



25.4 
27.9 
27.5 
36.0 
ZZ2 
31.4 
3X1 
27.4 
43.9 
39.4 
38.3 
34.4 
35.9 
34.9 
32.6 
34.9 
36.7 
36.0 
36.2 
37.5 
40.1 
42.9 
43.5 
41-2 
43.1 



93.5 
95.6 
94.4 
95.8 
95.0 
93.0 
95.9 
89.5 
94.8 
90.7 
92.8 
93.0 
^9 
92.8 

9ai 

92.3 
93.5 
92.0 
9L2 
88.6 
87.9 
87.8 
88.2 
86.7 
88.6 



(0 
26.8 
31.2 
36.0 
40.5 
27.3 
25.9 
39.1 
41.7 
46.0 
46.3 
49.4 
49.9 
44.2 
49.5 
5Z8 
49.9 
48.0 
49.0 
46.7 
49.5 
51.2 
51.7 
51.2 
52.5 



(>) 
96.3 
05.3 

05^5 

97.1 
03.9 
96.1 
03.7 
96.7 
96.2 
06.4 
06.3 
06.8 
07.1 
96.0 
06.3 
05.9 
06.6 
06.3 
07.7 
06.3 
012 
95.3 
916 
910 



(0 

2, 655 
2,664 
2,732 
2,576 
2.446 
2,350 
2,433 

2, 431 
2,442 
2.234 
2,420 
2, 398 
2,432 
2,566 
2,713 
2. 798 
3.034 

3, 111 
3, 326 
3, 555 
3.848 
1046 
1360 
1530 



0) 


11.7 




(') 


21.2 


(') 


116 


111 




(') 


114 


23.3 


17.1 


15.1 


(>) 


(>) 


24.4 


33.5 


20.1 


18.0 


(0 




27.7 


32 5 


20.1 


18.2 






28.6 


328 


13.9 


13.9 






16.9 


29.9 


115 


12.8- 


9.2 


17.9 


17.8 


26.6 


18.0 


15.7 


9.5 


23.8 


23.4 


36.6 


19.4 


16.4 


12,6 


21.4 


28.1 


42 0 


21.8 


18.7 


12,9 


26.8 


27.1 


48.9 


21.3 


18.0 


11.9 


26.6 


26.6 


47.6 


19.1 


16.6 


10.7 


22.4 


31.6 


38.4 


21.2 


18.2 


13.7 


23.5 


28.7 


45.3 


19.8 


16.8 


1Z2 


22.6 


27-9 


4a6 


19.8 


16.5 


13.6 


20.7 


3ai 


40.3 


19.4 


16.5 


IZl 


23.1 


21.8 


45.3 


19.7 


16.5 


ia4 


23.8 


28.7 


38.4 


lW-7 


16.8 


11.6 


22.7 


25.2 


37.8 


22.0 


18.5 


11.9 


26.0 


29.0 


39.6 


23.0 


18.7 


11.5 


27.1 


33.5 


39.0 


25.0 


20.5 


114 


27.8 


31.2 


43.7 


219 


20.5 


13.6 


28.5 


31.8 


43.6 


28.3 


22.7 


ia5 


33.4 


36.7 


49.0 


29.1 


23.5 


119 


33,0 


37-7 




28.0 


22.4 


116 


31.3 


37.0 


47.4 


0) 


54.3 




(») 


61.0 


(>) 


49.6 


55.5 




(») 


58.8 


46.0 


5a2 


50.1 




(>) 


60.8 


47-0 


5ZQ 


51.7 


0) 


(') 


6a7 


49.5 


50.1 


47.1 


(0 


(>) 


60-5 


47.4 


49.9 


53.7 


(>) 


(>) 


60.4 


46.2 


49.7 


47.7 


(») 


49.9 


6Z2 


46.1 


50.2 


39.9 


(») 


42,1 


60.6 


48.3 


51.3 


414 




47.3 


6L9 


48.6 


5L7 


46.8 


i») 


49.6 


60.4 


49.5 


48.7 


39.2 


(») 


44.1 


61.6 


45.6 


5a2 


43.6 


C) 


45.7 


56.3 


4&2 


48.8 


42,1 


(») 


44.7 


57.5 


46.8 


50.1 


49.3 


(») 


5G.8 


60.3 


46.7 


51.1 


46.1 




50.9 


60.2 


48.4 


51.7 


38.5 


(») 


43.2 


61.7 


49.8 


51.5 


40.3 


(») 


43.8 


61.3 


49.3 


53.0 


41.1 


(«) 


4Z6 


60.2 


51-8 


54.0 


41.3 


(«) 


42.9 


63.3 


51.8 


55.2 


41.6 


(«) 


411 


6Z9 


53.6 


56.4 


40.2 


(0 


43.0 


63.6 


56.4 


57.3 


35.S 


2a5 


38.9 


62.9 


57.1 


59.3 


41.4 


(•) 


45.3 


66.0 


5&6 


59.6 


38i9 


13.0 


41.1 


63.7 


60.0 


59.8 


41.0 


(•) 


44.4 


61.2 


60.7 



i Not ayoilable. 

* Percent of the civilian noninstitutional population in the dviUsn labor 
force, 

< Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 



* Percent not shown where base is less than 75,000- 

NotK: Because the number of 14- to 15-year-olds who are not enrolled in 
school is yery small, the sampling variability for this group is relatively high. 
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Table B-7. Employment Status of the Civilian Noninstttutionol Popu!< 

Enrollment^ Sex, ond Age, October of 1 



Enrolled 



1047. 
1048.. 
1040.. 
1050.. 
1051.. 
1062.. 
1053.. 
1054.. 
1055.. 
1050.. 
1067.. 
1058.. 
1060.. 
1060.. 
1061.. 
1062.. 
1063.. 
1064.. 
1065.. 
1066.. 
1067.. 
1968.. 
1060.. 
1070.. 
1971,. 



School enrollment 
&n6. year 


Both 
Sexes, 
14 to 24 
years 


Male 




Total, 
14 to 24 
years 


14 to 17 years 


18 and 10 
. years 


20 to 24 
years 


Total, 
14 to 24 
years 


Total 


14 and 16 


16 and 17 



Not Enbollkd 



1047.. 
1048.. 
1040.. 
1050.. 
1061.. 
1052.. 
1053.. 
1054.. 
1055.. 
1056.. 
1057.. 
1058.. 
1050.. 
1060.. 
1061.. 
1062.. 
1063- . 
1064.. 
1065- . 
1066.. 
1067.. 
1068.. 
1069.. 
1970., 
1971.. 



Ekkollxd 



1947_. 
1948.. 
1940.. 
1050.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1053.. 
1054.. 
1956,. 
1056., 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1061.. 
1062.. 
1063. 
1964.. 
1065.. 
1066.. 
1067.. 
1068.. 



1970. 
1971. 



Employed (thousands) 



1,600 
1,704 
1,761 
2,331 
2,208 
1,014 
1,822 
2,206 
2, 556 
2, 856 
2,083 
2,886 
3,145 
3,150 
3,255 
3, 562 
3,841 
3,033 
4,652 
4,014 
5,244 
5,616 
6, 049 
6,967 
6,298 



10, 161 
0,003 
0, 221 
9, 627 
8,532 
7,800 
7,400 
7,070 
7,651 
7,603 
7,300 
7,368 
7, 702 
8,017 
8, 100 
8,276 
8, 202 
8,930 
0,350 
0,585 
0,661 
0,835 
10,383 
10,876 
11,331 



1,000 
1,210 
1,113 
1,622 
1,370 
1,266 
1,170 
1,306 
1,700 
1,792 
1,860 
1,866 
1,071 
2,006 
2,026 
2, 282 
2,486 
2,508 
2,020 
3,044 
3,15'" 
3,45*^ 
3,683 
3,371 
3,740 



6.000 
6,060 
6,466 
5, 670 
4,864 
4,230 
4,033 
3,702 
4, 141 
4, 136 
4,136 
4,073 
4,446 
4,604 
4,660 
4,616 
4,677 
5,006 
6,160 
6, 131 
6,117 
6,012 
6,267 
6,613 
5,986 



724 
814 
724 

1,028 
068 
0^0 
816 
064 
1, 124 
1,131 
1,202 
1,171 
1,250 
1,278 
1,211 
1,317 
1,446 
1,501 
1,657 
1,667 
1,602 
1,808 
1.846 
1,776 
1,942 



710 
627 
621 
616 
474 
506 
442 
343 
357 
360 
304 
303 
277 
312 
276 
258 
234 
234 
300 
225 
206 
201 
223 
200 
198 



(•) 

?^ 
0) 



376 
441 
401 

530 
556 
476 
540 

561 
671 
657 
680 
671 
656 
664 
556 
641 
618 
627 
753 



P 

(') 



440 

623 
633 
601 
646 
606 
701 
717 
640 
7(yj 



1,001 
1,003 
1, 136 
1, 1«7 
1,228 
1,148 
1, 189 



370 
200 
305 
320 
280 
255 
240 
201 
252 
236 
217 
224 
286 
206 
104 
184 
209 
183 
181 



141 

182 
156 
232 
166 
186 
201 
187 
207 
200 
275 
281 
209 
332 
343 
382 
303 
408 
536 
634 
582 
737 

m 

635 
735 



1, 110 
1, 164 
1,068 
1.100 
1, 010 
024 
071 
802 
008 
84S 
844 
771 
865 
808 
946 
027 
004 
054 
1,104 
1,002 
908 
087 
1,035 
1,137 
1, 184 



225 
223 
234 
262 
236 
170 
163 
246 
270 
362 
30^ 
4U 
422 
306 
471 
583 
646 
5W 
727 
753 
876 
012 
998 
961 
1,063 



4,180 
4, 187 
3,878 
4,064 
3,380 
2.800 
2.620 
2,467 
2.876 
2.930 
2.087 
2,900 
3,303 
3,304 
3, 439 
3,431 
3, 630 
3.818 
3, 765 
3,8U 
3.011 
3,824 
3,999 
4,287 
4.604 



610 
576 
648 
800 
638 
€48 
€43 
810 
856 
1,064 
1,114 
1,020 
1,174 
1,144 
1,230 
1,280 
1,356 
1,426 
1,732 
1,870 
2,004 
2,150 
2, 466 
2,596 
2,558 



4,162 
3,034 
3, 754 
3, 848 
3,668 
3,670 
3,466 
3,368 
3, 610 
3, 458 
3,264 
3,205 
3,257 
3.413 
3,630 
3,650 
3,616 
3,024 
4, lOO 
4,454 
4,644 
4,823 
5,126 
6,262 
5,345 



Unemployed (thousands) 



0 


(«) 


20 




(S) 


8 


(>) 


0) 


61 


46 


10 






0 


10 


16 


116 


84 


61 


0) 




8 


26 


32 


80 


53 


38 






13 


2 


36 


8:^ 


58 


44 






6 


8 


24 


66 


44 


36 


(•) 


0) 


6 


2 


22 


66 


47 


40 


7 


33 


5 


2 


18 


126 


100 


67 


21 


46 


13 


20 


26 


150 


101 


61 


19 


42 


33 


7 


40 


161 


102 


62 


17 


46 


20 


20 


40 


178 


121 


74 


28 


48 


24 


23 
38 


67 


230 


171 


105 


30 


66 


28 


60 


228 


167 


103 


26 


78 


31 


23 


71 


240 


165 


108 


10 


80 


30 
30 


18 


76 


206 


108 


141 


46 


05 


18 
38 


08 


310 


100 


120 


34 


86 


41 


111 


370 


226 
224 


161 


28 


123 


40 


35 


153 


382 


145 


41 


104 


38 


41 


158 


423 


293 


181 


42 


130 


75 


37 


130 


370 


232 


151 


40 


111 


56 


26 


138 


508 


394 


276 


87 


183 


74 


45 


204 


551 


351 


234 


76 


158 


74 


43 


200 


701 


383 


228 


46 


182 


82 


73 


318 


848 


614 


304 


77 


227 


116 


95 


334 


920 


560 


360 


87 


273 


100 


100 


360 



Footnotes at end or table. 
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>ulaHon 14 to 24 Yeari Old, by School 
f 1947-71 



Fem&Ift 



tal, 
0 24 


14 to 17 years 


18 and 19 


20 tC 24 
years 


ars 


Tolal 


14 and 15 


16 and 17 


yeara 



381 


(») 


(») 


84 


468 


0) 


(«) 


61 


477 


$!! 


(») 


105 


585 


0) 


(0 


130 


638 


(») 


(1) 


124 


402 


(0 


(0 


74 


467 


107 


270 


80 


673 


lOO 


374 


121 


598 


263 


S36 


124 


733 


306 


4L7 


158 


7i0 


298 


452 


161 


677 


280 


307 


108 


818 


347 


471 


185 


783 


326 


467 


107 


831 


423 


408 


216 


870 


302 


478 


181 


004 


320 


684 


223 


061 


370 


582 


215 


1,1U 


403 


708 


3-26 


1,134 


305 


780 


404 


1,251 


600 


761 


383 


1,203 


485 


808 


404 


1,399 


469 


030 


466 


1,488 


634 


954 


i*>8S 


1,437 


523 


914 


517 


422 




(0 


1,074 


302 


i 




993 


340 




948 


342 






004 


264 




(0 


024 


316 




(») 


894 


278 


21 


258 


909 


206 


25 


181 


862 


270 


21 


240 


051 


255 


18 


237 


803 


200 


16 


103 


033 


222 


22 


200 


846 


212 


17 


105 


826 


237 


16 


221 


022 


213 


10 


104 


1,003 


103 


12 


181 


001 


152 


10 


142 


064 


174 


15 


160 


061 


150 


11 


148 


1,110 


153 


10 


143 


1,210 


166 


10 


156 


1,100 


183 


16 


117 


1,113 


160 


0 


161 


1,198 


136 


9 


127 


1,122 


143 


6 


137 


1.076 



12 
10 
25 
20 
18 
20 
7 
10 
36 
41 
45 
40 
54 
58 
60 
70 
103 
110 
74 
84 
116 
124 
207 
222 
224 



7 

15 
17 
37 
33 
35 
44 
48 
53 
40 
76 
101 
67 
72 
91 
101 
160 
180 
170 



5 
3 
2 
6 
2 
3 
7 
6 
11 
4 
6 
13 
11 
13 
10 
22 
30 
26 
34 
43 
50 
40 
71 
78 
81 



Tc 



8el 



N 
1M7 
1M8 
1949 

1950 
1961 
1962 
1063 
1964 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965. 
1960. 
1967, 
1968 
1969 
1970. 
1971. 



1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1960. 
1961. 
1952. 
1063. 
1964. 
1966. 
1950. 
1967. 
1958. 
1950. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1966. 
1960. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 

N< 

1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
I960. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1964. 
1966. 
1056. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1966. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 

ion. 

a] 
• 1 
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Table B-7. Employment Status of the Civilian Noninstitutlonal Population 14 to 24 Yean Old, by School 
Enrollment, Sex, and Age, OctobiH^ of 1947-71 — Continued 



School enrollment 
and 3resr 



Not Enrollid 

1947 

1M8 

1049 

1960. 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967- 

1968 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 



Ensollkd 



1947. 
1948. 
1949.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963. 
1964. 
1966.. 
1960. 
1967,. 
1968. 
1969. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963.. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970. 
1971. 



Not Enboixkd 



1947.. 
194S.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1961. 
1962.. 
1963. 
1964.. 
1966.. 
1956. 
1957^ 
1968. 
1959. 
I960.. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968.. 
1969. 
1970. 
19n. 



Both 
sexes, 
14 to 24 
Shears 



Mftle 



Total. 
14 to 24 
years 



14 to 17 years 



Total 14 and 16 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
years 



20 to 24 
years 



Female 



Total, 
14 to 24 
years 



14 to 17 years 


18 and 19 
years 


Total 


14 and 16 


lOand 17 



20 to 24 
years 



(') 


'"33. 


89 


619 




63 


1.085 


714 


104 


622 


279 


63 


388 


200 


38 


394 


208 


60 


324 


171 


68 


621 


342 


64 


604 


269 


71 


480 




62 


676 


372 


68 


928 


670 


96 


828 


486 


89 


896 


620 


71 


1>031 


568 


77 


874 


465 


46 


1.022 


481 


59 


962 


484 


39 


772 


349 


66 


748 


283 


51 


873 




66 


802 




39 


824 


340 


41 


1.333 


704 


76 


1,398 


715 


64 



Unemployed (thousands)— Continued 



(') 
(0 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 



(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 
0) 



2 


66 


8 


66 


2 


69 


9 


63 


7 


51 


8 


88 


3 


86 


6 


65 


8 


69 


4 


42 


3 


66 


0 


39 


0 


53 


1 


50 


6 


60 


6 


33 


3 


38 


3 


7^ 


4 


60 



89 
94 


0) 


(>) 


42 


189 


184 


29 


146 


464 


371 


60 


72 


144 


243 


38 


48 


114 


188 


32 


36 


112 


186 


34 


48 


66 


162 


32 


63 


215 


279 


61 


57 


131 


245 


29 


47 


146 


225 


27 


103 


211 


203 


31 


163 


321 


358 


62 


154 


243 


342 


38 


177 


272 


376 


60 


170 


321 


463 


50 


138 


271 


419 


42 


167 


265 


641 


75 


146 


299 


478 


59 


328 


165 


423 


46 


100 


132 


465 


55 


m 


16V 


636 


48 


104 


181 


478 


42 


101 


198 


484 


58 


187 


441 


629 


53 


202 


449 


683 


63 



TTnemploymer^t rate 







Z7 






3.3 


3.6 


2.3 




0) 


6.2 


7.0 


6.6 


i 


c») 


3.7 


3.4 


3.6 




0) 

('J 


3.6 


4.1 


4.3 


0) 


3.3 


3.4 


3.8 


(») 


(0 


3.5 


3.8 


4.7 


1.8 


7.0 


6.4 


6.7 


6.6 


4.6 


8.1 


6.6 


5.6 


5.1 


3.7 


6.2 


6.0 


5.4 


6.2 


3. 1 


7.0 


6.6 


6.1 


6.8 


4.6 


6.9 


7.4 


8.4 


8.2 


7.6 


8.7 


6.8 


7.4 


7.6 


4.4 


10.0 


7.1 


7.6 


7.8 


3.3 


11.0 


8.3 


8.9 


ia4 


7.5 


1^9 


8.0 


8.0 


8.4 


5.2 


10.9 


9.0 


8.3 


9.6 


4.6 


12.4 


8.9 


8.2 


8.8 


6.7 


lai 


8.3 


9.1 


9.8 


6.0 


12.2 


7.5 


7.6 


8.4 


6.6 


9.2 


10.2 


11.1 


14.0 


^3.6 


14.2 


8.9 


9.2 


11.6 




11.9 


10.4 


9.7 


11.0 


6.^# 


12.8 


12.4 


13.2 


14.6 


10.9 


16.5 


12.7 


13.0 


15.6 


10.4 


18.7 




(») 


11.0 


(») 


0) 


6.0 


6.3 


7.8 


f») 


(») 


10.6 


11.6 


16.6 


(») 


(») 


6.2 


4.7 


ia9 


(») 


(») 


4.3 


3.8 


7.4 


(») 


0) 


4.8 


4.9 


ia6 


(») 


0) 


-4.1 


4.1 


11.6 


(») 


12.9 


8.1 


8.6 


16.7 


(>) 


16.8 


6.2 


6.9 


16.6 


(») 


18.4 


6.9 


6.8 


14.7 


(*) 


13.9 


7.2 


8.3 


16.0 


(*) 


15.4 


11.2 


1Z3 


24.1 


25.7 


9.7 


9.9 


24.3 


(») 


25.7 


lai 


lai 


18.5 




18.3 


11.2 


ia9 


2L8 


(») 


21.6 


9.6 


9.0 


15.1 


(*) 


15.1 


11.0 


9.3 


20.1 


(») 


2a5 


9.7 


8.8 


14.3 


(*) 


14.8 


7.6 


6.3 


16.7 


(>) 


16.4 


7.8 


6.5 


18.6 


(«) 


19.4 


8.3 


6.2 


21.2 




2a5 


7.6 


6.1 


16.2 


?! 


15.2 


7.4 


6.1 


15.6 


(») 


13.4 


10.9 


U.l 


26.7 


(») 


28.6 


11.0 


10.7 


24.4 


(») 


24.9 



' Not av^ailalile^ 
> Percent not shown where base u less than 100,000. 
• Percent not shown where base Is leis than 75,000. 



6.4 


(') 


(') 


3.1 


4.7 


7.9 


Z6 


Zl 


4.9 


9.7 


4.7 


6.0 


5.3 


.8 


4.3 


4.7 


3.6 


3.3 


3.0 


Z7 


3.1 


1.2 


3.4 


3.9 


2.4 


1.2 


Z7 


1.6 


6.6 


7.6 


3.1 


3.2 


10.0 


Z4 


6.4 


6.7 


6.3 


6.2 


4.4 


6.3 


8.0 


6.6 


4.9 


6.7 


9.1 


8.4 


6.6 


5.6 


9.4 


6.2 


6.7 


6.2 


ia5 


4.3 


6.2 


6.9 


ia2 


3.7 


7.4 


7.7 


9.7 


6.1 


8.0 


7.4 


9.2 


5.1 


10.1 


10.2 


8.6 


6.4 


10.0 


ia3 


12.3 


4.8 


7.0 


6.2 


8.1 


3.2 


7.4 


6.9 


11.3 


4.9 


8.9 


8.5 


9.1 


A.L 


8.6 


8.8 


lao 


6.8 


11.4 


1Z9 


16.3 


9.0 


11.4 


13.0 


12.0 


8.6 


1Z3 


13.5 


7.4 


0) 




9.1 


7.6 


4.3 


4.6 


6.9 


IZO 


ia7 


9.0 


1Z5 


6.1 


3.4 


5.9 


lao 


4.6 


3.3 


4.6 


ia8 


3.8 


3.8 


4.3 


9.7 


4.7 


Z6 


4.2 


ia3 


6.6 


8.0 


7.7 


19.8 


6.9 


4.4 


6.6 


9.7 


5.3 


4.7 


6.1 


9.6 


10.9 


6.6 


6.9 


1Z9 


16.6 


9.7 


9.8 


21.8 


15.1 


6.9 


9.5 


16.2 


16.6 


7.4 


9.9 


23.2 


16.2 


8.6 


ij.6 


19.0 


13.0 


7.3 


ia3 


17.9 


14.8 


7.0 


13.0 


33.0 


13.3 


7.3 


10.9 


26.3 


10.4 


4.2 


9.2 


2Z4 


8.4 


3.3 


ia4 


26.4 


ia7 


4.0 


10.6 


2Z4 


9.5 


4.6 


9.0 


24.0 


8.9 


4.7 


8.6 


26.6 


14.1 


9.4 


10.7 


28.0 


14.6 


8.9 


11.3 


30.6 



h) 

0) 

(') 
(>) 
(>) 





(I) 


54 




(') 


48 




(') 


114 




(') 


74 




(«) 


60 






06 


2 




50 


4 


47 


95 


2 


27 


74 


5 


22 


66 


0 


32 


60 


4 


58 


104 


3 


35 


125 


8 


62 


138 


1 


49 


170 


0 


42 


139 


0 


75 


169 


3 


56 


174 


0 


46 


178 


2 


53 


175 


4 


44 


^il 


1 


41 


166 


3 


55 


148 


1 


52 


220 


4 


59 


216 



0) 

(») 
(') 
(») 
(») 
(») 



0 

zo 

6.7 
1.3 
3.9 
1.8 
Z8 
3.0 
3.6 
6.1 
8.0 
Z3 
1.7 
Z9 
4.8 
4.6 
9. 1 
7.3 
9.4 



0) 
0) 
0) 

(») 
(») 
(») 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
(>) 
(») 
(>) 
<>) 

0) 
0) 
0) 



0) 



(') 
(») 
(») 

0) 

(') 
(') 

2.6 
3.9 
4.8 
8.0 
6.8 
8.1 
8.6 
9.6 
11.5 
9.3 
11.4 
14.8 
8.6 
8.9 
10.8 
11.1 
14.7 
16.9 
15.7 



0) 
(») 
(») 

10.4 
20.6 
9.8 
8.6 
14.2 
2Z6 
16.2 
19.0 
20.2 
18.8 
34.6 
26.0 
23.7 
27.0 
^0 
25.9 
26.7 
29.0 
30.1 



6.6 

(«) 

1.9 
4.2 
1.6 

(») 
(«) 

4.0 

8.1 
Z6 
3.6 
6.2 
6.6 
6.2 
8. 1 
ia8 
11.9 
10.8 
9.4 
9.6 
11.6 
10.8 
13.2 
13.8 
13.5 



5.0 
4.6 
10.7 
7.6 
0.1 
6.9 
6 2 
9.9 
7.2 
6.9 
6.0 
ILO 
13.1 
13.0 
14.5 
1Z3 
14.9 
16.3 
13.7 
1Z6 
16.1 
1Z9 

n.o 

16.4 
16.7 



EKLC 



Notk: Because the number of 14- to 16-year-olds who are not enrolled to 
school is very small, the samplinc yarlability for this group is relatiyely higb. 
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ERIC 



Table Employm«nf Stotus of High School Graduotei Not Enrolled in College and of School Dropouts 
as of October of Year of Graduation or Dropout, by Sex, Moritol Stotus of Women, and Color, 1959-71 



iPersotis 16 to 24 years of age; numbers In thousands] 



Item 



Total.. 



19B91 



Male 

Female 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated. 



Total. 



1960 



Male..-.-.-... 

Female 

Single 

Manied. wi4o\red, dtvoroed. 
separated^ 



White 

Negro and other races. 



Total.. 



1961 



Male 

Female 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other raoes- 



Total.. 



1962 



Male 

Female 

Single- - 

Married, widowed, divorce*?, 
separated - 



White 

Negro and other races. 



Total-. 



1963 



Male 

Female 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other races. 



1964 



TotaL. 

Male 

l^emale 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other races. . 



Total.. 



1968 



Male 

Female.. ............... ......... 

Sbigle^ 

Married, widowed, dlvQroed» 
separated 



White 

Negrd and other fates 

Footnotes at end of table. 
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High school graduates 





Civilian labor force 






Civilian labor force 




CivUIan 
nonlnstU 
tutlonal 


Total 




Unemployed 


Not in 
labor 


Civilian 
nonlnsti. 
tutlonal 


Total 




Unemployed 


NM In 
labor 


popula- 
tion 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of popu> 
Nation 


Em- 
ployed 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
ofclvU- 
ian labor 
force 


force 


popula- 
tion 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of popu- 
lation 


Em- 
ployed 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of civil- 
ian labor 
force 


foitc 


790 




634 


80l2 


549 


85 


13.5 


156 


(«) 


(') 




(») 


(') 






(') 


304 
486 
418 


279 
355 
331 


91.7 
73.0 
79.2 


239 
310 
291 


40 
45 
40 


14.3 

1Z8 
IZl 


25 
131 
88 


(1) 
(») 
(») 


S 


(') 
(») 


(») 
(») 


(-) 
(») 
(") 


(») 
(') 


(J) 


68 


24 


(") 


19 


5 


(") 


43 


(») 


(») 


(») 


(') 


(») 


(0 




921 


706 


76.7 


599 


107 


15.2 


215 


344 


214 


62.2 


175 


39 


18.2 


130 


348 
673 
473 


308 
398 
359 


88.5 
69.5 
75.9 


262 
337 
308 


40 
61 
51 


14.9 
15.3 
14,2 


40 
175 
114 


165 
179 
110 


126 
88 
71 


76.4 
49.2 
64.5 


102 
73 
GO 


24 
15 
U 


19.0 
(») 


39 
91 
39 


100 


39 


39.0 


29 


10 


(') 


61 


69 


17 


C) 


13 


4 


(") 


62 


848 

73 


663 
53 


77.0 
(•) 


568 
31 


85 
22 


13.0 


195 
20 


273 
71 


163 
51 


59.7 
(«) 


133 
42 


30 
9 


18.4 
(«) 


110 
20 


916 


730 


79.7 


599 


131 


17.9 


186 


354 


239 


67.5 


175 


64 


26.6 


115 


34fi 
671 
482 


2^ 
433 
392 


86l1 
75.8 
81.3 


242 
357 
326 


55 
76 
66 


18.5 
17.6 
16.8 


48 

138 
00 


179 
175 
119 


•150 
89 
75 


83.8 
50.9 
63.0 


108 
67 
55 


42 
22 
20 


28.0 
(') 


29 
44 


89 


41 




31 


10 


C) 


48 


56 


14 


(") 


12 


2 


(«) 


42 


814 

102 


651 
70 


80.0 
77.4- 


545 
54 


106 
25 


16.3 
(") 


163 
23 


283 
71 


189 

50 


66.8 
(«) 


134 
41 


55 
9 


29.1 
(") 


94 
21 


938 


746 


79. 5 


641 


105 


14. 1 


192 


285 


161 


56. 5 


115 


46 


38. 6 


124 


392 
546 
469 


356 
390 
352 


9a8 

71.4 
75.1 


305 
336 
309 


51 
54 
43 


14.3 
13.8 
\Z2 


36 
156 
117 


128 
159 
83 


107 
54 
43 


84.9 
34.0 
(») 


78 
37 
28 


29 
17 
15 


27.1 
(0 
(") 


19 
105 
40 


77 


38 




27 


11 


(") 


39 


76 


11 


(») 


9 


2 


(«) 


65 


820 
118 


657 
89 


80.1 
75.4 


568 
73 


89 
16 


13.5 
(') 


163 
29 


210 
75 


113 
48 


53.8 
(') 


83 
32 


30 
16 


25.5 
(>) 


97 
27 


957 


755 


78.9 


619 


136 


18.0 


202 


273 


180 


65.9 


123 


57 


31.7 


93 


379 
578 
489 


340 
415 
368 


89.7 
71.8 
75.3 


275 
344 
311 


65 

71 
57 


19.1 
17.1 
15.5 


39 
163 
121 


132 
141 
79 


110 
70 
50 


83.3 
49.6 
(") 


85 
38 
25 


25 
32 
25 


22.7 
(") 
(>) 


71 
29 


89 


47 


C) 


33 


14 


(") 


42 


62 


20 


C) 


13 


7 




42 


879 
78 


ty90 

65 


78.5 
(") 


m 

39 


no 

26 


15.9 
(«) 


189 
13 


217 
66 


151 
29 


69.6 
(") 


101 
22 


50 
7 


33.1 
(") 


66 

7: 


i,IOB 


863 


77. C 


702 


161 


18.7 


245 


244 


152 


62.3 


IGl 


61 


33.6 


92 


427 

m 

574 


388 
475 
432 


90.9 
69.8 
75.3 


338 
364 
334 


aO 
111 
98 


12.9 
23.4 
22.7 


39 
206 
142 


116 
128 
82 


97 
55 
39 


83.6 
43.0 
(») 


72 
29 
19 


25 
26 
20 


(") 
(«) 
(") 


19 
73 
43 


107 


43 


4a2 


30 


13 


(") 


64 


46 


16 


C) 


10 


6 


(>) 


30 


997 
111 


773 
90 


77.5 


644 
58 


129 
32 


16.8 


224 
21 


203 
41 


121 
31 


59.6 
C) 


82 
19 


39 
12 


32.2 
(") 


82 
10 


1*305 


1,071 


82.1 


988 


133 


1Z4 


234 


304 


183 


60.2 


146 


37 


20.2 


•21 


636 
769 
045 


488 

683 
508 


91.0 
76.8 
78.8 


452 
486 
425 


36 
97 
83 


7.4 
16.6 
16.3 


4S 

IW 
137 


168 
136 

83 


133 
50 
40 


79.2 
36.8 


106 
40 

33 


27 
10 
7 


20.3 
(«) 


a5 

86 
43 


124 


75 


60.5 


61 


14 




>i9 


53 


10 




7 


3 




43 


1.16ft 
187 


108 


82.< 

78.8 


85^ 
V9 


104 

29 


10.8 
26.9 


205 
29 


247 
67 


153 
30 


61.9 
(») 


122 
24 


31 
6 


20.3 
(«) 


94 

27 



School dropouts 



Tobltt B^. Employment Status of High School Graduatei^ Not Enrolled in College and of School Dropouts 
as of October of Y^^jr of Graduation or Dropout, by Sex, Marital Status of V/ometi, and Color, 

1959-71— ConHnued 



Item 



noai23ti- 
tutioaml 
popuia- 
tion 



High 9c1k>oI grsduAlrt 
ClTllUa Ubor fcrm 
ToUl rnemployed 



Total . 



IMC 



Male 

Ffnnale 

StafflA 

MirriM, wido^*4, divorcpd, 
Sftptyrated 



Whit* ,. . 

KfCro uid <Ahn rwoes . 



SK7 



ToUl 

Male 

Female 

Stafte 

M anied. wMowM. dlvorcMJ, ; 
9rpar^«<S . 



While.... 

N«(ro and other races 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Single 

Married, trldc/^red. divorced, | 
separated . 

While... 

Negro and other races . 



Total 

Male 

Female 

^ncle. 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
sepaniited.. 



White 

NfgTo and other racrs . 



It;* 

Total 

Male 

Femble 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other races.. 



Total. 



I»7I 



Male 

Feicale 

SIngk 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



HTilte 

Negro and other racew 



; Em- 

, Percent ; plosred \ Percent 
Niun-j ofpopa- ' Nuro-I ofdril- 

ber ; lation : ' ber I tan labor 

I j j I 



CiTlllan 
Not In . RODinsd' 
tutional 
popula- 
tion 



labor 

force 



Total 



School dropouts 
Cirilian labor loroe 

rncmployed 



Percent 
Num- ofpopu- 
ber ; lation 



Em- 
ployed 



Percent 
Nuin- ofcivU- 
ber iaii labor 
Ic^roe 



Not in 
labor 
forcp 



j 

1.303 ' 


9S0 


75 7 


846 


140 


14. 2 


317 


266 


172 


04.7 


HI 


31 


18.0 




498 > 


435 


87 3 : 


397 > 


38 


8.7 


63 ' 


152 


124 


SI. 6 


lOI 


23 


IS £ 


28 




&5I 


68.4 , 


449 


102 


16.5 


254 


114 


48 


42 1 


40 


8 




66 


W ; 


485 


72.6 : 


399 


86 


17. 7 


IS3 ' 


75 


43 


(■) 


35 


8 




32 


127 


66 


- - i 
48.2 ; 


50 ' 


16 




71 • 


39 


5 


(■) 


5 




(') 


34 


1. 160 1 




77 0 ; 


778 


IIS ^ 


12 9 


267 


218 ' 


141 


64.7 


119 


22 


15. 6 




I4S i 


S3 


65.0 ! 


68 


25 : 




50 


48 


31 


(•) 


22 




(») 


17 


1,2!4 


956 


78 7 


801 


155 


16.2 


2 5a i 


301 


196 


65.1 i 


149 


47 


24.0 




484 


419 


86.6 


379 


40 


«. 5 


65 i 


i57 


129 


82.2 


104 


25 


IQ 4 


28 


< 730 


537 


73.6 


422 


IIS 


21.4 


193 j 




67 


46.5 I 


45 




(•) 




I 630 


48fi 


77.0 


384 


102 


21.0 


144 ! 




49 


51 I ! 


33 


16 


(') 


45 


100 


51 


51.0 


38 


13 




49 


50 


18 


(•) 


12 


6 


(•) 


3? 


1.064 


M7 


79 6 ' 


728 


119 


14.0 


217 ' 


239 


557 


65.7 


122 


35 


22 3 


82 


I» 


109 


72.7 


73 


36 


33,0 


41 ; 


62 


39 




27 


12 


(•) 


23 


1.162 


904 


77. 8 


782 


122 


13.5 


258 


328 


208 


63 4 ! 

t 


164 


44 


21.2 


120 


' 436 


3M 


1 


345 


39 


10 2 


52 ' 


177 


134 


75 7 


111 


23 


17. 2 


43 


\ 726 


5?9 


71.6 


437 


83 


16.0 


206 I 


151 


74 


49.0 < 


53 


21 




77 


S91 


449 


76.0 


380 


m 


15.1 


142 


95 


52 


54.7 - 


36 


16 


(<) 


43 




71 


52.6 


57 


14 


(4) 


i 

64 1 


56 


22 


(•) 


17 


s 


(•) 


34 


MO 


775 


77.4 


684 


91 


11.7 


224 ! 


257 


171 


66.5 


134 


37 


21.6 


86 


163 


129 


79.1 


9ft 


31 


24.0 


34 


71 


37 




30 


7 




34 


1,326 


1.049 


79l 1 


929 


120 


11.4 


277 


363 


221 


60,9 


IS2 


39 


■:.6 


142 


540 


496 


9ao 


449 


3: 


7.6 


54 


196 


I5M 


81.1 


135 


24 


15. 1 


37 


786 


563 


71. € 


480 


83 


14.7 


223 


167 


62 


37.1 


47 


IS 




105 


647 


4d4 


76.4 


425 


P9 


14.0 


153 


102 


45 


44 1 


35 


10 


(<) 


57 


m 


60 


49.6 


55 


14 


(0 


70 


65 


17 


(0 


12 


5 


(•) 


48 


1,136 


911 


M.2 


834 


77 


8.5 


225 


288 


173 


60.1 


144 


29 


16.8 


lis 


190 


13S 


7a.« 


DS 


43 


31.2 


52 


75 


48 


64.0 


38 


10 


(•) 


27 


1,330 


1,027 


77.2 


841 


186 


18.1 




376 


233 


62.0 


168 


65 


27.9 


143 


1 602 


526 


87.4 


458 


68 


12.9 


76 


187 


145 


77.5 


99 


46 


31.7 


42 


1 728 


501 


68.8 


383 


118 


23.6 


227 


189 


88 


46.6 


69 


19 


21.6 


(6 


582 


441 




334 


107 


24.3 


141 


125 


69 


56.2 


55 


14 


(•) 


) 

146 


60 


4,.. 


49 


11 


(•> 


86 


64 


:9 


(0 


14 


5 


(0 


45 


i 1,177 


«22 


78.3 


772 


ISO 


16.3 


2^ 


296 


189 


63.9 


142 


47 


24.9 


107 


153 

1 




68.6 


69 


30 


34.3 


48 


80 


44 


55.0 


26 


18 


(•) 


36 


i 1.336 


1.Q5I 


78.7 


870 


181 


17.2 


285 


353 


235 


66.6 


178 


57 


24.3 


118 




533 




4.S0 


73 


u.o 


58 


207 


168 


8^.2 


124 


44 


26 2 


39 


755 


538 


60.0 


420 


108 


20.5 


227 


146 


67 


45. S 


54 


13 


(<) 


79 


i 


454 


74. i 


855 


99 


21,8 


158 


89 


47 


52.8 


37 


10 


(<) 


42 


! 113 

f 


74 


.M.7 


65 


9 


(•) 


6Q 


57 


20 


(0 


t7 


3 




37 


' 1.190 


944 


79.3 


801 


143 


15.1 


246 


297 


203 


68. 4 


156 


47 


23.2 




146 

1 


107 


73.3 


60 


as 


35.5 


39 


56 


32 


(<) 


22 


10 




24 



• Data iiot aeallahle hy color. 
I Not avalhible. 



* Tercont not sho^n wliore base Is less tliaii 103,03.1. 

* reroerit not shovn wliste bas« bt tess than 75.000. 
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Table B-9. Yeors of School Completed by Ihe Civilion Lobor Force, by Sex and Color, Selected Dates, 

1952-72 

[Persons Ifl years and over for 1952-72, 16 years and orer for 1972] 



5€z, color, and date 



Percent distribatloD 



r-oTH Sexes 
TUal 

October 1952 

March 1957 

March 1959 

March 1962 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1066 

March 1967 

March 196S 

March 1969- 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

March 1972 J 

WhiU 

October 1052 

March 1057 

March 1959 

March 1962 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1^ 

March 1967 

March 1068 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

March 1972 ' 

Negro and other race$ 

October 1052 

March 1957 

March 1059 

March 1062 

March 1064 

March 1065 

March 1066 

March 1067 

March 1068 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972...: 

March 1972 1 : 

Maie 
Total 

October 1052 

March 1057 ». 

Marsh 1059 

March 1062 

March 1064 

March 1065..: 

March 1066 

March 1007 

Marsh 1068 

March 1069 

March 1970 

March 1971 " 

March 1972 

March 1972 » 

Fx}tnotes at end of table 



Tota3 

(thou- 
sands) 



60,772 
64,384 
65.842 
67,968 
60,928 
n,129 
n,95B 
73,218 
75, 101 
76,753 
78.965 
79.917 
R^459 
85.410 



{«) 

{«). 

58.726 

60,451 

62,213 

63,261 

63,956 

65,076 

66,721 

68.300 

70,166 

71,033 

73.294 

76,002 



(«) 

I*) 
7,116 
7,637 
7, 713 
7,868 
8,000 
8.142 
8,380 
8.453 
^769 
8.885 
9, irj5 
9, m 



41,684 
43.721 
44,28B 
45, Oil 
45.600 
46,258 
4^356 
46.571 
47,255 
47,862 
48.891 
49,439 
60,796 
62. 477 



Elementary 



High school 



College 



Total 



Less than 
5 years » 



100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 



loao 
loao 
im.o 
loao 
loao 

10O.O 
10O.O 

im.o 
im.o 
im.o 

10O.O 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 



10O.O 
100.0 
10O.O 
lOO.O 

m.o 

10O.O 
lOO.O 
# 10O.O 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

10O.O 
lOO.O 
10O.O 



loao 

lOO.O 
100.0 
10O.O 

mo 

10O.O 
lOO.O 
lOO.O 
lOO.O 
100.0 
10O.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 



7.S 

^1 

5 

1^ 

3..' 
3.7 
3.3 
3.1 
Z9 
Z7 
24 
2.2 
21 
21 



5.2 
4.3 
3.7 
3.3 
2.7 
27 
23 
2 2 
1.9 
2 0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 



26.7 
21.2 
i7.0 
lfi.4 
11.6 
11.8 
11.1 
30.4 
9.5 
S.6 
7.4 
6.5 
6.2 
6.0 



8.2 

7.0 

6.1 

5.4 

4.4 

4.4 

3.9 , 

3.7 ! 

3.4 

3.2 

29 

27 

26 

2ft 



5 to 6 


1 to3 


4 years 


1 to3 


1 4 years 


years 


years 




years 


{ or more 


3a2 


18.5 


26.6 


1 

8.3 


i 

7.0 


26.8 


19.1 


29.1 


8.5 


0.0 


24.8 


19.5 


30.3 


9.2 


9.5 


22.4 


19.3 


32.1 


10.7 


11.0 


20. 9 


19.2 


34.5 


10.6 


11.2 


19. 6 




35.5 


10.5 


11.6 


18.9 


19.0 


36.3 


10.8 


t'i.8 


17.9 


IP. 7 


36.6 


11.8 


120 


16.8 


18. 2 


37.5 


12 2 




15.9 


17.8 


38.4 


12.6 


126 


15.1 


17.3 


30.0 


1^3 


129 


14.1 


16,7 


35.4 


13.9 


13.6 


13.1 


16.6 


4ao 


14.0 


14.1 


129 


19.2 


38.7 


13.6 


n6 


29.3 


18.7 


28.3 


8.8 


&.5 


25.8 


19.0 


30.8 


9.0 


9.7 


23.6 


10.4 


320 


9.7 


102 


21.4 


18.8 


33.5 


11.3 


11. 8 


19.8 


18.5 


36.0 


ll! 1 


11 0 


18.9 


18.4 


36.8 


IL 0 


122 


17.8 


18.3 


37.7 


11-2 


12.5 


16.9 


18.1 


37.7 


12. 4 


12, 8 


16.1 


17.4 


38.6 


12. 8 


13! 2 


15. 1 


16.9 


39. 7 


13* 0 


is! 4 


14.4 


16.4 


40.0 


13*9 


13.' 6 


13.6 


15.8 


40.2 


14! 5 


14! 4 


12.4 


16 7 


40.9 


14. 6 


14^8 


12 2 


18.4 


39.5 


14. 1 


14^3 


38.7 


16.9 


10.8 


3.7 


2.6 


34.9 


19.3 


14.8 


3.0 


3.4 


34.3 


20.6 


15.8 


4.5 


3.0 


29.8 


23.2 


21.0 


5.7 


4.8 


29.2 


24.7 


22.2 


6.16 


5.7 


25.7 


24.9 


24.4 


6.1 


7.0 


26.7 


24.3 


1'4.8 


7a 


5.8 


25.5 


23.7 


27.5 


7.2 


5.8 


23.5 


24.3 


28.3 


7.7 


6.7 


22.6 


24.7 


28.4 


0.0 


8.7 


20.6 


24.7 


31.0 


r.o 


7.4 


19.6 


24.4 


327 




7.4 


18.7 


24.1 


33.2 


f 


&2 


18.6 


25.6 


T • 




ao 


32. < 


18.6 


23.3 


8.0 


8.0 


23.8 


10.3 


25.8 


8.2 


9.4 


26.6 


«r.l^ 


26.7 


8w6 


10.3 


24.2 


10.6 


28.7 


10.4 


11.7 


22.5 


19.4 


31.1 


10.6 


121 


:21.3 


19.4 


32.0 


10.5 


124 


20.6 


19.3 


$2.6 


10.7 


128 


19.7 


18.8 


32 9 


11.7 


13.2 


18.6 


18.6 


33.8 


12 2 


13.6 


17.8 


18.1 


34.4 


12 6 


13.0 


16.0 


17.5 


35.1 


13.5 


14.2 


15.8 


18.9 


35.7 


14.0 


14.9 


14.7 


18.9 


36.1 


14.3 


15.5 


14.6 


19.2 


?6.0 


13.8 


15.0 



.School 
years not 
reported 



Median 
school years 
completed 





1.2 


10.9 




1.4 


11.6 




1.6 


12.0 


(') 




121 


(') 




12.: 


(') 




122 


(«) 




122 


(') 




123 


(>) 




123 


{') 




12.4 






124 


Ci 




124 


(=) 




125 


(') 




124 




1.2 


11.4 



(') 
(') 
(«) 
(«) 

(') 
(^) 
(^) 
(') 



(«) 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(«) 
(') 
(') 

(2) 
(=) 



1.7 
2 6 
3.1 



(«) 
(») 
(») 

(") 
(") 

(0 



1.5 
l.fi 
1.6 



121 
12.1 
122 
12 2 
123 
123 
123 
124 
12 4 
12 4 
.2 6 
125 
12 6 



7.6 
8.4 
8.7 
9.6 
10.1 
10.6 
10.5 
10.8 
11.1 
11.3 
11.7 
11.9 
120 
120 



10.4 

11.1 
11.5 
12 0 
121 
122 
12.2 
12 2 
12 3 
12 s 
12 4 
12 4 
12 4 
12 4 
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Tobie B--9« Yeors of School Completed by the Civilian Labor Force, by Sex and Color, Selected Dotes, 

1952-72— Continued 



Bex. ctiior, and date 



M aHJC—Contlnoed 



October 1^2. 
March l9Sd... 
Marcfa 1062... 
March 1964... 
March 1065... 
March lOW... 
March 10C7... 
March 1068... 
March 1069... 
March 1870... 
March 1971... 
March 1972... 
March 19721.. 



Whiu 



Negro and other neet 

October 1952 

March 1959. 

March 1062 

March 1964... 

March 1965 

March 1966 

Match 1967. 

March 1968... 

March 196^ 

March 1970.,. 

y. ^ix 1971 

i\ him 

March ltf72« 



FKlfALX 



October i952. 
March 1967*. 
Mwch 1959... 
March 1962... 
March 1964... 
March 1965... 
March 1066... 
March 1967... 
March 1968... 
March 1969... 
March 1970... 
March 1971... 
March 1972... 
March 1972 K. 



Total 



October 1952. 
March i969.. 
March 1962... 
March 1964... 
Mari^ 1065... 
March 1066... 
March 1967... 
March 1968... 
March 1969... 
March 1970... 
March 1971... 
March 1972... 
March 1972'.. 



mut 



Negro and other racet 

October 1952 

March 1959 .. 

March 1062 

March 1964 , 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March im 

March 1B«8 

March 1960. 

^March 1970 

March J971... 

March 19T2 

Match 15^72 » 



Tot^ 1 
{thou- 
nnds) I 



F«rc«ot dSstitbatSon 



Hlementarr 



Hlch school 



Total 



Less than 
5 years > 



5 to 8 
yeas 



1 to 3 
years 



4 years 



1 to 3 
years 



4 yeaxs 
or more 



School 
years not 
reported 



Median 
Tchool yean 
completod 



I 





100.0 


6l3 


3L0 


18.0 


24.6 


8.4 


8.5 




39.956 


100.0 


4.3 


25.7 


10.0 


28.2 


9.5 


11.0 




40.503 


100.0 


3.8 


23.4 


19.3 


29.9 


ILO 


12.6 


(1) 


4KQ28 


100.0 


3.2 


21.7 


18.8 


32.4 


11.1 


1Z7 


(J) 


41.652 


100.0 


3.2 


2a7 


18.8 


33.2 


ILO 


13 1 


(t) 


41,706 


100.0 


2.8 


10.8 


18.7 


33.8 


ILl 


13.7 


(1) 


4U011 


loao 


2.6 


18.8 


18.3 


33.9 


12.3 


14.1 


(*) 


42.483 


loao 


2.4 


17.9 


17.0 


34.7 


12.7 


14.4 


(1) 


43.111 


100.0 


2.4 


16.0 


17.4 


35.4 


13.1 


14.7 


(1) 


43.962 


loao 


2.1 


16l2 


1&7 


35.8 


14.1 


15.0 


(*) 


44.457 


100.0 


2.0 


15.2 


l&l 


36.4 


14.6 


15.8 


C) 


45.710 


lOP ^ 


2.0 


14.0 


16.1 


36.8 


14 9 


16u3 


(») 


47. 346 


10 


1.9 


13.8 


18.5 


35.7 


14.4 


15.8 


(») 


(•) 


100. 0 


29.3 


38.3 


15.0 


0.5 


3.4 


L9 




4,330 


100. 0 


21.5 


34.6 


10.4 


13.3 


4.1 


3.6 




4.506 


lOCO 


19.3 


31.2 


22.2 


18.3 


5.4 


3.6 


('} 


4.572 


100. 0 


14. 8 


20.9 


24,5 


19.1 


6.7 


6.1 


(») 


4.606 


100. 0 


15.4 


26.4 


24.4 


21.4 


6l0 


6,4 


(«) 


4,650 


I0Q.0 


14.1 


28.0 


24.3 


21.9 


6l6 


5.1 


(*) 


4.C60 


100. 0 


13.1 


27.3 


23.J 


24.4 


6l7 


6.3 


(*) 


4.772 


100. 0 


12.2 


24.0 


25.0 


25.3 


7.6 


6u0 


o 


4*751 


«0Q. 0 


10.9 


24.2 


34.7 


25. 6 


8.1 


6.5 




4.629 


lOQ.0 


9. 7 


22. 7 


24.6 


2S.2 


8.0 


6u8 




4.962 


lOQ. 0 


9. 2 


2L2 


24.6 


29.2 


9.0 


7. 0 


(») 


5.066 


100. 0 


8, 2 


20.8 


24.0 


30.0 


as 


8. 1 


(») 


5.232 


mo 


8.0 


20.7 


26.6 


29.2 




7.9 


(») 


19.088 


loao 


5.4 


25.4 


18.2 


33.8 


8.8 


7. 7 




20.663 


100.0 


4.2 


22.6 


18.6 


36.1 


9.1 


8.2 




21.556 


100.0 


3 5 


21. 1 


18.8 


37.6 


9.6 


7. 9 




22,977 


100.0 


3.0 


18.8 


18.8 


38.7 


11.2 


9. 5 




24.326 


100.0 


2.4 


17.8 


18.8 


4a9 


10. G 


9. 6 




24. sn 


100.0 


2.4 


l6Le 


18.7 


41.9 


10.4 


10.0 




25.602 


100.0 


2.1 


15.7 


18.4 


43.0 


11.0 


9.9 




26.647 


100.0 


2. 1 


14.8 


18.5 


4Z9 


It. 8 


9.9 




27.846 


100.0 


1.0 


14.1 


17.6 


43.7 


12.3 


10. 6 


W 


28,801 


100.0 


1.8 


13.1 


17.3 


45.0 


12.4 


10.4 


(J) 


30,064 


ioa« 


1.5 


1Z2 


1&9 


45.5 


13.2 


10.7 


(*) 


30.478 


100.0 


1.4 


11.6 


16.4 


45.4 


13.9 


11.4 




31,663 


loao 


1.4 


10.6 


16.3 




13.7 


11.8 




32,933 


mo 


1.4 


10.2 


19.2 


44.7 


13.2 


11.4 


(») 


0) 


100.0 


2.0 


23.4 


18.4 


36.0 


9.6 


8.3 




18.770 


loao 


Z2 


10.2 


18.3 


4a 2 


10.3 


8.5 




10.048 


mo 


2.1 


17.4 


17. e 


' 40.8 


11.9 


lao 




21,185 


loao 


1.8 


16.2 


17.8 


43.0 


11.0 


10.1 




21,600 


loao 


1.7 


15.3 


17.7 


419 


11.0 


ia3 




22.252 


loao 


1.3 


14.4 


17.6 


45.1 


It. 4 


ia3 




ni65 


lOOLO 


1.3 


13.5 


17.6 


44.7 


12.4 


10.4 


24.238 


loac 


1.3 


IZS 


16.7 


45.4 


12.9 


lao 




25.189 


100.0 


1.3 


11.0 


16.2 


46.9 


1Z8 


20.9 


(«) 


26.224 


lOao 


1.1 


11.3 


15.8 


47.1 


13.6 


11. 1 


{*) 


26^576 


loa'i! 


1.1 


10.6 


16.3 


46.5 


14.4 


11.9 


(») 


27.685 


;oo.o 


1.1 


9.6 


15.1 


47.7 


U.2 


12.3 


(«) 


28,757 


100.0 


1.0 


3.4 


18.3 


46.9 


13.6 


11.8 






100.0 


22.4 


39.2 


17. 1 


12.6 


4.0 


3.6 




2.7&a 


loao 


12.2 


33.9 


22.5 


19.7 


I (I 


4.6 




3.029 


100.0 


9.8 


27.8 


24.8 


24.9 


6.U 


6.7 




3,14; 


loan 


7.0 


28.2 


25.) 


26.6 


7.8 


5.3 




3,262 


100.0 


6.7 


24.9 


25.7 


28. 6 


6l3 


7.8 




3.350 


100.0 


7.0 


24.0 


24.4 


28.0 




6l9 




3,482 


1C0.0 


6.g 


2S.1 


24.2 


31.6 


7.9 


6u4 




3.608 


loao 


6.0 


22.7 


23. i 


32.3 


7.9 


7.8 




3.702 


1G0.0 


5.6 


20.7 


24.7 


31.9 


10.1 


7.0 


(») 


3,840 


100.0 


4.6 


17.8 


24.8 


34.5 


10.^ 


8.1 


(*) 


3.903 


100. 0 


3.1 


17.4 


24.2 


37.1 


10.1 


8.0 


(») 


4.078 


100.0 


3.7 


16.1 


24.2 


S7.2 


10.6 


8.3 


(») 


4,176 


loao 


3.6 


16.0 


25.6 


36.4 


10.3 


8.1 


(«) 



1.4 
1.4 



2,1 
3.6 



.6 

1.2 
1.4 



.6 

1.3 



1.1 
2.2 



» Includes persons r«porting no school years completed. 
> Wata for persons whosa educational attainment, was not reported wore 
dlsCrtbutod ataong the other categories. 



* Data relate to persons 16 years and over (see hoadnote) . 

* Not available: data published as percent distribution only. 
^ Data by color not available for Ma; ch 1057. 
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Table B-10. Median Years of School Completed by the Civilian Noninsfitutional PopulaHon, by Employ* 

ment Status ond Sex, Selected Dates, 1952-72 

— IPereons 18 years an<i over for 1952-72, 16 years and over for 1972] 



Labor force 



Scxud dftt« 



Total 



Employed 



October 1952. 
March 1957... 
March 1959... 
March 19fi2... 
March 1964... 
March 1965... 
March 1966... 
Blarch 1967... 
March 1968... 
March 1969... 
Blarch 1970... 
March 1971..- 
Marchl972... 
March 1972 3.. 



October 1952. . 
March 1957— 
March 1959... 
March 1962... 
March 1964... 
March 1965... 
March 1966... 
March 1967... 
March 1968... 
March 1969. . . 
March 1970... 
March 1971... 
Marchl972... 
March 1972 



Oc5ob«rl952. 
msth 1957... 
March 

March ^^^^»2... 
March 19M... 
March 1965., . 
March 1966... 
March 1967.,. 
March 1968.,- 
Marchl969.. 
MardiKTO... 
March nn.... 
March 

March HTS ». 



Total 




Both Sexes 



Male 



Female 



10.6 


10.9 


10.9 


0) 


11.0 , 


11.6 


11.7 


0) 


11.4 


12.0 


12.0 


8.6 


11.9 


VLl 


IZl 


8.7 


12.0 


X2.2 


12,2 


8.8 


12 1 


12,2 


1Z2 


8.8 


IZl 


' 12.2 


1Z3 


8.9 


12.': 


.12.3 


12.3 


9.0 


\'* 2 
i*~ * 


12. 3 


12, 3 


9.4 


12.2 


12.4 


12.4 


9.7 


1Z2 


12. 4 


12,4 


9.8 


1Z3 


12.4 


1Z4 


10.4 


12.3 


32.5 


12.5 


10.9 


12.2 


12.4 


12.4 


10.8 










10-1 


1114 


ia4 


(») 


laT 


ILI 


11.2 


" S.6 


ILl 


11.5 


11.7 




1L6 


12.0 


12.1 


8.7 


12.0 


12,1 


12,1 


S.8 


IZO 


12,2 


12,2 


8.7 


12.1 


12.2 


12,2 


S.8 


12.1 


12.2 


iZ3 


8.9 


12.2 


12.3 


12.3 


9.0 


12.2 


12.3 


12.3 


9.2 


1Z3 


12.4 


12,4 


9.4 


1Z3 


12.4 


12,4 


10.1 


12.3 


12.5 


12.5 


10.6 


12.2 


12.4 


12.4 


10.5 


n.o 


12.0 


12.0 




11.4 


12.1 


12.1 


{») 


n.7 


12,2 


12.2 


8.8 


12.0 


1Z2 


IZ2 


9.4 


lil 


12.3 


12.3 


9.5 


12.1 


12.3 


12.3 


. 9.4 


lil 


12.3 


12.3 


10.6 


IZI 


)2,3 


12.4 


U.3 


12,2 


tZA 


12.4 


11.3 


12.2 


IZ4 


12.4 


11.7 


\Z2 


SZ4 


12.4 


11.1 


12.3 


12.5 


li5 


12.0 


12,3 


12.5 


12.5 


12.1 


l2 2 


12.4 


12.4 


11.9 



j Unemployed i 



Vot In labcr 
force 



0) 
(0 



12.1 I 

12.2 t 

12.2 I 

12.3 I 
12.3 I 

12.3 I 

12.4 ! 
12.4 • 
12,4 
12.5 
l?..") 
IL'.S 



0) 



12,0 
12,1 
12,2 
12.2 
12.3 
12,3 
12.3 
12.4 
12,4 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 



(0 
0) 



12.2 
12.3 
1Z3 
tZ3 
12.3 
1Z4 
12.4 
12.4 
22.4 
12.6 
12.5 
12.5 



1 



10.1 

9.4 : 

9.9 
10.6 

ia9 
11.1 

11.2 

n.4 

ll.fi 

11.9 
12,1 
12,2 
12.2 
12,0 



8.8 
8.9 
9.5 
10.0 
10.3 
10.6 
10.6 
10,7 
11,2 
11,2 
IZO 
IZl 
12.2 
11.9 



11,5 

ia4 

10.7 
11.5 
11.9 
11.9 
12.1 
12.0 
12.0 
12.1 
12.2 
12.2 
12.3 
12.1 



1 Not available. 



» Data relate to persons 16 years and over (seo headnotc}. 
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;aWe 1 . Median Years of School Completed by the Cmlian lak^r F6rce, by Sex and Age, Selected 

Ootes, 1952-72 



October 1052... 

March 1957. 

March 19S9 

March 1962 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1966 

Jtfarch 1967 

March 1968 

March i960 

Mard) 1970 

March 19n 

March 1972 



October 1952 . 
March 1957... 
March \9SS..., 
March 1962.. 
Bfarch 1964..., 
March 1965.... 
Bfarch 1966.... 
March 1967.... 
March 1968.... 
March 1960... 
March 1970.... 
March 197I... 
March 19T2.... 



October lOja. 
March 1957... 
March 1050... 
March 1962... 
March 1964... 
March 1965... 
March 1966... 
March 1967... 
March 1968... 
March 1960... 
March 1070.... 
March t07l... 
March 1972... 



EexanddaU 



Both Szxzs 



MXLE 



FSIUXK 



16 and 17 
years 



(0 

0> 
{») 
{^) 

(») 
(») 
(0 
0) 

(») 



10.4 



0) 
C) 
(0 
0) 
(») 
0) 
(») 
0) 

(») 

0) 



0) 

0) 
0) 
0) 
0) 

(') 



tSto24 
years 



12.2 
1Z3 
1Z3 
1Z4 
1Z4 
1Z4 
1Z5 
1Z5 
1Z5 
1X5 
1Z6 
1Z6 
12.6 



ILv^ 
}Z\ 
12.1 
1Z3 
1Z3 
1Z3 
1Z4 
114 
1Z4 
114 
12.5 
I2.fi 
12.6 



years 



35 to 44 
years 



45 to 54 
years 



55 to 64 
years 



1Z4 


12.2 


1Z4 


12.3 


1Z4 


12.3 


12.5 


1Z4 


12.5 


12.4 


1X5 


12.4 


12. t 


12.5 


12.fi 


US 


12.6 


12.5 


IZfi 


IZS 


12.6 


\ZB 


12.7 


12,6 


12.fi 


12.6 



12.1 


1L2 


12.2 


11.8 


1Z3 


12.1 


12.4 


12.2 


12.4 


12.2 


12.5 


12.3 


12.5 


12.3 


12.5 


12.3 


12.5 


12.4 


12.6 


114 


12.6 


12.4 


12.fi 


12.5 


12.7 


12.5 



ILO 
12.1 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12. 4 
12.4 



8.7 
9.0 



9.2 
10.8 
1L7 
12 1 
12.1 
12.2 
112 
112 
113 
113 
113 
113 
12.4 



ia4 


8.8 


ILl 


9.0 


1L6 


9.3 


1L7 


9.6 


1L9 


9.7 


1X1 


10.4 


1X2 


10.6 


1X2 


10.9 


1X3 


1L2 


1X3 


1L5 


1X3 


11.9 



10.0 
10.7 
1L2 
11.5 

a 6 
a 6 

1x0 
1x1 
1x1 
1x1 
1x2 



65yMrs 
and over 



IXl 


;l4 


8.8 


8.3 


1X2 


1x0 


9. 


5 


8.5 


1X3 


1x1 


ia8 


a9 


8.6 


1X4 


1x2 


IL6 


0.4 


8.8 


1X4 


1x2 


1x0 


lao 


8.9 


1X5 


12.3 


1x0 


la 3 


8.9 


12_5 


1X3 


1x1 


la 4 


9.1 


1X5 


1X3 


1x1 


ia8 


9.0 


1X5 


1X4 


1x2 


ILl 


9.3 


1X6 


1X4 


1X3 


a4 


0.3 


1X6 


1X4 


1X3 


a 8 


9.6 


1X6 


1X4 


1X3 


ixo 


9.9 


1X7 


1X4 


1X3 


IXl 


ia2 



8.2 
8.4 
8.5 
8.7 
8.8 
8.8 
8.9 
8.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0. 1 
0.6 



8.8 
&8 
8.8 
9.0 

las 
0.8 
ia4 
lai 
ia3 
ia2 
lao 
11.0 
11.2 



< Not available. 
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Table B-12. Median Years of School Completed by Hie Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Sex, 
Occupolion Group, and Color, Selected Dates, 1948-72 

{Persons 18 years and orer for 1&48~72, 16 yrars and ov«r tor 1972] 



r^z, occupation gnaap. and color 



B€th»eut 

All occupation groups.. . 



Professional and ii:aufl8«!rlal workers 

Professional and technical vorkers . 

Managers and admloi^xators 

Fanners and farm laborers 

Sales and clerical workers 

Sales wwker^ 

Clerical workers 

Cnftsmen, operatives, and laborers. . 

Craftsmen and kindred. 

Operatives , 

Except transport 

Transport equipment 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 



AH occupation groups. 



Professional and managerial wOTkers . 

Profe^onal and technical workers . 

Managers and administrators 

Fanners and farm l&borcrs 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Sales and clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers 

Craftsmen, op^tlves, and laborers. 

Craftsmen and kindred 

Operatives 

Except transport 

Transport equipment 

Nonfarm laborers. • 

Service workers 



Female 

All occupation groups,. 



Professional and managerial workers . 

Professional and technical workeri - 

Managers and administrators 

Farmers and farm )ab>orers 

Sales and clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Clerical wurkers 

Craftsmen, operatives, and latK>rers. . 

Craftsmen and kindred 

Operatives 

Except transport 

Transport equipment 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 

Privat* household workers 

Other service workers 































March 


March ; March 


March ; March 1 March 


March 


March 


March 


March 


March 


March 


iVtober Octobi*r 


1972* 


1972 1 1971 


1970 




1969 




1968 

- 


1967 


1966 J 


1964 




1959 




1952 


19«> 


12.4 


12.1 


12. 4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.3 




12.0 


12. 2 


12. 1 


12. 0 


11,7 


10.9 


10.6 


15.4 


16.4 


15. 1 


14.9 


14.9 


14.8 


14. 4 


14 6 


14. 0 


13. 9 


13.5 


13.2 


12.9 


. 


IB.Z 


16.3 


16.3 


16.3 


16.3 


16.3 


16.3 


16.3 


16. 2 


16. 2 


16. 2 


164- 


16+ 


16+ 


12. 9 


12.9 


12.8 


12.7 


12.7 




12.7 


^'^ ft 


12. 6 


12. 6 


12.4 


12.4 


1Z2 


12.2 


io!5 


9.4 


10.0 


9.3 


9.3 


9.1 


8.9 


8. 8 






8.6 


8.6 


8.3 


8.0 


12! 6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12 5 


12.5 


12. S 


12. 5 


12.6 


12.4. 


iZ4 


12.4 


12! 7 


12.7 


12.7 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12. 5 




12. 5 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


12.3 


{«) 


12! 6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


1Z6 


12.6 


12.5 


12. 5 


12. 5 


12. 5 


12.6 


12. 5 


12.6 


<*) 


12. 0 


12.0 


11.9 


11.6 


11.4 


11.2 


ll 1 


11 U 


10 7 


10. 4 


10. 0 


9.7 


9.2 


9.0 


12.2 


12.2 


12.2 


12 1 


12.1 


12.0 


12. 0 


11.9 


11.5 


11.2 


11.0 


10.6 


10. 1 


9 7 


11.5 


11,6 


11. 4 


11.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.8 


10.7 


10.5 


10.1 


9.9 


9.6 


9.1 


9^1 


11.5 


11.6 


(0 


(*) 


(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


(♦) 


(«) 


0) 


0) 


(*) 


(0 




11.7 


11.7 


(<) 


(*) 


(<) 


(*) 


(♦) 


(*) 


0) 


{*) 


(<) 


0) 






11.0 


11.2 


11.1 


10.5 


10.0 


9.8 


9..5 


9.6 


9.3 


8.9 


8.6 


8.6 


8.3 


8.0 


12L0 


12. 0 


11.9 


11.7 


11.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.9 


10.5 


10.2 


9.7 


9.0 


8.8 


8.7 


12. 4 


12.6 


12.4 


12.4 


1Z3 


12.3 


1Z.9 


IZ. 2 


IZ. 1 


12. 1 


• 


11.2 


10.4 


10.2 


15.3 


1&.3 


14.9 


14.6 


14.6 


14.6 


14.4 


14.3 


Id. 6 


13. 5 


13.*, 


12.9 


12.8 


12.6 


16. 8 


16.6 


16. 4 


16.4 


16.4 


16.4 


16.3 


1ft 1 


16. 2 


16. 4 


16.4 


IH- 


16+ 


16+ 


12. 9 


12.9 


12.9 


12.8 


12.8 


12.8 


12. 7 


12. 7 


12. 6 


i2. S 


12. 4 


12 4 


12.2 


12.2 


10 3 


10.3 


9.8 


9. 1 
9.3 


9.0 


8.9 


8.8 


8. 7 


8.7 


8. 7 


8.6 


8.4 


8.4 


8.2 


11. 2 


11.2 


10.6 


9.8 


9.7 


9. 1 


8.9 


S. S 


8. 8 


8. 7 


8. 6 


8.5 


8.3 


9' 4 


8.9 


8.8 


8,9 


8.4 


8.3 


8. 2 


7.9 


^ 2 


8.3 


7.7 


7.4 


7.2 


7.0 


12. 8 


12. 8 


12.7 


12.7 


12.7 


12.6 


12. 6 


12. 6 


12. 6 


12.6 


12. 5 


12.6 


12.4 


12.4 


13 0 


13.0 


12.9 


12.8 


12.8 


12.8 


12. 8 


12. 7 


IZ 7 


12. 7 


12.4 


12.5 


12.6 


(*) 


12.' 6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12. 6 


12. 6 




12. S 


12. 6 


12. 4 


12.4 


<0 


12.0 


12.1 


12.0 


11.8 


11.6 


11.3 


11. 2 


11. 1 


10, 8 


10. 4 


10. 1 


9.7 


9.1 


9.0 


12 2 


12.2 


12.2 


12. 1 


12. 1 


12. 0 


12. 0 


11. 8 


11. 6 


ll. 2 


11. 0 


10.6 


10.1 


9.7 


11! 8 


11.9 


11.7 


ii!s 


11.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.9 


10.7 


10.2 


10.0 


9.6 


9.0 


9.1 


11.9 


12.0 


(<> 


(«) 


(<) 


(*) 


(1) 


(() 


(*) 


(<) 


{*) 


V / 


(0 


(*) 


11.6 


11.6 


(•) 


i*) 


{*) 


<*) 


i*) 


(*) 


(<) 


(0 


(*) 


0) 


(0 


(*) 


10.9 


11.1 


11.0 


10.6 


10.0 


9.3 


9.6 


9.4 


9.3 


8.9 


8.6 


8.6 


8.? 


8.0 


12.0 


12.1 


12.0 


12.0 


11.7 


11.6 


11.4 


11.3 


10.6 


10.3 


10.1 


{*) 


(0 


9.0 


12.4 


12.6 


12.6 


U.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.3 


12.3 


12.3 


12.2 


12.1 


12.0 


11. T 


15.6 


16.6 


16.6 


15.5 


16.6 


16.6 


16.3 


16.3 


16.0 


14.7 


14.0 


14.4 


14.0 


13.7 


16.2 


16.2 


16.2 


Ic 2 


16.2 


16.2 


16.2 


16.2 


16.1 


16.1 


16.9 


16+ 


16 f 


16.9 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12:6 


12.5 


12.6 


12.4 


12.6 


12.4 


12.4 


12.2 


12.3 


12.2 


12.1 


11.1 


11.4 


11.1 


10.3 


11.^ 


10.8 


10.7 


10.2 


9.0 


8.9 


8.7 


(*) 


8.0 


7.4 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.5 


12.6 


12.6 


12.5 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.4 


12.3 




12.3 


12.2 


12.2 


UA 


12.2 


12.0 


12.1 


(0 


1^6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 




1^6 


12.6 


* 12.5 


12.5 


12.6 


12.6 


12.6 


(0 


11.2 


11.3 


11.1 


11.1 


10.9 


lu r 


10.6 


10.6 


10.1 


10.0 


9.8 


(*) 


9.4 


9.1 


12.3 


12.3 


12.2 


12.1 


12.2 


12.1 


11.6 


12.1 


11.2 


9.2 


11.2 


11.3 


11.5 


10.4 


11.1 


H.l 


10.9 


11.0 


10.7 


10.6 


10.6 


10.4 


10.0 


9.9 


9.7 


9.3 


9.3 


9.0 


11.0 


11.1 


{*) 


(•) 


{*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


i*) 


i*) 


(«) 




<0 


12.2 


12.2 


(•) 


(♦) 


0) 


(0 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


0) 


(0 


(*) 




0) 


11.7 


11.9 


11.8 


11.2 


10.9 


10.7 


(») 


(») 


(0 


10.0 


(0 


0) 


8.5 


(•) 


11 ^ 


12.0 


11.8 


11.6 


11.2 


10.9 


10.8 


10.7 


10.4 


10.2 


9.5 


9.0 


8.8 


8.5 


10.0 


9.6 


9.6 


9.1 


8.9 


8.8 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


8.4 


8.3 


8.1 


(*) 


12.1 


is:.i 


12.1 


12.0 


11.9 


11.6 


11.6 


11.6 


11.2 


1" 1 


10.6 


10.2 


9.7 


(0 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tobie B-12. Medion Years of School Completed by the Employed Civilian Lobor Force, by Sex« 
Occupation GroUp, and Colorr Selected Dates, 1948-72 — Continued 



?.<PT, occupation group, and color 


^ Mairh 


M&rcb 


Man* 


March 




Manrh 


MaJtrh 


March 


March 


: March 




\ 1972» 


1372 


1971 


iy70 


1069 


1968 


ly67 


l'.*lJ3 


lil64 





Both Hze» 
AU occopaiion pr&ips 

Professional and mana>.c:r**J *-orkei5. 

Professional and lechnirftl wor»^-,-. 

Managers and adjzuuKnitors 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Sales and clerical workers 

Sales woiicers 

Clerical workers 

Craflsmen, operatives, and laborers.. . 
Service workers 



AU occupation groups . 



Professional and managerial worker? 

Professional and technical workr . < 

Managers and administrators. . . 
Farmcis and lann laborers. - . 

Farmers and farm znanageis. . . 

Farm laborers and foimen 

SaJes and clerical workers 

Saks workers 

Clerical workers 

Craftsiaen, operativeb, ant* ^-►4>rets.. 

Craftsmen and kindred 

Operatives 

Except transport 

Transpoit equipment. 

Nonlann laborer? 

Service workers 



Female 

All occupation groups. . . 



f\t)fessional and managerial workers.. 

I'.'ofessional and technical workers.. 

Mariagers and administrators 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Sales and clprical workers 

Sales workers - 

Clerical workers 

Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers... 
Service workers 

private household workers 

Other service workers... 

Negro aSd Otheb Races 
Both Sizes 
All occupation p»ups 



Professional and Tnanagerial workers. . 

Farmers and fs^m laborers 

Sales and clerical workers 

Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers... 
Service workers 



ASale 

All occupation groups. . 



Professioiial and manugerial workers.. 

Professional and technical workers.. 

Managers and administrators 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Sales and clerical workers 

Crpflsroen, operatives, and l^^borers.. 

Craftsmen and kindred 

Operatives 

£xcept transport...-. 

Transport equipment.. 

Nonlarm laborers 

Service workers 



4- 



Female 

All occupation groups. . . 



Pr^fessicnal and managerial workers. 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Sales and clerical workers.. 

Craftsmen, operatives, and laborers.., 
Service workers 

Private household workers 

Other sfrvlce workers 



Mairh 
llW 



> Data relate to persons Ifi years and over (see headnote). 
' D&ta for March 196ft appearPd In the 187t Manpower RepotK 
» Data for 1948 do not include persons 65 years and over. 

* Nol available, 

* Median not shown where hose is less than 100,000. 
« Median not shown where bflfle is less than 160,000. 
^ Daita by color not available prior to 1969. 



115 


115 


115 


114 


114 


114 


114 


113 


113 


112 


111 


i 15-4 


15.4 


15.0 


U y 


14.8 


14-7 


14-6 


14.5 


.♦.0 


119 


13-4 


1«.2 


16. i 


16.5 




16.2 


16-h 


16.2 


16.3 


16.1 


16.2 


16i2 




12« 


-x^i 


118 


117 


11 T 




117 


115 


115 


X2.4 


10. 8 


11. 0 


10.6 


9. 6 


9.8 




9-0 


9.0 


8.9 




8.7 


12. € 


11 6 


11 6 


11 6 


116 


116 


l?-5 


12. 5 


12. 5 


115 


lis 


12. 7 


11 8 


11 7 


11 6 


116 


116 


115 


12. 5 


11 5 


115 


114 


12. € 


12.6 


116 


116 


12. 6 


12.6 


12-5 


VI. 5 


11 5 


115 


115 


12. 1 


11 \ 


11 0 


11.8 


11.6 


11.4 


11-3 


11. 1 


10. 8 


10.6 


103 


IZ 0 


11 1 


11 1 


11 0 


110 


118 


11.5 


11. 4 


11- 0 


10-7 


10. 1 


l:lo 


11 5 


11 5 


11 4 


11 4 


114 


113 


11 3 


11 2 


11 1 


110 




15.3 


lt9 


14.6 


14.6 


14.5 


14.4 


14.3 


13-6 


1X5 


13-2 




16.7 


1-3.6 


16.5 


16.5 


16.5 


16.3 


16.4 


16-4 


16.4 


16-4 


\* ^ 


13.0 


11 y 


11 K 


118 


118 


118 


117 


116 


il5 


114 




10.8 


10.4 


9.4 


9.4 


9.4 


8.9 


K3 


8.H 


8.8 


8.7 


il-3 


11.4 


las 


9,5 


10.0 


10.0 


9.3 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


8.8 


9,9 


9. 5 


9. 4 


f^i 3 


8.7 


8.6 


8.6 


8.8 


8. S 


8.7 


8.3 


1Z8 


118 


117 


117 


11 T 


116 


116 


116 


116 


116 


lis 


13.0 


13.0 


119 


118 


118 


118 


118 


117 


117 


117 


116 


12,6 


117 


118 


118 


J.16 


116 


115 


115 


11 R 


115 


115 


tX 1 


111 


111 


110 


ILS 


11.6 


U-4 


11.3 


lt-« 


10-7 


10.4 


12.2 


112 


112 


111 


111 


110 


110 


11.9 


11-6 


11.3 


11.0 


11. <9 


110 


11.9 


aft 


11.4 


11.3 


11.1 


11-1 


10.8 


:o.4 


10.2 


11.9 


110 


{<) 




(<) 


(<) 


{*) 


(<) 






{«) 


11.8 


11.8 


(«) 


(*) 


(<) 


(<) 


(<) 


(<) 




(') 


{*) 


11. A 


11.7 


11.6 


11 0 


10. 5 


10.1 


9.9 


10. 0 


9- 8 


9- 4 


9-0 


12,1 


112 


111 


111 


110 


110 


11.8 


1L6 


11.2 


10-7 


10.2 


115 


115 


115 


115 


114 


114 


114 


114 


3 


113 


113 


U3 


15.3 


ISlS 


1S.4 


15.4 


15.4 


15.1 


15.1 


15.0 


14.6 


14.0 


16.4 


16.4 


16.4 


ie.4 


16.4 


lb. 4 


16.1 


16.2 


16.2 


16.0 


15.8 


12,6 


lie 


lie 


118 


115 


\%6 


114 


' ■ 4 


114 


114 


113 


XL 3 


11.7 


11.4 


10.4 


11.4 


11.2 


11.2 


iu.8 


9-4 


9.3 


8.9 


12,5 


lie 


lie 


115 


115 


115 


115 


115 


115 


115 


114 


12,4 


114 


114 


114 


113 


113 


113 


112 


112 


111 


117, 


12,6 


116 


116 


116 


116 


118 


115 


115 


115 


115 


114 


11.2 


11-3 


11.0 


11.0 


10.8 


10.7 


!0.5 


10-5 


10.0 


9.9 


V 8 


12.0 


111 


111 


110 


11.9 


11.4 


11.3 


11.2 


10-9 


10.7 




10.4 


10.4 


10.4 


9.9 


9.8 


9.6 


9.9 


9.4 


9. 1 


8.9 


K.7 


12, 1 


11 2 


11 1 


11 1 


110 


11.8 


11.8 


11. 7 


11-3 


11. 3 


10.6 


12, 0 


11 0 


11 0 


11. 7 


11.3 


11-1 


10.8 


lti.5 


10. 1 


9- 6 


8.0 


16.0 


1a. 0 


15. 9 


15. 8 


16.7 


16. 1 


16.0 


16^ 1 


15. 4 


14- 7 


15.1 


6.2 


6.2 


6.4 


6.1 


6.7 


6.6 


6.2 


5.9 


6.1 


19 


S.C 


12,5 


lie 


116 


116 


116 


116 


115 


115 


115 


114 


115 


10.9 


10.9 


ia8 


10,5 


10.4 


10.2 


9.9 


9.6 


0.6 


8.8 


8.2 


la? 


10.7 


10.5 


ia3 


9.8 


CI.8 


9.S 


«.7 


9.3 


9.2 


8.8 


11.6 


11.7 


11.4 


11.1 


10.8 


10.7 


10-3 


10 0 


9.1 


9.0 


8.2 


16.0 


16.0 


15,4 


. 14.6 


15,0 


15.4 


14.8 


15.7 


15.4 


118 


14.8 


16.7 


16.7 


16.6 


' 16.6 


16.8 


16.5 


16.2 


16.6 


16.5 


16.2 


16,2 


118 


118 


115 


114 


114 


113 


111 


111 


11.6 


10.7 




6.7 


6.6 


6.C 


6,6 


&3 


6.1 


6.1 


5.6 


5.9 


5.6 


6.3 


115 


115 


118 


116 


115 


lis 


114 


115 


113 


114 


114 


10.7 


10.7 


10.8 


1.0.2 


10.2 


10.0 


9.6 


9.4 


9.4 


g.6 


7.9 


11.2 


11.2 


11.3 


ICR 


11.0 


10.5 


10.1 


10.2 


10.5 


8.9 


g.2 


11.1 


11.1 


11.0 


10.6 


10.6 


10.4 


10.0 


9.9 


10.0 


8.9 


8.4 


11.3 


11.4 






(<) 


(*) 




(•) 






(«) 


10.7 


10.7 




(*) 


(<) 


(*) 








(*) 


(«) 


9. 7 


J). 7 


«.5 


9,2 


8.8 


8.9 


n.6 


8.5 


8.3 


8. 1 


6.7 


H.O 


21. 1 


10.7 


10.5 


10.2 


10.3 


10.3 


10.2 


8.9 


9.4 


9.6 


12.2 


112 


112 


;ii 


11.9 


n.B 


11.6 


11.2 


10.8 


10.5 


9.4 


16.0 


16.0 


16.1 


16.3 


16.2 


16.5 


16.3 


16.3 


1&.5 


16. 2 


15.6 


(•) 


(») 


(•) 


i}) 


(•) 














116 


116 


116 


116 


116 


116 


116 


115 


116 


116 


116 


11.6 


11.7 


11.7 


11.6 


11.2 


11.2 


11.1 


10.9 


10.7 


10.0 


9.5 


n.4 


10.6 


10.4 


:0.2 


9.7 


9.6 


9.6 


a5 


9.5!i 


9,2 


8.6 


8.9 


&9 


&8 


«,7 


8.4 


8.4 


8.5 


8.6 


8.6 


8.3 


7.P 


11.4 


11. 1 


11.4 


11.2 


10.9 


11.0 


11.0 


10.8 


10.8 


10. 7 


10.0 



* Median not shown where base is less than 75|000. 

Note: The comparability of the data beginning 1971 is not affected by the 
changes in the occupational classification system for the 1970 Census of 
Population that were introduced into the Current Population Survey in 
1971. For further explanation, see the Note on Historic Comparability of 
Labor Force Statistics at the begioning of the Statistical Appendix. 
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Table Persons Wiih Two iobt or More, by Indvstry and Class of Worker of Primary and Secondary 

Job, Selected Dotes, 1956-71 ' 



May of 



IVcrnvber of - 



July of- 



igri 1970 1969 



I9fi5 1964 1 963 1962 1960 1959 lj65 196T 19M 



pRiMA&T Job 
Nvtmbrr {thousand*) 
ToUl hoUUsK two Jobs or more. 



Agrl^^tur? 

V/a^ and . woricers 

6elf-<»mploi t>i wwknTS 

Unpaid fiir^vy workers ...... . 

Wace and salary workers. , 
Self-«ni ployed wort ers. - . 
Unpaid family workers. . . 

Percent of total rai j^td 

Total holding two jobs or more. 

Agricaltizre _ 

Wngfi and salcjy workers. 

S«lf<«inployed wat^ers 

Unpaild family workers . 

Xonagricaltaral Ijidnstrio . . 

Wage and salary workers 

S^U'CiDployed WOTk«rs 

Unpaid family workers, 



SEcoNpjiBT Job 
Number (tkcutandt) 
Total holding two Jobs or more. . , 



ARricultin* 

Wage and salary workers 

B^lr-employ ed workers . - , 

Nonasrlcultural Industries. 

Wace and salary workers . . 

Sell-employed workers 



4. 


4,041 


4,008 


3,636 


3,756 


3.726 


3.921 


3.342 


3. 012 


2.966 


3,099 


3,670 




























276 


273 


333 


416 




3K6 


364 


332 


321 






66 


H9 


7fi 


88 


133 


139 


146 


102 


97 


104 


264 


286 




154 


167 


200 


218 


230 


195 


210 


208 


199 


264 


386 




33 


31 


47 


65 


36 


45 


63 


27 


18 


im 


188 


3, HlB 


3,772 


3,735 




3, 340 


3.321 


3.535 


2,<»78 


2.6N0 


2.645 


2,470 


2.712 


3,641 


3,5:0 


3,VS 


3.110 


3,131 


3, 135 


3,361 


2,764 


2.489 


2.451 


2.257 


2.447 


167 


IM 


162 


177 




ITS 


169 


194 


184 


1H2 


198 


237 


10 


H 


ft 


14 


9 


U 


fi 


20 


7 


12 


16 


28 


5.1 


6.2 


IL2 


4.9 


fi.2 


6.2 


fi.7 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4.8 


S.3 


6.0 


^74 


.0 


7.8 


8.1 


8.1 


7.6 


67 


67 


6.7 


9.3 


11.0 


6.2 


7.4 


fi.8 


66 


8.4 


8.8 


8.8 


62 


67 


7.7 


13.2 


12.1 


7.1 


8.0 


R.fi 


8.9 


M.6 


9.3 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


7.2 


6.1 


10.7 


4.2 


fi.fi 


4.8 


6.6 


6fi 


3.7 


4.8 


6.2 


3.6 


Zfi 


6.9 


10.0 


b.i 


fi.l 


fi.l 


4.8 


5.0 


fi.O 


fi.fi 


4.7 


4.4 


4.3 


4.2 


4.6 


S.3 


fi 2 


6.3 


6.0 


6.2 


fi.3 


6.U 


fi.O 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 


4.7 


3.1 


3.7 


3,1 


Z8 


3.0 


Z7 


2,7 


3.0 


Z8 


Z8 


a 1 


Z.1 


1.9 


1.6 


.9 


Zfi 


l.fi 


1.9 


.9 


Z9 




ZO 


Z2 


3.9 


4,035 


4,04*» 


4.008 


3.636 


3,758 


3,726 


3,921 


3,342 


3, 012 


2,966 


3,099 


3,670 


700 


738 


723 


721 


786 


801 


826 


645 


687 


649 


850 


1,035 


96 


122 


121 


139 


167 


185 


188 


176 


136 


130 


362 


f06 


604 


616 


602 


582 


619 


616 


637 


469 


462 


619 


488 


629 


3,335 


3,310 


3,285 


^916 


2.970 


2,925 


3.096 


2.697 


2,426 


2,317 


2.249 


2,636 


2,607 


2,748 


2,098 


2,335 


2,389 


2.367 


2. 481 


2, 176 


2,026 


1,907 


1,906 


2.187 


728 


662 


687 


580 


581 


658 


616 


521 


400 


410 


344 


348 



3.«6> 

866 
296 
402 

169 
2.7«7 
2.569 

200 
18 



6.6 

11.2 
13.4 
11.9 
9.4 
4.7 
4.9 
3.3 
2.7 



3.663 

1,111 
486 
626 
2,642 
2,302 
340 



* Surveys on dual jobholders were no* conducted in 1967 and l'^«S; for 1972 
data were not availablo at press time. 



^foTE: Persons whose only extra job js as an unpaid family worker htv nnt 
counted as dual Jobholders. 
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Table Persons With WcHc Exp«ne5ic« Ourin^ the Year, by Ezi 

1950-71 

irmos 14 Twn mod over iar IXthS^ 16 ymn and lor tm fonrtrd] 



' Effiploymeffit and by Sex, 



Nozsber wbo worked dnrtoc Tev (tlunisu»33> > 



Pemtd <ilsiribiiHoa 



fiex and yeer 



FullU3X»» 



Part time 



FuU time » 



Total 



TotaJ 



BoTB Sexes 



1950.. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954. 

1955. 



i e9.9€2 
70.512 
70.682 
n.7M7 
7\353 




195« .. .i 75.852 



1957- - 

1958 

1959- 

I960.. 

J961... 

1962... 

19«3... 

1984... 

£965... 

1966... 

1966 >. 

1967... 

1968.., 

1969... 

1970... 

1971... 



1950... 
iWl.-, 
1W2... 
1958... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956.,. 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1966... 
1966... 
1966*. 
1967... 
tfiKS... 
1969... 
19?0... 
1971... 



1950..... 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1964 

1955.. 

1966 

1957..... 

1968... 



1960... - 

1961 

1962..... 

1968..... 

1064... 

1965 

1966 

1966 « 

1967 

1968 

1969. 

1970 

1971 



77.664 
77.117 
78,162 
80.61B 
80.287 
82,057 
83,227 
85.124 
86,186 
88.S53 
86.266 
88. m 
90.230 
92,477 
93.623 
95,027 



45.526 
45.561 
45.704 
46.146 
46.318 
47,624 
47.904 
48.709 



48.973 
50.033 
49.854 
50.639 
51.039 
51.978 
52.419 
63.108 
61.708 
52.392 
53.312 
54.390 
54.919 
5A.013 



23.350 
24.596 
2i89e 
24.636 
25.479 
27.729 
27.948 
28.955 
28,736 
29.189 
m).6S5 
iiO.133 
31. 418 
32. 188 
83, 146 
33, 767 
85.444 
84.658 
35.787 
36,911^ 
38.08? 
38.704 
29,014 



I 58. 181 
59, 544 
60,294 

I 60.05'J 
i 62,581 
I 62,437 
! 62.874 
61,676 
i 63.004 
i 64,133 
! 64.218 
65.327 
66.157 
67.825 
68,697 
70.449 
70.140 
71,909 
73.266 
74.153 
73.3a 
75,413 



41.042 
41.338 
41.816 
42.059 
41,404 
42.814 
42.704 
42.£f86 
42.052 
42.997 
43. 476 
43.467 
43.087 
44.294 
45.313 
45.552 
46.127 
45.909 
46.658 
47.313 
47.750 
48.082 
48.853 



17.139 
18.20e 

18.473 
18.655 
19. 767 
19^733 
19.988 
19.623 
20.007 
20.677 
20.751 
21.340 
21.873 
22. 512 
23.145 
24,321 
24.231 
25. 251 
25.953 
26.403 
26.281 
26.660 



38,375 
40.142 
10.486 
41,601 

4n OSO 
4 ''2A 

42.fa8 

41^329 
42.030 
43.265 
43.006 
44.07^ 
45.^ 
46,S46 
48.392 
50,081 
90.049 
51,705 
52.285 
5i,796 
52.033 
53.317 



29.783 
30.894 
30.878 
31.902 
30.389 
32 27 
32. ^2 
32. 3 

30, fr 

31. M)2 
31.966 
31,709 
32.513 
33,587 
34.428 
35,300 
36,223 
36.191 
36.621 
37,014 
37,160 
36.295 
87,006 



8,692 
9.248 
9.606 
9.699 
0.091 
10.497 
10,436 
10.729 
10.602 
10.628 
11.299 
11.237 
11.566 
11. 862 
12.418 
13.092 
13.850 
13.858 
16.084 
16,271 
15.036 
15.738 
16.311 



11.795 
! 12.018 
i 12,374 
12.003 
12.025 
11.952 
ll,79Jl 
11,981 
11.546 
12,515 
12. 132 
12.042 
12.102 
11.565 
11, 691 

n.in 

3(^654 
ID. 647 
10.702 
11, 115 
11.381 
12.123 
11.634 



7. 624 
7.518 
7,922 
7. 317 
7, 567 
7.356 
7.218 
7.350 
7.233 
7.830 
7.553 
7.434 
7.185 
6.686 
6.723 
6.306 
5. 80S 
6.802 
6.051 
6^111 
^383 
7,157 
6.906 



iin 

4,500 
i452 
4.686 
4.458 
i596 
4,673 
4. 631 
4.313 
i685 
1.479 
4.608 
4,917 
4. 879 
4,968 
4.86£ 
4,846 
4. SdS 
4,651 
5.004 
4.998 
4.966 
4,729 



8.013 
7.384 
7.434 
€.928 
"954 
8,005 
7,868 
8.075 
8.799 
8,459 
8^756 
9.170 
9.146 
9.153 
9.288 
9.134 
0.714 
9.444 
9.502 
9.666 
9.976 
10.187 
10,462 



3.630 
2.926 
3.016 
2.840 
3.448 
3.331 
3. 144 
3. 447 
4.091 
3,665 
3.857 
4.264 
4.289 
4.021 
4.163 
3,946 
4.098 
8,916 
3.986 
4.188 
4.207 
4,630 
4,942 



4.377 
4,458 
4.418 
4.088 
4.506 
4.674 
4.724 
4.628 
4.708 
4,794 
4.899 
4.906 
4.857 
5. 132 
5,126 
5. 188 
6. 616 
5.528 
6. 516 
5. 678 
6.769 
6. 557 
5. 620 



I 50 to • 27 to 1 to 
Total ! 52 . 49 I 26 
i w«^s w^s weeks 



Tcial 



y to 27 to 1 to 
Total ; 52 , 49 26 Total 
weeks weeks, weeks 



Part tinse 



50 0 2710 

52 49 26 
w«eks w««ks weeks 



10.695 
I0.41S 
10.218 
10.150 
11,738 
12,772 
13,415 
14,790 
15.441 
15,158 
16.465 
16,069 
16.730 
17.060 
17.299 
17.489 
18, 104 
16.126 
16.^70 
16,964 
18,324 
!9.280 
19,614 



4.484 
i026 
3.888 
4,067 
i914 
4.810 
6.200 
5.823 
6,328 
5.976 
6,557 
6,387 
6^652 
6,745 
6^665 
6,867 
6,981 
5.799 
S.7G4 
5.999 
6.640 
6.837 
7, 160 



6,211 
6.332 
6,330 

4,063 

8.?n!; 
8.967 
a. 113 
0. 162 
0.908 
9.682 
10.078 
i0.315 
10.634 
10.622 
11.123 
10,327 
10.636 
10.965 
11.684 
12.443 
12. 464 



3.322 
3.144 

3.0!i2 
3.270 
3.70i 
4.773 
4.760 
4.989 
5.402 
3.173 
5.307 
5.191 
5.130 
5.229 
5.268 
5.418 
4,854 
5.407 
S.641 
5.769 
6,282 
6.309 
6.799 



1,178 
1,341 
1,552 
1.930 
1.920 
2.135 
2.348 
2,211 
2.',547 
2.240 
2.114 
2.008 

2.326 
2.418 

zm 
xm 

2.237 
2.366 
2.436 
2. 525 



1,916 
1,834 
1,914 
1,929 
2. 149 
2.843 

xm 

2.854 
3.054 
2.962 
3.060 
2,05^ 
3.016 
3.181 
3.104 
8.032 
3.436 
8.316 
3.645 
8.632 
9,916 
K 873 

4,274 



2.214 
2.240 

' 

i 2.333 
I 2.663 
; 2.573 
! 2.693 
! 2.872 
3.035 
3. 104 
3.290 
3.0SB 
3.368 
3.353 
3.374 
3.266 
3,587 
3.380 

3, <30 
3.720 

4, U2 
4,353 
4,439 



1.004 
918 

1.055 
1.227 
1.006 
1.074 
1. U5 
1.2S9 
1.224 
1,267 
1. 163 
1.305 
1.274 
1.220 
1. 197 
1.261 
i.162 
t.202 
1,227 
1, 440 
1,449 
1.665 



1.210 
1,322 
1.338 
1.278 
1.436 
1.507 
1,619 
1. 757 
1,766 
1,880 
2.053 
1.905 
2.063 
2 f-^ 
2,^54 
i,071 
2,326 
2.218 
2.228 
2,403 
2.663 
2.904 
2.864 



i 5. 162 


100. 0 


i 84.5 


' 55.7 


17. 1 


5.034 


; 100.0 


85.1 


57.4 


i 17.2 


4.832 


: loao 


: 85.5 


57-4 


: 17.5 


4,547 


100.0 


: 85.6 


58.9 


17.0 


5,374 


. 100.0 


1 83.7 


55.8 


16.7 


; 5.426 


i lOQ. 0 


: 83.1 


: 56.6 


15.9 


i 5.962 


! lot) 0 


1 82.3 


' 56.4 


! 15.5 


! 6,929 


' 100.0 


i 81.0 


: 55.1 


15.4 


i 7.014 


1 100. ti 


! 80.0 


53.6 


i 15.0 


6 881 


100. 0 


80 6 


1 53.8 


16.0 


i 7! 869 


i 10a 0 


79! 6 


^ 53.7 


; 15.0 


7.810 


100.0 


so.o 


\ 53.6 


15.0 


f.232 


10b. 0 


79.6 


53.7 ! 14.7 


8.478 


100.0 


79.5 


> 54,6 


' 13 9 


8.657 


100.0 


■ 79.6 


i 55 0 


13 7 


8.803 


100.0 


79.7 


I 50! 1 


13.0 


8.66Z 


IGQ.O 


79.6 


56.6 


12 0 


7.339 


loao 


8L3 


58.0 


12. 3 


7.199 


100.0 


81.5 


{ 


12. 1 


7.475 


loao 


8t2 


^.9 


12.3 


7,930 


100.0 


80.2 


57^1 


12.3 


8,618 


100.0 


79.4 


55.6 


12.9 


8.386 


100. a 


79.4 


56.1 


12.2 


Z074 


100.0 


90.2 


65.4 


16.7 


1.798 


100.0 


01.1 


68.1 


16.6 


1. 814 


100.0 


91.5 


67.6 


17.3 


1.091 


100.0 


91.1 


69.1 


15.0 


Z135 


100.0 


89.4 


65.6 


16.3 


1. 814 


lor.o 


B9.9 


67.6 


15.5 


Z206 


100.0 


89.1 


67.8 


15.1 


Z573 


100.0 


68.0 


65.9 


15.1 


Z721 


100.0 


S6.0 


63.6 


15.0 


2. 641 


100.0 


&7.8 


64.3 


16.0 


3.043 


100.0 


8«\.9 


63.9 


15.8 


2,984 


100.0 


87.2 


63.7 


14.9 


3.233 


100.0 


66.9 


613 


14.2 


3.3n 


100.0 


86u4!l 


65.8 


ia.i 


3.281 


100.0 


87. 1 


612 


12.9 


3.344 


100.0 


66.111 


67.3 


12.0 


3.302 


100.0 


66.(1 


68.2 


10.9 


Z548 


100.0 


6S.K 


Tao 


112 


Z438 


100.0 


89.1 


69.9 


ll.S 


2.5SC 


tOO.0 


es.7 


69.4 


as 


?,S25 


100.0 


87.8 


68.3 


11.7 


2,952 


100.0 


87.6 


66.1 


13.1 


3,070 


100.0 


9^.2 


66.1 


123 


3.068 


100. 


73.4 


818 


17.9 


3.286 


100. £ 


74.0 


37.6 


18.3 


3.018 


100.0 


7JS.5 


317 


17.9 


2.856 


100.0 


75.3 


39.5 


19.1 


3, 239 


100.0 


73.2 


31 0 


17.5 


8,612 


100.0 


71.3 


37.9 


16.6 


3.766 


100.0 


70.6 


S7..?S 


16.4 


4,356 


100.0 


09.0 


87. U 


16.0 


4.298 


109.0 


6&8 


36.9 


15.0 


4.340 


100.0 


68.5 


86.1 


10.1 


4,825 


100.0 


67.6 


36. j 


14.6 


4,826 


100.0 


68.2 


86.9 


15.1 


4,999 


;oa.o 


67.0 


86.8 


iav 


6.105 


mo 


68.0 


36.9 


15.2 


6.876 


100.0 


68.0 


87.5 


15.0 


6,459 


100.0 


68.5 


318 


14.4 


6.361 


100.0 


68.6 


39.1 


13.7 


4.793 


100.0 


70.1 


40.1 


14.0 


4. 763 


100.0 


70 6 


iZ\ 


18.0 


4.040 


100.9 


7a 3 


41.4 


18.6 


6.105 


100.0 


60.3 


41. 1 


13.1 


6,666 


100.0 


67,8 


43.7 


12.8 


6,816 


100.0 


68.1 


41.8 


12.1 



11.6 
10.6 
10 S 

11.1 

ia6 
ia4 
10.4 ; 
11.4 

\0.h 

ia9 \ 

11.4 

11.1 1 

11. 0 i 

ia9 

10. « 

11.0 

lao 

las 

ia9 

ia8 

10 9 
11.0 



8.0 

6.4 

6.6 

6.2 

7.4 

7.0 

4.6 

7.1 

8.6 

7.8 

7.7 

8.6 

8.S 

7.9 

8. 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.9 

7.7 

8.4 

8.8 



18.7 

18.1 

17.9 

16.7 

17.7 

16.9 

16.9 

16.0 

16.4 

16.4 

16.0 

16.1 

15.5 

15.9 

15.5 

15.4 i 

1^8 

16.0 ) 

15.4 

16.4 

IS. 1 

14.8 

14.1 



15.5 

14- y 

14-5 

14.4 

1&3 

16. 

17.7 

19.0 

20. G 

19.4 

39.4 

20-0 

20 4 

20.5 

20-3 

20.3 

20.4 

18.7 

115 

118 

10.8 

20.6 

30.6 



9.8 
8.9 
8.5 
8.9 

ia6 

10. 1 

ia9 

12.0 
13.1 
12.2 
13.1 
12.8 
U.l 
13.2 
12.8 
13. i 
111 
1L2 
10.9 
11.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.8 



26.6 
26.0 
25.5 
24.7 
26.8 
28.7 
W.4 
81.0 
81.7 
31.5 
32.4 
31.8 
32.1 
32.0 
32.1 
31.5 
31.4 
^}.0 
29.4 
26.7 
30 7 
32.1 
31.0 



1 i 



I 



4.8 
4.5 
4 4 

4.6 
^ 2 
6 3 
6.3 
6.4 
7.0 
6.6 

6.6 ; 

6.5 
6.3 
6.3 

6.2 ; 

6.3 I 

6.6 i 

6.3 i 

6.4 ; 
14 I 
6.8 ■' 

6.7 ; 



3-1 

2.9 
2.6 
2.9 
3.4 
4.1 
4.0 
4.4 
4.9 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.2 
4.1 
4.2 
4.4 
4.6 
10 
4.0 
4.2 
4.4 
4.4 
4.5 



12 

7.5 
7.7 
7. J 
1 H 

ia;( 
9.9 

iO 6 
10.1 
10.0 
9.7 
9.6 
9.7 
9.4 
9.2 
9.7 
9.6 
9.P 
9.6 

ia3 

10.0 
11,0 



3.2 
3.2 
3 2 
3.3 
3.7 
3 4 

3 6 
3.7 
3.9 
4.0 
1 i 
7.R 

;. 1 
4.0 

4 0 i 

3.8 I 
in 

3.9 ' 

3-9 ; 

4.1 ' 

\\\ 
4.7 i 



2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
2.3 
2.6 
2-2 
2.2 
2-8 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.6 
2-5 
2.3 
2.3 
2-4 
2.2 
2.3 
3.3 
2.7 
16 



5-1 
5.4 
5-6 
»2 

5- 6 
5.4 
fl-8 

6- 1 
11 
14 
6 6 
C 3 
16 
15 
15 
11 
16 
^.4 
12 
IB 
7.0 
7. .5 
7.8 



19 
6 4 

7.5 
" ? 

r. 9 
6.9 
9 1 

,R. 8 
9.8 

9.: 

110 
112 

10.2 
10.2 
9.8 
8.5 

1? 
ft. 3 
15 



4.6 
4.0 
4-0 
3.7 
4.6 
3.8 
16 
13 
16 
12 
11 
10 
14 
16 
13 
14 
12 
19 
16 
IB 
12 
13 
15 



13.2 
13-2 
12-2 
. 1).6 
f 117 
13.0 
114 
110 
14.9 
14.9 
118 
119 
119 
119 
112 
112 
111 
13.9 
13,3 
13.4 
13.4 
14. 6 
13.6 



■ Time workod Includes paid vacation and paid sick leave. 
* Usaatly worked 35 hours or more a week. 



* Data revifed ^0 refer to iXirsons 16 years and over In accordancr vrMh the 
chances in ige limit ftnd <«ncepU introductMl in 1967. 
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Table B-15. Persons With Work Experience Ch^ng the Yeor, by Industry Group and Goss of Worker 

of Longest Job, 1960-^1 ' 

(TtMMsnds of imoos U sretrs and ow tor 1960^ 16 rwKts wad ofw for 1MB fdrvtfdl 

Industry grotii* cUks of *.*>fs er 



Ak Jndusvrj- jcroufw 



Kaee and salary w:irfc^». . 
tTnpald family work«»r; . 

Nonflcrfcultural Industrie's 
Wage and sulory workers . . . 
Mlnlns _ 

Construction 



Manutactmlng - . 
1 >urablp ^oods . . 

Lumhpr and wood products . 

FumlTore and firiares 

FtOTM». day, and Klass products . . 

Primary Tn*'tal IndnslrV* 

Fabricjsted nwtal products 

Machtnfry 

Electrtcal <»qulpm<»nt 

Transportation ipqulpment - 

Aotoinob4>5 

CKbw transportation f<iulpment 

Othw durable coods 

Nondxxrabl* toods 

Food Bnd iindred products 

TMtll<^ mill tiroducls 

Apparel and related products . 

Trintlnit and publishing . . 

Chemlc^ils and allied T^wJucts. . . . 

Otlw»r nondurable fioods 



Transportation &t\d public utilities . 
Railroads and railway eipr<«s. ... 

Other transportation 

rommunlcatlon5 , . 

OV pUh'lc UtIllUcS. . - . - 



Wholesale and retail trad«. 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 



Finance and fserkife.. - 

Finance, Insurance, rea{ estate 

Business and repair services 

I'rivate houscho!d«» 

1*ersonal se. vices, e«c. Sn'tvate households. 

fCntertalnm^t and recrr^tion services 

Medical and other health snrvices 

Welfare and relijrtous wrrlces. . . . 
Kducatlonal service?' . 

Other iirofessional set ^Scfs 

Forestry and fisheries 



Public administration. - 



Self **Tm ployed workers . 
t' nxMUJd family wotice? 



1971 l9rfl 



H3.610 I K,347 
5.441 4,970 



21.053 
12.481 
711 
4^ 
714 
1.390 
1.429 
3,141 
2,094 
2.J73 
1.072 

i.m 

1,336 
1>.C72 
2,17» 
1,0«7 
1.625 
1,329 
1,172 
2,100 



5,8)0 
713 

2,m 

1,287 
l,26fi 

17,322 
3.048 
U.274 

27.762 
4,353 
2.364 
2.351 
2,060 
W» 
5.2«» 
1,123 
7.R40 
l,fiOS 
91 

4.703 

5.&S3 



n. m 

«54 

^3 
74?- 
1,167 

i.sn 

2,37V 
2.2?» 
2,4211 
J, W1 

1-22H 
B, 431 
1,1*17 
UOT 
1,«71 
1,570 
1,360 
2.176 

6,640 

757 
2,3aH 
1,^5/ 
1,218 

l«,7g2 
3, 051 
13,731 

27,061 
4, 146 
2,227 
2.491 
2,195 
S45 

1. 133 
7.396 
1. 435 

ns 

4,781 

5,565 
943 



2969 



1968 I 1967 I l9fiBi j IS^* 196$ . 1964 ' 1963 ; 1962 19»5| 



92.4177 9?l,230 «S.n9 } fiS. SS3 MK. l?«fi i R.\ ?l K.,227 ?C.057 2»C 



4,722 4.S36 5,031) 5,«C4 j «.34*i , 7,*^. «,7t*fi 7,179 



1.9<J7 2.034 2,150 ^079 j ? 435 
2.051 2.036 ; 2.083 | 2.Gs« , ^Ui 
764 ! S66 951 644 I 



,502 7,902 



2,G22 ' 2.«95 
2.442 i Z4^ 
1.284 ' l.HfiO ' 1,<^5 



725 3.T94 2.7W ; 2.«»7 
396 2.601 2.K36 3,012 
1,7H4 1.8SII 2.2Z1 



^.755 RS.294 , g?,«>95 i «l,2iS ! 62.949 79.638 j 7fi,073 ' 76,431 74,«78 72.7M ; 72.716 



81,322 7«i,737 ^ 76^*29 j 75.038 | 76,562 72.492 { 70,331 \ 68,444 67.<Wi M..'i34 «4.5«9 



548 



560 I 602 ! 



602 { 



573 I 



4,9W 1 4,675 4.519 i 4,538 ! 4,578! 4.556 i 4,501 j 4,216 4,235: 4,0rifl 4,042 



23,640 I 
13,955 
€35 
534 
738 
1.483 I 
1,900 
2.584 \ 
•» 331 ' 
666 ( 
.206 
1.460 j 
1,084 - 
9,685 I 

2.130 ; 

1. U3 i 
1,585 
1,246 
1,294 
2,297 

5,402 
712 
2,297 
1,191 
1,202 

15,813 
2,629 
13,184 

25,952 
4,«M4 

2, »92 
2.S72 
2.254 

885 
4,701 

909 
7,042 
1,228 

125 



22,819 
I3L258 
657 
472 
729 
1,403 
1,768 
2.352 
2,197 
2.647 
1,186 

1, m 
9..Vi 

2, Ui 
1,224 
1 523 
1,236 
1.201 
2.243 

5.312 
700 
2.240 
1,205 
1,167 

15,319 
^623 
12.696 

25,076 
3,687 
^657 
2.755 
2,2M 

915 
1,517 

915 
«,6S6 
1,210 



5,022 4. 



5«454 I 

979 ! 



5.533 
) 024 



22.532 
13.086 
699 
454 
689 
1,329 
1,751 
2,358 

r4n 

1.070 
1,412 
1.12S 
9.446 
^162 
1,165 
1,517 
1,236 
1,223 
2,153 

5 337 
811 
^193 
1,136 
1, 187 



22.368 

12.788 
65i 
4«2 
710 

2.223 
2.142 
^412 
1,133 
1,279 

uim 

9,460 

5,m 

1,158 
1,639 
l,ai8 
1,213 
2,010 

4,993 
849 
1, 91* 
1,101 
1,129 



15.307 15,027 
^672 2,5M 
1^635 12,476 



23,875 
3,605 
1.944 
^756 
2,226 

932 
3.985 

806 
6.349 
1, 172 

100 

4.509 

5,333 
1,^ 



23,242 
3,606 
1,783 
2,949 
^093 

875 
3,958 

614 
5,952 

itoo 



22.477 
12.907 
655 
494 
710 
i,41! 
\€S0 
^225 
2.142 
2,415 
Vt36 
1,279 
1,1"5 
9,67© 

2.140 

1,162 
1,640 
1.503 
1,214 

^on 

5.011 

1,925 
1,102 
1,132 

15.339 
2,579 
12. 760 

24.161 
3,617 1 
1,811 i 
3,623 
2.114 , 

950 ^ 
3,964 ; 

827 j 
6.008 ' 
U124 I 

103 



21,297 
11,929 
614 
528 
730 
1,385 
1.455 
2.014 
1,917 
2.280 
1.085 i 
1.195 
1,015 1 
9.369 i 
^134 
1,169 
1.625 I 
1,458 : 

1,014 ; 

1,969 i 

812 ! 
1,894 I 
1,016 
1, 134 

14.293 
2.586 
11,7«7 

22.893 
3,476 
1.746 
3^847 
2.146 

897 
3^608 

754 
5,318 
1,077 

114 



20.364 
11,475 
636 
460 
633 
I S» 
1,533 
1,973 
1,670 
2.539 
1.005 
1, 134 
1,098 
8.889 
2.093 
1,109 
1.558 
1,258 
1,063 
1.808 

4,843 

896 
1,916 

913 I 
UUA I 

14,012 I 

2.388 I 
»1.624 j 

31,988 j 
3,331 I 
1.667 
3,849 I 
^173 I 

768 ' 
3.393 

825 
4.808 
1,058 

116 



t 



I 3f».07» 
11,285 
613 
470 
562 
1,308 
1.63S 

1. 775 

2. *:^ 

94? 
1,128 
1,0«6 
8,791 
2.117 
1,082 
1.466 
1,387 
1.004 
1,735 

4.915 j 

910 I 

1.^ ! 

922 
1.164 



1 



19.533 
10.934 
574 
4» 
576 
1.168 
1,527 
1,840 
1. 814 
1,969 

1,032 
1.017 

H, 5«#fl 
2.133 

I. 4«7 
1.332 

949 
U 739 

.4.711 
932 

1,810 
860 

1. 109 



13,358 I 13,462 
11.01* 51, l?5 



18»25S 
10,043 
550 
389 
531 
1,(W 

i^m 

1,719 
1,588 
1,759 

881 

878 
1,000 
8^212 
2.029 

911 
1.327 
1.2S9 

9H4 
1,673 

4,.M8 t 

925 ! 
1,590 { 

912 
l.«9l ! 



18.815 
10.332 
S36 
383 
996 

\,m 

1.189 
1.265 
1,524 
2.303 
1,018 

976 
8.283 
1.909 
1.064 
1,378 
1,307 

882 
1.743 

4. 768 
975 

1.764 
944 

1,084 



13.033 13.040 
2 458 2, 4«2 
10.575 10,5S8 



4.388 I i.391 ! 4.024 i 4.036 



5,590 
617 i 



5.734 
653 



6.640 

706 



6.614 
1«128 



21.266 
3,264 
1.647 
3^772 
2,018 

848 
3,287 

790 
4.556 

969 

lis 



'/0.508 
3.052 
1.M6 
3,916 
1,895 

795 
3,092 

783 
4,325 

883 

121 



20,233 ; 
3.081 I 

1.471 ; 

3.'i64 I 

? H% 

ha2 i 
2.915 I 

7^ I 
4.1«1 j 

m\ \ 

107 ' 



19.586 
3. 171 
1.468 
3,692 
2.058 

759 
^878 

729 
3.781 



4.043 3.918 3.736 | 3,^71 



6,790 
1.197 I 



6.782 i 

1.090 : 



7.170 i 
1.^1 I 



6.971 
1. 196 



• r>«ta for l?V55-59 ■ 'Ish^d In the t997 Manpwrr Btpart. 

» Pf»U revised to " wns 16 years and over In aocordatice wifh th« 

chane^'? In age ' ' • rots Introduced Iti 1967. See ^so footnote 3. 

« Th** estimt j^iw *«rwivrd are not sfrictly com parable with those o' 
prior yvnrs aside ^Wai Uie H£e (iiffe!^.icfi becsttsft of earlier misclassificatlon 



of Some Wd{^4; and salary workers as self-employed. Th<) eh&tiRe txi clasddca- 
tlon r«nilte<l in a shift of about 7SO.000In 1906 ironi nonfarm self-eanpkiyment 
to wa;^«nd salary em ploy merit, afTeciInK pdmarily the data (or trade and 
service Industries. 
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Tdble E-16. Pmitenf of Persons With Wofk ExpeHrace Durir.^ the Year Who Worked Year Sound of 
Fofl'ifine Jobs, fay Indosffry Group and Qoss of Worker of Longed Job, 1960-71 - 

{Pmeitt of pcxSQos 14 ymrs sod orer far ^SfiO-66y 1$ yesrs and xyvcr Sor 1366 tomnS] 



Industry cr«op simS d«s of wwker 



All Industry ifToaps. 



Wtf « and salary workets. . 
8«u-«insdoy«d r -kcrs — 
UopAid family workers . . . 



?Cimagrlcu1ttii&3 Industries . 
WflkKQ tnd sslaf)' work ^rs 

Mining 

CoostTucSlon 



Munuf actarintc 

Dur%bi« goods 

Lux&b««' and W(x>d ^K'oducts 

Furniture and flrtares 

^toTifa. dmy, and floss prodncty 

P/imary mrtni Industrif* 

Fabrica'tr'l metal prod<2cts 

MacMnfry - 

El<?ctrlcfli <^ui|>n»«t . . 

TranspcTtHrtloo equiiptwrin 

Aatoiiiobll«s -- ... 

Other transpartaS!oa 4^^pa.Ii>rti^rit. 

Othf r durable Roods 

NJ*vndura'. le Roods 

Food and iindred products 

TextlJ* mill products 

App&r^ and related products 

Trtnttng and publishln*. 

Chenilcals and allied pnKlucts. 

Other nondurabJ* poods. 



TTanspoTtalton and [mh\k utllitiro . 

llaf&oads and ralU'way ex fir ess 

Other trftnsjv>r tat ion 

Con:niuntcatk3ttS 

Other public utiUilpr , 



Wholesale and retail trade. . 

Wholesale trade 

HetaU tr&de 



Flaanoe and senrlce 

Finance. Insurance, real estate 

HusUiess and repair serrices 

Frt^e houseb<Mds , 

Personal services, etc. private hooseholds. 

Entertainment and recreaticn services 

Medical and other health services 

W^far^ and reUgtous services 

Ej^ucatl^al services 

Other professlonfi] services 

Forestry and fisi.«^rle« 



Public sdmlnlslrvtion . 



P<f-euiPloy«d workcfs. . 
Unpaid fiamily workers . 































' 1970 

} 


j 1999 


1968 


1967 


1966' 


1968 


! IMS 


: 1964 

i 


t 

{ 1963 

1 


19C 


1981 


1960 




1 55. 6 


57.1 


57. << 




58.0 


56.6 

r- 




55.0 


i 

54.6 


53 T 




53 r 


43.7 


-— " — 
i 43.9 

■ 


; 

; 45.8 


46. 1 


46.4 


47.'*. 


42.8 

. 


40.4 

' 




1 37.6 


37.9 


40. V 


38.9 


• 

3Ql2 


27. ? 


! 28.6 


28^4 


30.0 { dXLh 


2CL6 


23.0 


22.0 


i 22,5 


21. 


23.8 


„ 

22.9 


j 07.6 


€9.7 


i 7a2 


75.3 


75.8 


1 75.3 


1 74-1 


72-4 


; 73.6 


72.7 


72! 5 


718 


71.1 




17.5 


1 2L 1 


1&8 


, 18-9 


1 1S.7 


16.7 


15-1 


1 


! 11.8 


U.5 


15.3 






56.2 


57,7 


S6.6 


' 59.4 


1 

; 58-7 


i 57.5 


57.4 


56.6 


I 

56.1 


] 65.2 


54.9 


{ 55.3 


M 8 


56- 2 


67.8 


j 58.7 


59. 5 


, 58.5 


1 57.3 


1 57 2 


! 56.3 

! 


55. 8 


54.9 


54.* 


54. 6 




€9.3 


65.4 


70.8 


1 70.5 


j 73.6 

1 


; 73.6 


: 68.8 


! €7.5 


: 68.2 


j 67.8 


64 8 


65.2 


5a2 


60.9 


54. 1 


55.2 


55. 6 


' S3.9 


53.5 


! 

61.fi 


48§ 


. 8 


i 43.2 


41. » 


41.8 


67 0 


BS" ' 


68.2 


ffi^. S 


69.7 


69.6 


68.9 


69. 2 


67. 7 


67 1 


64.8 


63.7 


64. 8 


60.9 
i 59. 2 


6* 


'AC 


72.3 


71.8 


7^.4 


72.3 


72!4 


7^7 


7a7 


i 67.6 


65.9 


66.0 




57.2 


61. S 


, 55.7 


59.6 


, 59.2 


1 52 9 


1 S2.8 


sai 


50 3 


46.9 


48.3 


j 66.7 


61 8 


71.5 


69.7 


68.,'^ 


' 70. ."i 


' 7a 2 


TB-8 


€7.0 


65.7 


618 


63.5 


58.- 


6K. 1 


71 1 


74.4 


71.2 


72. a 


73 8 


73. 8 


i 72 8 


72.9 


72 4 


62.0 


64.0 


63. 4 


: 7Ct, « 


74.4 


75.3 


71.8 


77.8 


76. .5 


76! 4 


77!3 


fO.l 


73^9 


69.1 


67 8 


63.5 




64. 9 


70. 5 


71.9 


72.9 


72 '9 


72-8 


' 72.5 


76.4 


71. 1 


71.0 


68 6 


71.6 




71. » 


? I 


76,2 


73. 8 


« 4. 8 


77.8 


77.9 


76.6 


ws 


73.3 


73.7 


73.0 


j 73. € 


6^.5 


t7. 8 


72,7 


69.8 


«7.7 


67.7 


7a 7 


73.5 


70.5 


1 70.1 


71 3 


69.6 


! 75.5 


64.4 


7».< 


75,2 


72. 0 


74. 1 


74.0 


72.3 


57.7 


73.2 


1 70.1 


61.0 


65.4 


73 7 


6Zt 


65^2 


7L7 


«l.5 


68.6 




69.8 


58.1 


70.8 


' 67.8 


i 52.3 


54.6 


73 <, 


74.4 


75-1 


78. 1 


77.6 


78-9 


78.9 


, 74.6 


76.3 


78.8 


72.2 


, 69.7 


710 






«5.4 


65.3 


68.4 


68.1 


67.9 


70.3 


60.7 


61.9 


55.7 


58.8 


59.6 


«a.3 


62.8 


64.7 


R.V 6 


66.8 


65. S 


S* 1 


65.0 


63.8 


62.4 


61.3 


61.1 


62.1 




SI 4 


62.4 


<:x 4 


64.6 


64.6 


613 


64.9 


64.6 


63.2 


61.3 


58.4 


61 4 


S3. 4 


63 7 


(%.6 


Ui. 4 


66.3 


«a.9 


63.6 


69.4 


65.7 


64.2 


59.0 


59.2 


62.5 


4K.8 


48i. i 


51.3 


55. 4 


62.9 


49.2 


49 2 


601 2 


47 1 


45 4 


44.0 


418 


1 38. 6 


'■ 62.8 


65. 1 


62.4 


62.1 


6e.9 


61.1 


^!6 


65. 0 


64.3 


52! 2 


51.4 


54.5 


60.1 


90. 1 


79. 2 


78l7 


76.9 


79.9 


79.9 


79. 8 


78. 5 


79. 3 


76. 6 


n.i 


79. 4 


82. 2 


! 69.9 


66.8 


68.7 


7a 0 


71.8 


72.6 


72^6 


75.' 4 


74^3 


74.6 


76.3 : 72.7 


' 72.6 


71.4 


71.5 


72.2 


73.2 


75.5 


75.7 


75.5 


75.8 


75.4 


72.8 


72.2 


73.2 


71.7 


75. 3 


78.6 


80.3 


801.9 


60.6 


83.6 


83.4 


82.5 


78.6 


77.3 


73.3 


77.0 


73.fi 


63.7 


62.5 


eoio 


68.7 


69.1 


67.4 


67.2 


65-9 


66.8 


64.1 


63.4 


62.8 


62.8 


73. 


72.2 


72.0 


67.4 


74.5 


74.0 


74.0 


78.0 


78.0 


73.8 


77.7 


76.1 


715 


82.4 


83.5 


79.3 


S3. 4 


84.8 


85.1 


819 


85.4 


85.3 


82. 7 


81.4 


«i5 


81.9 


44.7 


43.8 


45.2 


47.5 


47.9 


47.1 


46.2 


47.8 


46.8 


46.5 


47.5 


48.4 


47-0 


68.9 


68. 3 


09.9 


70.9 


70.5 


70.6 


09.9 


72.3 


70.8 




67-1 


7a 1 


66.2 


39.5 


38.3 


4a3 


42. < 


43.1 


42.3 


41.4 


42.4 


41.8 




43-4 


43.2 


42.? 


51.1 


fia3 


50.0 


49.4 


50.9 


48.6 


46.8 


45.3 


44.5 


44.4 


43.9 


44.3 


45-3 


66.1 


67.7 




«7,7 


70.0 


68.8 


6S.6 


69.7 


68.2 


68.6 


67.3 


66.0 


66.1 


53.1 


6a5 


64.8 


57.7 


67.6 


56.8 


55.9 


54-6 


53.7 


53-7 


55.8 


53.8 


63.7 


15.3 


16.3 


15.2 


18.6 


17.7 


17.1 


13.9 


14-9 


13.5 


13-8 


15.4 


16.6 


17.5 


38.6 


:'8.8 


4U0 


41.6 


43.8 


43.1 


4Z7 


43.8 


37-4 


41.8 


41.2 


42.7 


43.6 


25.2 


37.3 


3a2 


28.5 


31.2 


31.2 


28.7 


25-3 


24.6 


26.6 


26.8 


28.6 


29.1 


54.8 


£2.5 


fil.l 


32.6 


66.5 




62.5 


54.9 


55.5 


54-2 


55.1 


63.0 


86.1 


56.9 


56.3 


»4.3 


52.2 


52.2 


52.3 


51-5 


51.7 


53.1 


51.8 


56.4 


69.5 


5S.0 


54.8 


64.0 


54.0 


SO. 4 


52. t 


4&5 


4S.0 


41.9 


43.2 


41.8 


4a3 


42 4 


43.0 


56.8 


6i.8 


6L5 


S9.# 


61.4 


eas 


eai 


67-4 


61.2 


59.8 


66.9 


6a7 


69.1 


62.7 


41.5 


41.8 


5aa 


52.0 


53.0 


52.4 


33.3 


44.0 


32.2 


45.5 


29.0 


(•) 


^6.7 


74.4 


76.1 


76.7 


76.7 


76.3 


76.2 


77.6 


79.8 


78-8 


78.3 


77.8 


75.0 


€I.Q 


«1.< 


fiLO 


64.6 


6S.C 


64.3 


62.7 


62-6 


65-0 


65.1 


63.1 


61.9 


65.4 




29.1 


23.5 


24.3 


25.7 


32.3 


3a^ 


3a2 


' 27.0 


23.8 


25.8 







I Data for 1950-59 were published !n the t9€^ Manpower Bfpmi. * Percent not shown ^rhere base la less thsn 100,000. 

* Data r^vlstui to refer to persons 16 years and over in accord ance with the 
chautes In cfe limit and concepts introduced In 1967, 
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ToM^ Extent of Vnemploymenf During the Year, by Sex, 1960-71 

rprrv-.s u rws kq4 o w tot 3S^i-€6. 16 years ar^d ovrr lor ISSC 5(>r» art! 



Both i=Er;irs 

T'<aJ wofk2nir nr locMiir^: Icir wofk 

Percent with on^raployiii«ii 
Namhw- with «Ti«'iaploTin«il . . 
I>W not work bat Iwokf^i for work . 
Work^ during yrar 

Y«ar-round workers • with I or 2 w«cits c* 
ua«mp]oyTi?ent . 

Part -year workers * wltb unemploytnfct 
W*»Hts un*»rniiloy<Hl: 1 to 4 . . 

5 to 10 . 
11 to 14 

15 to 26 . 

2TormOTP 

Two spells of tiaemploymenl or more. _ . 

2 spells 

3 spells or more . 

MkLK 



Total -rorkln* or looking for work 

Percent wjth aQpmi>loym«»nt . . 

Namher vith anein;ployn>erjt.._ _ . 

not work but k>oked for w«rk 

1&'ork*>fl duTlajr year 



Vear-round workers » *nh 1 or 2 weeks d 

uu«mp1o> iTiont 



Part-year workers * with unemployment. 

Weeks unemplov. il: I to 4 

5 to 10... 

11 to 14. 

15 to 26 

27 or more. 



Two spells of unemployment or more. 

2 spells 

3 spells or more 



Female 



Percent with unemploymei*t . 
Number wtth unemploymeiit. 



Work during year 



Year-round voters • with 1 or 2 weeks ot 

tmcmployment 



rart-year workers * with unemployment . 

Weeks unemployed: 1 to 4 

BtolO . 

lltoH... 

l5to2B 

27 or more. 



Trro speUs ot UDemployment or more. 

8], ells. 

2 f4)eUs or mere 



1969 



1967 1966 * 1966 



Number (tboosands; 




12.5S7 
3.130 

2.7(*.* 

2.<*46 
2.112 

4.4S1 

2.204 
2.247 



56. Ml 
16.4 

K2H ' 
R.488 i 



767 

7.721 
1.701 
1.734 
1.08! 
l.t»2l 
1.284 

2.991 
1.446 
1.546 



11.667 
3.301 
2.729 

2.46H 
l.SOU 



Toral working or looking for work *D, 844 



16.2 

... ... 6,635 

Did not work but looked for work 1. 330 

* 5.206 



339 

4.866 
1,429 
975 
609 
1.02S 
828 

1.460 

759 
701 



9. 1K5 
3.614 
2.177 
1.0S7 
1.542 
7^5 



4.310 3.417 
2,222 1.W4 



I5.fi 

«.a4 , 

7.944 j 



M.75S 
12 3 

6.:w 

365 
6.344 



3. €32 
1,969 
1 036 
1.406 
734 

3.122 
1.471 

i.esi 



53.677 ', 
11.7 , 
€.263 



8.930 
3.357 
2.073 
1.177 
1,520 
803 

3. 337 
1.503 
1.854 



g.M4 ' 
3.348 : 
2,038 
1.047 
U567 
ti44 

3.431 
3,465 
l.»M 



8.962 ! 
3.403 
2.039 
I.OfiS 
1.5H5 
li57 

3.458 
1.479 
1,079 



U207 


1.121 


1,239 


1,129 


1.036 


1.062 


9.722 


11.218 


11,161 


12.240 


12L384 


12.503 


3.151 


3.O60 


2,708 


2:993 


3.098 


2,834 


2,208 


2,550 


2.407 


2,759 


2,559 


2,7m 


1.2S6 


1.514 


1.985 


1.790 


U66» 


U517 


1.995 


2,444 


2,622 


2. 768 , 


2.849 


2,466 


1.082 


1. 650 


1.840 


2,030 


21209 


U082 


3.942 


4. 755 


4.635 


^219 


4.963 


4.602 


1,765 


2.342 


Z2« 


2.534 


2,299 




2.J77 


2.413 


2,389 


X695 


2,664 


•j.m 



52.788 , 52.1«3 \ 53.576 ; 52.958 
12.6 ! 12.6 12.4 i 14-0 
6.655 i.SC3 t 6.6S8 ! 7,428 
396 : 395 ; 467 ! 539 
€.289 i 6,108 I 6.H1 6,««9 ; 



32.645 ; 

IS. 3 
8.563 

667 i 
7.896 j 



51,877 S1.412 50.610 50.688 

17.2 n 8 ; ».C 18.4 

8.923 : 9.CH6 i 9.8a 9.318 

778 I 773 : 756 ; 6S| 

8,145 j 8.013 I 9,000 j 8.665 



7. HQ 
1,742 
1.769 
1.090 
1.585 
034 




886 


815 


034 


617 


791 


779 


6.003 
1,694 
1,391 

872 
1,347 

699 


7,081 
1.675 
1,706 
1,038 
1,605 
1.057 


7,211 
1,521 
1.000 
1,122 
1,802 
1,157 


8,096 
1,668 
1,891 
1.194 

1,060 


8,2W 
1,709 
1,878 
1,217 
2; 027 
1,468 


7,886 
1,651 
1,907 
1,123 
1.821 
1,384 


2.769 
1.147 
1,622 


3,3X4 
1,576 
1,738 


3,260 
1,526 
1,743 


3.805 
1,788 
2,017 


3,618 
COOS 
2;0I5 


3,430 
1,453 
1,977 


34,633 
14.2 
4,006 
866 
4,040 


34,192 
16.1 
^489 
1,046 
4,443 


33,221 
15.9 
5,288 
1,033 
4.255 


32,632 
17.1 
6,570 
1,114 
4,466 


31,353 
16.7 
5,250 
039 
4,330 


31,618 
15.3 
4,833 
903 
3,900 


321 


306 


305 


312 


245 


383 


3,719 
1,457 
817 
414 
640 
383 


4,137 
1,385 
844 
476 
838 
563 


3,aso 

1,187 
798 
473 
809 
683 


4.144 

1,325 
B68 
S06 
B08 
637 


4.085 
1,389 
681 
452 

822 
741 


3.617 
1,183 
797 

645 
608 


1,173 
618 
655 


1.441 

766 
675 


^«366 
646 


1.414 
736 
678 


1,345 
696 
M9 


1,172 
661 
OOl 



jTootnote^ at end of table. 
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TMe B-.17- Extent ©f UnemfAoym^nt During the Yw, by Sex, 196?>-71 ' — Contmued 



Itttn 

BoTB Sexes 

Total who worit«l duriiif: year. 

Vear-roQTid wort«s * with I rr 2 of 
anemplojnnoal. . 

W«^s ittii(>SDpk>9rfd: 1 to 4 . 

StolO. 

13 to 35 

27 or marc. . _ 

fwo sprils erf anecnpdoymrat or more. . 

2s|)dSs 

Ispeiis or more 

Mals 

ToUl who worked dofiai: year.. 

Tev-RMLDd wettest > with I or 2 we^s of 

omrraploynnmt 



Psn-year wortns * with oaxsapiOTXiviat 
W«eks«ineiii ployed: lto4 . . 

5 to 10. 

11 to 14 

lSto26. . . 
27oriiioc« 



Two speib <ir uia^^ptoym^ or inore - 

2speBa 

3 speiis or laor*. 



Fkxale 

ToUl who worked dtulns jvar 

YMr rcoTid woritMT. » with 1 or 2 weeks of 

unetasAofvwii 



Pwt-yw worket'tt ' wjth imemplo;'rnent.. 

Weeks nnftmployed: 1 to 4 

StolO..- 

lltoM 

15 to 26 

27 or more. 



Two speOsof onekflploymcnt or more . 

iBpiOs 

Sspdlsor more 



K\ 
91.1* 

12L3 
L5.4 
S2.5 
16.4 



19© Il« 1967 t9««« i 1966 I lWi4 1 iy63 j la62 i 1.^1 19« 



Peremt distrfiiation of cr ^pkryed prrvBB wtt-h work *9«»w«iu» durinn tL« yw 



9.0 ■ 
91. • 

2c.e 

2Q.4 

IS.1 

3S.2 
17.0 
1R.2 



loao 



27.5 
18.7 
11.7 
».7 
12.9 

28.0 
14. A 



9. 2 

:2S.T 
21.2 
U.O 

ri. 2 



33.6 
16.3 
17 3 



13.2 
34.2 

2aL« 

MtO 
14.6 

7.5 

32.3 
15.1 
17.1 



K7.3 
19.7 

ia3 

13.9 
7.3 

31.0 
14.6 
:«l4 



114 

32.6 
3Q.J 
11.4 
14.7 



32.6 
14.6 

1^.0 



10.5 

22L1 ! 

13.7 ) 

11.8 ; 

3€.7 ! 
17.4 i 
19.3 I 



7.0 

93.0 
31.8 
19.8 
11.8 
18.0 
11.5 

14.5 
14.0 



1«.0 



115 

87.5 
33.1 
20-2 
H).4 
15l5 
8.3 

33.7 
14.5 

19.2 



mti i mo loac loao loao loac 




< P»~A for ld57 ^9 were imbUshed In the 1979 iimtpwr Report. 
* Dma rcTiaed to refer to persoiis i6 yews and over In aooonlaaee with the 
chances In a^e limit and conoepta intradnced in 1967. 





ltlO.li 




imi.o 




- - 


lft0.0 


1J.4 


11.1 


:«. 1 


UK 0 


84 


7 7 


85 


S7.€ 






9ft.?) 


91. « 


92.3 


ill. 5 


33.3 




24. H 


21. S 


22.4 


23.1 


22.6 


30.2 




30.7 


19.4 


20.6 


19. 1 


21 5 


13.3 


!1.6 


!^3 


li9 


12.7 


12.4 


12. 1 


15.5 


18.3 




21.1 


20.7 


2!>.2 


19.6 


8.4 


9.9 


iZ4 


14.8 


15.1 


16.5 


15. 8 


33.8 


36l 1 


3«.5 


r.4 


39 0 


37.0 


36.6 


14. 5 


16. 1 


19.0 




I.K.9 


17. 1 


16.2 


19.3 


19. 9 


19 6 


19.3 


20.2 


19.8 


3n.4 


1QQ.0 


190.0 


M0.O 


IWOl WO..' 


100. 0 




100.0 




14.9 


12.9 


10 3 


11.5 


9.2 


8-7 


9.0 




87.1 


89.7 


88.5 


90. H 


91.3 


SI 0 


28.5 




21.2 


IS. 7 


18.7 


18.K 


19.1 


7L6 


3r» 7 


21. € 


19.8 




20.7 


22.0 


11.6 


12.7 


U.l 


;i8 


114 


U.4 


U.0 


15.8 


19.6 


30.3 


22.1 


22.0 


22.3 


21.0 


8.1 


10.1 


13.4 


14.2 


15.5 


16.1 


16.0 


37.6 


40.2 


4Z0 


40.1 


4'».7 


30.8 


39.6 


14.7 


16.6 


3n.o 


IK 7 


20.1 


17.6 


K.6 


22.9 


215 


32.0 


2L4 


22.6 


22.2 


22.8 


1Q0.0 


loao 


1G0.O 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


8.6 


7.9 


i 

6.9 ! 7.2 


7.0 


5.7 


7.1 


91.4 


!»?.l 


911 


92.8 


93.0 


94.3 


92.7 


4&5 


3ai 


31.2 


27.9 


29.7 


32.1 


30.3 


18.8 


20. £ 


19.0 


18.8 


19.5 


15.7 


20.4 


8.4 


ia2 


W.7 


U.l 


11.4 


10.4 


10.1 


l&O 


16.0 


18.9 


19.0 


18.1 


19.0 


16. S 


118 


9.5 
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Sorz: DbIa for receat years lutre been xerised as a result of the adjosL'-i^t to Marcb 1971 benorhnvark level*. 

Beginning 1939, the data indude Alaska and Hawaii and are therefoze not ^trictJr comparable ^ ith previous 
rears. This indtZJ^on resnlted in an increast? of about 210,000 in the 1939 average €%{ u>taX nonagricclUBral employ- 
ment. For boors and ^amin^ and laU^r turnover data, the effect of the indusion was rnsij^ificaat. 
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Table C-2. Production or Nonsupervisory Workers ^ and NonproducHon Workers on Private Payrolls, and 
Nonproduction Workers ar Percent of Total Employment, by Industry Division: Annual Averages, 1947-72 
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1986— 
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1961- .. 

1962- .. 
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1947- . 
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1949... 
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Footnotes al end of table. 
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11,790 
12,523 
13,368 
13.359 
14.055 
'2.817 
13,288 
13.436 
13, 189 
11,997 
12,603 
12,586 
12,083 
12,488 
12,555 
12.781 
13,434 
14.297 
14,308 
14,514 
14.767 
14.020 
13,434 
13,834 



7,028 
6,925 
6, 122 
6,705 
7,480 
7,550 
8,164 
7, 194 
7,648 
7,669 
7,660 
6,579 
7,033 
7,028 
6,618 
6.935 
7,027 
7,213 
7,716 
8,370 
8,364 
8.457 
8,651 
8.042 
7,698 
7,915 



5.962 
5,986 
5,669 
6,817 
5.888 
5.810 
5, 901 
5,623 
5,740 
5,767 
5,638 
5,419 
5,670 
5.559 
5,465 
5,653 
6,627 
5,599 
5,719 
5,926 
5, 944 
6,056 
6,118 
5,978 
5,836 
5,918 



(«) 
(«) 
{*) 
{*) 
{*) 
{*) 
{*) 
{*) 
(«) 
{*) 
{*) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
{*) 
(») 

3,484 
3,555 
3.632 
3,712 
3,749 
3,8S2 
3,897 
3,844 
3,883 



8,241 
8.629 
8.695 
8,742 
9.091 
9,333 
9,510 
9,456 
9.675 
9.933 
9,923 
9,73G 
10,087 
10,315 
10«234 
10,400 
10,660 
10.869 
11,358 
11.820 
12, 121 
12.628 
13,034 
13.264 
13,439 
13,919 



2,165 
2,274 
2,267 
2,294 
2,365 
2,439 
2.459 
2,442 
2,479 
2, 547 
2,641 
2, 477 
2,562 
2,605 
2.684 
2,626 
2,656 
2,719 
2.814 
2.911 
2,971 
3.036 
3, 139 
3.203 
3. 181 
3,279 



I 



6,076 
6,365 
6,328 
6.448 
6,726 
6,894 
7,051 
7,014 
7, 196 
7,386 
7,382 
7,269 
7,525 
7,710 
7,650 
7,775 
7,904 
8.151 
8,544 
8.909 
9,151 
9,4«»2 
9,895 
10,061 
10.258 
10,640 



4,660 


84 


223 


4,751 


88 


245 


4,763 


91 


246 


4.847 


85 
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6.234 


89 
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6,574 


97 


310 


5,893 
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318 


5,996 
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331 


6,261 
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6,635 
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386 


6.896 


133 


386 


6,917 
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7, 149 
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7,366 
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426 


7,459 
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426 


7,727 


138 


440 


7,924 
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440 


8, 146 
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453 


8,432 


138 


476 


8,882 


140 


491 


9,290 
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600 


9,696 


146 


617 


9,978 


147 


639 


10, 124 


ISO 


561 


10,068 


161 


579 


10,249 


149 
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Nonproduction workers (thousands) 



2.555 
2.672 
2.651 
2.718 
3,025 
3.273 
3, 494 
3,497 
3.594 
3,807 
3,<a8S 
3,^ 
4,072 
4,210 
4.243 
4,366 
4,440 
4.493 
4,628 
4.917 
6, 139 
6,267 
6,400 
5,329 
6,095 
5,094 



1,367 
1,401 
1,367 
1,389 
1,609 
1,799 
1,956 
1,935 
1,993 
2,166 
2.306 
2.251 
2.340 
2.431 
2,462 
2.646 
2.689 
2.603 
2.691 
2,914 
3,076 
3,169 
3,244 
3, 163 
2,967 
2,966 



1. 197 
1,270 
1.284 
1.330 
1,416 
1,474 
1,637 
1,562 
1,600 
1.642 
1,681 
1,697 
1,733 
1,777 
1,791 
1,820 
1,853 
1,889 
1,937 
2,004 
2.064 
2.099 
2.166 
2, 176 
2, 128 
2. 130 



(') 
(•) 

<'! 
(•) 
(') 
(') 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(») 
(•) 
(») 

<*! 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(•) 



467 
481 
619 
649 
661 
577 
596 



1,460 1 
1,521 1 
1.542 i 
l.fiOi I 
1.649 1 
1,711 1 
1,771 ! 
1,83: ! 
1,920 i 
1,994 I 
2.031 I 
2.063 I 
2,121 I 
2,181 I 
2,225 ! 
2,274 ; 
2,329 
2,386 
2, 426 
2,476 
2,566 
2,687 
2,835 
2,918 
2,984 
3.071 



714 


196 


619 


2J<4 


643 


216 


428 


308 


669 


220 


450 


315 


644 


224 


420 


328 


651 


241 


410 


342 


671 


248 


423 


368 


737 


268 


469 


376 


779 


297 


482 


397 


860 


317 


544 


415 


925 


337 


688 


435 


963 


352 


610 


446 


1,014 


371 


643 


466 


1.040 


384 


657 


473 


1,076 


399 


678 


488 


1.103 


409 


694 


606 


1.166 


431 


736 


626 


1,218 


448 


771 


548 


1.291 


470 


820 


671 


1.359 


498 


860 


697 


1.425 


626 


899 


624 


1,485 


654 


030 


659 


1,656 


676 


981 


mb 


1,607 


694 


1,011 


729 


1.650 


609 


1.041 


770 


1.705 


638 


1,076 


812 


1.760 


639 


1.120 


855 



(0 

{') 

(0 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(') 

(0 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

735 
763 
765 
816 
855 
y7!J 
1,070 
1.121 
1.169 
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Table C-2. Productir;n or Nonsupervisory Workers ^ and NonproducHon Workers on Private Payrolls, 
and NonproducHon Workers as Percent of Total Employmentr by Industry Division: Annual Averages, 
1947-72 — Continued 



Year 

■■ — 


Total 
private 


Mining 


Contract 
construc- 
tion 


Manufacturing 


Transpor- 
tation and 
public 
utilities 


Wholesale and retail trade 


Finance, 
insurance, 
real estate ' 


Servlcw 


Total 


DUiBble 
goods 


Nondur- 
able goods 


Total 


Whole- 
sale 


Retail 




Nonproduction workers as percent ot total employment 


1947 


1 


8.8 


11.3 


16.4 


16.2 


16.7 


C) 


8.0 


8.3 


7.9 


16.8 


(') 


ma 


U 1 


8.9 


11.3 


17.1 


16.8 


17.6 


(>) 


6.9 


8.6 


6.3 


16. S 


(>) 




12 6 


9.8 


11.4 


18.4 


18.3 


18.6 


C) 


7.2 


&.S 


6.6 


17.0 


(>) 




12 1 


9.4 


11.3 


17.8 


17.2 


18.6 


(>) 


6.9 


8-9 


6.1 


17.1 


(>) 


1961.... 


17-6 


9.6 


11.3 


18.5 


17. V 


19-4 


(>) 


6.7 


9,2 


6.7 


17.2 


(') 


1962 


1,\2 


10.8 


11. g 


19.7 


19. :i 


20.2 


C) 


6.7 


9.2 


6.8 


17.3 


(0 




i;..6 


11.7 


12.1 


19.9 


19.3 


20.7 


(>) 


7.2 


9.8 


6.2 


17.5 


(') 




14.2 


13.3 


12.7 


21.4 


21.2 


21.7 


(>) 


7.6 


10.8 


6.4 


17.8 


(>) 


1996 


14.3 


14.1 


12.9 


21.3 


20.9 


21.8 


(>) 


8.2 


11.3 


7.0 


17.8 


(«) 


1956 


14.7 


14.7 


12.9 


22.1 


22.0 


22.2 


(>) 


8.5 


11.7 


7.4 


17.9 


(>) 




16.2 


16.1 


13.2 


23.2 


23.4 


23.0 


(>) 


8.8 


12.2 


7.6 


18.0 


(') 




16.9 


18.6 


14.2 


24.8 


25.6 


23.8 


(>) 


9.4 


13.0 


8.1 


18.1 


(«) 




16.8 


19.4 


14.3 


24.4 


25.0 


23.7 


(>) 


9.3 


13.0 


8.0 


18.2 


(«) 




16.1 


19.9 


14.8 


25.1 


25.7 


24.2 


(>) 


9.4 


13.3 


8.1 


18.3 


(') 




16.4 


20.8 


15.1 


26.0 


27.0 


24.7 


(>) 


9.7 


13.7 


8.3 


18.5 


(«) 




16.6 


21.2 


16.2 


25.9 


28.8 


24.7 


(>) 


10.1 


14.1 


8.6 


18.8 


(«) 




16.7 


21.6 


14.8 


26.1 


26.9 


25.1 




10.3 


14.4 


8.9 


19.0 


(•) 




16.7 


21.6 


14.9 


26.0 


28.6 


25.3 


11.8 


10.6 


14.7 


9. 1 


19.3 


8. 




16.6 


21.8 


14.9 


25.6 


25.9 


25.3 


11.9 


10.7 


15.0 


9.1 


19.7 


8. 


\m 


16.7 


22.3 


16.0 


25-6 


25.8 


25.3 


12.5 


10.8 


15.3 


9.2 


20.1 


R.( 




17.1 


23.6 


16.6 


28.4 


26.9 


25.8 


12.9 


1C.9 


16.7 


fl.2 


20.4 


8. 


1968 


17. 1 


23.9 


15.7 


28.6 


27.3 


25.7 


13.0 


11.0 


16.9 


0.4 


20.5 


8. 




17.2 


23.7 


16.7 


28.8 


27.3 


26.1 


13. G 


11.0 


16.0 


9.3 


20.5 


8. 


1970 


17.4 


24.1 


16.6 


27.6 


28.2 


2a7 


13.3 


11. 1 


16.0 


9.4 


20.9 


9. 


1971 


17.4 


25.1 


17.0 


27.6 


28.1 


26.7 


13.6 


11.2 


16.5 


9.5 


21.4 


9. 


1972 p 


17.2 


24.5 


17.4 


26.9 


27.3 


2d.5 


13.6 


11.2 


16.3 


9.5 


21.8 


9. 



p Preliminary. 

1 For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related 
workers; for contract construction, to construction workers; for all other 
divisions, to nonsupervisory workers. 



3 Kxcliides data for nonoffice salesmen. 
> Separate data not aTallable. 



Table C-3. Gross Average Weekly Hours, Averoge Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Earnings of 
Production or Nonsupervisory Workers ^ on Private Payrolls^ by Industry Division: Annual Averages, 1 947-72 



Year 


Total 
private 


Mining 


Contract 
construc- 
tion 


Manufacturing 


Transpor- 
tation and 
public 
utilities 


Wholesale and retail trade 


Finance, 
insurance, 
real estate ' 


Services 


Total 


Durable 
goods 


Nondur- 
able 
goods 


Total 


Whole- 
sale 


Ketail 














Average 


weekly hours 












1047 


40.3 


40.8 


38.2 


40.4 


40.6 


40.2 


(>) 


40.6 


41.1 


40.3 


37.9 


(>) 


1948 


40.0 


39.4 


38.1 


40.0 


40.4 


39.6 


(>) 


40.4 


41.0 


40.2 


37.9 


(>) 


1949 


39.4 


36.3 


37.7 


39.1 


39.4 


38.9 


(>) 


40.6 


40.8 


40.4 


37.8 


(>) 


1060 


39.8 


37.9 


37.4 


40.6 


41.1 


39.7 


(>) 


40.6 


40.7 


40.4 


37.7 


(«) 


1951 


39.9 


38.4 


38.1 


40.6 


41.6 


. 39.6 


(>) 


40.6 


40.8 


40.4 


37.7 


(«) 


1062 


39.9. 


38.6 


38.9 


40.7 


41.5 


39.7 


(>) 


40.0 


40.7 


39.8 


37.8 


(>) 


1953 


39.6 


38.8 


37.9 


40.6 


41.2 


39.6 


(>) 


39.5 


40.6 


39.1 


37.7 




1954... 


39.1 


38.6 


37.2 


39.6 


40.1 


39.0 


(>) 


39.6 


40.6 


39.2 


37.6 


(>) 


1955 


39.6 


40.7 


37.1 


40.7 


41.3 


39.9 


(>) 


39.4 


40.7 


39.0 


37.6 


1956 


39.3 


40.8 


37.5 


40.4 


41.0 


39.6 


(») 


39.1 


40.6 


38.6 


36.9 


(>) 


1957 


38.8 


40.1 


37.0 


39.8 


40.3 


39.2 


(>) 


38.7 


40.3 


38.1 


36.7 


(») 


1958 


38.6 


38.9 


36.8 


39.2 


39.6 


38.8 


(>) 


38.6 


40.2 


38.1 


37.1 


(>) 


1969 


39.0 


40.5 


37.0 


40.3 


40.7 


39.7 


(') 


38.8 


40.6 


38.2 


37.3 


(>) 


1960 


38.6 


40.4 


36.7 


39.7 


40. 1 


39.2 


{*) 


38.6 


40.6 


38.0 


37.2 


(') 


1961 


38.6 


40.5 


36.9 


39.8 


40.3 


39.3 


(>) 


38.3 


40.5 


37.6 


?6.9 


(>) 


1962 


38.7 


40.9 


37.0 


40.4 


40.9 


39.6 


!'> 


33.2 


40.6 


37.4 


37.3 


(>) 


19W 


38.8' 


41.6 


37.3 


40.6 


41. 1 


39.6 


(>) 


38.1 


40.6 


37.3 


37.5 




1964 


38.7 


41.9 


37.2 


40.7 


41.4 


39.7 


41.1 


37.9 


40.6 


37.0 


37.3 




1065. 


38.8 


42.3 


37.4 


41.2 


42.0 


40.1 


41.3 


37.7 


40.8 


36.6 


37.2 


35.9 


1966 


38.6 


42.7 


37.6 


41.3 


42.1 


40.2 


41.2 


37.1 


40.7 


35.9 


37.3 


35.6 


1967 


38.0 


42.6 


37.7 


40.6 


41.2 


39.7 


40.5 


36.6 


40.3 


35.3 


37.0 


35. 1 


1968 


37.8 


42.6 


37.4 


40.7 


41.4 


39.8 


40.6 


36.0 


40.1 


34.7 


37.0 


34.7 


1969 


37.7 


43.0 


37.9 


40.6 


41.3 


39.7 


• 40.7 


35.6 


40.2 


34.2 


37.1 


34.7 


1970 


37.1 


42.7 


37.4 


39.8 


40.8 


39.1 


40.6 


35.3 


40.0 


33.8 


36.8 


34.4 


1971 


37.0 


42.3 


37.3 


30.9 


40.4 


3a 3 


40.2 


35.1 


39.8 


33.7 


37.0 


34.2 




37.2 


42.5 


36.9 


40.6 


41.3 


39.7 


40.4 


36.1 


39.8 


33.6 


37.2 


34. 1 



Footnotes at end of table. 



^*''''lf*?;i'.Ju^r«" ^ ^''"19^ Homings, ond Average Weekly Eemings 

S^JI/SS^llioMiniTed* Payrolls, by Industry Division: Annual Averoges, 



year 



mr.. 

1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
19S4.. 
1955... 
1956.. 
1957... 



1959... 
1980... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1909... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972 



Total 




Contract 


private 


Alining 


construc- 






tion 



1947.. 
194S.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1956.. 
1956.. 
1967-. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
19%fi.. 
1961.. 
196?.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967-. 
1968.. 
1909.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972 p. 



$45.58 
49.00 
50.24 
53. 13 
W.86 
Q(;.65 

ea 76 

64. K2 
C7.7? 
70.74 
73.33 
75.08 
78.78 
80.67 
82.00 
85.91 
88.46 
91.33 
95.06 
98.82 
10L84 
107.73 
114.61 
119.46 
126L91 
135.78 



Manufacturing 



Total 




Average hourly earnings (dollars) 



$1.13 


$1.47 


$U54 


$1,22 


$1.29 


1.23 


L66 


1.71 


L33 


1.40 


1.28 


1.72 


1.79 


1.38 


1.45 


1.34 


1.77 


1.86 


1.44 


1.52 


1. 45 


1.93 


2.02 


1.56 


1.65 


1.52 


ZOl 


2. 13 


1.65 


1.75 


1.61 


2.14 


2.28 


1. 74 


1.86 


1.65 


2.14 


2.39 


1.78 


1.90 


1.71 


2.20 


2.45 


1.86 


1-99 


1.80 


2.33 


2.57 


1. 95 


2.08 


1.89 


2.46 


2. 71 


Z05 


2. 19 


1.95 


2. 47 


2. 82 


2.11 


2.26 


2.02 


2.66 


Z93 


2. 19 


2.36 


2.09 


2.61 


3.08 


2.26 


2.i3 


2.14 


2.64 


3.20 


2.32 


2.49 


2.22 


2. 70 


3. 31 


2.39 


2.56 


2.28 


2. 75 


3.41 


Z46 


2.63 


2.36 


2. 81 


3.55 


2.53 


2. 71 


2.45 


Z92 


3.70 


Z61 


2.79 


Z66 


3.05 


3.89 


2.72 


Z90 


2.68 


3. 19 


4.11 


2.83 


3.O0 


2.85 


3.35 


4.41 


3. 01 


3. 19 


3.04 


3. 61 


4.79 


3.19 


3.3s 


3.22 


3.85 


5. 24 


3.36 


a55 


3.43 


4.06 


5.69 


3.56 


a79 


3.65 


4,38 


6.or^ 


3.80 


4.05 



$1. 15 

1,25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.44 
X51 
1.58 
1.62 
1.67 
1.77 
1.85 
1.91 
1.98 
2.05 
2.11 
2. 17 
2,22 
2.29 
2.36 
2.45 
2.57 
2.74 
2.91 
3.08 
3.26 
3.47 



C) 

C) 
C) 
(') 
(») 
C) 
C) 
C) 

C) 
0) 
C) 
0) 



$2.83 
3.03 
3. 11 
3.24 
3.42 
3.64 
3. 85 
4.20 
4.64 



$0.94 


$1-22 


$0.84 


$1. 14 


1.01 


1.31 


.90 


1.20 


1.06 


1.36 


.95 


1.26 


1. 10 


1.43 


.98 


1.34 


1. 18 


1.52 


1.06 


1.45 


1.23 


1.61 


1.09 


1.51 


1.30 


1.70 


1.16 


1.58 


1,35 


1.76 


1.20 


1.65 


1.40 


1.83 


1.25 


1.70 


1. 47 


1.94 


1.30 


1.78 


1.54 


2.02 


1.37 


1.84 


1.60 


2.09 


1.42 


1.89 


1.66 


2.18 


1.47 


1.95 


1. 71 


2.24 


1.52 


2.02 


1. 76 


2.31 


1.56 


2.09 


1.83 


2. 37 


1.63 


2. 17 


1.89 


2. 45 


1-68 


2.25 


1.96 


2. 52^ 


1.76 


2.30 


2.03 


2.61 


1.82 


2.39 


2. 13 


2.73 


1.91 


2. 47 


2.24 


2.88 


2.01 


2.58 


2.40 


3.0.'« 


2. 16 


2. 75 


2.66 


3.23 


2.30 


2. 93 


2,71 


3.44 


2.44 


3.08 


2.87 


3.67 


Z57 


3.28 


3.02 


3.88 


2-70 


3. 45 



Average weekly ejixnlugs (dollars) 



$59.94 


$58.87 


$49. 17 


$51.76 


$46.03 


65.66 


65.27 


53. 12 


56.36 


49.50 


62.33 


67.56 


5?. 88 


57.25 


50.38 


67.16 


69.68 


58.32 


62.43 


53.48 


74, 11 


76.96 


63.34 


68.48 


66.88 


77.69 


82.86 


67.16 


72.63 


SS. 95 


83.03 


86.41 


70,47 


76.63 


62.57 


82.69 


88. 91 


70.49 


76. 19 


63.18 


54 


' 90.90 


.75.70 


82. 19 


66.63 


y5.06 


96.38 


78.78 


85. 2S 


70.09 


98.65 


100.27 


81.69 


88.26 


72.62 


96.08 


103.78 


82.71 


89.27 


74. 11 


103.68 


108.41 


88.26 


96.05 


7a 61 


105.44 


113.04 


89.72 


97.44 


80.36 


106.92 


118.08 


92-34 


100.35 


82.92 


110.43 


122.47 


96.56 


10170 


85. 93 


114.40 


127. 19 


99.63 


108.09 


87.91 


117. 74 


13Z06 


102.97 


112. 19 


90.91 


123.52 


138.38 


107.53 


117. 18 


94.64 


130.24 


146.26 


112.34 


122.09 


98. 49 


135.89 


154.95 


114.90 


123.60 


102,03 


142.71 


164.93 


122.51 


132.07 


109. 05 


155.23 


181.54 


129. 5t 


139.59 


115.53 


164.40 


195.98 


133.73 


143.07 


120.43 


171. 74 


21Z 24 


142.04 


153. 12 


128. 12 


186,15 


223.25 


154.28 


167. 27 


137.76 



C) 


$38.07 


$50. 14 


C) 


40.80 


63.63 


C) 


42.93 


65.49 




44.55 


S8.08 


(') 


47.79 


62.02 


C) 


49.20 


65.53 


C) 


61.35 


69.02 


(') 


63.33 


71.28 




65.16 


74.48 


(*) 


67.43 


78.57 


C) 


59.00 


81.41 


0) 


Bl. 76 


84.02 


C) 


64.41 


88.51 


C) 


66.01 


90. 72 


(») 


67.41 


93,66 


C) 


69.91 


96.22 


(») 


72.01 


99 i f 


$118.37 


74.28 


10-^,31 


125.14 


7d.53 


106.49 


128. 13 


79.02 


UMl 


131.22 


81.76 


116.06 


138.85 


86.40 


122,31 


148. 15 


91.14 


129.85 


155.93 


95.66 


137.60 


168.84 


100.74 


146.07 


187.46 


106.00 


164.42 



$33.77 
36-22 
. 38.42 
39. 71 
42. 82 
43.38 
45.36 
47.04 
48-76 
50. 18 
52.20 
54. 10 
56. 15 
67.76 
68.66 
60.96 
62.66 
64. 75 
66. 6i 
68.57 
70. 95 
74.95 
78.66 
82. 47 
86. 61 
90.72 



$43. 21 
45.48 
47.63 
50.52 
54.67 
57.08 
59.87 
62.04 
63.92 
65.68 
67-53 
70. 12 
72.74 
75. 14 
77. 12 
80.94 
84.38 
85. 79 
88.91 
92. 13 
95.46 
101. 75 
108.70 
113.34 
121. 86 
128. 34 



» Prellminaiy unweighted average. 

« For mining Mid manofactorlng; data t^fe^ to production and relat«l 
Jt^S^' T construction, to construction workers; for aU other 

divisions, to nonsupervisory workers. 



0) 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(») 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
C) 

(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

C) 

0) 

0) 
$1.94 
2.05 
2.17 
2.29 
2.43 
2.61 
2.81 
3.01 
3. 18 



(') 
(>) 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(«) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(«) 
(') 

$09.84 
73.60 
77.04 
80.38 
84.32 
90.57 
9a 66 
102.94 
108.44 



' Excludes data for nonofflce salesmen. 
' Separate data not available. 
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Table C-4. Total Employment and Production Workers on Payrolls of Manufacturing Durable Goods 

Indiistries: Annual Averages, 1947-72 

(Thousands] 



Year 



Durable goods 



1947 „. 

1948- ., 

1949- _, 
19fi0-.. 
1961... 
1962... 
19B3... 
1964... 
19M... 
1956... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1960.., 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968.-, 
1969.,. 
1970... 
1971... 
1972 ». 



1947. „. 
1948... 
1949.-. 
I960.- 
1961... 
1962.... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1957... 



1969.... 
I960.... 
1961.... 
1962.... 
1963..-. 
1964.-. 
1966... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972 »- 



Total 



Ord- 
nance 
and ac- 
cessories 



8,385 
8,328 
7,489 
8,094 
q,089 
9,349 
10, 110 
9, 129 
9, 641 
9.834 
9,856 
8,830 
9,373 
9,459 
9,070 
9,480 
9,616 
9,816 
10,406 
11,284 
11,439 
11,628 
11,895 
11,196 
10,565 
10.881 



7,028 
6,925 
6,122 
C. 706 
7,480 
7,650 
8, 154 
7, 194 
7,548 
7,669 
7,650 
6,679 
7,033 
7,028 
6,618 
6,935 
7,027 
7,213 
7, 716 
8,370 
8,364 
8,467 
8,651 
8,042 
7,698 
7, 916 



Lum- 
ber and 
wood 
prod- 
ucts 



FumJ- 
ture 
and 

futures 



Stone, 
clay, and 
glass 
prod- 
ucts 



Primary metal 


industries 




Blast 




furnace 


Total » 


and 




basic 




steel 




prod- 




ucts 









Transportation equipment 






Fabri- 


Machin- 


Elec- 








Instru- 


Miscel- 


cated 


ery. 


trical 




Motor 




in<»nts 


laneous 


metal 


except 


equip- 




vehicles 


Aircraft 


and 


manu- 


prod- 


elec- 


ment 


Total 1 


and 


and 


related 


facturing 


ucts 


trical 


and 




equip- 


parts 


prod- 


indus- 






supplies 




ment 




ucts 


tries 



Total employment 



27 


845 


336 


637 


1,279 
X,290 


656 


989 


28 


818 


346 


649 


679 


979 


26 


741 


317 


614 


i, 134 


610 


881 


30 


808 


364 


647 


1,247 


674 


982 


77 


840.2 


357.2 


587.0 


1,364.3 


714,4 


1,077.8 


178.7 


790.4 


357.1 


664.0 


1,282.1 


63ao 


J,064.4 


234.3 


770.7 


309.9 


581.3 


1,383.1 


726.1 


1,166.4 


163.3 


707.9 


341.9 


552.6 


1,219.3 


646.6 


1,069.9 


141.2 


739.6 


363.8 


688.4 


1,322.6 


706.9 


1,122.4 


li».6 


730.9 


372.6 


606.3 


1,355.3 


706.6 


1,140.4 


140.2 


655.3 


374.3 


696.4 


1,355.3 


719.9 


1,167.3 


158.1 


616.0 


360.8 


662.4 


1, 153. 6 


60tl 


1,076.9 


203. S 


658.8 


385.0 


6C4.0 


1,182.6 


587.3 


1,122.5 


220.0 


626.8 


383.0 


604.0 


1,231.2 


651.4 


1,135.3 


244.2 


582.9 


307.5 


682.0 


1, 142. 7 


S95.6 


1,084.2 


264.4 


589.3 


385.1 


692.3 


1,165.6 


592.8 


1,127.7 


265.6 


5&2.5 


389.9 


600.8 


1,172.2 


589.9 


1,160.1 


243.9 


S04,.2 


405.9 


613.8 


1,233.2 


629.2- 


1, 189. 7 


225.8 


£06.^ 


430.7 


628.3 


1,301.0 


657.3 


,269.0 


260.9 


614,3 


461.5 


644.2 


1,350.7 


661.9 


1,351.3 


317.2 


m,B 


465.4 


628.3 


1,322.1 


635.2 


1,363.1 


338.0 


mi 


m.t 


635.5 


1,315.6 


ea5.9 


1,390.4 


316.2 


fi06,:7 


£i>a.9 


656.4 


1,360.8 


643.8 


1,440.4 


»1.9 


572.7 


459.8 


64a2 


1,.816. 6 


628.4 


l,38a4 


192.1 


580.8 


458.6 


633.7 


1,227.4 


677.9 


1,32&2 


187.4 


612.0 


492.9 


dG0.0 


1,234.6 


672.7 


1,37a 2 



1,376 

1,372 

1,183 

1,210 

1,456.6 

1,617.4 

1,554.4 

Ii4l7.7 

1,448.5 

1,571.6 

1,585.9 

1,362.4 

1,452.1 

1, 479. Z 

1, 418. 6 

1, 493. 2 

1,629.3 

1,609.6 

1,735.3 

1,910.0 

1,969.6 

1,965.9 

2,032.6 

1.982.1 

1,805.3 

1,8614 



1.036 


1,275 


768 


239 


287 


421 


991 


1,270 


m 


238 


262 


422 


862 


1,210 


761 


264 


239 


385 


991 


1,265 


816 


283 


250 


400 


1,113.6 


1,616.1 


833.3 


467.8 


294.3 


406.0 


1,185.0 


1,703.2 


777.5 


67a 6 


312.6 


393.7 


1,333.3 


1.969.1 


917.3 


796.5 


337-1 


420.9 


1, 190. 4 


1, 764. 1 


765.7 


782.9 


321.2 


390.7 


1. 240. 8 


1.854.6 


891.2 


761.3 


323.2 


396.2 


1,323.1 


1.852.6 


792.6 


837.3 


337.8 


403.0 


1, 343. 8 


1.909.1 


769.3 


895.8 


342.1 


387.2 


1, 249. 0 


1.594.6 


606.6 


771.0 


323.8 


373.0 


1,396.4 


1.635.0 


692.3 


720.6 


345.3 


387.7 


1,487.1 


1.568.9 


724. 1 


627.9 


354.3 


389.9 


1,473.3 


1.448.6 


632.3 


609.7 


347.4 


378.2 


1,567.0 


1.547.0 


691.7 


63a4 


358.7 


389.6 


1,653.9 


1.609.7 


741.3 


639.2 


364.8 


386.8 


1,543.8 


1.604.3 


762.9 


606.4 


369.9 


397.6 


1,659.2 


1. 740. 6 


842.7 


624.2 


389.0 


419.5 


1,908.8 


1.917.7 


861.6 


753.3 


430.9 


433.7 


1,958.9 


1.948.6 


815.8 


833.6 


450.8 


428.4 


1,974.6 


2.038.6 


873. 7 


85ZU 


461.9 


433.4 


2,019.9 


2.060.5 


911.4 


804.4 


476.6 


441.0 


1,917.0 


1,799.1 


797.3 


668.7 


460.4 


426.7 


1,763.6 


1.723.9 


842.1 


530.8 


437.0 


409.6 


1,833.0 


1.744.3 


859.1 


500.5 


455.9 


425.4 



Production Workers 



22 
23 
20 
23 
69.3 
130.2 
173.6 
113.1 
91.7 
84.9 
80.4 
82.4 
98.0 
101.9 
110.6 
119.3 
116.2 
104.1 
96.1 
127.3 
174.1 
191.7 
181.8 
131.6 
96.3 
93.7 



783 

767 

680 

745 

771.2 

719.9 

699.9 

640.4 

672.3 

661.8 

6S8.0 

549.4 

592.2 

561.1 

618.4 

626.7 

626.6 

531.6 

532.4 

536.4 

618.7 

620.8 

626.3 

492.6 

499.7 

626.7 



296 

304 

274 

317 

307.1 

305.6 

316.9 

2S7.7 

W.Q 

816.5 

313.0 

298.7 

321.0 

318.6 

303.9 

310.6 

324.1 

337.0 

367.4 

382.6 

374.9 

389.6 

401.6 

378.0 

877.1 

407.5 



471 

479 

443 

473 

607.1 

479.8 

493.6 

464.3 

496.6 

607.0 

402.8 

467.9 

496.2 

491.8 

469.4 

477.7 

483.9 

493.8 

604.6 

617.3 

499.9 

509.0 

626.4 

608.8 

502.8 

626.9 



1.114 
1.121 

1.076 
1.176.1 
1.064.7 
1.172.6 
1.017.9 
1.116.8 
1.131.6 
1.117.9 
028.0 
953.8 
993. S 
914.6 
937.3 
947.4 
1.003.6 
1.062.0 
1.099.9 
1,060.1 
i.046.3 
1.087.0 
1.043.8 
967.6 
983.6 



576 


826 


1.087 


810 


1.039 


594 


809 


1,074 


761 


1.027 


627 


714 


900 


638 


976 


587 


812 


929 


770 


1.029 


620.2 


883.0 


1,129.7 


866.8 


1.213.1 


54'i.6 
6' A. 4 


859.4 


1,163.9 


909.1 


1.331.4 


937.4 


1, 182. 9 


1.028.6 


1.542.9 


^'=8.1 


851.1 


1,046.2 


883.8 


1.331.4 


m.5 


897.8 


1,069.2 


924.2 


1. 414. 1 


606.4 


900.7 


l,16H.6 


976.4 


1.364.3 


600.1 


913.2 


1,143.1 


958.7 


1.396.0 


486.6. 


824.6 


945.6 


867.3 


1, 120. 6 


47a 9 


868.6 


1,027.2- 


969.4 


1.163.4 


52&4 


874.3 


1,035.9 


996.3 


1. 107. 4 


478.4 


826.0 


976.4 


979.4 


992.7 


476.3 


863.7 


1,037.8 


1.050.7 


1.069.9 


479.1 


, 881.6 


1,059.2 


1.034.3 


1.112.3 


616.6 


914.3 


1, 120. 4 


1.038.5 


•M19.6 


68&4 
63a9 


982.7 


1,214.8 


1.140.5 


1,240.7 


1.051.9 


1,343.6 


1.326.3 


1.365.6 


509.6 


1,053.6 


1,3G9;8 
1,3«2.6 


1.322.2 


1.371.4 


506.2 


1, 071.8 


1.319.1 


1.441.1 


613.6 


1.108.6 


1,382.2 


1.345.5 


1.453.2 


600.6 


1.051.3 


1,322.8 


1.265. 0 


1. 241. 1 


457.3 


1.009.6 


1,178.4 


1, 171. 4 


1.218.4 


456.6 


1,049.0 


1,236.6 


1.238.3 


1.246.6 



626 


177 


213 


367 


632 


176 


205 


365 


613 


197 


181 


327 


677 


209 


189 


344 


681.8 


348.4 


222.3 


346.1 


618.7 


496.4 


233.2 


332.6 


739.4 


586.2 


249.8 


356.7 


601.6 


560.2 


231.0 


326.6 


718.8 


625.5 


229.6 


330.4 


619.5 


561.0 


236.1 


333.1 


601.7 


591.4 


233.1 


316.3 


462.6 


491.9 


214.8 


299.5 


537.6 


446.7 


230.3 


312.9 


563.3 


369.6 


232.6 


314.3 


479.1 


347.7 


223.1 


303.6 


534.0 


349.1 


229.1 


313. 2 


573.6 


3«).8 


232.3 


310.4 


679.2 


33(i.6 


234.0 


317.9 


658.9 


356.3 


248.1 


336.6 


670.3 


446.4 


274.7 


346.1 


626.9 


601.6 


281.8 


338.3 


680. g 


506.6 


284.9 


340.3 


703.0 


464.0 


293.9 


.344.6 


604.3 


369.3 


278.0 


*328,6 


650.9 


284.5 


261.0 


316.9 


064.9 


270.8 


276.9 


331.6 



» Preliminary. 



1 Includes other industries not shown separately. 
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Table C-5. Nonproduction Workers and NonproducHon Workers os Percent of Total Employment on Payrolls 
of Manufacturing Durable Goods Industries: Annuol Averages, 1947-72 



Durable goods 



Total 



Ord- 


Lum- 


Furni- 


Stone, 


nance 


ber and 


ture 


clay, and 
glass 


and ac- 


wood 


and 


cessories 


prod- 


fixtures 


prod- 




ucts 




uces 



Prlmarj- metal 


industries 




Blast 




furnace 




and 


Total' 


basic 




steel 




prod- 




ucts 



Fabri- 
cated 
metal 
prod- 
ucts 



Machin- 
ery. 

except 
elec- 
trical 



Elec- 
trical 
equip- 
ment 
?id 
supplies 



Transportation equipment 










Trtstra* 








ments 




Motor 




and 


TotalJ 


vehicles 


Aircraft 


related 


and 


and 


prod- 




equip- 


parts 


acts 




ment 







Nonproduction workers (thousands) 



1,367 


6 


62 


40 


66 


166 


81 


163 


288 


226 


236 


142 


62 


54 


1,401 


5 


61 


42 


70 


169 


85 


170 


298 


230 


243 . 


149 


63 


57 


1,367 


6 


61 


43 


71- 


m 


83 


157 


282 


224 


234 


138 


67 


58 


1,389 


7 


63 


47 


74 


172 


87 


170 


281 


221 


236 


139 


74 


61 


1,609 


17.7 


69.0 


50.1 


79.9 


189.2 


^2 


194.8 


326.9 


247.8 


302.0 


15L5 


119.4 


7Z0 


1,799 


48.5 


7a 5 


51.5 


812 


197.4 


9^.5 


205.0 


353.5 


276.9 


57L8 


158.8 


176.2 


79.3 


1.9fi6 


00.7 


70.8 


510 


87.7 


2\CL£ 


105.7 


219.0 


371.5 


3017 


426.2 


177.9 


209.3 


87.3 


1,935 


5a2 


67.5 


512 


88.3 


20L4 


99.4 


218.8 


371.5 


306.6 


422.7 


164.2 


222.7 


90.2 


1.993 
2,165 


49.5 


67.3 


56.8 


02.8 


206.7 


102.4 


2216 


379.3 


3ia6 


440.5 


17Z9 


235.8 


93)6 


53.6 


69.1 


60.0 


98.3 


223.7 


111.2 


239.7 


4! 3.1 


347.7 


488.2 


173.0 


276.3 


10'. 7 


2,306 


59.8 


67.3 


61.3 


102.6 


237.4 


119.8 


2511 


442.8 


'385.1 


5111 


167.6 


3014 


109.0 


2.251 


76.7 


65.6 


6Z1 


1015 


226,5 


. 1116 


25X4 


416.9 


39L7 


4710 


1510 


279,1 


109.0 


2.340 


106.5 


66.6 


610 


107.8 


228.8 


116.4 


25^.0 


4219 


427.0 


471.6 


154.8 


2719 


115.0 


2, 431 


118.1 


65.7 


64.5 


112.2 


237. 4 


123.0 


261.0 


443.1 


470 8 


461.5 


100.8 


258.3 


121.7 


2, 452 


183.6 


64.5 


63.6 


112.6 


228.1 


117.1 


258.6 


442.2 


493.0 


455.9 


153.2 


262.0 


1213 


2,045 


145,1 


62.6 


65.5 


114.6 


228.3 


116.5 


264.0 


455.4 


5ia3 


487.1 


157,7 


289,3 


129.6 


2,589 


150.3 


66.0 


65.8 


116.9 


2218 


110 8 


268.5 


47a 1 


519.6 


497.4 


167.7 


288.4 


132.6 


2,603 
2,691 


139.8 


72.6 


68.9 


120.0 


229.6 


118.6 


275.4 


489.2 


607.3 


4817 


173.7 


266.8 


135.9 


129.7 


74.5 


73.3 


123.7 


239.0 


118.9 


286.3 


520.5 


518.7 


499.9 


183.8 


267,9 


140 9 


2, 914 


183.6 


77.9 


79.0 


126.9 


250.8 


12L0 


299.4 


666.4 


583.6 


562.2 


191.3 


30&9 


156.2 


3, m 


143.1 


78.1 


80.5 


128.4 


262.0 


125i7 


309.6 


600.8 


636.7 


577.1 


18a 9 


332.1 


169.0 


3, 169 


146.3 


79.3 


8Z1 


126.5 


269.2 


129:7 


318.6 


623.4 


656.4 


597.5 


19Z9 


346.5 


177.0 


3,244 


1314 


8a4 


32.3 


130.0 


273.8 


13at2 


331.9 


65a4 


674.4 


607.3 


20a4 


340.4 


182.7 


3,153 


110.4 


80.x 


80.9 


131.4 


272.3 


127.8 


329. 1 


659.3 


652.0 


568.0 


193.0 


299.4 


182.4 


2,967 


95.8 


81.1 


81.4 


13a 9 


259.9 


120.6 


318.6 


626.9 


597. 1 


505.5 


191.2 


246.3 


176.0 


2,966 


93.7 


85.3 


85.4 


133.1 


250.9 


116.2 


321.6 


627.9 


5917 


497.7 


194.2 


229.7 


180.0 



Nonproductlon workers as percent of total employment 



16.2 


ia5 


7.8 


1L9 


1Z3 


12.0 


12.3 


ia5 


2a9 


2L7 


ia6 


ia5 


25.9 


202 


16.8 


17.9 


7.5 


IZl 


1Z8 


13.1 


1Z6 


17. 4 


21.7 


23.2 


19. 1 


19.1 


26.5 


21.8 


18.3 


23.1 


a2 


13.6 


13.8 


14.6 


lao 


19.0 


23.9 


26.0 


19.3 


lai 


25.4 


213 


17.2 


23.3 


7 8 


IZO 


13.5 


las 


izo 


17.3 


23.2 


2?.3 


ia7 


17.0 


26.1 


214 


17.7 


23.0 


a2 


110 


13.6 


13.9 


13.2 


lai 


22.4 


22.3 


19.9 


ia2 


25.5 


24.5 


19.2 


27.1 


ao 


114 


119 


16.4 


15.1 


^ 19.3 


23.3 


23.3 


21.8 


20.4 


26.1 


26.4 


19.3 


25.9 


9.2 


116 


15.1 


16.2 


116 


ia9 


23.9 


22.9 


21.6 


19.4 


26.3 


26.9 


21.2 


8a7 


9.5 


15.0 


16.0 


ia6 


15.3 


20.5 


26.2 


26.8 


211 


21.4 


2a4 


2ai 


20.9 


36.1 


9.1 


15.6 


15.8 


16.6 


114 


2ao 


26.2 


26.5 


23.8 


19.4 


31.0 


29.0 


22.0 


8&7 


9.5 


16.0 


16.2 


ia5 


15.7 


21.0 


26.3 


26.3 


26.4 


21.8 


33.0 


30.1 


23.4 


42.7 


ia3 


16.4 


17.2 


17.5 


16.7 


2L8 


27.9 


2a7 


26.9 


21.8 


310 


31.9 


25.5 


47.9 


10 7 


17.2 


ia6 


19.6 


19.1 


23.4 


30.6 


31.4 


29.7 


26.4 


36.2 


33.7 


25.0 


518 


lai 


16.6 


17.8 


19.3 


19.8 


22.6 


29.3 


30.6 


2a8 


22.4 


3ai 


33.3 


25.7 


6a7 


ia5 


16.8 


ia6 


19.3 


ia9 


23.0 


30.0 


32.1 


29.4 


22.2 


41.1 


34.3 


27.0 


517 


ILl 


17.3 


19.3 


2ao 


19.6 


23.8 


31.2 


33.5 


31.5 


212 


43.0 


85.8 


26.8 


519 


lao 


17.0 


19.3 


19.6 


19.7 


23.4 


30.5 


32.9 


31.5 


22,8 


46.3 


36.1 


26.9 


56.6 


ILl 


16.9 


19.5 


19.2 


ia8 


23.3 


3a7 


33.4 


3a9 


22.6 


45.1 


36.8 


26.5 


57.3 


12.0 


17.0 


19.6 


lae 


lai 


23.1 


30.4 


32.9 


3a2 


23.1 


44.1 


36.7 


25,9 


57.4 


12. Z 


17.0 


19.7 


lai 


lai 


22.6 


30.0 




?^.7 


2LS 


4Z9 


36.2 


25.8 


51.2 


12.7 


17.1 


19.7 


' ia6 


ia6 


2Z2 


29.7 


30.6 


2a8 


2Z2 


40.7 


36.2 


26.9 


46.1 


lai 


17.7 


2a4 


19.8 


19.8 


22.7 


30.5 


32.5 


29.6 


23.2 


31 K 


37.6 


27.3 


43.3 


ia2 


17.4 


19.9 


2a6 


2a4 


22.9 


31.7 


33.2 


29.3 


22,1 


10. V 


3a8 


27.3 


4Z6 


13.3 


17.0 


19.8 


2ai 


20.2 


23.0 


82.0 


33.4 


20.5 


22,3 


4Z3 


3a3 


2a2 


45.6 


110 


17.6 


20.5 


20.7 


2a3 


23.8 


33,3 


310 


31.0 


212 


418 


39.6 


2ai 


4919 


110 


17.8 


20.7 


21.2 


20.9 


210 


317 


33.8 


29.3 


22,7 


46.4 


40.3 


27.8 


500 


13.9 


17.3 


20.2 


20.3 


20.3 


23.6 


33.7 


3Z4 


2a5 


22.6 


45.9 


39.5 



' Preliminary. 



I Includes other Industries not shown separately. 
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Table C-6. Total Employmer^ and Production Workers on Payrolls of Manufacturing Nondurable Goods 

Industries: Annuol Averages. 1947-72 

[Tboosands] 



Nondxirabl* goods 



Year 



1947. . . 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
19M.,. 
1952... 
19fi3.... 
1954... 
1965... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959.,. 
1980.., 
1961.,. 
1962.,. 
1963.,. 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968.,. 
1969,.. 
J970.... 

vni.... 

1972 



1947.,. 
1948.-. 
1949... 
1950... 
1951.,. 
1962,.. 
196S,.. 
1954,,. 
1966... 
1966.,. 
1967... 



1969... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962.,. 
1963.,. 
1964... 
1966.,. 
1966.,. 
1967... 
1968... 
196?.,. 
1970... 
1971.... 
1972 



Tot&l 



Food and 
kindred 
products 



Tobacco 
mana- 
fa<:tares 



mlU 
products 



Apparel 
and other 
textile 
products 



Paper and 

allied 
products 



Printing 
and pub- 
lishing 



Chemicals 
and allied 
products 



Petroleum 
aiid coal 
products 



Rubber [ Leather 

and and 

plastics I leather 

products, I products 

n.e.c. I 



5,962 
6.966 
fi.669 
5; 8 17 
5.888 
5,810 
5,901 
5,623 
6,740 
5,767 
6.638 
6,419 
5, 67C 
6.569 
6. 465 
5,553 
6.527 
6,669 
5,719 
6.926 
6,944 
6.066 
6.116 
6, 978 
6,»36 
6,918 



Total employment 



7.169 


1.799 


118 


1,299 


I.IM 


4«5 


721 


649 


7.266 


1.801 


114 


1.332 


1. 1*» 


473 


740 


655 


6.SS3 


1,778 


109 


1. 187 
1.25S 


1. 173 


455 


740 


618 ' 


7.147 


1.790 


103 


1.303 


485 


748 


640 


7.304 


1,823.2 


104.1 


1.237.7 


l.:J07.2 


611.2 


767.6 


707.0 


7.284 


1,827.8 


105.6 


1. 163. 4 


1. 216, 4 


503.7 


779.9 


730. 1 


7.438 


1.83&9 


103.6 


1. 154.8 


1,248.0 


530.4 


80Z8 


768.2 


7. 185 


1.81&3 


103.3 


1 042.3 


1. 1S3. 6 


531.1 


813.9 


7f2.7 


7.340 


1.824.7 


102.6 


1, 050. 2 


1. 219. 2 


550.0 


834.7 


773.1 


7,409 


1.841.9 


99.6 


1 03ZO 


1.223.4 


567.8 


862.0 


796.6 


7.319 


1.806.4 


97.0 


981.1 


1. 210. 1 


570.6 


870.0 


810.0 


7,116 


1.77Z8 


94.6 


918,8 


1. 171.8 


564.1 


872.6 


794. 1 


7.303 


1.789.6 


94.6 


946.7 


1.225.9 


587.2 


888.6 


809.2 


7,m 


1.790.0 


94.0 


9214 


1.333.2 


601.1 


911.3 


828.2 


7.266 


1, 775.2 


90.7 


893.4 


1.214.6 


601.3 


917.3 


828.2 


7,373 


1.763.0 


90.6 


902.3 


1.263,7 


614.4 


926.4 


848.6 


7.380 


l.7fiZ0 


88.6 


885.4 


1. 282.8 


618.5 


930.6 


865.3 


7.486 


1. 750. 4 


90.2 


892.0 


1.302.6 


625-5 


951.5 


878.6 


7,656 


1.766.7 


86.8 


925.6 


1.364.2 


639.1 


979.4 


907.8 


7.930 


i.777.2 


84.3 


963.6 


1.401.9 


666.9 


1.016.9 


961.4 


8,006 


1.786.3 


815 


958.6 


1«397.6 


679. 1 


1.047.8 


1.001.4 


8.166 


1,781.6 


84.6 


993.9 


1.405.8 


691.2 


1.065.1 


1.029.9 


8,272 


1.790.8 


83.0 


1.00Z6 


1.409. 1 


711.1 


1.093.6 


1. 059. 9 


8. 154 


1. 782. 8 


82.9 


976.9 


1.364.6 


705.5 


1. 101.6 


1. 049. 0 


7.964 


1.758.3 


76.3 


957.0 


1.335.7 


6S3.6 


1.071.2 


1.008.2 


8.048 


1.7M.3 


71.8 


990.9 


1.335.6 


696.8 


1.079.2 


1.002.4 



221 
238 

■m 

231.3 

234,6 

241.4 

238. 1 

237.1 

235.6 

232.2 

223.8 

215.5 

211.9 

201.9 i 

195.3 

188.7 

183.9 

18^9 

1812 

183.2 

186.8 

182.3 

190.8 

190.6 

189.7 



Production workers 



1.395 

1.374 

1.341 

1,331 

1.33&4 

1.330.9 

1.329.7 

1.296.6 

1.291.7 

1.302.1 

1.263.2 

1.22Z0 

1.22Z1 

1,211.8 

1. 191. 1 

1. 178. 4 

1. 167. 1 

1. 167. 3 

1. 169. 1 

1.180.0 

1. 187. 3 

1. 191. 6 

1.201.8 

1,200.9 

1,186.1 

1, 179. 8 



110 

106 

101 
95 
96.0 
97.2 
95.7 
95.2 
94.4 
90.1 
85.3 
811 
83.9 
83.3 
79.6 
78.7 
76.6 
78.4 
718 
71.8 
73.9 
72.0 
69.5 
69.1 
62.7 
59.0 



1.220 

1.248 

1.103 

1. 169 

1. 146.2 

1.073.2 

1.063.9 
953.2 
961.6 
9413 
893.3 
832.5 
857.4 
836.1 
806.0 
812.1 
793.4 
798.2 
826.7 
858.8 
860.2 
880.7 
883.9 
856.9 
839.8 
871.3 



1.047 

1.073 

1.053 

l.OSO 

1.08L3 

1.087.2 

1.114.8 

1.063.4 

1.086.4 

1.08S.1 

1.072.0 

1.039.6 

1.091.4 

1,098.2 

1,079.6 

1. 122.9 

1. 138. 0 

1. 158.3 

1.205.6 

1.246.7 

1.237.2 

1.240. 1 

1,238.1 

1. 196. 1 

1. 168.3 

1. 166.2 



406 

m 

390 

4lfi 

4U.1 

421.9 

442.9 

440.8 

453.5 

464.5 

463.4 

4511 

47L8 

479.7 

478.0 

486.0 

486.4 



497.7 
518.2 
52a 3 
536.2 
650.5 
543.2 
623.2 
637.2 



487 
494 

488 

494 

604.5 

609.7 

522.0 

5219 

539.0 

(59.6 

563.7 

563.2 

675.1 

688.9 

591.7 

594.6 

690.3 

602.1 

630.6 

646.4 

661.6 

666.9 

661.7 

678.2 

654.2 

656.6 



485 
449 
461 

502.6 
506.1 
522.9 
603.0 
518. 1 
525.7 
619.7 
493.7 
506.6 
509.9 
506.0 
619.3 
525.8 
529.4 
64^1 
6713 
592.3 
6i0.0 
621.9 
601.7 
580.0 
581.2 



170 

ITS 

169 

165 

17Z5 

168.9 

173.2 

166.9 

163.2 

161.2 

156.6 

146.9 

139.9 

137.9 

129.9 

126.6 

119.9 

114.2 

112.9 

1117 

1117 

118. 1 

112.2 

116.6 

116.7 

117.4 



323 

3i2 

283 

311 

334.4 

338.3 

361.0 

3».4 

363.3 

369.2 

371.9 

344.3 

372.7 

379.0 

375.3 

408.4 

4i8.5 

436.0 

470.8 

610.7 

5l6.4 

661.3 

596.3 

680. i 

680.9 

636.8 



263 

253 

226 

252 

270.5 

269.9 

287.8 

256.7 

288.3 

290.7 

290.1 

264.4 

289.8 

292.8 

288.3 

316.5 

322.7 

336.3 

365.9 

397.8 

397.0 

4316 

461.7 

443.2 

447.9 

489.1 



» PreliiTilnary. 
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Table Nonproduction Workers ond NcstproducHo i Workers as Percent of Total Employment on 
Poyrolls of Manufachirifig Notiduroble Goods Industries: Annual Averages, 1947*-72 



Total 



Food and 
kindred 
prodacts 



Tobacco 
znann- 
Iflctures 



Textfle 
products 



16l7 


22.6 


6.8 


17.6 


23. 7 


7,0 


18*6 


24.6 


7,3 


18.6 


25.6 


7.8 


19.4 


26.6 


7.8 


20.2 


27.2 


8.0 


20.7 


27.7 


7,6 


21.7 


28.7 


7,8 


21.8 


29.2 


7.9 


22.2 


29.3 


&.6 


23.0 


30.0 


12.1 


23.8 


31.1 


11,0 


23.7 


31.7 


11,2 


24.2 


82.3 


11,4 


24.7 


82.9 


12.2 


24.7 


33.2 


13.0 


25.1 


33.4 


13.6 


25.3 


33.9 


13.1 


25.3 


34.0 


13.8 


25.3 


33.6 


14,8 


25.8 


33.6 


14.6 


25.7 


33.1 


14.9 


26.1 


32.9 


16,3 


26.7 


32.6 


16.6 


26.7 


32.6 


17.8 


26.5 


32.fi 


17.8 



Apparel 
and other 
textile 
prodacts 



Paper 

alUec 
prt4acts 



Prlitin^ \ Clr-micals 
andpub- an<^ allied 
Uslung prodacts 



Petroleum 
and coal 
products 



Rubber lyeatber 

sQd i and 

plastics I leather 
products. Products 

n.e,c. 1 



Nonproduction workers (tbouands) 



1,197 


404 


8 


79 


107 


59 


234 


1.270 


427 


8 


84 


117 


68 


246 


1.284 


437 


8 


84 


120 


68 


252 


1.330 


459 


8 


87 


122 


69 


254 


1.416 


484.8 


8.1 


91.5 


125.9 


76.1 


263.1 


1,474 


496.9 


8.^ 


90.2 


129.2 


81,8 


270.2 


1,637 


609.2 


7.9 


9a9 


133.2 


87,6 


280,8 


1.662 


621.7 


8.1 


89.1 


130.2 


90.3 


2K'.0 


1.60O 


633.0 


8.1 


88.6 


132.8 


96,5 


296.7 


1.642 


&3P.8 


9.6 


87.7 


135.3 


103.3 


302.4 


1,681 


542.2 


X1.7 


67.8 


138.1 


107.2 


306.3 


1.697 


560.8 


10.4 


86.3 


132.3 


iiao 


309.4 


1.733 


667.6 


10.6 


88.3 


134.5 


115.4 


318.4 


1,777 


678.2 


10,7 


89.3 


136.0 


121,4 


322.4 


1,791 


684.1 


11.1 


88.4 


134.^ 


123.3 


325.6 


1.820 


684.6 


11,8 


9a2 


140.8 


128.4 


331.9 


1.8&3 


684.9 


12,0 


92.0 


144.8 


132.1 


340,3 


1,889 


593.1 


11,8 


93.8 


144.2 


136,7 


349.4 


1.937 


697.6 


12.0 


98.9 


148.6 


14L4 


368.8 


2.004 


697.2 


12,6 


104.7 


166.2 


148,7 


370.6 


2,064 


599.0 


12.6 


10&3 


160.3 


152.8 


386.2 


2,099 


689.9 


1Z% 


113.2 


165.7 


166.0 


398.2 


2. 166 


689,0 


13,6 


118.6 


171.0 


160.6 


411.9 


2. 176 


681.9 


13,8 


mo 


168.5 


162.3 


423.4 


2,128 


672.2 


13.6 


117.7 


167.4 


16a 4 


417.0 


2»1M 


570. 5 


U8 


119,6 


170.4 


15ft 6 


422.7 



161 

170 

169 

179 

204. S 

224.0 

345.3 

249.7 

255.0 

270.8 

290.3 

300,4 

303.6 

318.3 

323.2 

329,2 

340.0 

349.2 

361.7 

387.1 

409.1 

419.9 

438.0 

447.3 

428.2 

421.2 



Nonproductiou wotkers as percent o( total emplojrment 



6.1 
6.3 
7.1 
6.9 
7,4 
7.8 
7.'« 
8.6 
8.4 
8.6 
8,9 
9,4 
ft 3 
ft 7 
ft 9 
10.0 
10.4 
10,6 
10.7 
10.9 
11,3 
11,4 
11.8 
12,3 
12.3 
12,1 



9.3 
9.8 
10.2 
10.1 
10.4 
10.fi 
10.7 
11.0 
10.9 

n. 1 

11.4 
11.3 
11.0 
10.9 
11,1 
11.1 
11.3 
11,1 
11,0 
11.1 
11.6 
11.8 
121 
12.3 
12.6 
12.8 



12.7 
13.7 
14.3 
14.2 
14.9 
16.2 
16.6 
17,0 
17,6 
18.2 
18.8 
1ft 6 
19.7 
20.2 
20.6 
2^9 
21,4 
21,9 
22.1 
22,3 
22.6 
22,4 
22.6 
23.0 
23,6 
22,9 



51 
63 
52 
63 
68.8 
65.7 
6S.2 
71.2 
73.9 
74.3 
75-6 
76.9 
76.6 
74-0 
72.0 
69.8 
68.8 
69.7 
70.0 
69.5 
68.5 
68.7 
70.1 
74-3 
73.9 
72.3 



I 



60 
59 
57 
69 
63-9 
68.4 
73.2 
71.7 
78.0 
78.6 
81.8 
79.9 
82.9 
£8.2 
87.0 
91.9 
96.8 
9«.7 
104.9 
112.9 
U9.4 
128,7 
134.6 
130.^ 
133.0 
137.7 



32.6 


24.8 


23-1 


18.6 


83.2 


26.0 


23.2 


18.9 


34.1 


27.3 


23.6 


20. 1 


34.0 


28.0 


24.3 


19,0 


34-3 


28.9 


26.4 


19.1 


34.6 


80.7 


28.0 


20.2 


85.0 


31.9 


28.3 


20.3 


35.6 


33.2 


29.9 


21.8 


35.4 


33.0 


31.2 


20.6 


36.1 


34.0 


31.6 


21.3 


36.2 


36.8 


32.6 


22.0 


36.6 


37.8 


34.4 


23.2 


36. 3 


37.6 


86.1 


22.2 


36.4 


88.4 


34.9 


22.7 


85.6 


39.0 


36.7 


23.2 


86.8 


38.8 


36.7 


22.6 


36.6 


39.8 


36.5 


22.9 


36.7 


39.7 


37.9 


22.9 


36.6 


39.8 


38.3 


22,3 


36.4 


40.3 


37.7 


22.1 


36.9 


4a9 


37.4 


23.1 


87.4 


4a8 


36.8 


22.6 


37.7 


41.3 


88.6 


22.6 


88.4 


42.6 


38.9 


23.6 


88.9 


42.6 


38.8 


2i9 


39.2 


4Z0 


38.1 





Table C-8. Gross Average Weekly Hours, Average HouHy Earnings, and Avenge Weekly Eomings of 
Production Workers on Payrolls of Monufochf ring Durable Goods Industries: Annuol Averages, 1 947-^72 



Durable goods 



ToUl 



Ord- 
nance 
and ac- 
ccssori3s 



Lum- 
ber *nd 
wood 
prod- 
ucts 



Ftinil- 
ture 
and 

fixtures 



Stone, 
clay, and 
glass 
prod- 
ucts 



Frixnarysieta) 
indostries 



Total J 



Blast 
fomace 
and 
t>aslc 
steel 
prod- 
•lets 



Fabri- 
cated 
metal 
prod> 
ucts 



Machi2i- 
except 
tTlcal 



Elec. 

tricai 
eqnip- 

ment 

and 
sopPiies 



Transportation eQuipment 



Total* 



vehicles 

vid 
eqtJip- 

xnent 



Aircraft 
and 
parts 



Instni- 
ments 
and 
related 
prod- 
ucts 



Avenge weekly boors 



IM7- 


40.5 


41.2 


40.3 


41.5 


41.0 


39.9 


30lO 


40.9 


4L5 


40.3 


39.7 


39.8 


39.9 


40.4 


40.5 


1M8. 


40.4 


41.3 


<30.0 


ao 


40.? 


40.? 


39.5 


40.7 


4L3 


40.1 


39.4 


39.2 


4L^ 


^.2 


40.6 





39.4 


39.7 


39.2 


4ao 


39.7 


3S.4 


38^2 


39.7 


39.6 


39.5 


39.5 


39,7 


40.6 


39.7 


39.6 


i»a> 


4L1 


4L6 


39.5 


41.8 


4M 


40.9 


39.9 


4L5 


4L9 


41.1 


41.4 


42.1 


41.6 


41.3 


4b. 8 


1951 


41.5 


43.3 


39.3 


41.1 


4L4 


41.6 


40.9 


4L8 


43.5 


4L2 


4L2 


4a4 


43.8 


42.2 


40.5 


im. 


41.5 


42.5 


3C.7 


4L4 


«.l 


40.8 


4ao 


4L7 


43.0 


41.2 


41.8 


4L4 


43.0 


42.0 


40.7 


1953 


41.2 


40.7 


39.2 


40.9 


40. S 


41.0 


4a6 


41.8 


42.4 


40.8 


41.6 


42.0 


4L9 


4t« 


40.5 


1954 


40.1 


39.9 


39.1 


40.0 


40.5 


38.8 


37.8 


40.8 


r.7 


39.8 


40.9 


4L5 


40.9 


40.V 


39.6 


1956. 


41.3 


40.4 


31^.5 


41.4 


41.4 


41.3 


40.5 


4L7 


4i.O 


40.7 


42.3 


43.6 


4L3 


40.9 


40.3 


1966. 


41.0 


41.5 


38.8 


40.7 


41.1 


41.0 


40.5 


41.3 


42.8 


40.8 


41.4 


4L2 


42.1 


41.0 


40.0 


1957 


40.3 


40.5 


38.3 


39.9 


40.4 


39. « 


39.1 


40.9 


41.1 


40.1 


40.8 


40.9 


4L9 


40.4 


39.7 


1958 


39.5 


40.8 


38.6 


39.3 


40.0 


38.3 


J7.fi 


39.9 


i99.8 


39.6 


40.0 


39.7 


40.6 


39.8 


39.2 


19S0 


40.7 


41.3 


39.7 


40.7 


41.2 


40.5 


4ai 


40.9 


«1.S 


40.5 


40.7 


41.1 


40.7 


40.8 


39.9 


19«l 


40.1 


40.9 


39.0 


40.0 


40.6 


39.0 


38.2 


40.5 


41.0 


39.8 


40.7 


41.0 


40.9 


40.4 


39.3 


1961 


40.3 


41.1 


39.4 


40.0 


40.7 


39.6 


38.9 


40.5 


41.0 


40.2 


40.5 


40.1 


41.4 


40.7 


39.5 


IM2 


40.9 


41.2 


39.8 


40.7 


40.9 


40.2 


39.2 


41.1 


41.7 


40.6 


42.0 


42,7 


41 8 


40.9 


39.7 


1963 


4M 


41.1 


40.1 


40.9 


41.4 


41.0 


4a2 


41.4 


41.8 


40.3 


42.1 


42.8 


4L6 


40.8 


59.6 


1964 


41.4 


40.5 


40.4 


41.2 


41.7 


41.8 


♦L3 


41.7 


42.4 


40.5 


42.1 


43.0 


4L4 


40.8 


39.6 


2965 


42,0 


41.9 


40. V 


41.6 


42.0 


42.1 


4L2 


42.1 


ti.l 


41.0 


42.9 


44.2 


42.0 


41.4 


39.9 


1966 


42,1 


42.2 


40.8 


41.5 


42.0 


42.1 


4L0 


42.4 


ti.8 


41.2 


42.6 


42.8 


iS.3 


42.1 


40.0 


1967 


41.2 


41.7 


40.2 


40.4 


41.6 


41.1 


40.2 


41.6 


42.6 


40.2 


41.4 


40.8 


42.6 


41.3 


39.4 


1968 


41.4 


41.5 


40.6 


40.6 


41.8 


41.6 


41.0 


41.7 


42.1 


4d.3 


42.2 


43.1 


42.0 


40.5 


39.4 


1969 


41.3 


40.4 


40.2 


40.4 


41.9 


41.8 


4L3 


41.6 


42.5 


40.4 


41.5 


4L6 


411.8 


40.7 


39.0 


1970.,... 


4o.a 


40.5 


89.7 


39.2 


41.2 


40.5 


40.0 


40.7 


41.1 


39.8 


40.3 


40.3 


41.0 


40.1 


38.7 


1971 


40.4 


41.7 


40.3 


39.8 


41.6 


40.4 


39.9 


40.4 


40.6 


39.9 


40.7 


41.2 


40.7 


99.8 


38.9 


1972 » 


41.3 


42.3 


40l9 


40.4 


41.9 


41.7 


41.3 


41.2 


42.0 


40.5 


41.9 


43.0 


41.6 


40.5 


39.4 



Average hoatis earnings (dollars) 



1947 


11.28 


$L31 


11.09 


$1.10 


tLl9 


81.80 


$L45 


81.27 


$1.34 


$1.25 


$1.44 


IL 47 


$L37 


SI. 20 


$1.11 


1948.... 


1.40 


L39 


1.19 


1. 19 


1.31 


1.52 


L59 


1.38 


L46 


1.36 


1.67 


L61 


L49 


1.31 


1.18 


1949 


1.45 


L48 


1.23 


1.23 


1.37 


L59 


1.66 


L45 


1.52 


1. 41 


L64 


L70 


L66 


UV 


1.22 


1950 


1.S2 


1.56 


1.80 


1.28 


1.44 


L6S 


LTD 


1.52 


i.eo 


1.44 


1.72 


L78 


L64 


1.45 


1.28 


1951 


L65 


1.71 


1.41 


L39 


1.54 


1. 81 


L90 


LC4 


L75 


1.56 


1.64 


L91 


L7B 


1.50 


1.36 


1952 


1.75 


1.82 


1.49 


1.47 


1.61 


1.90 


2.00 


1.72 


1.85 


1.65 


1.95 


Z06 


L89 


1.09 


1.45 


1953 


1.86 


L92 


1.55 


L54 


1.72 


Z06 


2.18 


1.83 


L9S 


1.74 


Z05 


ZM 


1.99 


1 75 


1.52 


1954 


1.90 


ZOO 


1.57 


1.57 


1.77 


ZIO 


2.22 


1.88 


ZOO 


1.79 


Zll 


zso 


Z07 


1.80 


1.56 


1956 


1.99 


Z07 


1.62 


1.62 


1.86 


Z24 


2.39 


1.06 


zoe 


1,84 


Z21 


2.29 


Z16 


1.87 


1.61 


1956 


2.08 


2.21 


1.99 


1.69 


1.96 


Z36 


2.64 


2.08 


zao 


1.05 


Z29 


Z86 


Z27 


1.97 


1.69 


19W 


2. 19 


2.36 


1.74 


1.75 


2.03 


Z50 


2.70 


2. 16 


Z29 


Z04 


Z89 


Z46 


Z35 


Z06 


1.75 


1968 


2.26 


Z51 


1.79 


1.78 


2.12 


Z64 


2.88 


2.28 


2.37 


Z12 


Z 51 


Z65 


zso 


Z 15 


i.r9 


1950 


2.36 


2.57 


1.87 


L83 


Z22 


Z77 


3,06 


2.85 


Z48 


Z20 


Z64 


Z71 


Z62 




1.84 


1960 


2.43 


2.65 


1.89 


1.88 


2.28 


Z81 


a. 04 


2.43 


Z55 


2.28 


Z74 


Z81 


Z70 


2.31 


1.89 


1961 


2.49 


Z75 


1.95 


1.91 


2.34 


2.9G 


3.16 


2.49 


Z62 


2.85 


Z80 


Z86 


Z77 


Z38 


1.92 


5962 


2.66 


ZS3 


1.99 


1.95 


2.41 


Z98 


3.20 


2.55 


Z71 


2.40 


Z91 


Z99 


Zd7 


Z44 


1.98 


1963 


2.03 


2.93 


2.04 


2.00 


2.47 


8.04 


3.31 


2.61 


Z78 


2. 46 


3.01 


8. 10 


Z95 


Z 49 


Z08 


1964 


2.71 


8.03 


2.11 


2.05 


2.53 


8.11 


3.36 


2.68 


Z87 


Z 51 


8.09 


8. 21 


8.02 


ZM 


Z08 


1965 


2.79 


8.13 


2.17 


2. 12 


2.62 


8. IS 


3.42 


2.76 


ZOO 


Z58 


3,21 


8.34 


3.14 


Z62 


2.14 


1966.. 


2.90 


3.17 


2.25 


2.21 


2.72 


8.28 


3.53 


2.88 


3,09 


Z65 


8.33 


3.44 


8. 31 


Z73 


2.22 


1967. 


3.00 


8.18 


2.37 


2.33 


2.82 


8.34 


8.87 


2.98 


3. 19 


Z77 


3.44 


8.65 


3.45 


Z85 


Z35 


1968 


3. 19 


3.26 


.2.57 


2.47 


2.99 


8.55 


3.76 


8.i6 


3.36 


Z93 


3.69 


8.90 


8.62 


Z98 


Z50 


1960 


3.38 


3.42 


2.74 


2.62 


3.19 


8.79 


4.02 


8.34 


3.68 


3.09 


3.89 


4.10 


3.86 


8.15 


Z66 


1970. 


3.56 


8. 61 


2.96 


2.77 


8.40 


8.93 


4. 16 


3.53 


8.77 


3.28 


4.05 


4.22 


4.11 


8.85 


ZB3 


1971 


3.79 


3.84 


3. 15 


2.90 


8.66 


4.23 


4.48 


3.74 


3.99 


3. 48 


4. 41 


4.72 


4.32 


8.52 


2.97 


1972 y 


4.05 


4.09 


3.31 


30.6 


8.91 


4.66 


5.04 


8.98 


4.27 


3.67 


4.73 


5. 10 


4.64 


8. 71 


3.11 



BV>ot notes at end of table. 
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I>ixraMe goods 













Primary metal 












Industries 




Ord- 




Furni- 


Stone, 








nance 


ber and 


ture 


claTtand 




Blast 


Total 




wood 


and 


glass 




furnace 




(%ssortes 


prod- 


fixtures 


prod- 




and 










lurts 


Total » 


basic 














atee] 














prod- 














ucts 



Fabri- 


Machin- 


Elec- 


cated 


ery, 


trical 


metal 


except 


equip- 


prod- 


elec- 


xoent 


nets 


tricaJ 


and 






supplies 



Transportation equipment 



Total I 



Motor 
vehicles 
and 

meat 



Aircraft 
and 
parts 



In5trQ- 

and 
relMed 
prod- 
ucts 



Average weekly earnings (dollars) 



IMJ. 


S51.76 


$53.81 


S43.93 


S4&63 


S48.95 


$55.38 


$56.61 


$51.74 


$55.78 


$50.25 


$57.01 


$58.63 


$54.74 


$48.36 


$44.79 


1948 


56.36 


57.28 


4T.M 


48.87 


53.19 


6L18 


62.94 


56l33 


60.38 


5154 


61.74 


03L15 




62. SS 


48.07 


m9.. 


57.25 


58.80 


is,m 


49.36 


54.31 


60.94 


68.34 


57.45 


60.31 


65.77 


65.10 


67.23 


63. 3i 


54.39 


48.23 


1950 


62.43 


65.06 


51.27 


53.50 


50.10 


67.36 


67.95 


63.04 


07.06 


69.35 


71.29 


74,85 


68.10 


50.80 


62.02 


I95J... 


68.48 


74.04 


65.41 


57.13 


63.76 


75.30 


77.71 


68.55 


76.13 


64.27 


75.81 


77. 16 


77.96 


67. 10 


55.08 


1952 


72.63 


77.85 


69. 15 


60.86 


66.17 


77.52 


80.00 


71.72 


79.55 


67.98 


81.51 


84.87 


8L27 


70. 98 


50.02 


1953 


76.63 


78. 14 


60.76 


67.99 


mJ8 


84.46 


8&29 


76.49 


82.68 


70.99 


85.28 


89.88 


^38 


72.63 


61.56 


1954 


76. Id 


79.80 


61.30 


61' 80 


71.69 


81.48 


83.92 


76.70 


81.40 


71.24 


86.30 


91.30 




72.00 


61.78 


1965 


82. 19 


83.63 


63.90 




77.00 


92.51 


96.80 


81.73 


87.36 


74.89 


93.48 


99.84 


89.21 


76.48 


64.88 


196« 


85.28 


91.72 


65.67 


68.78 


80.66 


96.76 


102.87 


84.67 


93.06 


79.56 


94.81 


96.92 


95.57 


80. 77 


67.60 


1957 


88.26 


95.58 


m fA 


69.83 


82.82 


99.00 


105.57 


88.34 


94. 12 


81.80 


97.51 


100.61 


96.35 


83.22 


69. 48 


195». 


89.27 


102.41 


69.09 


69.95 


84.80 


101. 11 


108.00 


89.78 


94.33 


83.95 


100.40 


101.24 


101.25 


86.67 


70. 17 


1959 


96.05 


106. 14 


74. 2( 


74.48 


91.46 


IIZ 19 


122.71 


96.12 


102.92 


89. 10 


107.46 


111.38 


106.63 


91.39 


73.42 


1960 


97.44 


108.39 


73. 71 


75.20 


92.57 


109.59 


116.13 


98.42 


104.55 


90.74 


111.52 


115.21 


110.43 


93.32 


74.28 


1981 


100.85 


113.03 


76.83 


76.40 


95. 2( 


114.84 


122.92 


100.85 


107. 42 


94.47 


113.40 


114.69 


114 68 


96.87 


75.84 


1962 


104.70 


116.60 


79.20 


79.37 


98. £7 


119. 80 


127.40 


104. 81 


113.01 


97.44 


122.22 


127.67 


119.97 


09.80 


78.61 


1903 


108.00 


120.42 


81.80 


81.80 


102.26 


124.64 


133.06 


108.05 


116.20 


99. 14 


126. 7i 


132.68 


122.43 


101.50 


80.39 


19«4 


112. 19 


122.72 


85. 2( 


84.46 


105. £0 


130.00 


i3&a 


111.76 


121.09 


101.66 


130.09 


138.03 


125.03 


103.63 


82.37 


19W 


117.18 


131. 15 


88. 7& 


88. 19 


110.04 


133.88 


140.90 


116.20 


127.58 


105.78 


137.71 


147.63 


13L88 


108. 47 


85.39 


1966 


122.00 


133.77 


91.80 


91.72 


114.24 


138.09 


144.73 


122.11 


135.34 


109.18 


141.86 


147.23 


143. S2 


114.93 


88.80 


1967 


123.60 


132.61 


96.2? 


94. 13 


117. 31 


137.27 


143.51 


123.67 


135.89 


111.35 


142.42 


144.84 


146u97 


117.71 


92.69 


1968 


132.07 


135.29 


104.34 


100.28 


124.98 


147.68 


154. 16 


131.77 


141.46 


118.08 


165.72 


168.09 


152.04 


120.09 


98.60 


1960 


130.59 


138. 17 


110.15 


105.85 


133.66 


158.42 


166.03 


138.94 


152.15 


I3f.84 


161.44 


170.56 


161.35 


128. 21 


103.74 


1970 


143.07 


146.21 


117.61 


108.58 


140.08 


159. 17 


166.40 


143.67 


154.95 


130.54 


163.22 


170.07 


168. 51 


134.34 


100.52 


1971 


163.12 


160.13 


126.96 


115.42 


152.26 


170.89 


178.75 


151.10 


161.99 


138.85 


179.49 


194.46 


175. 82 


140.10 


115.53 


1972 » 


167.27 


173.01 


135.38 


12162 


163.83 


194.32 


206.15 


163.08 


179.34 


148.64 


198. 19 


219.30 


193.02 


150.26 


122.93 



9 Preliminary unw«lgbted average. 



' Includes other industries not abown aepa!»tely. 
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Table C-9. Gross Average Weekly Hour%^ Average Hourly Earnings, ond Average Weekly Earnings of 
Production Workers on Payrolls of Manufacturing Nondurable Goods Industries: Annual Averages, 1V47--72 



Year 



EKLC 



tM7... 
19«..- 
1949... 
1950... 
1961... 
1962. . . 
1963... 
1964... 

im... 

1967... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1966... 
!966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972 



1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1965.. 
1956.. 
1967.. 
195g.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
!961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
11^.. 
1969.. 

i9;;>.. 

1971.. 
1972 » 



1947. 
1948 
1949. 
1060. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967 
1968. 
1969 
1960 
1961. 
1962. 
1063. 
1964. 
1966 
1966 
1067. 
1968 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1072 



Nondurable goods 



Total 



Food and 
kindred 
products 



Tobacco 
manu- 
factores 



T«»xtlle 

Trill 
products 



Apparel 
and otter 
text lie 
products 



Papw and 
products 



Print iiur 
and pub- 
lishing 



Chemicals 
and allit»d 
products 



and coal 
I^-oducts 



BubtKT 

and 
plasticy 
produi'ts. 
n.p.c. 



SI. 16 

1.25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.44 
1.61 
1.68 
1.62 
1.67 
1.77 
1.86 
i.9l 
1.98 
Z06 
2.11 
2.17 
Z72 
Z79 
2.36 
2.45 
2.67 
2.74 
2.91 
3.08 
3.26 
3.47 



mo3 

49.50 
6a 38 

^^48 

50.88 
59.96 
62.67 
63.18 
66.63 
70.09 
7Z 52 
7<li 
78,61 
80.36 
82.92 
86.93 
87.91 
00.91 
04.04 
0&40 
102. OS 
100.06 
116. y3 
120.43 
128.12 
137.76 



.^.Terage we«kly hours 



4a2 


412 


38.9 


39.6 


39.6 


4Z4 


38.3 




38.9 


4L9 


37.3 


37.6 


39.7 


4L9 


38.1 


39-6 


39.6 


4Zl 


38.5 


38.8 


39.7 


41.9 


3&4 


39. 1 


39. 6 


41.5 


38 1 


39.1 


39.0 


41.3 


37.6 


38.3 


39.9 


41.5 


3&7 


40.1 


39.6 


4L3 


38.8 


39.7 


39.2 


40.8 


3&4 


38.9 


38.8 


4a8 


39.1 


38.6 


39.7 


41.0 


39. 1 


40.4 


39.2 


40.8 


38.2 


39.5 


39.3 


40.9 


39.0 


39.9 


39.6 


41.0 


386 


40.6 


39.6 


41.0 


38.7 


40.6 


39.7 


41.0 


38.8 


41.0 


40.1 


41.1 


37.9 


41.8 


40.2 


41.2 


389 


41.9 


39-7 


4a9 


38.6 


40.9 


39.8 


40.8 


37.9 


41.2 


39.7 


4a8 


37.4 


40.8 


A9.1 


40.6 


37.8 


39.9 


39.3 


40.3 


37.0 


40.6 


39.7 


4a4 


34.4 


41.3 



36.G 
3S.S 
35.4 
36.0 
35.6 
36.3 
3fi-l 
35.3 
36l3 
36.0 
35.7 
35.1 
36.3 
35.4 
35.4 
36.2 
36.1 
36.9 
36.4 
36.4 
36.0 
36 1 
36 9 
36.3 
35.6 
36.0 



43.1 
42.8 
41.7 
43.3 
43.1 
42.8 
43.0 
4Z3 
43.1 
42.8 
42.3 
41.9 
42.8 
42. 1 
42.5 
42,5 
42,7 
4ZS 
43.1 
43.4 
42.8 
42 9 
43.0 
41.9 
42.1 
42.8 



40.2 
39.4 
38.8 
351.9 

3a9 
3a9 

39.0 

3as 

38.9 

3a9 

38.6 
38.0 
38.4 
38 4 
38.2 
38.3 
48.3 
38.5 
38.6 
38.8 
384 
38.3 
38.4 
37.7 
37.. "5 
37.9 



41.2 
41.2 
40.7 
41.2 
41.3 
40.9 
41.0 
40. S 
41.1 
41.1 
40.9 
40.7 
41.4 
41.3 
41.4 
41.6 
41.6 
41.6 
41.9 
410 
41.6 
41.8 
41-8 
41.6 
41.6 
41.8 



40.6 
4:>6 
40.3 
40.8 
40.8 
40.5 
40.7 
40.7 
40.9 
41.0 
40.8 
40.9 
41.2 
41. 1 
41.3 
41.6 
41.7 
41.8 
42.2 
42,4 
42.7 
42.5 
42.6 
42.7 
42.4 
42.3 



I 



3Q n 

3^».2 
3S.4 
41.0 
40.7 
40.8 
40.4 
39.8 
41.8 
40.4 
40.6 
Z%2 
41.3 
39.9 
40.4 
41.0 
40.8 
41.3 
42.0 
42.0 
41.4 
41.6 
41. 1 
40.3 
40.3 
41. 1 



Leather 

and 
W'athfM* 
products 



37. : 

36. € 

37. € 
36.^ 
38.4 
37.7 
36.9 
37.9 
37.6 
37.4 
36.7 
37.8 
36.9 
37.4 
37.6 
37.5 
37.0 
38.2 
38.6 
38. 1 
38.3 
37.2 
37.2 
37.7 
38.3 



Average houdy earnings (dollars) 



$1.06 
L15 
1-21 
26 
1.35 
1.44 
1-63 
1.59 
1.68 
1.76 
1.86 
1.94 
2.C2 
Zll 
Z17 
a 24 
2.30 
Z37 
Z43 
a 52 
Z64 
Z80 
?.06 
3.16 
3.38 
8.60 



.96 
LOO 
1.06 
1.14 
1. 18 
1.2S 
LSO 
LS4 
L4S 
1.53 
L69 
1.64 
1. 70 
1.78 
1.85 
1. 91 
1.96 
2.09 
2. 19 
2.27 
2.48 
2.62 
2.91 
3.16 
3.44 



$1.04 
1.16 
1. 18 
1.23 
1.32 
1.34 
1.38 
1.36 
1.38 
1.44 
1.49 
1. 49 
1.66 
1.61 
1.63 
1.68 
1.71 
1. 79 
1.87 
1.96 
2.06 
Z21 
Z34 
2.46 
2.57 
2.73 



St. 16 
1.22 
1-21 
1-24 
1.31 
1-32 
1.S5 
1.37 
1.37 
1.47 
1.51 
1.54 
1-56 
1. 59 
1.64 
1.69 
1. 73 
L79 
1.83 
1.89 
2.03 
2.21 
2.31 
2.39 
2.49 
2.61 



Si. IS 
1-28 
1.33 
1.40 

1. 51 
1. 59 
1.67 
1.73 
1.81 
1.92 
Z02 
ZIO 
2. 18 
Z26 
Z34 

2, 40 
Z48 
Z56 
2.65 

2. 75 
2.87 

3. C5 
8.24 
3.U 
3.67 
3.93 



(1.48 
1-65 
1.77 
1.83 
1-91 
Z02 
2.11 

zn 

2.26 
2.33 
2. 40 
Z49 
2. 59 
2.68 
2. 75 
2.82 
2.89 
2.07 
3.06 
3.16 
3.28 
3.48 
3.69 
3.92 
4.W 
4.<'^ 



$1.22 
1.34 
1.42 
1.50 
1.62 
1-69 
1.81 
1-89 
1.97 
2,09 
2.20 
2.29 
Z40 
2.50 
2.58 
Z66 
2. 72 
2.80 
2.89 
2.99 
3.10 
3.26 
3. 47 
3.69 
3.94 
4.20 



31.60 
1.71 
1.80 
1.84 
1.99 
2.10 
2.22 
2.29 
Z37 
Z54 
2.66 
Z73 
2.85 
Z89 
3.01 
3.05 
3. 16 
3.20 
3.28 
3.41 
3.58 
3.76 
COO 
4.28 
4.57 
4.96 



$1.30 
1.36 
1.41 
1.47 
1.68 
1.71 
1.80 
1.84 
1.96 
X03 
2.11 
2.19 
2-27 
2.32 
Z38 
2. 44 
2.47 
2 64 
2.61 
2.67 
2. 74 
2.92 
3.07 
3.20 
3.40 
3.60 



Average weekly earnings (dollars) 



$46.92 
48.89 
60.63 
52.88 
56 84 
60.34 
63.60 
6S.67 
68.89 
72.69 
75.48 
79. 15 
82.82 
86.09 
88.76 
01.84 
94.30 
97.17 
09.87 
103.82 
107.98 
114.24 
120.77 
127.08 
133.21 
146.44 



$35.20 
38.61 
37.26 
41.00 
43.89 
46.31 
47.63 
48.88 
51.86 
56.26 
58-76 
6Z17 
6112 
6144 
69.42 
71.41 
73.02 
75.66 
79.21 
86.19 
87.62 
03.99 
07.99 
110.00 
116.66 
118.34 



$40.99 
46.28 
4141 
48.63 
51.22 
52.39 
63.18 
52.09 
56.34 
57. 17 
67.96 
57.61 
63.02 
63.60 
66.04 
68.21 
69.43 
73.39 
78. 17 
82.12 
8125 
91.05 
96.47 
07.76 
104.34 
112. 75 



$41.80 
43.68 
4Z80 
44 ^1 
46.64 
47.92 
48.74 
48.36 
49. 73 
62.92 
63. 91 
6106 
56.63 
66.29 
68.06 
61.18 
62.46 
6126 
66.61 
68.80 
73.06 
7a 78 
82.03 
84.37 
88.64 
93.06 



$40.69 
51 74 
55. 42 
60.63 
65. (t6 
68.06 
71. 81 
73. 18 
78.01 
82. 18 
86.45 
87.09 
03.30 
96.15 
99.46 
1.02.00 
105.00 
109. 67 
11122 
119.86 
122.84 
130.86 
139. 32 
144. 14 
154.61 
168.20 



$59.34 

65.17 
68. 64 
71.26 
7130 
78.58 
82.29 
83.93 
87.91 
00.64 
9Z64 
9162 
99.46 
102.01 
106.06 
106.01 
110.69 
11186 
118.12 
122.61 
125. 95 
133.28 
141. 70 
147.78 
187.60 
169.79 



$50.31 
55.33 
57.67 
61.68 
66.01 
69.12 
7121 
77.11 
80.07 
85.90 
8^».98 
93.20 
99.36 
m.25 
106.81 
110.24 
112.88 
116 48 
121.09 
125. 58 
128.96 
136.27 
145.05 
153.50 
163.90 
176.56 



$60.98 
fig. 30 
72.46 
75.11 
81.19 
85.06 
90.35 
93.20 
96.93 
104. 14 
108.63 
111.66 
117. 42 
118.78 
12131 
126.88 
131.77 
133.76 
138.42 
144.58 
152.87 
159.38 
170.40 
182.76 
193.77 
209.39 



$51.87 
6S.3S 
6114 
60.36 
64.31 
69.77 
72.72 
73.23 
81.93 
82. 01 
86.67 
85.85 
93.75 
92.57 
96.16 
100.04 
100.78 
104.90 
109.62 
112.14 
113. 44 
121. 18 
126.18 
128.96 
187.02 
147.96 



$1.04 
1.11 
1. 12 
1. 17 
1.25 
1.30 
L35 
1.36 
1.39 
1. 48 
1-52 
I. .16 
1.69 
1.64 
1-98 
1.72 
1.76 
1-82 
1.88 
1. 94 
Z07 
Z23 
2.36 
2.49 
Z60 
2.71 



$40. 07 
41.11 
41.07 
43.09 
40.13 
49.92 
6a 90 
6a 18 
62.68 
66.66 
66.85 
57.26 
60.10 
6a62 
62.83 
6167 
66.00 
68.98 
71.82 
7188 
78.87 
86.41 
87.79 
92.63 
98.02 

103. 79 
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Table C-10. Selected Poyroll Senes on Hours, Comings, end Labor Turnover: Annual Averages, 1947-.72 



Y«ar 



JM7.. 
1M8„ 

m9.. 

1951.- 
1M2.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1967.. 
1966.. 
1989.. 
I9ei>.- 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1968.. 
1964,. 
1968.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1909... 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972 » 



1947. 
19<8. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
19S5. 
1956. 
1957.. 
1956. 
1959.. 



Average weekly overUme hours 



Avenge boorly tarnSnta 
es:dudlDg overtizDe * 



I A^gtt^Me weekly xnan-hours 
in(!/ x (1967=100) 



Aggrepat* weekly payroll 
index (19e:«j00) 



Manure- 


1 

1 Di2rable 


Non- 




Durable 


Non- 


txzring 


goods 

1 


donble 
goods 




goods 


durable 
goods 


O 


(*) 


P) 


31.18 


Sl.Sfi 


31.11 


P) 


{*) 


P) 


1.29 


L85 


1.21 


C) 


P) 


P) 


1.94 


L42 


L26 


(») 




P) 


1.99 


L46 


1.81 




P) 


P) 


1.51 


L50 


1.40 




P) 


P) 


L» 


L66 


L46 


(«) 


P) 


P) 


i.66 


L79 


i.a 




P) 


P) 


L73 


L84 


L56 


P) 


P) 


P) 


1.79 


L91 


L62 


Z8 


3.0 


Z4 


L89 


ZOl 


1.72 


Z8 


Z4 


Z2 


J.99 


Z12 


1.80 


2.0 


1.9 


Z2 


ZOS 


Z2i 


1.86 


Z7 


Z7 


Z7 


ZJ2 


Z28 


1.92 


2.4 


Z4 


Z5 


Z20 


2L36 


1.99 


2.4 


2.8 


Z« 


Z28 


Z42 


2.05 


Z8 


2.8 


Z7 
Z7 


2.81 


Z4S 


2.09 


2.8 


Z9 


2.87 


Z54 


2,15 


3.1 


8.8 


Z9 


Z44 


2.60 


2.21 


S.6 


8.9 


3.2 


Z51 


Z67 


2,27 


8.9 


4.3 


8.4 


2.59 


2. 76 


2,85 


3.4 


8.5 


3.1 


2.72 


2.88 


2,47 


8.6 


8.8 


8.8 


2.88 


8.05 


2,63 


3.6 


8.8 


3.4 


8.06 


S.24 


2,79 


8.0 


8.0 


8.0 


8.24 


8.43 


2.97 


Z9 


Z8 


3.0 


3.44 


8.66 


8.14 


8.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.65 


8.88 


8.88 



Total 
private 



Manulac- 
taring 



P) 
(>) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
P) 
P) 
P) 



91.4 

96.S 
96.6 
100.0 
102.3 
106.6 
108.7 
102.8 
106.6 



90.4 
89.0 
79.6 
87.8 
9S.6 
916 
96.1 
87.5 
93.1 
93.5 
90.6 
81.0 
87.4 
86.1 
82.0 
86.8 
87.5 
89.6 
95.8 
101.8 

ira.o 

101.8 
108.8 
96.2 
22.3 
96.8 



Total 
private 



P) 
C) 
P) 
P) 
(^) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
(3) 
P) 
P) 
(") 
P) 
P) 



Manufac- 
turing 



80.S 
87.6 
95.3 

loao 

10S.8 
lift 6 
124.7 
U1.8 
145.3 



88.9 
41.8 
38.7 
44.5 
5L8 
54.5 
60.4 
5S.1 
6L] 
64.6 
65.4 
60.3 
67.8 
68.9 
68.0 
73.4 
76.0 
80.2 
88.1 
97.8 
100.0 
108.3 
116. 6 
114.1 
116.8 
130.8 



Lftbor tuiiiov«r rates per 100 employees, snannfactar^ng 



AccessloQS 



Total 



6.2 
5.4 
18 
5.8 
5.8 
5.4 
4.8 

a.6 

4.5 
12 
8.6 
3.6 
»12 



New 
biiM 



p) 



4.1 
4.1 

3.6 
1.9 
3.0 
2.8 
Z2 
L7 
2.6 



Se|>aratSoQ« 



Total 



5.7 
flL4 
flLO 
11 

19 

5.1 
11 
19 
^2 
12 
11 
«11 



Qaits LftyckflB 



11 
3.4 
L9 
Z8 
Z9 
Z8 
Z8 
L4 
Lft 
L9 
L6 
LI 
L5 



LI 
1.6 
2.9 
1.8 
1.4 
L4 
1.6 
Z8 
L5 
1-7 
Zl 
Z6 
2.0 



Year 



10B0„ 
1961.. 
1982.. 
1963.. 
19»^. 
1985.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1988.. 
1980.. 
1970... 
19n.. 
1972 » 



AocesflSons 



Total 



3w8 
11 
11 
8.9 
10 
13 
&0 
14 
16 
17 
10 
3.9 
14 



New 
bins 



Z2 
Z2 
Z5 
Z4 
Z6 
3L1 
3L8 
8.8 
315 
317 
Z8 
Z5 
8.8 



f ^fJtoiMiT (hoiw, «UT\1M and payroH avenges are unweighted). 

< Prior to the availabilUy of weekly overtime hours beginning 1966, ibeae 
daU were derived by applying adjortment factors to gross average hourly 
earnings. (See the Montkl9 labar Retiew, May I960, pp 137-M.) 

' Not available. ' 



Separations 



Total 



4.8 
10 
11 
3.9 
3.9 
11 
16 
16 
16 
19 
18 
12 
12 



QuiU 



L8 
1.2 
1.4 
1.4 

1.5 
1.9 
Z6 
Z8 

Z5 
Z7 
Zl 
1.8 
2.2 



Layoffu 



Z4 

Z2 

zo 

L8 
L7 
L4 
L2 
L4 
L2 
L2 
1.8 
1.6 
1.1 



Transfers between eslabtlshments of the same Arm are included in total 
accessions and total separations beginning 1959; therefore rates for these 
It^are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers comprise part of 
other accessions and other separations, the rates for which are not shown 
separately. 
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T^bfo Spendable Averase Weekly Eomings in Current and Consfont Dollars^ by Industry Division: 

Annual Averages, 1947-'72 



Ynr 



SpouSable arerags rreeUy eatnlogs, «rorker vlth three dependents 



IMS.. 
1M9,. 
IfiSO.. 
1951.. 
1882,. 
1953.. 
1054.. 
IfiSA.. 
195C 
1957,. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
1900.. 
1981,. 
1982.. 
1083.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 
1988.. 
1887.. 
1988.. 
1969.. 
1970... 
I9ri.. 
1972 



19(7 
1948 

19(9, 
1950 
1951. 
1962 
1953. 
195^. 
1955, 
1958. 
1957. 
1956. 
1959. 
1980. 
1961. 
1982. 
1963. 
1984. 
1965. 
1988. 
1087. 
1968. 
1969. 

im, 

1971. 
197?! 



Total 
privrnte 



MiolDg 



oonstrucMon 



I Transportation 
utiliUcs 



Wholesale 
and retail 
trade 



Finance, 
Insur&nce, 
reel estate i 



In cQzrent doUara 



$44.84 
4&51 
49.74 
52.04 
5179 
57.87 

oaai 
sags 

63.41 
8182 
87.71 
89111 
71.88 
72.98 
74.48 
78.09 
78.56 
82.57 
88.90 
8&66 
9a 86 
95.28 
99.09 
104.61 
112.12 
120.79 



166.73 

67.28 
69.06 
72.18 
ri.71 
72.79 
7&29 
7&59 
70.06 
Ba88 
8a32 
79L80 
82.31 
82.25 
83wl3 
8198 
85l87 
68.88 
9L32 
9L21 

in. 88 

9L44 
9L07 
89.96 
92.43 
96.40 



$36142 

82.85 

6a 10 

63.81 
66. 8Q 
71.30 
75l65 
76.58 
81.04 
85.57 
88.30 
86.20 
91.04 
92.92 
9113 
9&90 
9P69 
10140 
iia27 
113.98 
118.52 
12Z52 
13LO0 
140.50 
148.11 
16a 75 



88134 

87.17 
8117 
8&50 
8&63 
8% 69 
9144 
03.80 
10L05 
108l12 
10174 
99.54 
10132 
10178 
108l08 
106.95 
108.71 
112.38 
118.89 
117.28 
118.52 
117.58 
119.89 
120.81 
122.10 
128.29 



$55.53 
62.60 
6155 
65.94 
71.21 
76.51 
78.36 
8a7S 
82.16 
86.65 
89.63 
92.51 
95.82 
09; 15 

103.29 

m 78 
iia 18 

116.40 
122.83 
127.38 
134.33 
140. U 
152.49 
166.47 
181.92 
191.86 



S83.00 
86.82 
9a4l 
9L46 
9153 
9198 
97.83 
100.32 
102.44 
101 45 
10132 
10182 
109.76 
11L7S 
11128 
117.85 
12a 15 
12130 
129.98 
13L05 
13133 
13168 
138.88 
143. U 
14f^.98 
153. 12 



147.58 

SLZl 
52.95 
5&36 

6a 18 

62.98 
6160 
6165 
69.79 
72.25 
7131 
7123 
79.40 
80M1 
82.18 
81 53 

87. r« 

92. IS 
91 7& 
99.45 
101.26 
101 76 
111.44 
11190 
123.93 
135.24 



C) 

o 
(') 

C) 

$10192 
11L64 

11Z20 
11156 
119.54 
12178 
133.52 
145.69 
161.86 



337.69 
4a 39 
42.50 
43.^ 
47.07 
4146 
fia57 
5L89 
63.36 
5121 
5176 
5148 
6a 44 
6L38 
62.48 
6137 
6167 
6193 
71. 12 
72.70 
71 76 
7149 
Sl9i 
86.66 
91.40 
97.19 



In 1967 dollars 



$7L 12 
72.55 
7116 
78.17 
77.35 
79.22 
8L90 
81.1* 
87.02 
68.76 
68.15 
8187 
9196 
9a 32 
9L72 
9140 
9161 
99.22 
102.41 
102. 3! 
10L26 
102.45 
10L49 
99.66 
102. 17 
107.93 



$4Z70 
4103 
47. 15 
49.76 
5123 
5107 
57.02 
5186 
6137 
fit 77 
6109 
6115 
67.06 
6159 
70.15 
73.07 
7136 
78. M 
81.20 
8129 
8179 
0a66 
91 A) 
99.76 
107.74 
11193 



Services 



C) 
C) 
C) 
(') 
C) 
C) 

0) 
C) 

C) 
C) 
C) 
C) 
C) 
C) 
(*) 



$6136 
6171 
7L10 
73.64 
7181 
81.49« 
86.66 
93.10 
99.14 





S5134 


$6183 


C) 




5102 


62.45 






5S.52 


6104 




0186 


69.02 






6150 


68.42 




6196 


69.27 






8113 


7L 19 






8146 


7112 




8163 


7127 






67.83 


7188 






67.33 


71 S4 


C) 


67.63 


7123 


C) 


^ 


6^23 


7182 


C) 




69.20 


77.33 






89.73 


78.29 


(») 




7L06 


8165 




7L61 


82.18 


C) 


$112.94 


7120 


8111 


17138 


111 14 


7126 


8193 


72.71 


11143 


71 79 


8169 


73.15 


11166 


7175 


8179 


73.64 


11172 


7133 


87.01 


7171 


11156 


7163 


8198 


7122 


114.81 


7183 


85.78 


74.51 


120.11 


7135 


68.82 


76.80 


129. 17 


77.57 


91.72 


79.12 



» I^fBllmljianr up jrelghted avi 
' Eidudes data for nonofflce 
* Sepuck data not available. 



Note: Data for earnings series for mining and xnanufacturing refer tc 
production and related workers; for contract jonstroctlon, to construction 
workers; for all other divulons, to nonsupervlsory workers. 
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loyees on Payrolls of Nonagriculfural EstablKshmenfSr by Reg&on and State: Annuol 

Averages, 1947-72 



(Thottt -h] 



Region and State 



Region I 



New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 



Region II 

New York.. 
Kew Jersey _ 



Region in 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

District of Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



Eeffion IV 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 



Region V-.--. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin- 
Minnesota.. 



Region VI 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma... 

Texas 

New Mexico. 



Region VII-. 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 
Nebraska. 
Kansas... 



Region Vni...... 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota.. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 



Region IX... 
Ariwna... 

Nevada 

California.. 
Hawaii-.-. 



Reelonx 

Xdaho:. 

Washmgton. 

Oregon 

Alasica 



4,550 
335 
276 
162 

2, 267 
342 

1, 179 

9,667 
6,947 

2, 620 

8, 657 
4,324 

217 
1,362 

683 
1,553 

528 

10, 674 
1,847 

900 
1, 611 
2»306 

954 
1, 412 
1.034 

610 

16,999 

3, 876 
1,908 
4,303 
3, 024 
1,660 
1, 328 

6,543 
558 

1, 080 
806 

3, 779 
320 

3, 796 
909 

1,674 
601 
711 

1,892 
169 
189 
212 
119 
808 
396 

8, 271 
646 
222 

7, 098 



2, 206 
229 

1,100 
773 
103 



1971 



4,499 
330 
261 
148 

2,356 
339 

1,166 

9,694 
6,997 
2,697 

'8, 614 
4,286 

213 
1,316 

683 
1,497 

620 

10, 329 
1,794 
861 
1,676 
2, 209 
928 
1,354 
1,017 



16, 743 
3,828 
1,841 
4, 274 
2,973 
1,626 
1,302 

6,342 
542 

1,049 
779 

3,671 
301 

3,702 
883 

1,656 
488 
676 



166 
182 
207 
111 
773 
371 

8, Oil 
583 
211 

6,915 
302 

2, 107 
217 

1. 066 
727 
98 



•1970 



4, 562 
332 
260 
148 

2, 281 
343 

1, 198 

9, 762 
7,163 
2,609 

8, 624 
4,347 

213 
1,301 

681 
1,466 

617 

10, 161 
1,783 

842 
1,568 
2, 152 

911 
1,328 
1, 010 

677 

16, 906 
3, 881 
1,849 
4,329 
3, 006 
1, 630 
1, 312 

6. 276 
534 

1,042 
770 

3, 636 
293 

3, 704 
883 

1,662 
482 

677 

1, 762 
163 
177 
201 
109 
743 
369 

7,992 
547 
203 

6,948 
294 

2,090 
208 

1,080 
709 



1969 



4,553 
330 
260 
146 

2,278 
346 

1, 194 

9,765 
7,182 
2.673 

8, 488 

4,371 
210 

1, 276 
681 

1, 438 
612 

9, 942 
1,747 

820 
1,532 
2,070 

896 
1,310 
1,000 

668 

16,036 
3, 887 
1,880 
4i368 
:*.085 
1,625 
li301 

6,214 
531 

1,041 
765 

3,599 
288 

3,701 
879 

1,666 
472 
684 

1,699 
167 
173 
108 
108 
713 
250 

7,919 
617 
194 

6.932 
276 

2, 116 
201 

1.121 
707 
87 



4,432 
323 
262 
140 

2, 216 
343 

1, 158 

9, 488 
7,002 
2, 486 

8, 257 
4,260 

202 
1.227 

675 
1.385 

608 

9, 501 
1, 679 

783 
1, 466 
1, 932 

869 
1,264 

970 

548 

16, 616 
3, 751 
1, 817 
4, 267 
2,963 
1,472 
1,245 

6,965 
613 

1,028 
727 

3,420 
277 

3.608 
867 

1,626 
466 
670 

1,637 
166 
167 
196 



387 

7,547 
473 
177 

6,642 
256 

2, 051 
193 

1,100 
678 



4,335 
317 
244 
136 

2,170 
338 

1,130 

9, 279 
6,858 
2, 421 

8,044 
4, 167 

197 
1,182 

664 
1,330 

604 

9, 104 
1, 601 

764 
1,396 
1,816 

835 
1,219 

952 

632 

16, 125 
3,620 
1, 777 
4, 192 
2,904 
1,431 
1,201 

6, 734 

498 
1,005 

706 
3,252 

273 

3, 624 
837 

1,690 
447 
650 

1,581 
161 
163 
190 
100 
649 
328 

7,222 
446 
166 

6,368 
242 

1,962 
188 

1,046 
651 
77 



1966 



4,209 
309 
235 
131 

2,109 
380 

1, 095 

9,068 
6,710 
2,358 

7, 822 
4, 073 

193 
1,135 

641 
1,286 

495 

8, 776 
1,634 

735 
1,338 
1,727 

803 
1,184 

936 

619 

14,758 
3, 637 
1,737 
4,078 
2, 862 
1,394 
1,160 

6,606 
486 
966 
'682 

3, im 
272 

3,416 
807 

1,648 
431 
630 

1,635 
148 
159 
187 
98 
625 
318 

6,974 
435 
162 

6, 145 

232 



1.' 



185 



73 



1965 



4,011 
295 
221 
121 

2,024 
317 

1,033 

8,776 
6,619 
2,256 

7,473 
3,914 

184 
1,060 

619 
1,219 

477 

8,233 
1, 431 

686 
1,257 
1,619 

769 
1,109 
■ 887 

485 

13,960 
3,364 
1,631 
3,864 
2,687 
1,332 
1,082 

6,197 
465 
906 
648 

2,925 



3,242 
755 

1, 472 
416 

699 

1, 473 
146 
155 
181 

97 
593 
301 

6,680 
404 

167 
6,800 
219 

1.763 
178 
897 
607 
71 



in64 



3,876 
285 
213 
114 

1,969 
304 
991 

8. 640 
6,371 
2, 169 

7, 178 
3, 773 

171 
1,012 

598 
1, 163 

461 

T. 791 
1,354 

651 
1, 187 
1,527 

722 
1, 046 

844 

460 

13, 276 
3, 216 
1, 546 
3,696 
2, 518 
1, 271 
1, 029 

4,966 
429 
856 
624 

2, 801 
256 

3, 125 
720 

1, 413 
406 

586 

1,438 
142 
151 
176 
98 
677 
294 



149 
6,607 
208 



855 
673 
65 



1963 



3,822 
280 
203 
112 

1,954 



8,403 
6, 274 
2, 129 

6,993 
3,692 
163 
979 
685 
1,124 
450 

7,480 
1,299 

631 
1,140 
1.447 

703 
1,003 

813 

444 

12,892 
3, 146 
1,499 
3,699 
2,412 
1,234 
1,003 

4,793 
415 
817 
612 

2, 700 
249 

3, 061 
701 
1,378 

399 
673 

1,421 
136 
152 
176 

97 
566 
295 

6, 132 
377 
143 

5,412 

200 

1, 627 
165 
851 
549 
62 



l£i^2 



3,800 
280 
208 
111 

1,953 
298 
950 

8,357 
6,261 
2,096 

6,894 
3, 692 
156 
949 
567 
1,082 
448 

7, 211 
1, 259 
610 
1,093 
1,388 
674 
969 
792 
426 

12,647 
3,099 
1,461 
3,557 
2,387 
1,207 
986 

4,662 
397 
795 
602 

2,625 
243 

3,001 
686 

1,350 
393 
672 



131 
153 
172 
96 
652 
287 

6,905 
365 
127 

6, 218 
195 



l.< 



165 
857 
628 



3,720 
277 

107 
1,919 
292 



8, 192 
6, 158 
2,034 

6,729 
3,635 
152 
911 
548 
1,035 
448 

6,947 
1,209 
587 
1,051 
1,334 
648 
934 
775 
409 

12, 324 
3,044 
1,408 
3,487 
2,247 
1,180 
958 

4,624 
376 
781 
587 

2, 544 



2, 955 
680 

1,327 
387 
561 

1,348 
126 
147 
167 
97 
537 
274 

6,647 
347 
110 

4, 996 
194 

1,644 
169 
819 
509 
67 



1960 



3, 701 
278 
201 
108 

1,907 
292 
915 

8, 199 
6, 182 
2,017 

6,777 
3, 713 
154 
896 
536 
1,018 
460 

6,911 
1,196 
583 
1, 051 
1,321 
654 
926 
776 
404 

12,603 
3,147 
1,431 
3, 522 
2, 351 
1,102 



4,607 
367 
790 
582 

2,532 
236 

2,966 
681 

1,345 
381 

. 559 

1,312 
126 
142 
167 
97 
615 
265 

6,522 
334 
103 

4,896 



1,534 
155 
813 
509 
67 



3, 649 
273 
196 
'07 

1,888 
287 



8,099 
6, 128 
1, 971 

6,696 
3, 677 
151 
876 
526 
1,001 
465 

6, 749 
1,164 
667 
1,030 
1, 273 
647 
007 
764 
397 

» 12, 406 
3,113 

1 1,397 
3,500 
2, 297 
1, 166 



4,468 

359 
789 
573 
2, 613 
234 

2,936 
675 

1,333 
369 
659 

1,271 
128 
138 
165 
93 
493 
254 

6,367 
309 
96 

4, 775 
177 

1,466 
155 
813 
498 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Toble Employees an Payrells of Nonagncultural Establishmdnts, by Region and State: Annual 

Averages, 1947-72 — Continued 



Region and biate 



Region I 

Maine.:.. 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massac hos'^tts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut. 



Rceion 11 

New York... 
New Jersey.. 



Region in 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia.-: 



Reeion IV 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 



Region V 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota. 



Region VI 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma... 

Texas , 

New Mexico. 



Region VII-. 

lOwa 

. Missouri... 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas.... 



Redon VIII 

North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 



Region IX-.. 

Arizona 

Nevada 

California. 
Hawaii,.-. 



3, 532 
285 
188 
104 

1,825 
277 
873 

7,938 
e, 027 
1,911 



H9 
855 
513 
967 
470 

6. 463 
1, 109 
5-16 
989 
1,1?6 
6^5 
875 
7-12 
381 

111,980 
3. 0<)7 

1. 333 
3, 412 

1 2, 204 
1,115 
909 

4,347 
344 
783 
5fi7 

2. 442 
221 

2, 848 
647 

1,208 
3S7 
546 

!,219 
123 
133 
1C2 
88 
471 
242 

4, 874 
2R7 



1957 



3, 649 
274 
189 
106 

1,873 
285 
922 

8,147 
6,179 
1,968 

6,874 
3,843 
151 
882 
614 
972 
509 

6, 462 

545 
997 
1,153 
657 
887 
755 
367 

12, 643 
3.230 
1,408 
3, 558 
2,276 
1,152 
919 

4, 365 
337 
803 
565 

2,450 
210 



654 
i,322 
356 
554 

1,219 
121 
132 
165 
88 
471 
242 

4,886 
273 
88 
4,535 



1956 



3,647 
279 
187 
106 

1,866 
296 
913 

8,027 
6,093 
1,934 

6, 820 
3,826 
157 
870 
509 
956 
502 

6, 331 
1,099 
543 
904 
1,060 
649 
887 
735 
364 

12,660 
3,220 
l,40fi 
3,533 
2,440 
1,147 
909 

4, 262 
333 
772 
563 

2, 396 



2, 870 
649 

1,314 
357 
550 

1,198 
120 
133 
169 
88 
452 
236 

4,689 
251 
86 
4,352 



1955 



3, 649 
275 
184 
102 

1,818 
295 
876 

7,782 
5, W7 
1.865 

6, 623 
3, 748 
144 
835 
503 
912 
481 

8.063 
1,059 



620 
868 
703 
354 

12, 385 
3,129 
1,377 
3, 410 
2, 479 
1, 108 
882 

4, 072 
321 
726 
551 

2,291 
lg3 

2,817 
632 

1, 286 
365 
544 

1,150 
116 
128 
162 
86 
433 
225 



226 
85 
4,083 



1954 



3, 492 
270 
177 
102 

1,792 
291 
860 

7,649 
5,828 
1,8231 

6, 484 
3, 692 
135 
803 
499 
880 
475 

6,789 
1,012 
520 
915 
883 
599 
B42 
678 
340 

11,919 
3,028 
1,320 
3,317 
2,321 
1,070 



3,926 
311 
709 
531 

2,200 
175 

2,776 
619 

1,267 
348 
541 

1,110 
117 
125 
157 
86 
412 
213 

4,151 

209 
76 
3,866 



1953 



3,587 
276 
178 
104 

1,845 
304 
880 

7, 786 
5, 036 
1.850 

6,797 
3,910 
139 
815 
517 
903 
513 

5,868 
1,024 
544 
930 
849 
631 
863 
693 
344 

12, 444 
3,150 
1,422 
3. 444 
2, 456 
1,097 
875 

3, 970 
320 
711 
535 

2, 225 
179 

2,833 
632 

1,308 
349 
544 

1, 121 
115 
125 
157 
88 
417 
219 

4, 161 
208 
72 
3,881 



1962 



3,514 
276 
176 
100 

1,810 
301 
848 

7,632 
5,828 
1,804 

6,707 
3,819 
134 
793 
537 
893 
526 

5,733 
1,007 
544 
905 
809 
620 
S27 
681 
340 

11,915 
3,006 
1,360 
3, 350 
2,275 
1,080 
844 

3,907 
323 
684 
527 

2, 202 
171 

2, 801 
630 

1,289 
344 
538 

1,106 
113 
122 
155 
86 
413 
216 

4, 002 
198 
66 
3,738 



1951 



3, 507 
272 
176 
100 

1,823 
306 
829 

7, 523 
5,755 
1,768 

6, 677 
3,888 
129 
769 
534 
869 
538 

5, 527 
987 
506 
872 
760 
599 
806 
663 
334 

11,776 
2, 953 
1,353 
3,297 
2,266 
1,071 
836 

3,758 
319 
670 
504 

2,104 
161 

2, 733 
631 

1, 257 
334 
611 

1,065 
109 

r20 

151 

83 
393 
209 

3, 758 
181 
69 
3, 518 



1950 



3,345 
. 254 
163 
97 
1,761 
299 
766 

7,233 
5, 576 
1,657 

6,307 
3, 643 
121 
716 
498 
806 
524 

5, 148 
928 
461 
807 
704 
657 
759 
620 
312 

11, 171 
2, 760 
1,272 
3, 160 
2, 154 
1,022 
803 

3, 484 
298 
636 
477 

1,921 
152 

2, 678 
610 

1,185 
319 
464 

1, 006 
109 
119 
149 
80 
368 
190 

3, 425 
162 
54 
3,209 



1949 



3,234 
252 
164 
05 

1,712 
281 
730 

7, 069 
5, 473 
1,596 

6, 141 
3,555 
113 
686 
489 
775 
523 

4, 899 
868 
443 
770 
657 
537 
722 
606 
297 

10,712 
2,655 
1,188 
3, 088 
2,019 
987 
775 

3, 359 
288 
623 
466 

1,841 
141 

2,496 
693 

1,143 
312' 
448 

970 
106 
116 
147 
79 
338 
184 

3,293 
154 
51 
3,088 



1948 



3, 372 
265 
173 
99 

1,760 
299 

m 

7, 253 

5, 596 
1.657 

6, 357 
3, 725 

115 
697 
483 
786 
551 

5, 031 
895 
156 
779 
658 
557 
754 
629 
303 

11, 121 

2. 786 

3, 206 
2, 094 
1,015 

793 

3, 369 
294 
618 
463 

1,850 
134 

2,614 
696 

1, 162 
313 
443 

972 
103 
115 
146 
80 
345 
184 

3, 371 
155 
53 
3, 163 



3,334 
263 
169 

1,731 
298 
774 



7, 141 

5,518 
1,623 

6, 225 
3, 672 
111 
673 
477 
772 
5J0 

4,8^)4 
880 
436 
759 
641 
530 
717 
610 
291 

10, 833 
2,708 
1, 194 
3, 165 
2,014 
986 
766 

3, ISl 
2S6 
592 
437 

1,743 
123 

2, 441 
577 

1,136 
301 
427 

932 
97 
110 
133 
73 
335 
179 

3, 280 
146 
64 
3,080 



Region X 

-Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

Alaska 



1,416 
151 

790 
475 



1,431 
148 
803 
480 



1,422 
145 
785 
492 



1, 382 
139 
768 
475 



1,330 
133 
741 
456 



1,354 
136 
749 
469 



1,352 
138 
746 



1, 336 
139 
735 
462 



1,264 
132 
684 
488 



1,216 
126 
671 
419 



1,244 
125 
686 
433 



1,214 
123 
671 
420 



p Preliminary (12-month) average. 

« Data are not strictly comparable with earlier years from this year forward. 



Note: Data for several States have been revised because of recent bench- 
mark adjustments. 

Source: state agencies cooperating with the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Table D-2. Employees on Payrolls o» Manufacfuring Establishments, by Region and State: Annual AveraoM 

1947-72 * ' 

[TbousandBj 



Beglon and State 



Rppion I... - 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

Region 11.. 

New York 

New Jersey 

Rppion in 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia : 

Region IV 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Region V 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Region VI 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New Mexico 

Region VII.. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Region VI 11 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Montanft 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Region TX 

Arizona 

Nevada 

California 

Hawaii 

Region X... 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Alaska 

Footnotes at end of table. 



1,360 
104 
91 
38 
602 
116 



2, 390 
1,602 
797 

2, 261 
1,421 
70 
261 
18 
379 
122 

3, 126 
736 
349 
460 
326 
268 
476 
321 
200 

6,171 
1,328 
708 
1,273 
1,067 
489 
306 

1,238 
177 
176 

iS-tf 
724 
26 

882 
219 
434 
86 
143 

244 
11 
18 
25 
8 

122 
60 

1,637 
97 
9 

1,607 
24 

467 
43 
223 
163 
8 



I97I 



1,346 
103 
86 
88 
604 
114 
401 

2,461 
1,635 
816 

2, 265 
1,430 
69 
263 
18 
362 
123 



716 
337 
465 
316 
248 
469 
318 
188 

6,100 
1,329 
683 
1,266 
1,045 
478 
299 

1,207 
169 
173 
131 
713 
21 

847 
207 
427 
83 
130 

231 
10 
17 
24 
7 

118 
66 

1.694 
89 
9 

1,471 
26 

438 
41 
215 
174 
8 



1,469 

no 

92 
41 
651 
121 
444 

2,623 
1,761 



2, 376 
1,623 
71 
271 
19 
366 
127 

3, 070 
719 
340 
466 
322 
262 
466 
324 
182 

6, 361 
1,407 
710 
1,342 
1,072 
601 
319 

1,289 
168 
175 
134 
741 
21 

882 
216 
446 
85 
135 

230 
10 
16 
24 
7 

118 
55 

1,683 
91 
8 

1,658 
26 

460 
40 
239 
172 
9 



1969 



1,640 
116 
98 
43 
683 
128 
472 

2,764 
1,871 
893 

2,460 
1,683 
73 
282 
20 
371 
131 

3,092 
721 
342 
476 
328 
248 
470 
326 
182 

6,666 
1,468 
762 
1,400 
1,193 
b1\ 
332 

1,252 
168 
181 
130 
763 
20 

922 
226 
462 
87 
148 

226 
9 

16 
24 
7 

116 
64 

1,788 
94 
8 

1,661 
26 

506 
40 
279 
180 

7" 



1968 



1,563 
118 
100 
44 

' 690 
127 
474 

2,754 
1,879 
886 

2, 436 
1,565 
73 
281 
21 
363 
132 

2, 968 
692 
327 
452 
310 
240 
455 
307 
176 

6,628 
1,431 
723 
1,387 
1,162 
610 
316 

1,189 
159 
178 
122 
712 
18 

913 
223 
459 
83 
148 



16 
23 
7 

107 

62 

1,756 
85 
7 

1,640 
24 

506 
38 
287 
174 
7 



1967 



1,565 
116 
98 
44 
700 
127 
480 

2, 768 
1,886 
882 

2,412 
1,557 
72 
283 
21 
346 
133 

2,847 
664 
320 
438 
293 
231 
436 
298 
167 

6, 469 
1,399 
716 
1,393 
1,139 
609 
303 

1,123 
152 
173 
116 
664 
18 

899 
219 
454 
80 
146 

206 
9 
16 
22 
7 

103 
60 

1,706 
79 
7 

1,594 
25 

484 
36 
277 
165 
7 



1966 



1,649 
115 
96 
43 
696 
128 
471 

2,773 
1,895 
878 

2,405 
1,560 
71 
280 
21 
340 
133 

2, 776 
644 
314 
431 
276 
226 
425 
295 
166 

6, 481 
1,402 
720 
1,393 
1,169 
509 
288 

1,068 
148 
165 
113 
624 
18 

872 
212 
445 
75 
140 

202 

g 

14 
23 
7 
99 
60 

1,640 
78 
7 

1,531 
24 

475 
36 
265 
167 
7 





1964 


1963 


1962 


i, %VJ 


1, 412 


1, 425 


1 , 454 


108 


104 


103 


104 


90 


8G 


86 


89 


39 


35 


35 


36 


666 


650 


604 


688 


121 


116 


116 


119 


436 


421 


421 


418 


2, 674 


2, 601 


2, 613 


2, 651 
1,838 


i, OOO 


1, 795 


1, SOi 


836 


806 


809 


813 




2, 204 


2 168 


2, 149 
1, 399 


I, 489 


1, 429 


1, 397 


68 


62 


69 


66 


265 


268 


260 


259 


20 


20 


20 


20 


323 


309 


298 


292 


129 


126 


124 


123 


2, 567 


2, 406 


2, 313 


2,238 


596 


562 


542 


531 


293 


278 


270 


260 


403 


378 


363 


350 


252 


237 


229 


222 


206 


192 


183 


176 


387 


362 


345 


332 


277 


257 


247 


240 


153 


140 


I34 


128 


6 167 


4, 869 


4, 739 


4,657 


li324 


1,257 


1,235 


1,216 


674 


631 


616 


602 


1,302 


1,238 


1,204 
981 


1, 199 


1, 103 


1,026 


944 


492 


470 


461 


456 


262 


247 


243 


240 


986 


935 


891 


863 


134 


125 


119 


113 


168 


152 


146 


139 


103 


97 


91 


90 


674 


543 


518 


504 


17 


18 


17 


17 


800 


776 


766 


747 


192 


183 


179 


174 


417 


403 


394 


337 


69 


68 


67 


68 


122 


121 


116 


118 


191 


194 


200 


197 


9 


8 


8 


7 


14 


13 


16 


14 


22 


• 22 


22 


22 


7 


8 


7 


7 


90 


01 


93 


93 


49 


52 


65 


64 


1, o08 


1,481 


1,484 


1.469 


65 


60 


68 


56 


7 


7 


7 


6 


1,411 


1,389 


1,394 


1.383 


26 


- 26 


25 


25 


424 


409 


406 


413 


33 


32 


30 


31 


227 


219 


224 


233 


168 


152 


146 


143 


6 


6 


6 


6 



1961 


1960 


1959 


I, 429 


1,452 


1,461 


103 


106 


103 


86 


87 


87 


34 


35 


36 
698 


685 


698 


117 


120 


120 


404 


407 


407 


2, 014 


2.688 


2,694 


1, 823 


1,879 


1,893 


791 


809 


801 


2, 106 


2, 179 


2,140 


I, 378 


1,440 


1,408 


55 


59 


58 


257 


260 


267 


20 


20 


20 


276 


275 


270 


120 


125 


127 


2, 130 


2,147 


2, 109 


609 


509 


497 


247 


245 


238 


333 


341 


339 


211 


•207 


199 


166 


172 


171 


314 


316 


303 


231 


237 


238 


119 


120 


119 


4, 461 


4, 726 


4,710 


1, 181 


1,263 


I 263 


568 


694 




1, 165 


1,211 
968 


1.223 


879 


952 


439 


460 


460 


229 


230 


225 


831 


838 


835 


105 


102 


99 


136 


142 


143 


87 


87 


87 


487 


490 


489 


16 


17 


17 


729 


763 


763 


171 


177 


178 
391 


376 


393 


67 


67 


64 


115 


116 


120 


190 


183 


171 


6 


7 


7 


14 


13 


13 


20 


20 


20 


8 


8 


8 


92 


83 


81 


50 


47 


42 


1,401 


1,397 


1,389 


61 


49 


46 


6 


6 


5 


1,318 


1,317 


1,313 


26 


26 


25 


392 


390 


402 


30 


29 


29 


218 


217 


226 


139 


144 


147 


6 


6 
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Table D-2. Employees on Payrolls of Manufachiring Establishments, by Region and State: Annual Averages, 

1947-72->Continued 



Region and St^ite 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1956 


1954 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1949 


1948 


1947 




1,382 


1,488 


1,621 


1,484 


1,472 


1^599 


1,653 


1,664 


1,460 


1,390 


1,531 


1,545 




100 


107 


HI 


106 


107 


116 


116 


116 


109 


106 


114 


116 




81 


84 


84 


83 


80 


83 


82 


83 


79 


76 


83 


84 




33 


37 


39 


87 


38 


41 


30 


40 


87 


35 


39 


41 




666 


706 


7l9 


701 


692 


T62 


733 


747 


716 


685 


733 


731 




113 


121 


129 


132 


130 


'i46 


146 


161 


148 


135 


154 


165 




389 


433 


439 


423 


425 


462 


437 


427 


380 


354 


408 


419 




2,642 


2,869 


2,877 


2,818 


2,806 


2,976 


2,878 


2, 828 


2,672 


2.676 


2, 763 


2,777 


1»807 


2,024 


2; 042 


2,007 


2,006 


2; 119 


2; 045 


2; 007 


1,916 


1,853 


1,977 


1,094 




775 


836 


835 


811 


802 


866 


833 


821 


766 


'722 


786 


783 


Rpfflon TTT 


2 113 


2 294 


2 288 


2,240 


2 198 


2 401 


2 287 


2 308 


2 145 


2 061 


2 256 


2 231 


1,'307 


1,536 


l',535 


1,' 610 


1,489 


1,648 


1,658 


1,'688 


1,'481 


1,'419 


ll667 


1,'554 




58 


62 


61 


69 


67 


61 


60 


66 


51 


48 


60 


47 




258 


278 


277 


266 


269 


276 


263 


269 


233 


224 




236 




20 


20 


19 


19 


19 


20 


20 


20 


19 


19 


19 


19 




258 


266 


263 


265 


247 


269 


251 


246 


230 


222 


238 


237 




122 


133 


133 


131 




138 


136 


140 


131 


129 


142 


139 




1,994 


2,036 


2,033 


1,979 


1,860 


1,916 


1,839 


1,814 


1,709 


1,601 


1,725 


1,697 


470 


470 


471 


460 


437 


449 


435 


433 


418 


387 


416 


412 




227 


232 


234 


231 


220 


227 


222 


220 


210 


201 


211 


203 


Georgia 


320 


331 


330 


335 


312 


321 


311 


307 


287 


266 


282 


276 


Florida 


180 


176 


160 


147 


135 


129 


121 


114 


102 


96 


98 


96 


Kentucky 


161 


172 


175 


168 


164 


162 


161 


153 


140 


132 


141 


138 




290 


302 


305 


297 


280 


294 


278 


268 


250 


238 


261 


256 




233 


246 


242 


236 


226 


236 


226 


225 


216 


206 


227 


224 


Mlaslsslppl 


113 


107 


107 


105 


96 


99 


96 


94 


86 


77 


90 


92 


RMlonV 


1 4,466 


6,000 


6. 107 


5,110 


4,849 


6,398 


6, 043 


6, 019 


4,095 


4,388 


4,767 


4,762 


Onio 


1,197 


1,369 


^391 


1,368 


1, 312 


1,444 


1,365 


1,337 


1, 218 


1,140 


1,260 


1,267 




648 


617 


623 


629 


690 


681 


626 


624 


580 


620 


661 


556 




1 172 


1 294 


1, 315 


1 275 


1 228 


1 340 


1,271 


1,262 


1 198 


1 142 


1 230 


1,253 




»8S7 


l',026 


1,081 


lil64 


1,061 


1,222 


1, 097 


1,112 


l!063 


'981 


l!068 


li042 




432 


464 


471 


468 


442 


480 


474 


470 


435 


412 


444 


439 


Minnesota 


219 


230 


226 


216 


216 


231 


220 


214 


201 


193 


204 


206 


Region VI 


816 


846 


839 


803 


773 


796 


765 


• 731 


661 


631 


657 


633 




90 


88 


90 


80 


81 


83 


82 


83 


76 


70 


77 


76 




144 


. 153 


165 


165 


166 


166 


165 


151 


145 


144 


167 


167 




8S 


90 


93 


89 


83 


85 


80 


73 


66 


64 


67 


62 


Texas 


481 


499 


487 


461 


442 


460 


437 


413 


364 


344 


847 


331 




16 


16 


14 


12 


11 


11 


11 


11 


10 


9 


0 


8 


Region VII 


720 


769 


/ 766 


761 


760 


802 


770 


726 


665 


630 


650 


643 




165 


170 


■'■ iTa 
if0 


171 


165 


176 


174 


171 






165 


162 


Miasoorl 


376 


397 


395 


389 


388 


421 


395 


378 


354 


840 


356 


855 




60 


61 


61 


63 


61 


04 


62 


57 


62 


61 


62 


62 




120 


131 


127 


129 


136 


141 


139 


120 


95 


89 


87 


84 


Region vni 


161 


161 


166 


160 


146 


149 


146 


144 


133 


128 


131 


130 


North DakoU 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Sooth Dakota 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 




20 


20 


21 


20 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 




7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


7 


7 




76 


76 


72 


69 


68 


71 


70 


69 


«2 


67 


60 


60 


Utah j: 


39 


39 


37 


35 


33 


84 


32 


32 


29 


29 


28 


27 


Region IX 


1,263 


1,331 


1,261 


1,160 


1,082 


1,096 


1,028 


921 


781 


720 


754 


741 




41 


41 


37 


33 


28 


29 


29 


24 


17 


15 


16 


16 




6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 




1,217 


1,284 


1,218 


1,121 


1,040 


1,061 


996 


893 


760 


702 


734 


722 






























382 


391 


389 


380 


358 


371 


360 


372 


330 


323 


341 


334 


26 


26 


28 


26 


24 


24 


24 


25 


22 


21 


22 


21 




219 


226 


218 


208 


196 


201 


197 


107 


179 


174 


179 


178 




137 


139 


148 


146 


139 


146 


148 


160 


138 


128 


140 


136 





























p FreUminary (i2-xnonth) average. Notk: Data for several States have been revised because of recent bench* 

I Beginning 1958, data are not strictly comparable with earlier years. mark adjustments. 

SOVROC: State agencies cooperating with the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Table D--3. Total Unemployment by State: Annual Averages, 19d2«*72 ^ 

[Thousands] 



State 


1972* 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1066 


1905 


1964 


1963 


1962 




68 


71 


63 


50 


68 


66 


61 




61 


72 


80 


Alaska - — . 


12 


12 


10 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 




29 


82 


2S 


20 


22 


24 


21 


27 


26 


26 


26 




87 


40 
599 


37 


30 


30 


31 


31 


36 


36 


38 


43 




618 


619 


372 


366 


389 


375 


429 


422 


411 


389 


r^nlnVftf? fi .... 


81 


32 


31 


26 


26 


26 


25 


27 


28 


36 


32 


n n m n<«( t(«tlt 


116 


122 


78 


52 


60 


43 


40 


47 


55 


66 


67 




12 


12 


10 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


8 


9 


District of Coliunbla ' 


40 


37 


43 

93 


29 


28 


26 


27 


24 


26 


24 


21 




106 


119 


60 


70 


S6 


61 


68 


81 


101 


107 




78 


78 


71 


66 


61 


60 


58 


63 


71 


77 


83 


Hawaii 


19 


19 


13 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


10 


12 


12 




18 


17 


16 


12 


12 


13 


11 


12 


14 


16 


16 


lUinoh , 


230 


238 


206 


160 


148 


150 


136 


151 


171 


194 


206 




111 


122 


104 


58 


67 


66 


62 


60 


76 


82 


90 




47 


61 


44 


34 


30 


29 


24 


26 


30 


33 


36 




37 


61 


48 


26 


23 


24 


23 


29 


30 


32 


31 


l^Anttir^Vv - ---- 


62 
89 


65 


58 


49 


56 


48 


46 


62 


69 


60 


70 




92 


85 


69 


66 


63 


66 


63 


69 


77 


87 




31 


32 


23 


19 


16 


16 


16 


18 


23 


25 


25 


X/arv1an<1 


79 


76 


59 


44 


46 


42 


• 41 


60 


55 


60 


66 


MnssftphllJiAttfl .... . . 


197 


18fi 


188 


98 


102 


101 


102 


115 


132 


136 


125 


V({(*Vi1i7an ... 


308 


295 


254 


145 


151 


164 


117 


126 


148 


166 


206 




96 


91 


71 


48 


51 


49 


48 


61 


71 


72 


73 


mr loal aol nnl 


85 


42 


40 


34 


36 


38 


33 


36 


44 


47 


. 49 




107 


112 


90 


67 


68 


68 


66 


71 


79 


89 


98 




22 


20 


19 


16 


13 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 




24 


23 


V) 


15 


16 


16 


17 


20 


20 


21 


21 




18 


16 


13 


10 


u 


12 


12 


12 


10 


9 


7 




14 


15 


10 


7 


6 


6 


6 


8 


10 


11 


10 




222 


218 


171 


134 


132 


128 


123 


140 


162 


169 


159 




26 


26 


23 


18 


IB 


18 


18 


19 


21 


20 


19 




485 


4Sfi 


380 


290 


285 


315 


335 


360 


395 


415 


400 




76 


91 


86 


65 


68 


71 


05 


83 


93 


98 


09 




18 


12 


11 


10 


10 


10 


11 


13 


13 


13 


14 




206 


236 


191 


123 


126 


136 


122 


146 


167 


197 


220 




53 

5a 


53 


46 


34 


36 


34 


36 


40 


43 


47 


47 




60 


55 


40 


39 


41 


35 


37 


39 
276 


38 
333 


41 




275 


262 


202 


146 


156 


166 


163 


206 


364 




111 


- 104 


94 


85 


93 


96 


96 


89 


80 


81 


84 




27 


27 


21 


14 


14 


14 


14 


18 


22 


26 


24 




49 


58 


64 


42 


46 


47 


42 


46 


61 


65 


63 




11 


10 


9 


8 


8 


8 


9 


10 


11 


11 


8 




66 


79 


76 


59 


60 


63 


51 


61 


73 


87 


86 




178 


199 


198 


123 


117 


120 


130 


168 


186 


204 


196 




28 


28 


28 


21 


21 


20 


18 


22 


21 


19 


17 




18 


18 


0 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 


10 


11 


10 




62 


68 


58 


49 


48 


48 


46 


48 


53 


64 


56 
63 
74 
68 




180 
46 
100 


m 

45 
10€ 


116 
40 

90 


67 
35 
64 


59 
40 
64 


86 
40 

66 


62 
43 

67 


63 
48 

60 


74 
53 
66 


71 
62 
69 






« 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


9 


0 



























'Preliminary (ll-montb) average. 

^ Data for 1957-61 were published in the iS70 Manpuwer Report. 
^ Data relate to the standard metropolitan statlstfcal area. 

NOTX: Data are tased on payroll, unemployment insurance, and other 



work force records and are not affected t)y the definitional changes for measur* 
ling unemployment on a national basis which were adopted beginning 1067. 

SoURCX: State employment security agencies cooperating with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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Table D-4. Total Unemployment Rates by State: Annuel Averages, 1962-72* 



[Total unemployment as percent of total work force) ^ 



State 


1972 p 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1907 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 




6.1 


6.3 


4.8 


3.9 


4.5 


4.3 


4. 1 


4.4 


6.0 


6.0 


6. 8 




9.4 


9.9 


8.6 


8.7 


9.1 


8.8 


9.1 


8.0 


8.5 


9.4 


9. 4 




3.S 


4.6 


4.2 


3.2 


3.7 


4.1 


3.7 


5.1 


5. 1 


6.0 


6. 1 




4.t) 


5.4 


6.0 


4. I 


4.2 


4.4 


4.6 


6.2 


6.5 


6.9 


6. 7 




6.0 


7.0 


6. V 


4.4 


4.5 


5.0 


4.9 


5.9 


6.0 


6.0 


5. 8 




3.1 


3.3 


3.4 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


3.6 


3.7 


4.6 


4. 3 




8.3 


8.7 


6.6 


3.8 


3.7 


3.3 


3.2 


3.9 


4.7 


4.9 


LI 




4. 7 


4. 9 


4.0 


3. 0 


3. 1 


3. 3 


2.9 


2.9 


4.0 


3.9 


4.6 


District of Columbia* 


2.S 


2.7 


2.6 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2. 4 


2.2 


2. 6 


2.6 


2. 3 


Florida 


3.6 


4.2 


3.4 


2.6 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


3.1 


3.8 


6.0 


6.4 


Georgia 


3.0 


4.0 


3.6 


2.9 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.8 


4.5 


6.0 


6. 6 




6. 1 


6.1 


3.6 


2.7 


2.9 


3.6 


3.2 


3.4 


3.9 


4.8 


4] 6 


Idaho 


6.S 


5.6 


6.1 


4.0 


4.3 


4.4 


4.0 


4.2 


6.2 


6.6 


6. 5 


ininote.... 


4.6 


4.7 


4.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


2.8 


3.3 


3.8 


4.4 


4! 7 




fi. 1 


6.6 


4.8 


2.7 


3.2 


3,2 


2.6 


3.1 


4.0 


4.4 


4.9 


Iowa 


3.7 


4.1 




2.7 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


3. 2 




4.2 


6.7 


4.9 


3.0 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


3.6 


3.7 


4.0 


3.8 


Kentucky 


£.0 


6.3 


4.8 


4.2 


4.7 


4.2 


4.0 


4.6 


6.5 


6.6 


6.6 




6. 2 


6. 6 


6. 2 


5.0 


4. 8 


4.7 


4.3 


4.9 


6.6 


6.4 


7.3 




7.3 


7.7 


6.6 


4.6 


4.1 


3.9 


4.2 


4.9 


6.2 


6.9 


6. 9 




£.0 


4.9 


3.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


3.1 


4.0 


4.5 


5.0 


6. 6 




7.4 


7.0 


6.3 


3.9 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.9 


6.7 


6.8 


6. 4 




8.4 


8.2 


7.0 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


3.6 


3.9 


4.8 


5.5 


6.9 






6.4 


4.2 


2.9 


3.2 


3.1 


3.1 


4.0 


4.7 


4.8 


4.9 




4.1 


fi.0 


4.8 


4.3 


4.6 


4.8 


4.2 


4.7 


6.7 


6.2 


6. 5 


Missouri 


£.2 


6.4 


4.6 


3.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


4.2 


4.8 


6.3 


7. 4 


6,9 


6.6 


6.6 


4.7 


4.8 


4.7 


6.0 


5.3 


5.4 


6. 6 




3.3 


3.4 


2.8 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


3. 1 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 




6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


4.3 


4.9 


6.7 


6.9 


6.4 


6.6 


6.0 


6.0 


New Hampshire 


4.8 


4.8 


3.4 


2.3 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


2.8 


3.9 


4.4 


3-8 


New Jersey 


7.0 


6.0 


5.6 


4.4 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 


5.1 


6.0 


C.4 


6. 1 




6.1 


6.4 


6.0 


4.8 


5.1 


6.1 


5.1 


5.6 


6.9 


6.8 


6.6 




fi.9 


6.9 


4.6 


3.6 


3.S 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 


6.1 


6.4 


6.2 


North Carolina 1 : 


3.2 


3.9 


3.8 


2.9 


3.2 


3.4 


3.2 


4.2 


4.8 


6.1 


6.3 




&.1 


4.8 


4.1 


3.8 


■ 4.0 


4.1 


4.4 


4.9 


6.0 


4.9 


6.3 


Ohio 


4.6 


5.2 


4.2 


2.8 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


3.6 


4.3 


6.1 


6.7 


Oklahoma 


4.8 


6.0 


4.4 


3.3 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


4.3 


4.7 


6.1 


6.1 


Oregon ' 


fi.8 


6.3 


6.9 


4.4 


4.4 


4.8 


4.2 


4.6 


5.0 


6.1 


5.6 


Pennsylvania 


fi.4 


5.2 


4.0 


2.9 


3.2 


3.4 


3.4 


4.4 


6.0 


7.2 


7.8 


Puerto Kico , 


12.3 


11.9 


11.2 


10.4 


U.6 


12.2 


12.3 


11.2 


10.7 


11.3 
6.9 


12.3 




6.8 


6.8 


5.2 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


4.9 


6.2 


6,6 


South Carolina 


4.3 


6.2 


6.0 


3.9 


4.3 


4.7 


4.2 


4.7 


5.4 


6-7 


5.7 




3.6 


3.5 


3.3 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


3.3 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


2.8 


Tennessee 


3.7 


4.6 


4.4 


3.6 


3.6 


3.9 


3.2 


4.0 


4.9 


5.9 


6.0 


Texas 


3.7 


4.2 


3.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


3.2 


4.2 


4.8 


6.4 


6.3 


Utah 




6.2 


6.3 


5-0 


5.2 


4.9 


4.6 


5.7 


5.7 


5-1 


4.6 


Vermont-- 


6.8 


6.7^ 


4.8 


3.1 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.8 


6.1 


6.7 


6.1 
3.9 


Virginia 


3.2 


3.6 


3.2 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


3.4 


3.6 


9. 1 


10.9 


8.3 


4.8 


4.3 


4.3 


4.1 


5.4 


6.5 


6.2 


5.5 


West Virginia 


7. 7 


6.9 


6.3 


5.5 


6.4 


6.4 


6.8 


7.8 


8.8 


10.3 


12.0 




8.1 


6.2 


4.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.2 


3.4 


3.9 


4.1 
6.3 


4. 1 




4. 1 


4.6 


4.4 


4.1 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


4.4 


4.7 


6.5 



» Preliminary (11-month) average. work force records and are not aflected by the definitional changes for measur- 

» Data for 1967-61 were published in the 1970 Manpower Report. ing unemployment on a national basis which were adopted thinning 1967. 
'Data relate to the standard metropolitan statistical area. 

^ , Source: state employment security agencies cooperating with the U.S. 

NOTE: Data are based on payroll, unemployment insurance, and other Department of Labor. 
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Table D-*5. Nisurtd Unemploymenf Under State Programs, by Stote: Annual Averages, 1962-72 > 

(ThousandB] 



State 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1966 


1964 


1963 


1962 




1,848.6 


2, 160. 6 


1,804.6 


1, 100. 0 


1, iiao 


1,2(H 


' 

1,061.4 


1, 327. fl! 


> 1.606.4 


1,806.8 


i,rw. 1 




^ 

30.7 


24 


^ \] 




17.1 


17.2 


13.0 




i IC9 


22.9 






6. ft 


I-- 


♦.7 




3.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3. I 


mo 


3,6 






9.7 


a. a 

16.4 


9.3 


5. J 


7.1 


8.6 


6.6 


10.9 




9.8 


9.7 




1Z9 


119 


10.0 


ia3 


11.1 


9.6 


12,1 


M9 


16.6 


16.6 




242.3 


290.0 


268.6 


178.3 


177.6 


200. 1 


186.4 


233.1 


233. 1 


227.6 


208.8 




7.0 


7.8 


6.7 


3.6 


4.0 


6.4 


6.0 


7.0 


7.6 


ia9 


la 7 




4aD 


09.4 


48.9 


23.9 


22.6 


17.6 


13.7 


20.3 


27.4 


28.4 


26.7 




4.8 


4.8 


4 4 


2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6 


^ 0 


^ It 


O.D 


4. 2 




7.0 


0.7 


6!6 


3.8 


4.2 


A.\ 


3.9 


4.9 


6.6 


6.0 


62 




8a7 


88.3 


2!).6 


18.9 


20.4 


19.9 


18.1 


21.2 


2!6.6 


aas 


34.8 




16.3 


22.1 


IS 9 


ia7 


JZ8 


16.9 


12,1 


16.3 


lft..7 


23.1 


26.3 




11.2 


ia4 


6. 1 


3.7 


.4.0 


6.3 


4. 3 


4.6 




6.7 


6.7 




6.7 


0.8 


8.8 


4.3 


4.6 


4.8 


4.1 


4.3 




6.8 


6.8 




87.3 


90.6 


78. I 


43.7 


47.6 


47.6 


37.6 


62.1 


4Kp'i6 


83.6 


83.0 




3ao 


40.8 


36. 


16.6 


19.3 


2a2 


13.7 


18.6 


m4 


30.1 


33.6 




1Z7 


16.3 


13.3 


8.3 


7.3 


6.9 


4.9 


6.7 


8.6 


9.3 


11.0 




10.4 


16.2 


18.7 


7.3 


6.7 


6.1 


6.6 


84 


9.6 


ia4 


9.7 




18.0 


22.8 


19.6 


116 


14.2 


14.9 


12.0 


16.8 


20.3 


21.6 


24.9 




24.6 


28. 1 


28.4 


21. 1 


16. 9 


17. 2 


13. 1 


lo. ( 


19. 3 




1 




\Zb 


14^9 


1Q.6 


8!l 


6.4 


6.7 


5,A 


6. 6 


9.3 


ll.'J 


10. 6 




29.6 


82.6 


23.7 


14.1 


16.4 


147 


111 


18 3 


23.1 


26.9 


3ao 






96.8 


76,3 


48.6 


48.1 


60.8 


48.3 


6a 1 


77.1 


83,7 


74.2 




102.0 


126.0 


117.4 


62.6 


66.9 


62.2 


40.6 


3s, 2 


62.1 


62.6 


76.4 




82.1 


82.9 


26. 1 


12.7 


14.8 


16.0 


16.3 


21.7 


27.9 


29.8 


28.3 




7.0 


9.7 


0.9 


7.1 


7.4 


8.2 


6.3 


7.8 


U.4 


13.2 


18.4 


8&4 


44.9 


40.6 


213 


24.0 


26.6 


22.6 


25.6 


30.9 


36.8 


38.0 




0.7 


6.6 


4.9 


3.6 


8.7 


4.1 


3.6 


4.3 


6.0 


4.9 


6.3 




fi.9 


6.4 


8.0 


3.4 


8.6 


3.6 


3.6 


6.3 


6.4 


6.1 


6.0 




8.6 


7.9 


6. 1 


4.2 


4.9 


6.6 


6.6 


6.7 


6.3 


4.1 


3.6 




4.9 


6.9 


4.6 


2.1 


1.6 


2,2 


1.6 


3.3 


6.6 


6.9 


6.3 




104.0 


112.1 


86.4 


61.7 


61. 1 


69.6 


64.0 


64.7 


78.9 


8a4 


8a3 




7.2 


8.D 


7.6 


4.4 


4.8 


6.0 


4.7 


6.6 


ao 


6.3 


6.4 




244.0 


266.1 


207.4 


138.6 


137.2 


161.0 


169.6 


SOI. 7 


237.0 


263.1 


241.3 




22.4 


33.1 


31.8 


19.2 


2a7 


24.1 


19.6 


26.2 


33.2 


36.2 


36.0 




3.6 


3.4 


Z6 


2.3 


Zi 


2.4 


2.6 


8.2 


3.5 


3.3 


3.6 


Ohio 


66.8 


93.0 


71. 1 


32.2 


36.3 


44.1 


33.0 


46.3 


66.8 


87.9 


9a7 




16.7 


18,0 


16.0 


9.6 


lai 


ia6 


ia3 


13.1 


16.1 


17.3 


16.8 




26.4 


29.3 


28.2 


17.3 


16.1 


19.1 


14.6 


16.7 


18.1 


18.4 


19.6 




189.9 


14a D 


IO616 


66.4 


69.4 


74.2 


62.6 


sao 


127.6 


169.3 


181.2 


Puerto Rico» 1 


64.0 


61.9 


43.2 


34.9 


3a6 


31.6 


30.3 


33.0 


32.1 


3a6 


16.7 




14.1 


16.6 


13.8 


9.0 


8.6 


8.2 


7.1 


86 


11.2 


13.0 


11.9 




1^2 


17.7 


16.6 


^7 


lao 


1Z6 


8.3 


ia4 


13.3 


U.3 


13.3 


South Dakota... 


2.3 


2.1 


1.8 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


2.1 


2.4 


2.6 


Z2 




24.4 


32.7 


3Z8 


22.3 


21.9 


24.6 


16.7 


20.7 


27.0 


32.6 


34.8 




85.8 


46.7 


38.0 


20.4 


19.6 


22.9 


26.3 


38u2 


46.2 


6Z9 


60.0 




8.4 


8.9 


7.6 


6.2 


6.3 


6.6 


6.6 


7.9 


80 


7.2 


6.2 




6.0 


8.T 


3.8 


Z2 


Z4 


Z6 


i 1 


Z8 


3.B 


4.5 


3.6 


Virginia 


10.2 


18.6 


11.1 


6.8 


6.6 


7.6 


6.4 


89 


IZO 


13.6 


14.6 


West Virginia 


157.7 


78.4 


7a 6 


33.4 


26.9 


26.7 


22.1 


31. 4 


41.1 


40.8 


36.1 


14.9 


14.4 


12.3 


ia2 


11.2 


ia7 


9.7 


11.8 


14.7 


18.6 


2L3 




as. 4 


42.2 


36.6 


19.0 


21.1 


21.6 


17.3 


19.6 


26.3 


27.4 


2a8 




1.8 


1.4 


1,2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


8.0 


3.2 



* Data for 1967-61 were published in the 1970 ^danpoton tUpori . among States is affected by changes or differences In statutory or admlnls- 

> Program for sugarcane vorkers effective July 1963. tratlve factors. 



Notb: Comparability between years for a given State or for the same year Source: State employment security agencies cooperating with the XT. 8. 

Department of Labor. 
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Tabk D-6. insured Unemploymtnf Rates Undtr State Programs^ by State: Annual Averages, 1962*-72^ 

(Insured unemployment as percent of averaKi* novWred emplorw 



Ststfl 



Vnlted States 

AlalMima 

AUtaIca 

Aitojina 

cSBSSSk:::: :::::: 

Cd^maxkt 

CwBBectlcut. 

IDdMivare 

IDMct of Columbia 
»Jrt«da 

gjweria 

HMdl 

IdiUtao 

lowau 

Kaians 

Kentucky 

LotdWana 

Maine 

Matgiland 

KasMWhusetts 

MichlKan — . 

Minnesota 

Missterippi 

Missonrl 

Montana... 

Nebnska 

Nevada 

New Hampsblre 

New Jettey 

New Miexlco 

NewilSork 

NortmCaroUna 

NorthlDakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon, 

FemoiyWania 

Fuerttn<Illco * 

RhodeJsland 

South¥<I2ttrolina 

SouttiiilQakota. 

Tcmiwaee 

TexBS^ 

Utahu. 

Vemiout. - 

Vlrsiida 

Waabbogton 

Wesf^^arglnla.: - 

Wisoopaln 

Wyonln? 







1970 


1\^69 


1968 


mi 




1!«6 


1964 


1063 


1062 


3,6 


4.1 


3.4 


2. 1 


3.3 


.. 

2.6 


2.3 


3.0 


3.8 


4.3 


4.4 


2.9 


3.4 


3.1 


2. 1 


2.6 


2.8 


2.2 


2.6 




C3 


6.0 


9.6 


9.4 


9.0 


7.6 


8.3 


8.2 


a6 


8.4 




011.6 


10,8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.6 


1.6 


2.3 


2.8 


2.4 


4.0 




id.B 


;8.9 

«,9 


8.1 


8.8 


3.7 


2.6 


3.8 


3.1 


Z8 


3.7 


mi^ 


S.2 


4.7 


6.7 


6.1 


3.6 


3,7 


4.t/ 


4.2 


6.4 


6^ 


*.8 


«,4 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


.8 


.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 




2.9 


a,9 


4.6 


6.8 


4.3 


2.6 


3.4 


1.9 


1.6 


2.6 




3.6 


S.6 




2.8 


2. 6 


1 7 


1. 7 


1. 9 


1.7 


1. 9 




2.8 


3 4 


2.0 


1.9 


1.6 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 




2.1 


2^0 


1.9 


2.6 


2. 1 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


2.0 


2.*" 


3.2 


3.8 


1.6 


2.0 


1.8 


1.0 


1.3 


■ 1.6 


t3 


1.8 




3.0 


8.4 


4.1 


4.0 


2.6 


1.7 


1.9 


2.6 


r3 


2.6 




4.0 


3,0 


4.2 


4.4 


3.8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


s,o 


3.4 


4.ft.-l 


4.4 


4.0 


2.8 


3.0 


2.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


L3 


1.9 


2.& 


a. 2 


3.2 


2.2 


2.9 


2.6 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 


1.1 


1.6 


Z£ 


Z7 


a2 


2.2 


2.6 


2.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


LO 


1.4 


1.* 


%\ 


2.6 


2.4 


8.7 


3.6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


2.3 


2.7 


.2.9 


2.8 


Z9 


3.6 


3.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.7 


2.3 


3.2 


4.3^ 


4.7 


6.7 


8.4 


0. V 


3.9 


2.9 


2. 4 


2. 6 


2.1 


2.8 


3,4i 




A Q 


6!? 


6.7 


4," 7 


3.7 


3.9 


2.7 


2.7 


3.4 




«.7 


6.6 


3.1 


3.4 


2.4 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


2.4 


8.n 


3.6 


4.4 


6.1 


6.6 


4.4 


2.8 


3.9 


3.1 


3. 1 


3.9 


6.1} 


6.4 


4.0 


4.4 


6.3 


4.8 


2.2 


2.4 


2.7 


2.0 


2.0 


Z» 


3.6 


4.6 


3.3 


3.3 


2.7 


1.4 


1.7 


11.8 


L9 


2.9 




4. 1 


4jO 


1.7 


2.6 


2.6 


1.9 


.2.1 


2.4 


l.» 


2.0 


Zi M . . 


4.7 


.8.0 


3.3 


3.8 


3.4 


2.2 


3.1 


2.3 


2.1 


2.6 


3;:iij 


a. 7 


4.0 


4.4 


4.4 


4.0 


2.9 


3.1 


:s.4 


3.z: 


3.8 


4r4 J 


4.4 


4:0 


1.9 


2.1 


1.7 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


h% 


2.2 


Z2 ' 


2.6 


2.6 


6.0 


4.9 




3,0 


3.9 


4.5 


4.« 


4.7 : 


4.8. 


4.1 


4.2 


2.6 


3.6 


Z3 


1, 1 


.9 


1.3 


1.0 


2.1 


3.» 


4.3 


a6 




6.4 


4.2 


3,3 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 




6.4 


6,2 


3.7 


4.3 


4.1 


?.6 


2.8 


Z9 


2.7 


3.3 


3;Tr 


3.9 


4.0 


4.2 


4.7 


3.6 


2.5 


2.5 


3.0 


3.2: 


3.9 


4.7T 


8l2 


4.8 


L6 


2.6 


2.4 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


1.8 2.6 


im 


3lJ8 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


a2 


^.8 


3.0 


Sul 


3.6 


4.2 


4^ 


4lA 


8.2 


2.8 


3.2 


2.4 


1,1 


1.3 


f.6 


1.3 


1.9 


2M 


317 


4.2 


8^1 


3.6 


3.1 


2,0 


2.3 


Z4 


2.6 


3.3 




4UB 


4.6 


4.S 


6.4 


fJZ 


3.3 


3.3 


3.9 


3.1 


a 6 


Am 


4liS 


4.9 


4.2 


4.2 


8.7 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


3.9 


Am 


6U8 


6.3 


1L3 


10.8 


S.2 


7.4 


7.2 


6.8 


6,6 


«.8 


8JS5 


6iJS 


6.6 


6.1 


6.0 


4.9 


3.2 


3L1 


3.1 


2.8 


3.4 






6.0 


1.9 


2.8 


2.7 


1.6 


1.8 


2.3 


1.6 


2.2 




a^a 


ai 


2.2 


2.3 


1.9 


1.6 


1.6 


L6 


1.9 


2^6 




3.1 


2.7 


2.8 


3.4 


3.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


2.1 


2L-8 




17 


8.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.6 


.8 


.9 


LO 


L2 


1.9 


2.4 J 


2.9 


2.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.4 


2.9 


3.1 


; 2 


2.0 


CO 


4.«ll^ 


3,6 


3,3 


6.6 


6.6 


3.8 


2,3 


2.6 


2.0 


2.6 


&'6 


6Jb0 


8.9 


4.8 


L« 


1.3 


1.1 


.7 


.7 


.9 


.7 


IL.l 


LGfii 


1,8 


2.1 


7.1 


9.4 


8.6 


4,1 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


fli^O 




8.4 


6.0 


4.1 


4.0 


3.4 


2.9 


3.2 


3.1 


2.9 


3L'6 




8.9 


6.8 


3l2 


3.8 


3.2 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


1.7 


2.^0 




3.0 


ao 


1.7 


:.9 


1.6 


1,4 


1.6 


Zl 


Z2 


2.7 


■ 


4.6 


^^8 























» Ditefor 1067-61 wcreipubliy^*-' In the WO Manpower Report. 

> Piqpram for sugarcane woi ' effective July 1083; however, the rates 
excludttBsagarcanc wiorlcers as Cs \rable covered employment data are not 
avallBMe. 



Note: Compatabillty between years (or a given Rfmmr (or tbo samto year 
among States is iSected by changes or differences liMatutorsr or adanlnls- 
trattve (actors. 

SoOBce: State •employment security agencies coopiuHtlng wftb the U.S. 
Department ot Ubor. 
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Table D-7. Tofal Unemployment in 150 Major Labor Areas; Annual Averages, lW2-72i 

(Thousands) 



Mftjor labor area 



Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Arlsona: 

PhOftnli 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock-North Little Rock 

California: 

Anaheim- Santa Ana-Garden Grove.. 

Fresno 

Los AngeleS'tx)ng Beach 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino- Riverside-Ontario... 

San Diego. 

San Frandsco-Oakland 

San Jose 

Stockton.. 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Connecticut: 

Bridfreport 

Hartford 

New Britain 

New Haven 

Stamford 

Waterbury 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Miami. 

Tampa-8t. Petersburg 

Qeorgla: 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Columbus 

Macon 

Savannah 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 

nUnols: 

Chicago 

Davenport-Rock Island-Moll ne 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Indiana: 

EvansviUe 

Fort Wayne 

Gary>Hanusond'£ast Chicago 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids 

Des Moines 



Wichita 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Maine: 

Portland 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton 

Fall River. 

Lawrence-Haverblll. 

LowelL 

New Bedford. 

Sprlngfield'Chlcopee-Holyoke . 

Worcester. 

Michigan: 

. Battle Creek 

Detroit 

FUnt 

. Grand Rapids 

Kalamaioo 

Lan5ing-£ast Liinslng 

Muskegon-M uskegon Heigh ts. . 

Saginaw 





1971 


1970 


1969 


1988 


1967 


1966 


1985 


1964 


1963 


1982 


16.3 


15.6 


12.6 


10.5 


1Z7 


11.9 


32. 1 


1Z2 


1Z9 


ia7 


10.8 


7. 1 


7. 2 


'h. 6 


5. 7 


1 


6^ 4 


5. 8 


8.0 


6.7 


as 


ai 


1A 1 
ID. 1 


18, 2 


16. 4 


10. 5 


10. 2 


IZ 9 


10. 7 


14. 2 


lao 


las 


ia3 


4.5 


17 


4.4 


3.2 


3.5 


3.8 


3.2 


a 8 


4.1 


4.5 


5.2 


29. 0 


36, 8 


30. 5 


19. 0 


16^ 9 


17. 5 


16. 6 


18.9 


17.5 


15. 1 


lao 


12.7 


13.2 


12.0 


10.4 


11.6 


1Z4 


11. 6 


12,2 


11. tt 


la 3 


12, 3 


192.0 


238.1 


201.1 


136.7 


136^8 


142.5 


139. 5 


168.3 


167.3 


182.2 


150. 8 


19.0 


18.7 


18.5 


15.8 


15.7 


16^6 


15.3 


16.4 


15.8 


1& 0 


1& 1 


24.1 


26.8 


22.7 


17. 7 


18.9 


21.8 


21.0 


22.8 


las 


17.8 


la 9 


29.8 


29.8 


28.0 


16.7 


16.1 


18.1 


ia9 


24.8 


25.6 


25.8 


27.0 


83. 0 


66. 6 


74. 6 


57. 1 


56w4 


60, 6 


68. 7 


64. 9 


86.7 


65. 4 


62.1 


25.2 


28.2 


25.5 


1B.1 


17.3 


17.7 


17.6 


20.2 


19.8 


17.4 


ia3 
as 


10. 0 


10. 5 


10. 8 


8. 4 


8,8 


8, 8 


7. 2 


8. 2 


8.4 


ao 


16.8 


17.1 


17.3 


15.5 


15.3 


14.5 


14. 8 


15.8 


16.3 


ia4 


15. 0 


18.8 


18.5 


11.8 


7.4 


7.2 


6.0 


5.7 


7.3 


8.3 


a3 


as 


25. 0 


?4. 7 


15. 0 


11. 2 


10. 1 


8, 6 


7. 8 


9.2 


11.1 


10.9 


n. 1 


h.h 


6.6 


3.9 


2.6 


2.2 


1.7 


1. 6 


2,4 


2.6 


2. 7 


a? 


13.5 


13.7 


8.7 


6. 1 


6^0 


5.4 


6.2 


5. 6 


6.7 


6. 7 


a 7 


8.5 


6.0 


3.9 


2.7 


2.6 


Z6 


2,5 


ao 


a5 


3.4 


3. 1 


g.i 


10.3 


7.8 


4.8 


4.8 


3.6 


3.7 


4.3 


a4 


6.5 


as 




10.6 


8.7 


8.5 


8.9 


7.2 


6.1 


5.9 


7.2 


7.0 


a4 


39.7 


37.1 


33.9 


29.4 


27.5 


28iO 


24 7 


23.5 


25.5 


24.0 


20. 7 




5. 2 


4.9 


4. 5 


4. 9 


4.6 


4.4 


5.0 


5.6 


7. 1 


as 


31.5 


38.6 


27.7 


17.9 


17.5 


16.0 


15.9 


lao 


22.9 


36. 4 


3a6 


9. 8 


11.9 


9. 7 


7. 1 


7. 7 


7.8 


7. 4 


a3 


9.2 


IL 2 


12.7 




25. 9 


22, 3 


18. 0 


iA A 


16.5 


16.2 


14.9 


15.5 


1& 7 


la 6 


5.5 


5.5 


4.9 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3.0 


ao 


ae 


a 8 


3. 8 


4.5 


4.5 


4.0 


3.1 


3.2 


3.1 


2.7 


ao 


3.2 


3. 6 


as 


3.5 


3.3 


3.5 


2.6 


Z6 


2.4 


2,4 


2,6 


2.9 


3. 1 


a 2 


A. u 


3. 5 


3.3 


2.6 


2. 8 


2.6 


2,5 


2, 9 


a4 


as 


as 


14. 0 


14.8 


9. 8 


6. 8 


6. 9 


7.9 


7.0 


7. 1 


7.7 


9.3 


as 


142. 0 


140.8 


118. 4 


88. 1 


87. 2 


88.0 


81.9 


90.0 


108.0 


122.0 


i2ao 


7.1 


9.2 


7.3 


8.3 


5.9 


4.4 


3.8 


4.3 


ao 


4.5 


a 1 


7.3 


6.2 


5.5 


4.9 


4.7 


4.4 


4.2 


4.4 


4.5 


ao 


a 1 


5.4 


7.6 


6.2 


4.1 


a8 


3.6 


2.7 


a 2 


3. fi 


4.2 


4.4 


4.8 


4.8 


4.9 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


2.8 


a 2 


a 2 


3.7 


(J) 
(0 


5.0 


6.1 


5.1 


2.7 


ai 


2.9 


2.2 


2.4 


ai 


4.0 


14. S 


15.7 


9.8 


6.8 


7.9 


6.9 


6.3 


7.4 


7.4 


11 0 


0 


21.0 


23.5 


19.1 


11.1 


11.9 


10.4 


9.7 


ia8 


14.1 




(0 




7.0 


6.4 


3.9 


3. .1 


3.4 


2.U 


4. 3 


?.4 


4.S 




4.1 


3.7 


3.1 ■ 


2.1 


Z3 


2,3 


2.2 


2,8 


3.4 


a 7 




3.0 


3.4 


2.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


LI 


1.2 


LI 


L2 


L4 


5.4 


5.1 


4.0 


3.5 


2.9 


3.0 


2,4 


Z5 


ao 


as 


a s 


8.7 


15.3 


14.2 


7.0 


5.5 


4.9 


4.6 


a.4 


&2 


as 


a 4 


16.6 


20.5 


15.1 


10.4 


9.4 


ia2 


9.9 


11.0 


1Z6 


14.4 


las 


7.8 


7.7 


8.4 


7.1 


5.7 


5.6 


4.1 


4.2 


4.8 


as 


ai 


27.7 


28.1 


25.2 


19.7 


lai 


17.3 


ia5 


16.0 


18.3 


20.2 


2ao 


6.7 


7.0 


6.2 


4.1 


3.8 


3.4 


a6 


4.5 


5.1 


as 


ao 


3.6 


3.4 


Z6 


2.1 


1.8 


Z3 


2,6 


Z7 


ao 


ai 


a2 


50.2 


48.1 


36.S 


24.7 


25.6 


24.3 


2a7 


305 


35.5 


(0 


(?) 


9a9 


85.5 


62.4 


46l0 


45.2 


45.3 


47.9 


52.4 


59:7 


5a6 


5a6 


5.5 


5.5 


4.1 


2.5 


Z4 


2.7 


2,6 


ai 


a 6 


4.0 




4.4 


4.1 


3.8 


3.2 


2.9 


3.2 


a3 


4.2 


5.6 


as 


as 


9.4 


9.1 


6.5 


4.9 


4.5 


4.8 


4.8 


6.0 


6.4 


as 


a6 


7.0 


7.9 


5.4 


3.2 


3.2 


3.6 


ao 


4.7 


4.9 


4.7 


4.4 


5.8 


6.0 


5.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.3 


as 


4.2 


4.7 


4.8 


4.8 


19.0 


19.0 


14.1 


10.2 


ia2 


10.0 


9.4 


11.3 


las 


14.7 


14.1 


11.0 


10.8 


7.3 


5.3 


5.6 


5.7 


5.6 


6,3 


7.6 


as 


7.7 


5.9 


5.7 


4.6 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2:1 


2.5 


ao 


as 


4.1 


142.8 


142.7 


116.8 


63.3 


66l4 


68.6 


52.4 


55.3 


64.8 


73.8 


98.5 


15.0 


12.1 


16.1 


7.0 


6.3 


6.0 


6,0 


4.7 


a4 


a2 


as 


17.0 


19.2 


14.8 


10.1 


8.4 


8.4 


6,5 


5.6 


7.4 


ai 


as 


5.4 


6.0 


4.6 


2.7 


2.9 


2,7 


2,3 


2,3 


2,6 


a 2 


a2 


10.1 


9.3 


9.1 


4.4 


4.7 


3.9 


a 4 


2,9 


4.3 


ai 


a3 


6.1 


6.6 


6.0 


3.6 


4.1 


3.1 


2,2 


2,5 


a 3 


ai 


as 


5.8 


6.0 


5.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.4 


2,2 


1.8 


L9 


a? 


as 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tabl# Totoi Unemploymtnt in 150 Mafor lobor Areos: Annual Averages, 1962<^r2 ^ — Continued 



Major labor area 



Mlnnesots: 

Duluth-Superlor 

MlnneapoUs-8t. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Louis. 

Nebraska; 

Omaha 

New Hampshire: 

Manchester 

Sew Jersey: 

Atlantic City 

Jersey City 

Newark 

New Brunswlck-Perth Amboy 

Paterson>ClIfton-Passaic 

Trenton 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New York: 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy..., 

BlnKhamton 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utlca-Rome 

North Carolina: 

Ashevllle 

Charlotte 

Durham 

areensboro-WInstoD-Salem-HIgh PolnL 
Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hamllton-Mlddletown 

Loraln-Elyrla , 

SteubenvUle-Wetrton, W. Vsl 

Toledo 

Younirstown-Warren 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City , 

Tulsa 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Allen town-Bethlel lem-Easton 

Altoona 

Erie 

Hanisbun^ 

Johnstown. ^ 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 

York : _ 

Puerto Rico: 

Mayaguei 

Ponce 

San Juan.. 

Rhode Island: 

ProvIdence-Warwick'Pawtucket 

South Carolina; 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Tennessee: 

Chattanoofta 

KnoxTille 

Memphis _ .... 

Nashville 2_ 

Texas: 

Austin 

Beaumont-Port Arthur. 

Corpus ChristI ....II 1. 1... 

Dallas... «... 

BiPaso I. 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

San Antonio 

Dtah: 

Salt Lake City 

VliSnla: 

Newport New5-Rianpton 

Norfolk'VlrginiaBeacb-Portamouth . 

Richmond 

Roanoke _ ^. 

Footnotes at end of table. 



972 ' 


1971 


1970 


1909 


1968 


1967 




1965 


1964 


1963 




4.8 


4.1 


3.8 


3.0 


ai 


3.1 


Z7 


3.4 


4.2 


4.9 


a7 


35.5 


39.6 


80.4 


16.2 


16,7 


I6i5 


I618 


20.3 


23.9 


24.7 


23. T 


4.0 


4.8 


4.8 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.2 


a3 


3.7 


4.3 


4.3 


35.9 


38.8 


31.2 


24.3 


2Z5 


23.1 


2Z4 


24.1 


24.5 


2a6 


2a9 


01.3 


63.7 


56.4 


36.3 


36.1 


312 


3Z4 


33.2 


37.4 


4Z9 


4a 1 


9.1 


9.9 


7.9 


6.1 


6i3 


6.6 


616 


&6 


7.0 


7.4 


7.3 


2.3 


2.4 


1.8 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


L8 


Z4 


Z7 


Z4 


6.2 


6.1 


6.6 


17 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.9 


&5 


6.6 


a7 


24.6 


26.0 


19.5 


16.1 


1&7 


14.6 


IZO 


1&2 


17.9 


19.4 


lao 


59.8 


56.8 


45.2 


84.9 


35.8 


3&3 


35.3 


89.3 


45.8 


4&3 


4a A 


28.9 


24.4 


18.4 


13.9 


13.3 


IZO 


10.6 


1Z3 


lao 


14.6 


14.3 


3^.9 


40.5 


31.5 


23.9 


23. 1 


2Z5 


2Z6 


26.3 


30.3 


2a6 


2a4 


7.6 


7.9 


6.1 


iS 


&4 


&6 


&3 


&6 


&8 


a6 


as 


7.2 


7.0 


6.6 


5.1 


&0 


5.1 


&1 


5.4 


&2 


4.8 


4.9 


14. 7 


18 9 


12,2 


9 2 


9 2 


9.9 


9. 6 


10. 0 


11 1 


IZ 4 


to A 

I*, e 


6.0 


7! 5 


5.8 


i.4 




4!l 


4!2 


4.6 


&2 


ao 


a 7 


43.7 


43.2 


30.9 


21.0 




2Z5 


21.1 


23.2 


27.8 


34.5 


3a4 


802 1 


291 8 


228 5 


180. 8 


179 9 


201 9 


221 7 




^0O> 4 




*0I. 9 


17.8 


is! 8 


15.8 


9.6 


8!7 


as 


&3 


10.2 


10.9 


\Z.A 


1Z5 


14. 7 


14.8 


18. 0 




8. 6 


9 7 


7. 1 


8. 9 


10 6 


11. 4 


11.4 


11.7 


10.8 


8.0 


5.4 


5.7 


6^0 


i^ 


7.0 


sis 


ao 


a? 


i. 7 


Z8 


Z2 


1.5 


Z 1 


ZO 


1.9 


Z2 


Z7 


Z8 


ao 


6.1 


6.1 


6.7 


4.0 


6.2 


5.6 


&6 


&3 


5.8 


as 


as 


2.5 


3.4 


8.2 


Z8 


3.2 


3. 1 


ao 


Z8 


12 


(') 


(0 


8.1 


10.7 


9.4 


6.6 


6.6 


7.1 


7.2 


7.5 


0.1 


(') 


(0 


1Z2 


13.8 


10.0 


6c9 


6.6 


7.1 


6.4 


7. 7 


9.8 


(') 


(0 


7.8 


9.1 


7.0 


4.1 


4.6 


4.6 


4.1 


4.9 


5.9 


a2 


9.3 


20.0 


ao.4 


2Z8 


16.0 


16.6 


16t7 


i&g 


20.3 


24.0 






40.9 


45.6 


37.2 


2Z5 


23.5 


25.8 


23.1 


26.9 


31.0 


(' 




14.1 


14.9 


13.5 


9.5 


8.9 


9.6 


9.3 


10. 1 


11. S 






14. 6 


19 2 


18.2 




8. 6 


8, 2 


a 1 


0 1 


9. 5 


Vf 




5.6 


6^2 


4.0 


Z8 


Z9 


3.1 


Z7 


3.4 


4.4 


a4 


as 


4.6 


61O 


4.6 


Z9 


3.0 


3.5 


Z8 


3.2 


a9 


4.6 


4.8 


Z7 


Z8 


Z4 


ZO 


Z3 


Z6 


Z3 


Z5 


Z6 


4.1 


4.2 


14. 0 


14.6 


18. 1 


fi 1 

0, X 


8, 2 


9. 0 


8.0 


9 0 


in A 
111. * 






12.2 


14.4 


10.8 


6,8 


7.9 


7.9 


7.2 


7^9 


8.0 


IZl 


lag 


14.6 


18.1 


ia4 


8.8 


&6 


&6 


8.3 


9.0 


9.3 


as 


a6 


.]a2 


11.2 


9.6 


7.1 


> 7.0 


6.5 


6.5 


7.8 


7.7 


9.2 


a5 


27.2 


28.8 


26.1 


16,2 


1&6 


16.7 


ia7 


15.6 


17.2 


17.6 


ia6 


9.6 


10.8 


5.0 


4.4 


4.6 


&5 


5.1 


6.4 


a3 


1Z2 


1Z2 


8.7 


8.2 


Z4 


L8 


Z3 


4.1 


8.6 


3.6 


4.6 


a3 


a6 


5 8 


5 5 


4. 8 




3. 3 


3. 8 


9 1 


4. 2 


& 9 


7.5 


T t 


ii 


6^5 


5.0 


8.9 


4.5 


4.2 


4.3 


5.3 


as 


a4 


a7 


6i9 


6.5 


5.4 


4.1 


5.3 


&0 


4.2 


5.1 


a3 


9l8 


117 


4.9 


5.8 


8.4 


Z8 


Z9 


Z5 


ZO 


Z6 


a7 


4.3 


4.0 


128.5 


12a 7 


89.1 


61.7 


6Z8 


65.4 


04.9 


8Z1 


110.6 


12Z4 


ua9 


57.0 


5Z6 


85.9 


24.4 


27.0 


29.7 


27.6 


83.3 


49.9 


7L6 


819 


4.9 


4.6 


8.5 


Zl 


Z2 


Z3 


Zl 


Z9 


4.9 


as 


a4 


5.9 


6i5 


5.6 


4.1 


4.0 


4.1 


4.7 


6.5 


a3 


la 6 


ia9 


18.8 


9.1 


7.5 


5.5 


&8 


6i2 


&6 


8.4 


10.2 


1Z9 


114 


6. 8 


5 8 


4. 8 


9 n 
a,u 


3.0 


3 2 




0* 0 


a 6 


7.5 


7.4 


5 2 


8 6 


0, 4 


4. 1 


4. 1 


3. 7 


3. 7 


4. 2 


as 


4.2 


3. 0 


io!2 


7! 4 


6.6 


7.6 


7.6 


&7 


6.8 


6.6 


ai 


a8 


14 


80.7 


2Z7 


18.1 


15.5 


16i4 


1&9 


l&l 


14.9 


14.2 


14.2 


(0 


28.8 


28.7 


21.8 


15.0 


l&l 


1&2 


14.7 


1R.2 


2L3 


212 


21.5 


6.1 


616 


5.8 


4.2 


4.1 


4.4 


4.1 


4.6 


a2 


as 


as 


4.2 


6.0 


6.8 


8.8 


4.1 


4.6 


3.6 


4.8 


a9 


a2 


4.2 


5.7 


t,A 


5.7 


4.8 


4.2 


4.8 


4.1 


4.2 


7.1 


9.0 


as 


&6 


5.9 


5.7 


4.7 


&1 


5.0 


4.4 


4.7 


ao 


7.7 


ao 




14.4 


1Z8 


9.5 


a6 


915 


8.7 


ia7 


1L2 


1Z2 




10.1 


11.4 


8.5 


6.7 


618 


7.0 


&9 


616 


a2 


7.7 




8.7 


8.4 


8.1 


Z8 


Z2 


Z3 


Z7 


3.0 


a3 


16 


11 


6.7 


7.1 


5.7 


4.9 


&6 


&5 


4.8 


6.3 


a3 


9.9 


as 


5.5 


4.9 


5.2 


3.8 


8.3 


3.7 


3.4 


4.6 


4.9 


a2 


a7 


21.4 


27.1 


2L2 


11.2 


10.7 


1Z8 


14.7 


19.1 


2L0 


2L3 


ia3 


6.8 


&8 


t,l 


4.5 


4.7 


4.5 


4.8 


t,Q 


ai 


a3 


as 


1Z5 


16.7 


11.6 


616 


t,2 


616 


7.6 


9.6 


la 6 


11.9 


IZO 


80.6 


27.6 


2Z7 


18.6 


1&6 


1&7 


17.2 


2Z2 


21.3 


29.0 


2ai 


14.4 


15.6 


14.9 


11.1 


10.2 


ia3 


1L3 


14.6 


las 


ia7 


1&4 


18.6 


1Z7 


11. 1 


9.7 


10.0 


as 


8.1 


9.8 


as 


7.6 


ai 


3.5 


4.0 


4.5 


8.2 


Z8 


Z8 


Z5 


Z5 


Z7 


zs 


z« 


7.9 


8.8 


7.9 


618 


flL4 


618 


5.6 


6.5 


a7 


ao 


7.1 


&5 


7.0 


5.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.4 


4.2 


4.4 


4.9 


4.8 


4.6 


Z2 


Z7 


Zl 


ZO 


1.9 


Zl 


Z2 


Zl 


Zl 


Zl 


Z8 
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Toble D-7. Totol Unemployment In 150 Major Labor Ar^as: Annual Averages, 1962-72 '—Continued 



Major labor area 



1Q72 p 



1971 



1970 



1968 



Hashineeoti: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

TacoinQ.- 

West N irRinla: 

Charleston 

liuntlnpton-Ashland. 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosho 

Madi.son 

Milwaiikee. 

Uacirie 



63.2 


8*^.1 


61.0 


26.5 


18. 'J 


18.8 


16.9 


24.5 


9.0 


10.0 


7.4 


.5.0 


5.0 


6.0 


4.5 


4.9 


14.2 


15.3 


11,8 


6.7 


5.5 


5.4 




6.2 


5.3 


5.5 


4.6 


4.1 


4.5 


4.4 




5.8 


U.l 


8.3 


6.5 


5.0 


6.» 


5.1 


\:l 


6.2 


4.2 


4. 0 


3.4 


3.3 


4.2 


3.8 


3.(i 


4.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.3 


1.7 


1.7 


2.8 


2.5 


1.8 


5.9 


5.1 


4.4 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


2.5 


2. R 


30.1 


31. 7 


27.1 


17.1 


16.9 


17.8 


14.2 


15.9 


3.9 


4.3 


4.0 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6 


2.2 



1964 



31.4 

5.6 
6. 4 

6.8 
7.3 
4. 9 

2.0 
2,7 
18,4 
2.2 



29. 7 
Q.B 
6.U 



8.1 
6.8 

1.5 
2, 9 

jy. 7 

2.4 



1962 



24.3 
6.6 
«. 1 

7. I 
9. 

8.2 



20. 1 

2.5 



" Prpliminary (ll-month) averftRp. 

> Data for I960 61 were published tn the 1971 Manpotrer Beport. 

> Comparable data not available. 

Notk: Data are based on payroll, unemployment insurance, and other 



work force records and are not oflected by the definitional changes for jneas- 
urtng unemployment on a national basis which were adopted beginulug 1967. 

Source; State employment security agencies cooperating with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 



Table D-8. Total Unemployment Rotes In 150 Major Labor Areas: 

[Total unemployment as percent of total work force} 



Annual Averages, 1962-72 ^ 



Major labor area 



ERIC 



Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Little Rock-North Little Rock 

California: 

Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Qrove 

Fresno 

Los Angeles-Long Beach 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino- Riverside-Ontario. 

San Diego 

San Fran Cisco- Oakland 

San Jose 

Stockton , 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Britain 

New Haven 

Stamlord 

Waterbury 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa-St. Petersburg 

Georgia: 

Atlant-a.- 

Augusta 

" Columbus 

Macon [ 

Savannah _ 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Davenport- Rock Island-MoUne 

Peoria , -. 

Rockford 

Indiana: 

Evansvllle 

Fort WayP3 

Gary-Hanimnnd-East Chicago 

IndlanapolLj, 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids 

Des Moines 

Kansas: 

Wichita 

Kentucky: 
Louisville.. 

Footnotes at end of table. 



)72 • 


1971 


l9?0 


1969 


5.1 


5,0 


4.1 


3.5 


5.8 


5.6 


5.1 


4.5 


3.7 


4.5 


4.2 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.1 


2.3 


5.7 


7.2 


6.0 


4.0 


6.5 


6.9 


6.5 


5.9 


5.7 


7.1 


5.9 


4. 1 


5.8 


5.8 


5.8 


5.0 


6.1 


6.9 


5.9 


4.8 


6.1 


6.2 


5.5 


3.7 


5.7 


5.9 


5.1 


3.9 


5.5 


6.3 


5.7 


4. 1 


7.9 


8.4 


8.3 


6.8 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


10.6 


10.5 


6.7 


4.2 


6.9 


6.8 


4.1 


3.2 


10.5 


12.3 


7.3 


5.0 


7.3 


7.3 


4.7 


3.4 


6.5 


6.1 


3.9 


2.9 


9.7 


10. g 


8.3 


5.2 


4.8 


4.7 


3.9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.6 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


Z2 


2. 1 


4.8 


6.0 


4.5 


3.0 


2.4 


3.t 


Z6 


2.0 


3.5 


3.6 


3.2 


2.3 


5.1 


5.2 


4.7 


3,3 


4.2 


5.2 


4.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.5 


3.7 


2.8 


4.3 


4.4 


4.1 


3.2 


5.9 


5.0 


3.5 


2.6 


4.3 


4,3 


3.6 


2,6 


4,5 


6.0 


4.7 


4.1 


4,8 


4,1 


3.6 


3.3 


4,4 


6.1 


4.9 


3.2 


4,6 


4,6 


4.7 


3.4 


3.7 


4,6 


3.8 


2.0 


6.0 


6.4 


4.0 


2.8 


4,4 


4.9 


4,0 


2.4 


4,7 


6.6 


5.8 


3.5 


6.0 


5.4 


4.6 


3.2 


4.0 


4.6 


3.5 


1.9 


3.6 


3.4 


2,7 


2.3 


5.3 


9.3 


8.4 


4.0 


4.3 


5.4 


4.0 


2.8 



?68 


1967 


1966 


1966 


1964 


1063 


1962 


4.3 


4. 1 


4.2 


4.4 


4.7 


6.2 


7,3 


4.8 


5.0 


4.4 


4.6 


6.0 


6.2 


6.3 


3.0 


3.9 


3.4 


4.7 


4.4 


4.6 


6.0 


2.5 


2.8 


2.4 


3.0 


3.3 


3.8 


4.6 


3.8 


4.2 


4.3 


6.3 


5.2 


4.0 


4.8 


6.6 


7.0 


6.6 


7.2 


7.3 


7.7 


6,0 


i.2 


4.6 


4.6 


5.7 


5.8 


5.7 




5.1 


5.5 


5.2 


5.8 


5.7 


5.6 


5.8 


5.3 


6.3 


6.2 


6.7 


6.0 


6.0 


5.9 


3.9 


4.7 


5.1 


7.2 


7.6 


7.7 


7.9 


4.0 


4.4 


4.4 


6.0 


5.3 


5.3 


5.2 


4.2 


4.5 


4.8 


6.0 


6.1 


6.7 


5.7 


6.7 


6.6 


6. 1 


7.4 


7.9 


8,6 


8.6 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.6 


3.7 


4.2 


3.7 


4.2 


3.6 


3.5 


4.7 


6.4 


5.5 


5.8 


Z9 


Z5 


Z4 


3.0 


as 


3.7 


3.8 


4,3 


3.3 


3.2 


5.0 


5.6 


fi.7 


5.8 


3.4 


3.2 


3.2 


3.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.5 


Z9 


Z9 


2.9 


3.7 


4.4 


4.3 


3.8 


5.3 


4.1 


4.3 


5.2 


6.7 


6.7 


6.8 


3.3 


3.6 


3.0 


3,0 


3.8 


3.9 


4.8 


2.2 


Z2 


2.4 


2.2 


Z5 


2.5 


Z3 


Z3 


Z2 


Z2 


2.6 


Z9 


3.8 


3.7 


Z8 


3.1 


3.3 


3.9 


6.2 


8.2 


8.9 


Z3 


2.4 


Z4 


2.8 


3.2 


4.0 


4.6 


2.6 


Z7 


2.8 


Z7 


3.0 


3.2 


3.5 


3.3 


3.6 


3.2 


3.4 


4.3 


4.7 


4.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.6 


4.1 


4.6 


5.3 


5.7 


Z9 


Z7 


Z8 


3.3 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


4.2 


5.0 


5.5 


5.7 


Z8 


3.3 


3.1 


3.3 


3.8 


4.7 


4.6 


Z7 


Z7 


Z6 


3.0 


3.7 


4.2 


4.2 


3.7 


Z8 


2,5 


Z9 


Z7 


3.3 


3.8 


3.2 


3.0 


Z9 


3.2 


3.4 


4.4 


4.8 


Z9 


Z9 


Z3 


2.9 


3.4 


4.2 


4.6 


3.4 


3.4 


Z9 


3.4 


3.6 


4.3 




Z5 


Z4 


1.9 


2.2 


Z9 


3.8 




3.3 


Z9 


Z7 


3.2 


3.4 


5.2 




Z6 


Z3 


Z2 


Z5 


3.5 






3.2 


3.1 


Z7 


4.2 


7.1 




151 ■ 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.8 


5.8 


6.3 




1.8 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1-8 


Z2 


ZO 


Z2 


1.8 


ZO 


Z4 


2.4 


Z9 


3.2 


Z9 


Z7 


4.1 


4.0 


4.6 


4.1 


Z6 


3.0 


3.0 


3.6 


4.1 


4.8 


5.4 



21 ^ 



TabU Total Ufitmplo/m«nt Rotts in 150 Moj^r Lobor ArMi: Annuo! Averogei, 1962-'r2 ' — ConHnu«d 



M«Jor bl)Qr ares 





lV71 


IvTD 




1008 


1(1117 


iVOQ 


IvQo 


IVOfi 


1908 


1002 


0. 7 


5. 7 


ft f 

V. 7 


5. 0 


A A 


4. 0 


S 7 


1 1 


R 1 

0, 1 


5. 8 


0. 8 


6.2 


0.4 


5.8 


10 


4.8 


11 


32 


10 


18 


5.0 


30 


5.2 


5.5 


5.1 


8.4 


z,i 


3.0 


3 2 


11 


17 


5.1 


35 


4.8 


4.0 


8.5 


2.9 


2.0 


8.8 


37 


10 


10 


18 


10 


5.4 


5.3 


4.0 


2.8 


2.0 


18 


2.0 


3.8 


10 






0.2 


fi. 8 


4.8 


8.2 


fi 4 


fi fi 

A. 0 


fi A 

9. 0 


A fl 
fi. U 




14 


4. 4 


8.5 


8.0 


0.5 


4.1 


4.0 


10 


15 


5.5 


t.a 


7.8 


7.4 


8.1 


7.0 


0.0 


5.9 


5.4 


0.0 


0.8 


8.0 


10.4 


10.4 


0.7 


9.5 


9.2 


0.6 


5.1 


4.7 


6.2 


5.4 


0.7 


7.1 


7.0 


31 


lao 


12.1 


8.4 


5.2 


5.4 


fl.3 


6.2 


8.1 


8.7 


30 


31 


8.7 


9.1 


8.4 


5.9 


5.9 


fl.8 


fl.O 


0.8 


7.7 


•7.7 


7.7 


8.5 


8.5 


0.8 


4.6 


4.0 


10 


13 


5.4 


0.4 


7.0 


3 7 


7. 8 


7. 2 


4.9 


9. 0 


fi a 


fi n 

A. V 


fi Q 


A K 
fi.0 


5. 5 


0. 4 


5. 5 


7.8 


7.0 


0. ii 


8. 0 


fi o 


1 0 


fi 1 

A. 1 


fi B 
A. 5 


10 


5. 4 


0.8 


8.2 


8. 1 


0. Q 




9 tx 
4. V 


A 1 
fi. 1 


fi 4 


fi R 

A. 0 


A fi 
4. 0 


5.2 


7. 0 


7. 0 


0.8 


8. 1 


* ft 


8.4 


fi A 


3 4 


2. 7 


fi fi 
A. A 


3. 3 


4.2 


7.2 


8.2 


0.5 


4.4 


8.8 


11 


3.2 


2.8 


30 


18 


10 


0.8 


0.0 


5.8 


8.2 


8.5 


3.4 


8.0 


31 


35 


15 


15 


0.8 


5.9 


5.8 


2.B 


8.1 


Z7 


2.4 


Z2 


34 


12 


15 


10.8 


10.0 


9.fl 


5.B 


0.7 


6.1 


3.8 


15 


0.0 


5.0 


3 2 


0.8 


0.7 


5. 8 


8. 5 


8.0 


1 2 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


30 


5. 1 


7.5 


0. 8 


K 1 
0. 1 


4. 7 


4. 9 


6. 0 


A fi 


5. 0 


7, 0 


32 


0. 8 


4.1 


4.5 


8. 4 


i. V 


2.0 


2. 1 


2. 2 




fi A 
At 4 


3. 0 


8.5 


8.8 


8. 0 


8. 7 




8. 8 


8. 4 


fi o 
0. A 


fi fi 
A. A 


fi a 
A. V 


4. 0 


1 7 


5.0 


0.1 


5.1 


4.0 


8.8 


10 


10 


15 


18 


5.1 


5.4 


0. 0 


0.2 


5. 4 


8. 5 


8.4 


fi A 


8. 3 


8.5 


1 1 


1 7 


5.4 


8.0 


4.0 


8.8 


2ro 


2.8 


8.0 


3.0 


30 


34 


3 7 


30 


4.0 


4.8 


8.8 


2.7 


Z2 


2.2 


2.0 


3 4 


17 


5.3 


18 


7.4 


7. 5 


A a 
0. V 


K O 
0. V 


5. 0 


6. 7 


5. 7 


A R 


7. 5 


7. 0 


30 


8.0 


& 0 


A m. 
0. 0 


5. 4 


5.8 


10 


1 4 


5.2 


0.2 


37 


0. 1 


0.5 


0. 2 


4.9 


o, V 


4. 1 


11 


1 1 


4.0 


5.5 


5.0 


5. 7 


0.0 


7. 8 


0.11 


A K 


4. 0 


A A 

fi. fi 


1 0 


10 


5.0 


32 


3 2 


0.5 


0. 7 




4. i 


4. 1 


11 


1 3 


R fi 

o. A 


0. 1 


5.8 


5. 5 


4.8 


4.0 


4. 0 


3 2 


8. 7 


3.8 


fi 7 

A. 7 


A 1 

4. i 


18 


5.0 


5. 4 


5.0. 


5. 2 


K 1 

O. 4 




4. 8 


1 4 


1 5 


18 


17 


10 


4.0 


4.0 


<*. 8 






8.0 


a. 3 


3.2 


fi R 


1 1 


4.4 


15 


5.0 


0.1 


4.0 


8.5 


8.1 


8.3 


34 


14 


3.0 


31 


18 


7.7 


7.0 


5.4 


8.7 


8.8 


11 


8.9 


14 


5.4 


37 


7.4 


5.5 


5.8 




4. * 


8. 8 


8. 7. 


12 


A R 
4.0 


10 


31 


4. 8 


4.4 


4.S 


8.8 


2.4 


X2 


Z2 


2.3 


zo 


32 


10 


8w8 


5.4 


5.5 


4.9 


8.2 


8.8 


8.8 


2.9 


8.7 


10 


10 


10 


8.B 


7.7 


5.8 


8.9 


4.2 


15 


18 


5.5 


0.0 


3\5 


32 


2.0 


8. 0 


% a 

A. 4 


9 A 


8.8 


8.2 


3 0 


fi T 

A. 7 


4.0 


5.1 


6.5 


2.2 


Z 7 


2.0 


9 A 


8. 1 


8. 0 


3 1 


fi o 

A. £ 


fi T 

A. 7 


3 8 


30 


2.0 


8.5 


• K 

«.o 


«.« 


8.8 


8.7 


1 1 


38 


17 


o 




2.4 


8.8 


2.9 


9 9 


2.2 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


8.0 




CT 


4.4 


4. 8 


«. V 


9 K 


2.5 


Z8 


2.0 


fi o 
A./ 


12 






4.9 


5. 8 


4.8 


9 T 


8.0 


8.1 


2.9 


35 


4.4 




7.0 


4.5 


5.2 


% s 
«.a 


9 fi 


8.0 


8, 1 


3 0 


10 


18 






\J 


4.8 


4.8 


8. 8 


9 fi 


2.5 


2.8 


2.0 


3 1 


3.0 








8.2 


8.5 


a. / 


9 fi 


2.2 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


3.3 






fli 


4.0 


5 2 


8.5 


2.8 


2.4 


2.3 


2.4 


2.8 


8w0 






(1) 


0.9 


7.5 


4.9 


2.5 


8.7 


8.0 


35 


15 


0.0 




7.5 


30 


4.9 


0.4 


4.0 


8.1 


8^8 


11 


34 


8.0 


5.0 




6.0 


35 


4.0 


4.1 


8.0 


8.0 


8.0 


10 


34 


8.0 


8.0 




34 


3 0 


4.8 


5.1 


4.0 


2.9 


8.0 


3.5 


8w2 


37 


4.4 


(») 


(«) 


5.8 


0.2 


4.8. 


2.8 


17 


38 


35 


8.0 


13 


0.5 


38 


4.5 


4.2 


8.4 


2.9 


ail 


32 


32 


8w0 


38 


37 


37 


4.0 


5.1 


4.4 


8.8 


8.4 


32 


813 


8w0 


18 


33 


5.0 


5.5 


0.1 


5.0 


8.5 


8.0 


10 


l3 


10 


4.6 


18 


3 3 


819 


4.8 


2.4 


18 


to 


2.8 


2.2 


2.8 


12 


30 


5.6 


0.0 


5.7 


4.8 


8.8 


4.8 


7.0 


0.7 


0.? 


37 


10.2 


10.7 


5.0 


4.8 


8.8 


2.9 


810 


35 


2.9 


11 


0.0 


7.7 


7.0 


8.2 


8.2 


2.5 


2.0 


2.4 


2.8 


2.4 


2.0 


8.0 


18 


5.5 


7-1 


0.8 


5.8 


4.4 


5.4 


5.5 


10 


6.7 


7.2 


lao 


15.1 


8.2 


8.5 


2.8 


2.0 


2.1 


1.8 


t5 


1.0 


2.0 


35 


8w8 


0.0 


5.7 


4.2 


2.9 


ail 


32 


38 


18 


5.0 


6.5 


34 


5.7 


5.8 


8.0 


2.5 


2.8 


8.1 


30 


8.0 


5.5 


30 


0.4 


8.4 


8.8 


2.5 


1.5 


to 


t7 


to 


2.2 


8.8 


10 


18 


5.8 


0.4 


5.0 


4.1 


4.1 


12 


10 


0.0 


38 


Itl 


Its 


0.8 


0.8 


5.2 


8.9 


4.2 


15 


10 


0.8 


7.7 


9.7 


10.0 


8.8 


8.7 


2.8 


2.0 


XI 


2.8 


2.2 


3.7 


IS 


5.0 


5.8 



Loulstftoa: 

Baton Rooge - 

New Orleans 

Sbreveport 

Maine: 

Portland 

Uaryland: 

Baltimore. 

ManaebUBetta: 

Boston 

Brockton 

FaU River 

Lawrence-HaverhUl 

Uwell 

New Bedford 

Bprlngfleld'Cblcopee-Hotyoke. . 

Worcester 

Mtcblnn: 

Battle Creek 

Detroit... 

Flint 

Orand Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

lAnslng'Esst Lansing 

Muskegon-Muskegon HeJgbts. . . 

Saginaw 

Minnesota: 

Dulatb-Stfperlor.. 

Mlnneapolls-8t. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City -. 

St. liouis 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

New HarnXMblTA'. 

Manchester 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City. 

Jersey. City 

Newark 

New Bninswlck-Perth Amboy. 

PaUrson-Cllfton-Passalc 

Trenton. 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New York: ^ ^ 

Albany-Schenoctady-Troy. 

BtMhamtou. 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 



Symcnae... 

Utlca-Rome 

Nortb Carolina: 

AsbeTlUe 

Charlotte.. 

]>urfaam.<. - 

OreensbonhWlnston-Salem- 

High Point 

Obio: 

Akron 

Canton. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland 

iColumboa 

Dayton 

Hamllton-Middletown. 

Loraln-Rlyria. 

Steubenvllle-Welrton, W. Va.... 

Toledo 

YoongBtown-Warren 

OUahoma: 

Oklahoma City ^ 

Tulaa 

Oiegon: 

Portland 

PennaylTftnia: _ 
AUentown-Betblehem-Xaston. . 

Altoona 

Brie 

Harrisburg 

JobnstowQ. 

I^QCaster. 

Phnadelpbla. 

Plttsbunh. 

Reading 

Seranton 

Wllkes-Barre-Hasleton 

York 
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Mi^or iftbor aret 



Fuerto Rico: 

Msyaguui 

Ponc«... 

_8&D Joan. 

Rhode Islifid: 

Frovldeac«ft-Wftrwick-Pftirtuck«t 

Bouth CaroUna: 

CbarlMton 

QreenvlUe 

TenoessM: 

ChAttanooga 

KooKTtUe 

Memphis 

NaahvlUe. 

Texas: 

Aufltln 

Beaumont'Port Arthur 

Corpus Chrlstl 

DiUIas 

El Pwo 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

San Antonio 

Utah: 

SaltUke City 

Virginia: 

Newport News-Hampton 

Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Portsmouth.. 

BlchmoDd 

Boanoke 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Taooma 

West Vitvlnla: 

Charleston 

EuntlngtOD-Ashland 

Wl:t>ellng 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Badne , 



72 ' 


1^71 






1QM 


l}f04 


IMA 


196o 




1968 


1063 


116 


11.1 


11.6 


12.it 


12.8 


12.2 


12.1 


13.7 


112 


115 


113 


18.2 


14.5 


12.2 


15.3 


15.5 


12.8 


15.1 


15.0 


U.0 


119 


118 


8. 1 


M 1 
O. « 


5. 1 


4. 7 


5. 8 


6.4 


0, O 


5. 4 


5. 4 


6. 1 


(') 


0.8 




X • 
0. 9 




8.8 


k 8 

0.0 




L ft 


0. O 


6.8 


19 


5.4 


6.8 


4.8 


8.8 


8.9 


4.8 


11 


18 


5.7 


6.1 


11 


2. 8 


4. 1 


8.6 


2. 7 


2. 9 




9 IS 


8.9 


0. U 


5.8 


18 


8.6 


4.2 


8.8 


2.9 


2.9 


8.1 


8.0 


8.2 


5.7 


7.4 


7.9 


S.1 


8.4 


8.8 


2.7 


8.0 


8.0 


2.8 


8.0 


18 


12 


15 


8.6 


4.2 


8.6 


9 Q 


8 0 


a. 1 


2.9 


3. 7 


A n 

4. U 


14 




8. 7 


1 9 




9 A 


2. 7 


9 & 


9 9 

*» o 


S.9 


1 7 


8.7 


(') 


2.5 


7 A 


2.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.1 


2.6 


8.1 


14 


19 


15 




ft K 
0. 0 


4.4 


ft B 


4. * 




8.9 


6.8 


A O 

o.y 


12 


7.0 


5.0 


4. 6 


A. B 


8.8 


8. 6 


3.9 


11 7 

a. f 


K 1 


0. o 


6.2 


18 


2.* 8 


8 B 


9 R 
*. O 


15 


16 


2. 0 


9 A 


e. 9 


9. A 


10 


18 


4.9 


4^7 


4.8 


17 


4.0 


8.9 


14 


6.8 


6l0 


6.2 


15 


4.0 


5 4 


8.6 


2. 1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.9 


3.9 


4 3 


11 


5. 2 


S.2 


8.1 


2.6 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


2.4 


12 


17 


16 


12 


4.4 


4.8 


4.7 


8.6 


8.4 


3.7 


18 


5.7 


0.3 


19 


15 


5.8 


5.4 


5.0 


4.5 


4.8 


4.9 


10 


6.0 


15 


10 


18 


2.9 


4.0 


4.1 


2.9 


2.6 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.9 


11 


18 


8.8 


8.7 


8.4 


8.0 


2.9 


8.2 


2.8 


12 


14 


16 


17 


2.8 


2.6 


2.1 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8 


2.2 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


18 


10.1 


18.0 


9.6 


4.0 


2.9 


8.1 


3.0 


18 


6.4 


10 


18 


7.6 


a.6 


6.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4.9 


15 


6.1 


5.8 


15 


19 


10.8 


1L2 


8.8 


5.0 


4.2 


4.3 


14 


6.0 


0.0 


0.5 


18 


5.5 


5.8 


4.8 


4.8 


4.6 


4.5 


19 


6.2 


7.2 


7.7 


7.0 


9.0 




6.4 


5l1 


5.9 


5.2 


18 


6.5 


7.9 


9.0 


117 


5.9 


5.6 


4.9 


4.8 


6.1 


5.6 


5.4 


6.6 


7.8 


10.1 


IZO 


5.9 


6.1 


5.6 


4.4 


4.6 


7.2 


6.3 


17 


17 


15 


11 


4.0 


8.0 


8.1 


2.1 


2.1 


Zl 


Zl 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 


2.6 


4.7 


5.0 


4.2 


2.7 


2.7 


Z9 


Z4 


2.7 


18 


16 


17 


5.9 


6.7 


6.1 


8.8 


4.1 


4.5 


11 


16 


19 


18 


16 



» Preliminary (U-nionth) average. 

t Data for 1»60H)1 were published In the 1971 Manpower Report. 
s Comparable data not available. 

Notb: Data are based on payroll, unemployment Insurance, and other 



work force records and are not aflected by the deflnltlohal changes for meas- 
uring unemployment on a national basis which were adopted beginning i967. 

8ou%cx: State employment security agencies cooperating with the T7.6- 
Department of Labor. 
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Table D-»9. Insured Unemployment Understate, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servlcemen's Programs in 150 

Major Labor Areas: Annuol Averages, 1962-72^ 

[Thoussnds] 



Mi^or labor area 



Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Arisona: 

Phoenix 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock-North Uttle Hock 

California: 

Anaheim-Santa Ana-Qarden QroTe. 

Fre0no 

Angeles-Long Beach 

Sacramento 

San BernaixUno-RiTerside-Ontaflo.. 

San Diego 

San Frandsco-Oakland ^. 

San Jose 

Stockton 

Colorado: 

Denver. , 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Britain 

New Haven 

Stamford. 

Waterbury^ 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

District of Columbia: 

Wa"*hlngton. 

Footnotes at end of table. 



ff2» 


1971 


1970 


1060 


ld66 


1967 


1966 


1966 


1964 


1963 


1962 


16 


14 


15 


10 


14 


14 


15 


15 


17 


11 


16 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.8 


Zl 


L4 


L7 


L8 


1.9 


2.6 


18 


116 


114 


2.8 


15 


11 


19 


11 


14 


12 


15 


1. 1 


1.8 


L8 


.9 


.8 


.7 


.6 


.8 


.9 


L2 


1.4 


116 


20.0 


111 


9.6 


7.8 


11 


18 


118 


9l9 


15 


18 


17 


19 


14 


10 


10 


18 


11 


16 


19 


10 


18 


91.7 


127.8 


107.9 


69? 


eoLi 


715 


70.1 


912 


lOLl 


102.4 


87.8 


10.2 


10.8 


16 


8.0 


7.9 


17 


11 


17 


14 


12 


7.0 


12.1 


112 


mo 


17 


9.8 


1L3 


117 


1L5 


9.1 


16 


7.9 


116 


17.6 


116 


15 


18 


lai 


10.1 


112 


116 


13.8 


112 


418 


414 


37.2 


28.5 


27.9 


32.5 


30.6 


311 


319 


310 


317 


111 


119 


12.8 


9.0 


15 


11 


9.0 


ILl 


ILO 


16 


16 


11 


14 


12 


14 


11 


18 


17 


11 


12 


14 


18 


10 


16 


Z9 


1.9 


L9 


ZO 


2.5 


11 


16 


12 


14 


9l0 


11.8 


7.8 


19 


17 


Z8 


2.2 


14 


18 


18 


15 


1L8 


lis 


7.5 


18 


19 


1.0 


2.8 


16 


10 


11 


17 


2.8 


12 


Z6 


1.0 


L2 


.7 


.6 


1.4 


L6 


L6 


L6 


7.0 


18 


11 


10 


Z8 


Z5 


2.1 


Z4 


18 


13 


18 


Z6 


11 


1.9 


1.0 


.9 


.8 


.7 


LI 


L5 


1.7 


1.8 


19 


14 


12 


. 2.7 


Z8 


L7 


1.7 


2.0 


Z7 


10 


2.5 


11 


17 


10 


Z0 


Z6 


2.8 


2.5 


2.4 


18 


11 


18 


12.8 


12.0 


9.5 


19 


10 


10 


15 


11 


7.6 


7.2 


15 
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Table Insured Unemployment Under Stare, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servecemen*$ Programs in 130 
Major Labor Areos: Annual Averages, 1962-72*^ — Continued 



Major labor area 



Fiorlda: 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampft-8t. Pct«r«burg 

QeorKia: 

Atlanta 

AuRUsta 

Columbus 

Macon 

Savannah 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Davenport-Rock Island-Mollne 

Peoria... 

Rockford..^ 

Indiana: 

Evansvllle 

Fort Wayne 

Oary-Hammond-East Chicago 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terra Haute 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids..-. 

Dea Moines 

Kansas: 

Wichlte.. 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

I^oulsiana: 

Baton Rouge..... 

New Orleans 

Shreveport. 

Maine: 

Portland 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton 

Fall River 

liftw rence-Haverhlll 

lioweli 

New Bedford 

Sprlngfleld-Chlcopee-Holyoke 

Worcester. ^ 

Michigan: 

Battle Creek.... 

Detroit 

Flint 

Omnd Rapids 

Kalamatoo 

Lanslng-Ean lAnslng 

Muskegon-Muskegon Heights 

Sairlnaw. 

Minnesota: 

Duluth-Superlor 

Mlnneapoll8-8t. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jadcson 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Louis 

Nebraska: 

Omaha.. 

New Hampshire: 

Maneb ester 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City.... 

Jersey City 

Newark 

New Brunswick-Perth Amboy 

Paterson-CUfton-passalc 

Trenton..- 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New York: 

Albany-Schenectady -Troy 

Blnchamton 

Buffalo... 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse. , 

utlca-Rome. 

North Carolina: 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Oreensboro-Wlnston-Salem-Hlgh Point 

Footnotes at end of table. 



1972 * 


1971 


1970 


1959 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


a964 


1963 




1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


a8 


1.0 


0.9 


0 7 


1.0 


1 3 


Z 0 


Z2 


8.4 


10.9 


8.6 


6.3 


5.4 


5.0 


5.1 


5.8 


6,'4 


8.4 


laa 


3. 8 


6.0 


3.7 


2.6 


3.1 


3.2 


2.8 


3.4 


10 


5.1 


6.8 


S.2 


6.2 


6.9 


2. 6 


3.2 


3.9 


3.0 


3.6 


12 


4.9 


6.4 

.9 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


.7 


.6 


.7 


.5 


.6 


.8 


.9 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


.6 


. 7 


.6 


. 5 


.6 


.7 


1.1 


1.1 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.6 


.6 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.6 


. 8 


g 


.8 


.9 


.9 


.4 


.5 


.6 


.6 


. 7 


i! 0 


i.2 


L2 


9. 4 


8.7 


6.2 


Z7 


3.0 


4.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.9 


5.0 


6.0 


62.7 


66. 6 


43.8 


21.6 


24.8 


28. 6 


21. 6 


31.0 


4Z3 


6Z3 


49.6 


2.6. 


?.8 


3.1 


Z4 


Z2 


L2 


,8 


1.3 


1. 1 


1.3 


1.7 


2.8 


2. 3 


1. 7 


1.6 


1. 5 


1.3 


1. 2 


1.6 


1. 7 


Z3 


ZB 


1.9 


3.1 


Z7 


1.2 


.9 


1,0 


.5 


,9 


1. 1 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


.4 


.7 


.7 


.5 


7 


, 9 
Z4 


1.3 


1.3 


4.3 


6.1 


Z7 


1.6 


Z3 


ZD 


1.6 


Z4 


12 


6.2 


- 4.9 


7.0 


6.1 


Z4 


Z9 


Z6 


Zl 


Z7 


3.4 


4.0 


16 


1. 6 


Z6 


Z4 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


.7 


Z7 


3. 6 


2. 6 


2.2 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


.7 


.9 


.9 


.8 


1.0 


.8 


.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.0 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.3 


3 


.4 


.6 


1.3 


1.5 


1.0 


.9 


.7 


.7 


.5 


.7 


i! 0 


1. 1 


1.4 


. Zl 


6.4 


6.3 


Z3 


}.5 


1.3 


1.0 


Z2 


zo 


Z3 


Zl 


8.^ 


10.9 


4.6 




Z2 


3. 1 


Z7 


3. 6 


4.5 


6.2 


6.9 


1.8 


Zl 


Zl 


1.6 


1.0 


1.1 


.7 


,8 


1.2 


1.5 


1.7 




7. 6 


7.2 


6.9 


4. 6 


6.0 


3. 3 


4.4 


6.0 


6.2 


7.6 


2.6 


2,1 


1.8 


1,1 


1,0 


.8 


..9 


1.3 


1.6 


1,6 


1.8 


1. 1 


1.3 


.9 


.6 


. 6 


.6 


.8 


1,0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


20.0 


21.6 


14.6 


8.9 


9,7 


8.6 


8.1 


11,6 


117 


16.7 


20.0 


37.6 


30.6 


34.7 


2ai 


19.5 


20,6 


21.2 


26.2 


31. 0 


3L4 


29.6 


2.6 


3.1 


2.4 


1.4 


1,4 


1. 6 


1. 3 


1.7 


Z5 


3.0 


2,7 


8.1 


?.3 


3.6 


Z8 


Z4 


Z6 


za 


3,4 


6.0 


5.0 


4.9 


4.6 


6.7 


4.6 


3.6 


3,1 


3.3 


3. 1 


3.9 


4.7 


5.2 


4.0 


2.9 


4.0 


3.0 


1,9 


1.8 


2,3 


Zl 


Z8 


3.3 


3.4 


3.1 


3.6 


4.6 


4.8 


3.0 


Z7 


3, 1 


Z 7 


Z9 


3.7 


10 


3.3 


8.4 


9.9 


7,3 


4.8 


6.0 


4.8 


12 


5.6 


6.6 


7.6 


7.8 


4.6 


6. 6 


3.9 


Z8 


Z8 


Z9 


2.7 


.3.2 


4.2 


5.6 


4.6 


2.1 


2, 3 


Zl 


1.2 


1,2 


1, 1 


.7 


.8 


1 0 


1. 3 


1.4 


49.0 


63.0 


57. 0 


23.0 


24.6 


29 6 


19.8 


17* 1 


24! 1 


28.7 


39 6 


6.8 


6.0 


8.2 


Z7 


3.0 


4.3 


Z7 


1.8 


Z2 


Z4 


aio 


6.6 


7.3 


7.2 


3.9 


3.1 


3. 1 


Z 1 


1.8 


Z4 


Z6 


Z9 


1.8 


2,3 


zo 


.9 


1.0 


1.0 


.6 


.8 


.9 


L3 


1.2 


3.8 


?.2 


4.S 


1.3 


1.8 


1.6 


1.1 


.8 


l.fi 


1.9 


zo 


2.4 


2,8 


Z7 


1.2 


1.6 


1. 1 


. 6 


.7 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


.8 


1.0 


1, 6 


. 5 


. 6 


. 6 


1.0 


1.3 


2,6 


1.8 


1. 5 


1.2 


1 2 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.8 


Z 2 


ZO 


12.8 


16.8 


10. 6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.2 


4.7 


7.9 


10.7 


11. 4 


10.9 


.6 


.8 


.9 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.4 


.6 


.8 


1.2 


1.2 


9.1 


11.7 


7.1 


6. 7 


6.0 


6.9 


5.7 


6.4 


7.0 


8.8 


8.9 


21. 1 


2S. 6 


19t 7 


13.5 


13.6 


14.0 


12.3 


12. 1 


14.2 


17, 1 


20.6 


Z4 


2.9 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


1,8 


1.7 


Z3 


Z3 


Z6 


Z6 


1.0 


1.3 


.9 


,6 


.6 


.6 


.4 


1.0 


1.6 


1.9 


1.6 


a4 


3.6 


3.3 


Z6 


Z3 


Z3 


Z3 


Z8 


3.2 


a 6 


3.3 


13.6 


IS. 4 


IZO 


9.4 


9.1 


8.0 


6.8 


7.8 


9.6 


10.7 


9.8 


26.9 


29.2 


2Z3 


m2 


16.4 


17.3 


15.8 


17.9 


31.6 


23. 8. 


2Z2 


10.2 


11.4 


8.2 


5.9 


6,7 


5.6 


17 


5.6 


5.6 


7.1 


7.3 


20.8 


22.7 


17.9 


1Z4 


1Z2 


IZO 


a« 


las 


16.3 


16.6 


117 


Z7 


3.1 


Z3 


1.9 


ZO 


Z2 


zo 


Z3 


Z6 


3.0 


3.2 


2.2 


Z4 


Z4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


L9 


1.8 


1.7 


L9 


6.6 


6.2 


5.3 


3,6 


a6 


4.0 


10 


12 


6.7 


6.6 


6.4 


Z6 


4.2 


Z6 


L8 


L3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.7 


Z6 


Zl 


19.6 


24.3 


15.1 




9.3 


m4 


9.3 


11.1 


114 


18.2 


19.6 


16Z6 


171.7 


130.7 


9?! 3 


918 


1118 


134.8 


161.7 


167.8 


18Z3 


163,9 


7.8 


10.6 


7.6 


4.0 


3.8 


10 


3.7 


6.1 


3.6 


19 


19 


6.6 


6.8 


6.1 


3.2 


3.3 


13 


Z7 


3.7 


5.0 


6.6 


6.0 


6.4 


5.7 


4.1 


Z8 


2,9 


3.3 


Z8 


3.0 


16 


3.4 


13 


.6 


1.0 


LI 


.6 


.9 


.9 


.6 


.8 


LO 


L2 


L2 


1.3 


1.8 


L6 


.9 


.9 


1.0 


.8 


1.2 


1.4 


L7 


L8 


.5 


.8 


.7 


.6 


,7 


.7 


.6 


,9 


1.2 


L3 


L2 


2.3 1 


3.8 


3.0 


L7 


1.8 


1.9 


1,8 


Z3 


aa 


3.9 


8.7 
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Table D-9. Insured Unemployment Under State, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servicemen*s Programs in 150 
Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1962-72^ — Continued 







1971 




inert 




1^7 


1056 








1962 


Ohio: 


























3 8 


6.0 


3. 7 


2. 0 


1. 7 


2. 1 


1. 7 


2. 1 


3. 3 


4.2 






9 7 


4 0 


2. 9 




1 5 


1 6 


1 2 


I* 0 


Z 3 


0. y 


4. 8 


Oincinn&ti 


8. 0 


11. 8 


g! 7 


4. 6 


4.' 6 


5. 4 


A 0 


7 0 


7. 4 


8. 4 


9. 0 




It* 1 


18. 3 


13.8 


4*. 7 


6. 5 


8. 1 


0. z 


g^g 


IZ 6 


17 1 






3 5 


4. 6 


3. 8 


2, 1 


1. 7 


Z 4 


2. 3 


Z 8 


3 9 


4 2 




jDay ton 


i. 0 


8.0 


4.' 6 


1. 5 


L 8 


1. 8 


1. 6 


2. 3 


2. 9 


4. 2 




HBmilton-Mlddlctown 




2." 8 


1! 4 


1! 0 


1. 1 


L3 


. 9 


1. 3 


1 9 


Z6 


3. 0 


T ^ rn 1 n ! V ri ft 


1 6 


2 3 


1. 7 


g 


g 


1 3 


g 


g 


1. 5 


2. 0 


Z 4 


Steubenvule-Welrton W Va 


! 9 


. 9 


■ ! 8 


[ 7 


1! 0 


1! 1 


! 8 


! 8 


. 9 


1. 9 


Z 2 


Toledo 


4! 4 


6. 1 


6!o 


2! 0 


2! 1 


3! J 


2! 5 


2! 5 


3. 0 


4! 1 


6 1 


Youngs town -Warren 


4. 7 


6 


5.4 


1. 6 


3. 0 


3. 3 


2. 8 


3. 0 


3. 2 


5. 9 


9. 1 


























0 kluhoma City . 


0. 6 


3. 7 


2.5 


1.5 


1.9 


Z2 


2. 1 


Z6 


3.0 


3.0 


Z9 


Tulsa 


2, 7 


3. 9 


3. 1 


1. 7 


1. 7 


L 6 


I. 6 


Z 2 


Z 6 


3. 5 


3 2 


On?Koni 


























11. 4 


13. 8 


12, 6 


6. 2 


5. 8 


6. 9 


4. 9 


_ - 
0. 0 


7 2 


7. 6 


8 1 


Pennsylvanis i 






















Alien to wn-Bethlshom^-Kas ton 


5. 6 


6. 6 


Z7 


2. 8 


2. 7 


3. 4 


Z 5 


3. 1 


5. 0 


7. 4 


7. 1 


Al toona 


1. 8 


1. 6 


1. 0 


.' 9 


1. 0 


1! 2 


. 9 


. 9 


1. 5 


1. 8 


1. 9 


Frie 


2. 5 


2. 6 


1. 8 


1. 3 


1! 4 


1. 6 


1! 2 


1 8 


'2. 7 


3 Q 


0. / 


jjarrlsbufji 


2. 6 


2! 6 


1! 5 


1. 3 


li 6 


1. 6 


1. 5 


1! 9 


2. 4 


3. 4 


4.0 


Johnstown 


3' 9 


4. 1 


2! 5 


2. 4 


Z9 


2. 9 


2.1 


Z 7 


3. 4 


5. 0 


7. 1 


liEincastGr 


1. 8 


2. 2 


1. 1 


1. 0 


1. 2 


.9 


. 6 


^ 9 




2. 0 


1 7 


PhiladBlphia 


62! 2 


63. 2 


36! 2 


25. 3 


25. 3 


26.* 2 


23*4 


32! 1 


48. 6 


ss! 0 


56. 2 


Plttsbutigh 


28. 2 


27. 1 


16. 7 


11." 3 


13. 5 


14. 6 


11 9 


15. 7 


23. 2 


35. 4 


45. 7 


Re&dinf^ 


3. 1 


3 2 


1. 7 


1. 2 


1. 3 


1. 4 


1^2 


1! 8 


3! 1 


3! 9 


3 0 


fjcranton 


3! 9 




3.4 


3'. 3 


3. 1 


2. 9 


Z 9 


3 '. 5 


4. 5 


D. W 


6 7 


Wilkes-Barre-Hasleton 


10! 2 


7 0 


4!6 


4.' 8 


4. 7 


5. 0 


4. 9 


6.' 3 


6. 6 


8. 6 


8 6 


York 


2! 4 


2 9 


1. 6 


1. 3 


1. 2 


1. 4 


1. 2 


1. 6 


2. 1 


3. 3 


3! 4 


'Plinrfn Rim* 
























Mayaguot 


2. 2 


2. 2 


2.0 


1.8 


1. 4 


1. 1 


1.0 


1. 2 


L 0 


.6 


. 8 


PonCG 


3. 0 




2,0 


2. li 


1. 8 


■ 1. 6 


1. 4 


1. 7 


1. 3 




1! 0 


Ran Timn 


8. 6 


7 3 


5.7 


4, 4 


3. 9 


3. 9 


3. 9 


3! 7 


3. 2 


2.1 


3. 3 


Rhodo Islandi 
























T'rnv tHonf>0-Warurii*1r.1^aivfiir*1rPf 


14. 8 


18. 0 


14. 2 


9, 2 


8. 7 


0. 0 


7. 5 


8. 8 


11. 7 


13. 9 


IZ 1 


OUUlli VjalUlllla* 
























n h <i rl tn n 


1.3 


1. 8 


1. 2 


. 8 


. 8 


. 9 


7 


. 8 


. 8 


1. 0 


1. 0 




1. 0 


2. 1 


l!fl 


1! 0 


1! 1 


1! 6 


. 8 


1! 3 


1! 8 


1! 5 


1. 2 


Ton npssoo* 












1. 3 


1 7 


1. 8 


1. 2 


1. 4 


1. 4 


1. 0 


1. 3 


1. 7 


2. 5 


3. 1 


^ M 1 ^ 


1. 6 


2.3 


1. 6 


2.0 


1. 7 


L 7 


1. 4 


1. 4 


Z 1 


2. 6 


3.2 


Memphis 


2.6 


3. 6 


2.9 


2. 9 


2. 9 


3. 1 


Z 4 


2. 7 


Z9 


3.7 


4. 2 


Nashvi-i') 


2. 1 


2. 8 


2. 2 


1." 9 


2. 0 


2. 7 


1. 9 


1. 9 


Z 4 


2! 2 


Z 7 




























, 6 




,4 


_ 2 


, 2 


. 3 


, 4 


. 5 


. 6 


.7 


. 6 


Tlpoii nnnn f.T'firf Arthitr 


2. 7 


Z 7 


2,0 


1. 6 


1! 6 


1! 6 


1* 2 


1! 9 


Z 6 


Z9 


3! 1 




1. 0 


.8 


.8 


-7 


!6 


^7 


!7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


Dallas 


4.0 


7.3 


6.2 


1.5 


1.7 


Z6 


3.1 


4.8 


5.7 


6.1 


5.7 




1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


l.g 


Zl 


Z2 


Z3 


Fort Worth 


3.9 


6.7 


2.8 


.9 


.8 


1.1 


11.4 


Z8 


Z6 


3.3 


3.6 




6.8 


6.6 


3.5 


2.2 


Zl 


2. 6 


3.2 


4.6 


6.1 


7.8 


6.^ 




1.6 


2.3 


2.1 


1.6 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 


Z6 


3.0 


3.3 


Z7 


Uial.: 
























Salt Lake City 


4.3 


3.8 


3.7 


3,3 


3.4 


3.6 


Z7 


3.7 


3.5 


3.0 


Z3 


Virginia: 


























. 6 


,9 


1,2 


.7 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.6 


.6 


.6 
1.6 


.6 


Norfolk- Virginia Beach-Portsmouth. . . 


1. 1 


1.6 


1,4 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1. 2 


1. 6 


1.4 


Richmond 


.•J 


1.1 


.6 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.9 


1.0 


.9 


Roanoke 


.4 


.6 


.4 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.4 


.4 


. 6 


.6 


.6 


W&shineton: 


























28.2 


40.7 


37.3 


1Z3 


7.8 


7.9 


6.7 


IZO 


17. 7 


16.1 


11.9 


Spokane 


4.3 


6.0 


■4.0 


2.3 


Z4 


2.7 


Z2 


Z6 


3.1 


3.6 


4.0 




6.6 


7.2 


6. ^ 


2.9 


2.3 


2.2 


ZO 


Z8 


3.4 


3.3 


Z9 


West Virginia: 


























1.6 


1.6 


1,4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


L7 


Z2 


Zl 




2.8 


2.9 


2.2 


1,8 


Zl 


1.9 


1.4 


1.8 


Z3 


Z6 


3.1 


Wheeling 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.7 


Z5 


Z6 


Wisconsin: 
























Kenosha 


ia3 


1.2 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


2.0 


1.8 


.7 


1.0 


.4 


.7 




21.0 


1.4 


1.0 


.7 


.6 


.7 


.6 


.7 


. 8 


.9 


.8 




109.6 


13.2 


lai 


5.3 


6.6 


6.9 


4.2 


6,4 


7.8 


8.9 


8.8 




21.8 


1.8 


1.4 


.9 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


.8 


.9 


.8 


1.1 



p Preliminary (11 -month) average. Note: Comparability between years for a given area or for the same year 

* Data for 1960-61 were published In thfi J97i Manpotcer Report. among areas is affected by changes or differences in statutory or administra- 

tive factors. 



Source: State employment security agencies cooperating with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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Table D-10. Insured Unemployment Ra^^s Understate, Federal Employee, ond Ex*Servicemen*s Programs 
in 150 Major lobor Areas: Annual Averages, 1962-72 ^ 

[Insured anemployment as percent of averBge covered employment] 



Major labor area 



Altabama: 

BInninghanu 

MohUe 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Arkansas: 

Little Kock-North Little Rock 

California: 

Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove. 

Fresno.. - 

Los Angeles-l>ong Beach 

BfKpa^nto 

San Bemardino-RIverside^ntarlo.. 

San Diego 

San Francisco-Oakland 

San Jose 

Stockton 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Britain — , 

New Haven, 

Stamford 

Waterhury 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

District of Colurohia: 

Washington- 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa-8t. Petershurg- 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Augusta 

Columhus 

Macon. - 

Savannah-.-...---. — 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu. 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Indiana: 

EvanaviUe 

Fort W*>yne 

Gary 'Hammond-East Chicago 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend 

Terre Haute ^ 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids 

Dea Moines. ^ 

Kansas: 

Wichita 

Kentucky; 

Louisville - 

Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Maine: 

Portland 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton 

FaU River 

Lawrence-Haverhill 

Lowell 

New Bedford. 

Springfield'Chicopee-Holyoke 

Worcester 

Footnotea at end of tahle. 



)72» 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1963 


1964 


1963 


1962 


4. X 


4.0 


3.1 


1,7 


2. 2 


2.2 




L9 


L9 


2. 2 


3.0 


4. 1 


3.1 


3.1 


2.8 


1,8 


2.0 


2.3 


L9 


2.1 


3.0 


3.3 


4.5 


2.2 


2.8 


4.1 


L2 


L6 


2.5 


L9 


3.3 


3.1 


3.2 


3.5 


LI 


1.5 


LO 


.9 


. 8 


.8 


.7 


L2 


L3 


L8 


2.3 


4.1 


6.7 


4.2 


2.7 


2.4 


3.0 


3.0 


4.2 


4.1 


3.9 


3.5 


6.3 


6.7 


6^7 


6.5 


7.5 


6t7 


& 1 


&9 


7.6 


8.2 


8.9 


4.0 


6.3 


4.6 


3. 0 


2.7 


3.2 


3.1 


4.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.1 


6.6 


6.0 


6l2 


5.6 


6.6 


5.7 


5.3 


do 


5.5 


5.4 


6l6 


5.7 


6.6 


4.8 


4.0 


4.3 


5.6 


5.3 


6.4 


5.8 


5.8 


5.3 


5.7 


6.7 


4.7 


2.7 


2.9 


4.0 


4.5 


6. 4 


6. 4 


6. 3 


7. 0 


8.6 


4.7 


3.9 


2.7 


4.2 


3.5 


3.3 


4.5 


4.0 


4.3 


4.*1 


4.3 


5. 2 


4.6 


2.9 


2.9 


3.4 


3.3 


5. 1 


5. 1 


4.7 


4. 6 


8wl 


8.4 


8.9 


7.4 


8.3 


8.3 


6.5 


7.7 


8.2 


8.6 


9.7 


.8 


1.0 


.8 


.6 


.6 


LO 


.9 


L6 


L7 


2.3 


2.1 


6. 4 


8.6 


5.4 


.2.8 


2. 7 


2.1 


L7 


3. 0 


3 7 


3.8 


4. 0 


3.7 


6.0 


3.0 


L7 


L6 


LO 


.8 


L5 


2!2 


2.3 


2.2 


6.6 


10.7 


6.4 


3.5 


3.0 


L8 


L5 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


4.2 


4.6 


6.1 


4.0 


• 2.4 


2.3 


2.0 


L8 


2.2 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.3 


4.2 


2.6 


1,4 


L4 


L4 


1.2 


2.1 


2.9 


3.0 


2.6 


6.6 


9.4 


7.6 


3.7 


4. 0 


2.4 


2.5 


3.4 


4.6 


4.9 


4.1 


2. 7 


3.2 


2.7 


1.7 


L7 


L9 


1. 9 


1.9 


2.6 


2. 7 


3. 8 


t.2 


1.2 


.9 


.6 


.6 


.7 


.6 


L2 


L5 


.9 


L8 


.7 


1.0 


.9 


.6 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.9 


L2 


L9 


2.1 


L9 


2.9 


2. 2 


L4 


L6 


2.0 


2.3 


2-5 


2.5 


3.4 


4. 3 


t4 


ZO 


1.6 


1,2 


L5 


L6 


L5 


L9 


2.4 


3!3 


3.7 


t2 


1.3 


L3 


2.4 


.7 


.9 


.6 


LO 


L3 


L6 


L8 


2.2 


2.6 


2. 1 


3.4 


.9 


L2 


.8 


LI 


L7 


2.0 


2.1 


2.C 


1.9 


2.0 


3.7 


1. 1 


LI 


LO 


L4 


L9 


3.0 


3.0 


1,8 


1. 8 


1,8 


2.9 


LO 


.7 


.7 


L2 


1 7 


2. 5 


2. 7 


17 


L9 


1.9 


3.3 


LO 


L2 


L2 


L8 


2!5 


2.9 


3.2 


3.S 


3.3 


2.8 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 


L9 


2.2 


2.4 


3.4 


3.4 


2.3 


2.6 


1,8 


.9 


LI 


L2 


LO 


L5 


2.1 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.9 




2.0 


2. 1 


LO 


.8 


L4 


L5 


L8 


2.4 


2.8 


2.2 


1.7 


1.3 


L3 


L4 


1.1 


L7 


2.1 


2.9 


3.6 


2.1 


3.6 


2.9 


1.2 


LO 


LI 


.6 


L2 


L6 


2.4 


2.6 


2.2 


Z4 


2.4 


L4 


L6 


L7 


L3 


L8 


2.0 


2.4 


3.0 


1.1 


1.7 


1.6 


.6 


.8 


.7 


.5 


.8 


L2 


L8 


L8 


2.6 


?.4 


1,5 


.9 


L3 


LI 


.9 


L4 


L5 


2.7 


4.0 


1. 6 


2. 2 


1, 9 


. 7 


. 9 


. 8 


. 7 


L 0 


L 4 


L 7 


L 9 


2.2 


3.7 


3.2 


Ld 


t3 


L4 


LO 


2.0 


5.6 


3.7 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


3.2 


L6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.3 


3.2 


3.0 


3.4 


4.2 


2.3 


2.8 


1,9 


.6 


.6 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.6 


.9 


L2 


1.3 


1.6 


LI 


.8 


.7 


.8 


.6 


.9 


L2 


L4 


L8 


1.9 


5.1 


5.7 


L9 


L2 


LO 


.8 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 


2.2 


3.2 


4.3 


L8 


.9 


LO 


L3 


L2 


L7 


2.2 


2.7 


3.1 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.6 


L3 


2.0 


LI 


L8 


2.3 


2.9 


3.6 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


1.9 


L7 


L7 


L2 


L7 


2.1 


2.7 


8.6 


2.R 


3.0 


2.7 


L4 


L5 


1,2 


L5 


2.3 


2.7 


2.8 


3.4 


2.2 


2.6 


L8 


La 


L2 


L2 


L7 


2.3 


2.9 


3.5 


3.2 


8.3 


3.8 


2.5 


L6 


L7 


L5 


L5 


2.2 


2.8 


3.3 


4.0 


8.8 


4.0 


3.5 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2. 5* 


J.8 


3.6 


3.6 


3.4 


5.5 


7.0 


5.3 


3.3 


3.2 


3.G 




4.4 


6.6 


8.2 


7.4 


7.1 


7.9 


8.1 


6.2 


5.6 


6.4 


6 ^ 


8.4 


1L8 


1L6 


1L2 


6.5 


7.9 


6l0 


4.6 


4.1 


4.6 


4.3 


5.4 


a5 


7.1 


5.6 


6l4 


8.7 


6l5 


4.1 


3,9 


5.3 


4.9 


7.1 


&3 


8.4 


7.6 


6l9 


8.6 


8.7 


5.5 


6.1 


6l1 


5.3 


6.1 


7.6 


8.1 


6l9 


5.6 


6.4 


4.6 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2.7 


3.7 


4.5 


6.5 


5.4 


4.4 


5.2 


3.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


3.3 


4.4 


5.fi> 


4.6 



ERIC 
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TqW© D-10. Insured Unemploymenr Rates Under Sfate, Federal Employee, and Ex*Servicemen's Programs 
in 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1962-72 Continued 



Major labor area 



Michigan: 

Battle Crwk 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing-East Lansing 

Maakegon-Binskegon Helgbts 

Baglnaw 

Minnesota: 

Dulntb-Snperlor 

Mlnneapolls-St. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. , 

St. Ixmis 

Nebraska: 

Omaba . 

New Hampshire: 

Manchester 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City-. 

Jersey City. 

Newark 

New Bmnswick'Ferth Amboy 

Faterson-Clifton-Fassalc 

Trenton 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New York: 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

Biruhamton. 

Buffalo 

New York.-,. 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utlca-Rome 

North Carolina: 

Asbvllle 

Charlotte 

Durhaxn. 

Ore«>nsboro-Winston-Saleni-Hlgh Point. 
Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton..-. 

Cincinnati 

Clevelvid ^ 

Columbus 

Dayton.- 

HamlUon-Middletown. 

Loraln-Elyrla 

Steubenvllle-Wetrton. W. va.. 

Toledo .V..... 

Youogstown>Warren 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa. 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown^Bethlehem-Eastcn 

Altoona 

Erie 

Harrisburg..., 

Johnstown. 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scran t(m 

Wilkes-Barre>Hazleton 

York 

Puert<» Rico: 

Mb;< let 

P<y>/. ' 

Sail : : 

Rho<' ^ ';id: 

Pro^ci«nce*Warwick-Pawtncket. . 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

KhoxviUe 

Memphis 

NashvlUe 



1972 » 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


4.3 


4.9 


4.6 


2. 4 


2. 7 


2. 3 


a.9 


6.0 


4.4 


L8 


2.0 


2.4 


4.1 


3.6 


&0 


2.0 


2.3 


3.4 


3.1 


4.5 


4.4 


L9 


2.0 


2.1 


3.0 


4.0 


3.6 


L6 


L7 


L7 


3.4 


3.2 


4.9 


L 9 


2. 3 


2. 0 


S.6 


& 5 


6. 0 


2. 7 


«. o 


2. 5 


2.3 


3.1 


3. 2 


1> 6 


L 7 


2. 6 


&8 


4.7 


3.9 


2.9 


3. 0 


3. 2 


1 9 


2.5 


1. 7 


_ 5 






.9 


1.3 


1.4 


.8 


L8 


L8 


2.4 


3.3 


2. 2 


L 8 


2. 1 


2. 3 


3.2 


3.8 


3.3 


2. 2 


L 9 


2. 0 


3.6 


1,9 


1.3 


.9 


L2 


L3 


2.6 


3.8 


2. 2 


L6 


L 2 


I. o 


6.4 


7.6 


7.0 


6,6 


4.7 


4. 8 


&3 


7.3 


6. 7 


4.6 


4. 2 


3. 7 


4.1 


4.6 


3. 6 


2.8 


«>. / 


2. 8 


4.2 


6.4 


3.9 


3. 1 


2.9 


3. 0 


4.6 


6.4 


4.4 


3. 2 


3. 1 


3. 2 


2.7 


3.6 


£ 7 


2.3 


2.3 


2. 7 


2.4 


3.0 


10 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 


2.7 


2.8 


2.4 


L6 


L6 


L 7 


3.0 


6.0 


2.9 


2.0 


L6 


L6 


4.7 


&1 


3.7 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


4.0 


4.3 


3.2 


2.1 


2.4 


3.0 


2.6 


3.7 


2.6 


L3 


1.3 


L3 


3.3 


3k8 


3.4 


L7 


L8 


2. 4 


6.0 


6.3 


4.6 


2.6 


2.8 


3. 2 


1.2 


2.4 


2.6 


L4 


2. 2 


2. 1 


.7 


L2 


1. 1 


.6 


. 7 


1. 1 


_g 


L7 


1.7 


L4 


L 8 


L 9 


lio 


1.7 


1*4 


.8 


. 8 


L 0 


2. 0 


2.6 


1.9 


.9 


. 7 


I I 


2.5 


3.6 


Z5 


.9 


1. 3 


L 6 


2.1 


8.0 


1 7 


LO 


L 2 


\ 4 


2.2 


2.8 


2.0 


.7 


.8 


L3 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


.7 


.6 


LO 


1.7 


3.4 


1.8 


.6 


.8 


7 


4. 1 


6.S 


2^7 


L8 




Z3 


2.4 


3.7 


2.6 


L3 


L4 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


1.6 


L3 


L7 


2.2 


2.4 


2.7 


2.6 


LO 


L2 


L8 


2.9 


4.0 


3.3 


LO 


L8 


2.2 


2.0 < 


2.2 


1.6 


LO 


1.4 


L6 


2.0 


2.9 


2.3 


L2 


L3 


L3 


3.5 


4.6 


4.2 


2.0 


2.0 


2. 2 


2.9 


3.6 


1.4 


L6 


L4 


L9 


4.9 


4.4 


2.9 


2.4 


2.8 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


2.2 


L6 


1.7 


2.2 


1.8 


2.1 


1.3 


LI 


1.4 


L3 


5.7 


&6 


4.0 


3.6 


4.3 


4.6 


1.6 


2.1 


1.1 


.9 


LI 


.8 


3.6 


2.9 


2.6 


L8 


L8 


L9 


3.9 


3.9 


2.4 


L6 


L9 


2.1 


2.8 


3.0 


1.6 


LO 


L2 


L2 


5.1 


6.9 


4.7 


4.0 


4.1 


3.9 


0.1 


6.6 


4.3 


3.9 


4.2 


4.7 


2.0 


2.6 


1.4 


L2 


LI 


L3 


10.0 


11.3 


10.9 


10.9 


.3 


.3 


9.1 


9.2 


6.9 


8.0 


.4 


.3 


3.7 


9.1 


2.6 


2.0 


.9 


.9 


4.4 


6.8 


4.7 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


2 A 


3.4 


2.2 


1.4 


L4 


L6 


1.0 


2.1 


1.6 


1.1 


L2 


L6 


1.2 


1.8 


1.8 


1.1 


L4 


L7 


2.3 


2.2 


1.6 


L6 


L9 


2.1 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.0 


L2 


L4 


1.2 


1.7 


1.3 


.8 


LO 


L3 



1986 



L6 
2.4 
2.2 
L6 
L3 
L6 
1.3 
LO 

2.6 

.9 

L6 

2.2 
L8 

L3 

LO 

6.6 
3.2 
2.6 
2.6 
3.0 
2.4 

2.1 

L9 
L6 
2.7 
3.6 
L4 
Ld 
2.6 

L6 
.7 
2.0 
LO 

.9 
LI 
L3 
LO 
.9 
.7 
L7 
L3 
L6 
L6 
L7 

L6 
L3 

L7 

L4 
2.6 
L6 
L2 
3.4 
.6 
L7 
L7 
L2 
4.2 
4.9 
LI 

.3 
.3 
.7 

2.6 

L4 
.9 

L6 
L8 
LI 
.9 



1965 



ZO 
L6 
L5 
L3 
L7 
LI 
L9 
.9 

3.8 
L6 

L6 

2.3 
2.0 

L9 

2.6 

&1 
4.0 
3.2 
3.4 
3.7 
2.9 

2.8 

2.2 
2.1 

ai 

4.0 
3.1 
2.3 
4.0 

2.1 
LO 
2.8 
L6 

L3 
L6 
2.1 
L6 
L3 
LI 
2.8 
L7 
L6 
L6 
2.1 

L9 
2.0 

2.4 

L9 
3.1 
2.6 
L9 
4.6 
LO 
2.6 
2.4 
L9 
6.5 
6.6 
L7 

.3 
.4 



3.2 

L9 
L6 

L7 
1.7 
L7 
L4 



1904 



2.7 
2.4 
2.0 
2.3 
2.1 
2.3 
3.4 
L3 

6.0 
2.0 



2.7 
2.6 

L9 

4.2 

8.1 
4.7 
3.9 
4.2 
4.9 
3.3 



3.1 
2.6 
3.7 
4.3 
L7 
3.2 
6.6 

3.0 
L4 

3.9 

2.1 

2.2 
2.6 
2.4 
2.2 
L9 
L6 
4.0 
3.0 
L9 
2.3 
2.5 

2.3 
2.3 

3 1 

3.1 
4.9 
3.9 
2.6 
6.9 
L9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.3 
7.0 
7.4 
2.7 

.3 
.4 



4.3 

Zl 
2.3 

Z2 
Z8 
L9 
ZO 



1963 



0.4 
3.0 
Z2 
Z6 
Z9 
3.2 
3.1 
Z2 

&3 
Z3 



3.1 
3.0 

Z3 

6.3 

8.9 
6.2 
4.3 
4.7 
4.9 
3.9 



3.6 
3.6 
6.0 
4.4 
Z4 
3.6 
6.6 

8.6 
L7 
4.6 
Z4 

Z& 
4.3 
Z6 
3.0 
Zl 
Z2 
6.6 
4.0 
4.2 
3.2 
4.6 

Z6 
3.2 

3.3 

4.6 
&1 
6.3 
3.6 
8.7 
Z4 
4.6 
6.6 
4.2 
9.2 
9.3 
4.4 

.2 
.3 
.7 

6.1 

Z9 
Z2 

3.4 
Z8 
Z6 
Zl 



1962 



4.1 
4.1 
Zfi 
3.0 

zs 

3.3 
3.3 
Z9 

6.1 
Z3 

Z6 

33 

3.7 

Z3 

4.2 

8.2 
4.8 
4.1 
4.8 
4.6 
4.3 

31 

36 
3.0 
6.4 
4.6 
Z4 
33 
4.9 

36 
LO 
4.1 
2-4 

Z8 
6.2 
Z8 
37 
Zl 
Z5 
&3 
4.7 
4.6 
4.1 
7.1 

Z6 
30 

3 7 

4.3 
&2 
6.6 
4.3 
IZl 
Zl 
4.4 
7.1 
33 
8.8 
9.6 
4.6 

.2 
.3 
.0 

4.6 

ZD 
LO 

4.1 
30 
3.0 
Z6 



Footnotes at end ot table. 
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Tobfe D-10. Insured Unemployin«ir Rottts Under Sloto, Federal Employee, and Ex-Servicemen*s Programs 
in 150 Mojor Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1962-72' — Cdnffinued 



Ms]ar labor am 


1972' 


1971 


1970 


1909 


1968 


1967 


190o 


19D9 


1904 




1962 


Texas: 


a? 


Ql6 


0.7 


0.2 


Ql3 


Ol 6 




L 3 


L 6 


L 8 


L 6 


Beamnont-POTt Arthur 


a.1 


3. 1 


ZZ 


2.9 


L 8 


L 8 


L 3 


^ 0 


3. 4 


3. 6 


3.9 


Corpus Chtistl - - 


L6 


L4 


L4 


2.2 


.9 


L2 


L2 


Zl 


Z8 


3.1 


3.2 




.8 


L2 


.9 


.2 


.3 


.6 




L3 


L6 


L7 


L7 




1.8 


2.1 


ZO 


L3 


L7 


L7 


L9 


3.0 


4.0 


3.9 


3.8 




.2 


2.8 


L3 


.4 


.4 


-6 




Lfi 


zc 


Z3 


Z4 




.7 


.9 
L6 

4.2 


.5 
L4 

Z6 


.4 

.8 

Z3 


.4 
.6 

Z6 


.6 
.8 

2.7 


'.7 
LO 

Zl 


L2 
ZO 

3L4 


L« 
Z6 

Z8 


Zl 
Z9 

Z4 


L8 
Z6 

L9 


Utah: 

8elt Lake aty 


LO 
Z9 


^?Stroort New^-Hampton-. 


.9 


L6 


ZO 


.9 


.8 


LO 


.9 


LO 


L2 


L3 


L3 


NatfoOc-VirKinia Beftcb-Portsmootfa. 


.9 
.5 


LJ 

.7 


t2 
.4 


.9 
.2 


.8 
.3 


L2 
L2 


.9 

.2 


L2 
.4 


L6 

.6 


L8 

.7 


L6 




.fi 


to 


.e 


.3 


.3 


.6 


.7 


.8 


L3 


L4 


t3 


WaaUsgton: 


«.a 


a.1 


8.4 


2.8 


LQ 


L7 


L7 


3.8 


5.4 


4.9 


3.6 










3.8 


3.5 


4.1 


3.6 


4.6 


S.7 


6.3 


7.1 




7.7 


8.7 


8.4 


3.8 


Z8 


Z8 


Z9 


4.6 


5.8 


6.8 


6.3 


WestVhsiiila: 


2.7 


2.6 


Z4 


ZO 


L8 


Lfi 


L7 


Z3 


Z9 


3.7 


3.7 


HantlngtoQ-AshlandL 


4.6 


4.8 


a.7 


2.9 


4.4 


2.8 


Z3 


3.2 


4.2 


4.8 


6.0 




J.7 


a.4 


z% 


Z9 


3.8 


3.6 


3.1 


4.2 


4.3 


«.l 


6.9 


Wisconsin: 


}.2 


4.2 


Z7 


Z2 


3.2 


3.7 


4.0 


16 


3.2 


L2 


Z6 




Z7 


1.9 


L4 


.7 


.7 


.9 


.9 


LS 


L6 


L9 


L8 




Z2 


2.9 


2.2 


LO 


LI 


L2 


.9 


L8 


ZO 


Z4 


Z4 




S.1 


4.8 


3.3 


L3 


Z4 


Z4 


Z3 


Zl 


Z4 


Z3 


3.2 

























» Preliminary (ll-montb) averase. among areas to affected by changes or differences In stotutory or admlnistra- 

I Data for 1960-61 were pabUshed In the mi Manpower Rtport. tlve lactors. 

* Not araUable. BotJECE: Stote emplorment security agemdes cooperating with the U.S. 

NoTK: ComparablUty between years for a given area cr for the same year Department of Labor. 
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Table Total Population, 1950 to 1970, ond Revised ProjecHons by Selected Fertility AssumpHons ond 

Age, 1980 mnd 1990^ 

INuabers in thousands] 



Total. 

Under 16 years 

l"ud<»r 5 years... 
5 to 15 years 

16 years and over.. 

16 to I'i years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to €4 years 

6a years and over. 



Total.. 



Under 5 years 

5 to 15 years 

16 years and over.. 



Under 5 years 

5 to 15 years 

16 years and over.. 



Actual 



Projected 



Number change 



Percent change 



1960 I 1970 



19M 



i 1900 ; 1950-«) i 1960-70 , 1970-W) 1980-W ' 1950^ 19(50-70 llCO -80 1980-90 
Scries E— Intonnediate fertility pa-ojectioms = 



15:i,271 I 

43.131 
16.410 
26.721 
109. 141 
8.542 
11.6R0 I 
24,036 
21,637 
17.453 ; 
13.396 : 
12 



1 

1 lt*0.6S4 ; 


204,879 


224, 132 


246,639 


28.413 


24, 195 


19.253 


22.507 




61.894 


56,795 


63.560 


15.737 


3.026 


-5.099 


6.765 


20.364 i 


17,167 


18,566 


30. .531 


3.954 


-3. 197 


1.399 ; 


1.965 


i 38.50% 


44.727 


38.229 


43.029 


11.783 


6.223 


-6,498 i 


4.800 


1 1:11.814 1 


342. 982 


167,339 


183.080 


12,673 


21.168 


24,357 ; 


15.741 


' 10.698 i 


15.252 


16,396 


13.822 


2.156 


4.564 


1.134 


-2,574 


1 11.116 1 


17.192 


21,067 


17.823 


-564 


6.076 


3.875 i 


-3.2*4 


22,911 : 


25.257 


39.962 


41.791 


-1.125 


2.346 


11.705 : 


4.829 


■■ 24,223 


23,156 


23.370 


36.902 


2.586 


-1.067 


2.214 : 


11.532 


1 201581 ■ 


23.287 


22,406 


24,617 


3.128 


2.706 


-881 ; 


2.211 


: 15.627 i 


18,651 


21.083 


5a 357 


2.231 


3.024 


2,432 




1 16.658 i 

! I 


20.177 


24,051 


27.768 


4.261 


3.519 


3.874 j 


3,717 



18.7 


13.4 ; 


9.4 


10.0 


36. .S 1 


5.1 1 


-8.2 


11.9 


24.1 ; 


-15.7 1 


8.1 


10.6 


44.1 : 


16,2 I 


-14.5 


12.6 


1\6 i 


17.4 1 


17.0 


9, 4 


2S.2 : 


42.7 ! 


7.4 


-15.7 


-4.8 : 


.54.7 1 


22.5 


-15.4 


-4.7 


10.2 ! 


46.3 


13.1 


12.0 ! 


-4,4 i 


9.6 


45.5 


17. 9 : 


13.1 ' 


-3.8 


9.9 


16, V i 


19.4 


13.0 


-3.4 


34.4 


21.1 1 


19.2 


1.5.5 



Series C— Hif^i fertility projiections 2 



204,879 

17, 167 
44,727 
142.982 



230,955 

23,449 
40.167 
167.339 



266.238 

27.14^ 
54.848 1 
184,241 



26, 076 

6.282 
-4.560 
24.357 



35.283 . 

3,700 1. 
14,681 L 
18,902 . 



12.7 


15.3 


36.6 


15.8 


-10.2 


36.5 


17.0 


10.1 



Series F— Low fertility projections > 



Total 204,879 221,848 239,084 



17, 167 
44,727 
142.982 



16.824 
37.685 
167,339 



17. 752 
38.568 
182. 764 



16.969 17.236 



-343 
-7.042 
24.357 



928 
883 
15,425 



8.3 


7.8 


-2.0 


5.5 


-15.7 


2.3 


17.0 


9.2 



» I)au relate to July 1 and include the Armed Forces abroad. Alasfca, and 
IlavaU. 

» Series E fertility prelections assume 2.1 children per woman durine life- 
time for women beginning their childbearinsr after July 1. 1971; Series C. 2-8; 
Series F, 1.8. For further details, see Source. No. 493. 



SOURCE: Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census Current 
Population Reports. Series P-25: for IMO data. No. 311: for i960. No. 314: 
for 1970. No. 490; and for 1980 and 1990. No. 4U3. 
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Toble E->2. Total Population, Totol Lobor Forco, and Labor Force Porticipation Rotos, by Sox and Ago, 

1960 to 1990 

[NnEolwn In thoQSBDdf ] 



Sex and age 



Both &xxss 
10 years and over 

16 ymn and orer 

16 Co is ymn , 

20 to 24 years 

25 toMyean... 

SSto44yean 

4& to M yean 

« to 64 yaars 

.55 to 59 yean 

60 to 64 yean 

65 ye*» and ow 

65 to 60 yean 

70 yean and over 

FXKAU 

16 years and orer 

16 to Ifl yean 

20 to24 yean... 

25 to 34 yean 

S5 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 yean 

55to64yean 

55 to 59 yean 

60 to 64 yean.. 

65 yean and over 

65 to 00 yean 

70 yean and over 



Total populatUm* Jnly 1 



Aetoal 



1960 1970 



121,817 



50,420 
5.3B6 
5,55S 
11,347 
11,878 
10, 148 
7,564 
4,144 
8,420 
7,580 
2,941 
4.500 



62,807 
5,275 
5,547 
11,005 
12,848 
10,488 
8.070 
4.821 
8,740 
0,115 
8,847 
5,768 



142,806 



68, «a 

7«610 
8,668 
12.601 
11,808 
11,288 
8,742 
4,794 
8,948 
8,805 
8,180 
5,256 



78,725 
7,482 
8. SOS 

12, 7a 

11.741 
12,106 
0,78a 
5,257 
4.500 
11,488 
8,780 
7,668 



Pra}ectod 



1980 1985 



167,880 



80.261 
8.880 
10,606 
18,521 
12.488 
201 781 
0,770 
5,268 
4.5U 
0,710 
8,688 

o,on 



87,078 
a. 057 
10.401 
18,442 
12.900 
11,025 
11,807 
5,966 
5,8U 
14,8a 
4,505 
9,748 



175.722 



84,285 
7,141 
10,806 
20,540 
15, 4C^ 
10.680 
91,874 
5,129 
4.745 
10.886 
8,852 
0,584 



01,487 
0,910 
10,040 
20,801 
15,741 
11,407 
11,492 
5,804 
5,088 
15,587 
4.042 
lQ,i5e5 



1900 



181,079 



87,9U 
7.045 
9,021 
21,040 
18,878 
11.922 
9,424 
4.787 
4.687 
11,081 
4.065 
7.016 



95,168 
6,777 
8,801 
20,750 
18,524 
12,605 

laoM 

5,896 
5.588 

16.687 
5,207 

11.4?0 



Total hSw force, annual aTcngea 



Actual 



1960 1970 



72,104 



48,988 
8,102 
4.989 

10,940 
11^454 
9.208 
6.445 
8,727 
2,718 
2,425 
1.848 
1.077 



28.171 
2.061 
2.558 
4.159 
5.825 
5.150 
2.964 
1.808 
1.161 
954 
579 
875 



85.908 



54.841 
4.885 
7.878 
11,974 
10.818 
10.4S7 
7.127 
4,221 
2,906 
2.164 
1,278 



81.560 
8.250 
4.808 
5.704 
5.071 
6.588 
4.158 
2.547 
1.008 
1.058 
044 
412 



Projected 



1980 



101,800 



02,500 
4.068 

8,852 
17.523 
11,851 
9,908 
7.730 
4^558 
lvl72 
2.058 
1,289 
709 



80,219 
3,609 
6,592 
9.250 
6,869 
6,587 
5.067 
8,055 
2.002 
1,289 
758 
481 



1985 1990 



107,716 



06,017 
8.902 
8,486 
19,400 
14.617 
9.744 
7.716 
4.421 
8,295 
2.082 
1.822 
760 



41.099 
8,200 
0,528 

10.888 
8,560 
6.542 
5.213 

814 
506 



112.576 



68,907 
8c 901 
7.404 
19.858 
17.308 
10.000 
7.807 
4,112 
8.195 
2.135 
1.805 
770 



48.660 
8,188 
5.826 
10.678 
10.210 
7,864 
5,008 
2.858 
2.160 
1.881 
804 
527 



Labor lorce ptftidpadoa rates, 
annual aTerages (percent cf 
popuJatlon in laboE^ force) 



Actual 



1960 1970 



59.2 



82.4 
58.0 
88.9 
96l4 
96^4 
94.8 
812 
80.9 
7B.5 
82.2 
45u8 
28.5 



87.1 
89.1 
46.1 
35.8 
43.1 
49.8 
8&7 
nM.7 

no 

10.5 
17.0 
5.4 



oa8 



79, i 
57.5 
85.1 
9S.0 

ia.7 

92.9 

a. 5 

88.0 
78.8 
25.8 
4a7 
16.9 



42.8 
48.7 
57.5 
418 

5a9 

54.0 
4X5 
48.4 
85.0 

0.2 
16.4 

5.0 



Pralected 



1980 1985 1990 



60.8 



78w0 
56.0 
83.0 
94.6 
95.1 
9L9 
79.1 
86l6 
7a3 
2L2 
85.5 
1Z7 



45.0 
45.5 
68.4 

5a2 

58.2 
56.2 
44.7 
51.2 

r.5 

8.6 
1&5 
4.0 



OLS 



7&8 

55w5 
82.4 
94.4 
94.9 
9L7 
78.1 
86.2 
09.4 

2ao 

34.8 

11.6 



45.6 
46.4 
04.9 
5a9 
54.4 
57.4 
45.4 
52.8 
S&8 

8.5 
1&5 

4.8 



OLS 



78.4 
55.4 
82.^ 
94.4 
94.7 
9L5 
77.5 
6S.9 
08.9 
10.3 
38.0 
ILO 



45.9 
47.0 
66.2 
51.5 
55.2 
58.0 
45.8 
52.9 
88.8 

8.8 
1&4 

4.6 



8orBCX:Popalatlondatalh>mtlieI>epartmentofC<ttUDflroe,Bnreanor for 1980 to 1990, No. 408. Series E. All other data from tbeDe|»artm6nt of Latxir, 

Census. Cmnt f opolation Reports. Sertoa P-28: frr I960, No. 241; lor 1070. Boreatt ot Labor StatbtlCB. forthooming nabUcation. 
onpabUshed esttmates (prepared before availability of 1970 oensoa resolta); 



Toblo E-3, Chongeo In tho Total Labor Force, by Sox and Age, 1960 to 1990 

[Nnmben In thoosands] 



Seiandage 



Actual 



1900 



1970 



Projected 



1 



Number chance 



1980 



1000 1900-70 1970-80 1980-90 



TeroaU change 



196(^70 197D-80 1980^ 



Both Bbxxb 

16 yean and over. 

16 to 24 yean 

25to44yean 

25to84yean 

85to44 years. 

48 yean and over. 

45 to 04 years 

05 years and over. 

Mali 

10 years and over^ 

16 to 24 yean 

25 to 44 years 

25 to84 years. 

85to44yean. 

45 yean and over, 

45 to 04 yean- 

05 yean and orer 

FXHAIX 

16 years and over. 

16 to 24 yean 

25 to 44 yean 

25 to 84 yean 

85to44yean 

45 yean and over. 

46to04yean 

06 ytan and over 



72.104 
12.720 
81.878 
15.009 
10.779 
27.506 
2i.m 
8,879 



40,088 

8.101 
22,804 
10,940 
11,464 
18.488 
16.018 

2.425 



28.171 
4.619 
9.484 
4.150 
5.825 
9.088 
8.114 
054 



85, 90S 
19.915 
84,466 
17.678 
16.788 
81.521 
28,801 
8,220 



54.8tt 

11.773 
22.792 
11.974 
10,818 
19.778 
17.614 
2,164 



81.560 
8,148 

11,675 
5.704 
5.971 
11.742 
10,686 
1.066 



101.800 
28,781 
45,400 
26.779 
18.720 
82,529 
20.282 
8.297 



62.590 
18.520 
20.874 
17.528 
11.851 
19.606 
17.688 
2.058 



80.210 
10.261 
16.125 
0.256 
6.880 
12.888 
11.594 
1.280 



112.576 
20.810 
58,148 
80.581 
27.617 
84,100 
80.588 
8.526 



68,907 
11,805 
87.251 
19.858 
17.808 
20,851 
18,216 
2,185 



48,669 

0.014 
20,807 
10,678 
10.210 
18,758 
12,807 

r,89i 



18,709 
7. 195 
2,588 
2,579 
9 

4,015 
4,174 
-159 



5.410 
8,672 
898 
1,084 
-686 
1,840 
1.601 
-261 



8,889 
2.524 
2.191 
1.545 

646 
2.674 
2.572 

102 



15.906 
3,866 
11.088 
9,101 
1,982 
1,008 
981 
77 



8.247 
1,717 
6.582 
6.540 
1.088 
-82 
24 
-106 



7.659 
2.118 
4.450 
8,552 
898 
LOOl 
906 
188 



10,767 
-3,462 
12.649 
8.752 
8,807 
1,580 
1.851 
220 



6.817 

-2.215 
7.877 
2.880 
5.547 
655 
578 
77 



4.450 
•1.247 
4.772 
1,422 
8,850 
925 
773 
152 



19.1 
56.6 
8.1 
17.1 
.1 
14.6 
17.8 
-4.7 



11.1 
45.8 
1.8 
9.5 
-5.6 
7.8 

lao 
-ia8 



80.2 
76.8 
28.1 
87.1 
12.1 
20.5 
8L7 

ia7 



18.5 
19.4 
82.0 
51.5 
11.5 
8.2 
8.8 
2.4 



15.2 
14.8 
28.9 
46.8 
9.5 
-.4 
,1 
-4.9 



24.3 
26lO 
38.1 
62.8 
15.0 
9.8 
8.5 
17.8 



lao 

-14.6 
27.8 
14.0 
47.5 
'4.9 
4.6 
&9 



lai 

•.1&4 
26.8 
18.8 
46.8 
8.3 
8.8 
8.7 



11.8 

-12.2 
20.0 
16.4 
48.8 
7.2 
6.7 
12.8 



Soimct: See source, table E*-2. 



Tobto Total Fopofortion, Totol Labor Forco, and Lobor Forco PorfidpoHon ftofos, by Color, Sox, ond Ag; 

1960 to 1985 



[Numbea in tbouamdil 



Color, sod age 



Total j>opQ]attai, Jclr 1 



TOtAXr 

16 years ao^ ortf. 

BoAaefCff 
16 yoais ao4 ow. ^ . 
IfaZe 



16 yeaa and orer. 

16 to 19 ymn 

20 to 24 years 

25 to S4 years 

25^44 years 

4StoMyears 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 



16 yean and om ...... 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

46 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years 

65 yean aad over 



NSOKO ASrjt OlStB lUcss 

16 yean and over. 

16 yean and Over 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 yean. 

25 1» 34 years... 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years 

65 yean fiid over 



FenaU 

16 yean and over.«. 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 yean 

35 to 44 yean.,... 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 yean 

65 yean and over. 



Actual 



1900 



m,ai7 



100,279 



53,408 
4,768 
4.905 
10,002 
10,675 
9.166 
6i.«74 
6,933 



55,871 
4,630 
4.642 
10,172 
11,017 
9.404 
7,857 
8.449 



12,538 



6,011 
035 
648 
1.255 
1,203 
962 



6,527 
646 
705 
1,438 
1,331 
1.034 
713 
066 



1970 



Fr(4ecled 



I97S 



142.306 



126,781 



61.271 
6,614 
7,603 
11, 145 
10.065 
10. 193 
7,952 
7,688 



65,510 
6.392 
7,406 
11,152 
10,300 
10,846 
8,800 
10^553 



15,586 



7,370 
1,035 
1,076 
1.456 
1,217 
1,090 
790 
706 



6.215 
1,041 
1, 100 
1,501 
1,440 
1»200 
902 



154,318 



136,915 



66,157 
7,245 
8.434 

13,867 
9,865 

10.221 
8.432 
8.100 



70.748 
7,003 
8.231 

18,749 
9.V70 

10.847 
9,679 

11,370 



17,408 



8.262 
1,180 
1,307 
1,862 
1, 217 
1,126 
835 
735 



9,141 
1,185 
1,327 
1,946 
1,406 
1,338 
965 
953 



1980 



1985 



166,554 



146,919 



70.997 
7,300 
9,117 
16.209 
11,179 
9.624 
8,855 
8.713 



75.922 
7,001 
8.897 
16.005 
11,252 
10,087 
10,201 
12,482 



19,036 



9,330 
1,325 
1.479 
2,348 
1,397 
1,108 
890 
794 



10,299 
1,318 
1,504 
2,435 
1,549 
1,335 
1,080 
1.076 



176,282 



154.651 



74.729 
6,620 
9,040 
17,674 
13,828 
9.437 
8.904 
9,324 



79.923 
6,244 
8,758 
17,436 
13,830 
9,820 
10,236 
13,599 



21,631 



10,299 
1,229 
1,634 
2,744 
1,802 
1,117 
924 
860 



11,332 
1,218 
1,636 
2.846 
1,924 
1.331 
1,172 
1,204 



Total labor force, azumal avenges 



Labor force parddpatloo i«tes, 
anxmai averages (pereeat) 



Actual 



1900 



72,104 



64,210 



44.119 
2.801 
4.370 
9,777 

10.346 
8.690 
6.892 
2.243 



20,091 
1.853 
2,215 
3,451 
4. 637 
4,532 
2,033 
870 



7,894 



4,814 
361 
569 
1,163 
1,108 
878 
553 
182 



3,060 
208 
343 
706 
788 
618 
331 
84 



85.903 



76.376 



48,835 
, 3.001 
6.4S3 

10^671 
9,722 
9.553 
6.518 
1.977 



27,541 
2,897 
4,203 
4.790 
6,115 
5,783 
3,735 
952 



9,520 



5,507 
493 
835 
1,303 
1,095 
934 
600 



4,019 
353 
630 
908 

7&J 
419 

lot 



Projected 



1975 



92,792 



82,201 



52.518 
4.160 
7,058 

13,387 
9,528 
9.648 
6,858 
1.873 



29,583 
2.928 
4,659 
5,973 
5.017 
5.800 
4,216 
990 



10,691 



6,358 
616 
1.066 
1,713 
1, 122 
1,018 
654 
109 



4,333 
447 

779 
996 
785 
708 
401 
97 



1980 



100.727 



8S,03>) 



56,374 
4,193 
7,599 
15.640 
10.791 
9.078 
7. 152 
1,915 



37^200 
2,935 
5.110 
7.204 
5,846 
5,496 
4,505 
1,074 



12,093 



7,238 
702 
1,196 
2,109 
1.295 
1,004 

175 



4,855 
614 
S81 

1,223 
802 
703 
608 
104 



196S 



107.156 



74,738 



59.616 

3,722 
7,497 
17,062 
13,343 
8,897 
7,129 
1.966 



34,122 
2.565 
5.040 
8.025 
7,330 
5.400 
4,596 
1, 146 



13,418 



6.102 
651 
1,309 
2,539 
1,677 
1,024 
723 
179 



5.316 
481 
957 
1.400 
1,007 
765 
538 
112 



Actual 



Projected 



1900 1970 



^8 



8Z6 
58.8 
89.1 
90.9 
90.9 
918 
85.7 
32.4 



30lO 
40.0 
46.7 
33.9 
41.2 
48.2 
35.8 

ia3 



63.0 



80.1 
66.8 
87.8 
9Z7 
9Z1 
89.4 
60.1 
30.4 



47.2 
3Z2 
48.7 
40.4 

59.2 
59.8 
46.4 
1Z6 



1975 



6a3 oai 



«a2 



79.7 
59.0 
85.5 
95.7 
96.4 
93.7 
82.0 
25,7 



42.0 
45.3 
67.6 
43 0 
49.7 
63.3 
42.2 
9.0 



61.1 



74.7 
47.6 
82.2 
89.6 
90.0 
8.S.7 
77.1 
26.6 



48.9 
33.9 
37.3 
57.1 
59.4 
59.5 
40.5 
11.8 



oao 



79.4 
57.6 
83.7 
90.5 
96.6 
94.4 
8L3 
23.1 



41.8 
41.8 
56.6 
43.4 

5a3 

63.5 
44.0 
8.7 



77.0 
S2.2 
81.6 
9Z0 
9Z2 
9a4 
78.3 
23.0 



47.4 

37.7 
56.7 
51.2 
55.8 
57.4 
40.8 

ia2 



19S5 



oas 



6a3 



79.4 

57.4 
83.3 
96.5 
96.5 
94.3 

8a8 

22.0 



42.5 
41.9 
57.4 
45.0 
52.0 
54.5 
45.0 
8.6 



61.6 



77.5 
53.0 
80.9 
9Z4 

\12.7 
91L1 

•;8.3 

22.0 



47.1 
39.1 
58.6 
60.2 
55.6 
57.2 
40.8 
9.7 



oai 



6a6 



79.8 
57.1 
8Z9 
96.5 
96.5 
94.8 

8ai 

21.1 



42.7 
41.4 
57.6 
46.0 
58.0 
55.0 
44.0 
6.4 



62.0 



78.7 
53.0 
80.1 
92.5 
98.1 
91.7 
78.2 
21 1 



46.9 
39.5 
58.5 
49.4 
55.5 
66.7 
45.9 
9.8 



BOtrscs: PopalaUon data from ttie Department of Commerce, Bareaa of 
the Censfu. Current population Beports. Series P-25: for 1960, No. 241; fbr 
1970. impublbbed estimates (prepeo^ before avallabUity of 1970 census 



results); for 1976-85, Ko. 381, Series C. All other data from the Department of 
Labor, Buraw of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Report No. 119; these 
data antedate the projections shown in tables E-1 through E-3 and E-7. 
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Table £-5. Chonges In Hie Total Lobor Force, by Color, Sex, ond Age, 1960 to 198ID 



Color, sex, and tge 



Actual 



Tola. 



16 yean aadover.. 



Whrx 

16 years rad aver 

16to24yeara - 

26 to 44 years ----- 

45 years and over, 

4£to64years,. 

65 years ax!>d over ^ 

Jiiale 

16 years and over 

16to24years.^ _ 

26 to 44 years 

46 years and over 

46 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Femak 

lOyears and over 

]l6to 24 years.. 

26 to 44 years 

46 years and over^ 

46 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

NXOitO AMP Ctub Bacu 
Both 9€Ut 



16 year? and over, 

16 to 24 years 

26 to 44 years 

46 years and over.... 

46 to 64 years. 

65 years and over.. 



16 years and over . 

16 to 24 yeaw« 

26 to 44 years 

46 years and ovftr... 

46 to 64 years 

65 years and over.. 



1960 



1970 



FemaU 



16 years and over . 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

45 years and over.. 

46 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 



72,104 



64,210 
11,239 
28,111 
24,860 
2L747 
3.113 



44,119 
7,171 
20,123 
16,823 
14,682 
2,243 



20,091 
4.068 
7,988 
8,035 
7,165 
870 



7,894 
1,481 
3,767 
2,646 
2,380 



4,814 

930 
2,271 
1,613 
1,431 

182 



3,060 
561 
1,496 
1,033 
949 
84 



86.903 



76,376 
17,554 
30.304 
28,518 
A589 
2.929 



48.835 
10.394 
20.393 
18,048 

16. on 

1,977 



27,541 
7, 160 
9.911 

10.470 
9,518 
953 



9,526 
2,361 
4. 161 
3.004 
2,712 
292 



5,607 
1.378 
2,398 
1,731 
1,643 
188 



4,019 
983 
1,763 
1,273 
1, 169 
104 



Projected 
1980 



100,727 



88,634 

19,837 
39,487 
29,310 
26.321 
2,989 



56,374 
11,792 
26.437 
18, 146 
16,230 
1,915 



32.260 
a045 
13,050 
11,165 
10,091 
1,074 



12,093 
3,293 
6,649 
3,261 
2,972 
279 



7,238 
1,808 
3,464 
1,876 
1,701 
175 



4,865 
1.998 
2,065 
1,375 
1,271 
104 



Nmnbertiiaxice 1 Pef^eat chanee 



1960-70 



1970^ l960-7tl 



13,700 



12.166 
6,315 
2,193 
3,658 
3,842 
-184 



4,716 
3,223 
270 
1,223 
1,489 
-266 



7,450 
3,092 
1,923 
2,436 
2,353 
82 



1,632 



394 
638 



26 



448 

127 
118 
112 
6 



939 
432 

267 
240 
220 
20 



14,824 



12,268 
2.283 
9, 183 
192 
732 
60 



7,539 
1,398 
6.044 
97 
159 
-62 



4,719 

886 
3, 139 
695 
573 
122 



2,667 
932 

1,388 
247 
260 
-13 



1,731 
520 

1,066 
146 
158 
-13 



412 
322 

102 
102 



19.1 



18. 9 
5«.2 
7.8 
14.7 
17.7 
-5.9 



10,7 
419 
1.3 
7.3 
1Ql2 
-lt9 



37.1 
76.0 
24.1 

sas 

32.8 
9.4 



2a7 
59.4 
10.5 
13.5 
13.9 
^<.8 



14.4 
48.2 
5.6 
7.3 
7.8 
3.3 



3a5 

78,4 
17.8 
23.2 
23.2 
23.8 



197(M0 



11.3 



U ' 
11 J 

2.8 
2.9 
10 



15.4 
13.4 
29.6 
.6 

1.0 
-3-1 



17. a 

12.4 

31.7 
6.6 
6.0 

12.8 



26.9 
39.5 
33.4 
8.2 
9.6 
-4.5 



31.4 
37.7 
44.5 
8.4 
10.2 
-6.9 



20.9 
41.3 
18.0 
8.8 
8.7 



SOURCE: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Report No. 119. 
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Tobie E--6. Percent DisfribuHon of the Tolol iabor Force, by Color, Sex, and Age, 1960 to 1985 







1960 






1970 




1975 


1990 




l!<5 




Sex and ape 


Total 


IV bite 


Nep-0 
other 


Total 


Wbite 


Nf*ro 
and 
oiher 


Total 




Nejtro 
and 

other 
races 


Total 


White 


Nejrro 
and 
otber 
races 

* 


T<^al 


Whlttf 


^aM^ 
otber 


Both Sexes 










. 























16 ypars and oven 
Number. . _ . 


72,1{H 


64. 210 


7. m 


65.903 


78.376 


9,536 


92.792 


82, 101 


lO. 691 


100,727 


88. 634 


12,0^ 


107.156 


93.738 


13.418 


Percent 


100.0 


IWIO 




loao 


100. 0 


lOO. 0 


1UO.0 


10fl.O 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


luao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


16 to 24 years 


17.6 


17.5 


18.6 




23,0 


24.8 


33.4 


2i9 


•rr *» 


23.0 


22,4 


27. 2 


30.8 


20.1 


25.3 


25 to 44 years 


44. 2 


43. 8 




40. 1 


39. 7 


43. 7 


41.5 


41.3 




44.7 


44-6 


419 




4!i 8 


49.8 


45 to 64 years 


33.5 


33 9 


30 . i 


32.9 


33.5 


28.5 


31.7 


32.3 


27. 1 


29. 1 


29.7 


24.6 


27.1 


27. H 


22.7 


65 years and over 


4.7 


4.8 


XA 


3.7 


3.8 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


Z5 


3.2 


3.4 


2.3 


3.2 


3.3 


2.2 


Male 
































16 years and oTcn 
































Number 


48.933 


44,119 


4.814 


54,343 


48.835 


5,507 


58.876 


52,518 


6.358 


63. 612 


56. 374 


7.238 


67.718 


59. 616 


8.102 


Percent . 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


1O0.O 


lOO-O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


16 to 24 years 


16.6 


16.3 


19.3 


21.7 


2L3 


25.0 


21.9 


2L4 


26.5 


21.5 


30.9 


36,2 


19.5 


18.8 


24.2 


25 to 44 years 


45.8 


45.6 


47.2 


41.9 


41.8 


43.5 


43.7 


43.6 


44.6 


47.0 


46.9 


47. 9 


51.1 


51.0 


52.0 


45 to 64 years 


32.7 


33.1 


29.7 


32.4 


32.9 


28.0 


3a9 


31.4 


26.3 


28.2 


28.8 


23,5 


26.2 


26.9 


21.6 


65 years and over 


5.0 


5. 1 


3.8 


4.0 


4.0 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


Z7 


3.3 


3.4 


2. 4 


3.2 


3.3 


2.2 


Female 
































16 years and oven 
















29.583 










39, 438 


54,122 




Number 


23. 171 


2(,091 


3.080 


31,560 


27. 541 


4, 019 


33,916 


4,333 


37,115 


32 260 


4,855 


5.31ft 


Percent 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


♦ 100.0 


100.0 


1O0.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


1(K).0 


100.0 


100.0 


16 to 24 years. 


19. 9 


30l2 


17.9 


25.8 


26.0 


215 


26.0 


25.6 


28.3 


25.4 


24.9 


28.7 


23.0 


22.3 


27.0 


25 to 44 years 


40.9 


39.8 


48.6 


37.0 


36.0 


43.9 


37.7 


37. 1 


41.1 


40.8 


40.5 


42.9 


45.2 


45.0 


46.5 


45 to 64 years 


35.0 


35.7 


30.8 


33.9 


34.6 


29.1 


33.2 


33.9 


28.4 


30.6 


31.3 


36.2 


28.6 


29.3 


24.3 




4.1 


4.3 


Z7 


3.3 


3.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.3 


2.2 


3.2 


3.3 


2. 1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.1 



Soukce: department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Foroe Report No. 119. 



Table E<->7. Total and Civilian Labor Force and labor Force Porticipation Rates Based on NoninsHfuHoncil 
Population/ by Sex and Age, Projected 1960 to 1990 

ll^umbers In thousands] 



Sex and afre 



Both Sexes 

16 years and over 

Male 

16 ypars and over 

16 to 19 years 

2010 24 years 

26 to 34 years 

36 to 44 years 

46 to 64 years 

66 to 64 y tars 

55to59y^ars..-.. 

60 to 64 yeai^ 

68 years and over ... 

66 to 69 years 

70 years and over . 

Female 

16 years and over 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

26 tc 34 years 

3610 44 years 

46 to 64 years 

65 to 64 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

66 years and over , . 

65 to 69 years 

70 years and over. 



Total labor force, annual averages 



Numbers 



1980 



101,809 



62,690 
4,663 
8.852 
17,623 
11,851 
9,90ei 
7,730 
4,658 
3,172 
2,068 
1,289 
769 



99,219 
3,669 
6,692 
9,256 
6,869 
6,637 
5,067 
3,056 
2,002 
1,239 
758 
481 



1985 



107, 716 



66,017 
3,962 
8,496 
19,400 
14,617 
9, 744 
7, 710 
4,421 
3, 295 
2,082 
1,322 
760 



41,699 
3,203 
6,523 

10,339 
8,660 
6«M2 
5,218 
3,033 
2. 180 
1.319 
814 
605 



1990 



112,676 



68,907 
3,901 
7,404 
19,853 
17,398 
10.909 
7,307 
4,112 
3,196 
2,135 
1,366 
770 



43.669 
3,188 
6,826 
10,678 
10, 219 
7,364 
6,003 
2,853 
2,150 
1,391 
864 
627 



Bates (percent) » 
1980 1985 



61.7 



79.2 
56.6 
84.0 
95.7 
96.0 
92.9 
80.1 
87.6 
71.3 
22.1 
36.4 
13.4 



46.6 
46.7 
63.6 
50.4 
53.6 
56.6 
45.1 
61.6 
87.8 

9. 1 
16.8 

6.3 



62.2 



79.5 
56.1 
83.5 
95.6 
95.9 
92.6 
79.2 
87.2 
70.4 
20.9 
35.2 
12.3 



46.2 
46.6 
65.1 
61.1 
64.6 
67.7 
45.7 
52.7 
38.7 

9.0 
16.8 

6.1 



1990 



62,4 



79.6 
56.0 
83.1 
95.5 
95.7 
92.5 
78.8 
86.9 
69.9 
20.1 
34.4 
11.6 



46.5 
47.2 
66.4 
51.6 
66.4 
58.3 
46.1 
53.3 
39.2 

8.8 
16.7 

6.0 



Civilian labor force, annUiil averaf^cs 



Numbers 



1980 



!/j,809 



60,630 
4,437 
7,910 
17,062 
11,684 
9,862 
7, 727 
4,566 
3,172 
2,068 
1,289 
709 



39,179 
3,661 
6.574 
9. 247 
6,866 
6,535 
5,057 
3,05,^ 
2,002 
1,239 
758 
481 



1985 



105 J16 



64. 057 
3,731 
7,554 
18,929 
14,360 
9, 698 
7,718 
4,418 
3, 2^5 
2,082 
1,322 
760 



41,669 
3,105 
6,505 

10,330 
8, 567 
6,540 
5,213 
3,033 
2,180 
1,319 
814 
505 



1990 



110, 576 



66,947 
3,670 
6, 462 
19, 382 
17, 131 
10,863 
7«304 
4,109 
3, 195 
2,135 
1,365 
770 



43,629 
3,180 
5,806 
10,669 
10, 216 
7, 362 
5,003 
2,863 
2, 150 
1,301 
864 
527 



Bates (percent) ' 



980 


1986 




61.2 


61.7 


62.0 


78.7 


79.0 


79.1 


56.4 


M.6 


54.5 


82 5 


K1.8 


81.1 


95.6 


«5.6 


95.4 


96.0 


95.8 


95.6 


92.9 


62.6 


92.6 


80.1 


79.2 


78.6 


87.6 


87.2 


86.0 


71.3 


70.4 


69.9 


22.1 


».9 


20.1 


36.4 


35.2 


34.4 


13.4 


\ZZ 


11.6 


46.6 


46.2 


46.5 


45.7 


46.5 


47,2 


63.6 


66.0 


66.3 


50.3 


61.1 


51.6 


63.4 


54.6 


56.4 


56.6 


67.7 


58.3 


45.1 


46.7 


46.1 


51.6 


62.7 


63.8 


37.8 


38.7 


39.2 


9.1 


9.0 


8.8 


16.8 


16.8 


16.7 


6.3 


5.1 


5.0 



ERIC 



1 Total labor force participation rates based on total noninstltutlonal pop. 
nlatlon and civilian labor force participation rates based on civilian nonln- 
stitutlonal population to facilitate comparison with historical data shown in 
tables A-2 and A-3 of this publication. 



Souecb: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labcr Statistics, forthcoming 
publication. 
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ToUe £--8. Cvilian Noninstitotionol Populotion, Chrtlkin Lobor forte, ond Portidpofion Roles, by Color, 

Sex, ond Age, Proiected 1975 Id I98S 



iNumbei^s in tboRisands] 



Cdlor, sex, and age 



CiTiliau n<mi225iltatio&al 
population, July 1 



Ciriliao labor force. 



Cirilifla labor force p«rtid|>ftti<m 
rates, acmoal sveraces (percent) 



I97S 1980 ; 1965 



Total 

16 years and over 

White 
BothSezet 

16 years and over. 

Male 

26 years and over. 

16 to 29 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

4s to 54 years 

55 tJ 64 years 

65 years and over. 

Female 

16 years and over. 

16 to 19 years.. 

20 to 24 years 

26 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years.. - 

65 years and over 

Neo&o aku Othsb Races 

Both Stxtt 

Ifl years and over.—. 

Afaie 

16 years and over... 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years..,..,. 

45 to 54 years.. 

65 to 64 years 

65 yews and over 

Female 

16 years and over 

Ifl to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years..-.. 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



62,695 
6,699 
^-460 

13,023 
9.379 

10,017 
S.289 



69,880 
6,957 
8,197 



9,916 
10,769 
9,475 



16,796 



7,749 
1.1Q5 
1,175 
1,701 
M45 
1,090 
815 
715 



9,047 
1,176 
1.318 
1 929 
1.395 
1.325 
973 
931 



1975 



149,371 i 161,424 ; 170,974 



132,575 ; 142.451 < 150,055 



€7,461 
6,754 
8,135 
15,340 
10.679 
9,428 
8.705 
8,420 



74,990 
6,956 
8, 861 
15,935 
11, 192 
10, 014 
10,089 
11.943 



18,973 



8,780 
1,246 
1,340 
2, 168 
1,318 
1,066 



773 



10,193 
1,302 
1,494 
2,415 
1,537 
1,322 
1.073 
1.050 



71,133 
5,983 
8,059 
16,789 
13,299 
9,243 
8,752 
9.008 



78,922 
6,203 
8.723 
17,360 
13,757 
9,749 
10, 123 
13,007 



20,919 



9.703 
1,152 
1,488 
2,545 
1,708 
1,081 
902 
827 



11,216 
1,208 
1,625 
2,822 
1,909 
1,318 
1.158 
1,176 



I 



i 



90,064 



79,584 



50,029 
3,704 
6, 165 

12,696 
9, 151 
9,567 
6,853 
1.873 " 



29,555 
2,921 
4,650 
5,967 
5,013 
5,798 
4,216 
990 



10. 470 



6. 139 
577 
989 
1,643 
1,095 
1,012 
654 
169 



4,331 
447 

778 
995 
785 
768 
461 
97 



1980 



97,989 



86,117 



53.885 
3,731 
6,726 
14,955 
10,414 
8.997 
7,147 
1,915 



32,232 
2,928 
5, 101 
7, 198 
5.842 
5,494 
4.595 
1.074 



11,873 



7,019 
663 
1,119 
2,099 
1,268 
998 
697 
175 



4.853 
514 
880 

1.222 
862 
763 
508 
104 



1965 



104,418 



91,221 



57,127 
3,260 
6.634 
16.371 
12.966 
8.816 
7,124 
1,966 



34.094 

2.578 
5,031 
8,019 
7.326 
5.398 

i, 146 



13,197 



7.883 
612 
1,232 
2,469 
1,650 
1.018 
723 
179 



5,314 
481 

956 
1,405 
1,067 
755 
538 
112 



1975 



60L3 



79.8 
&5.3 
82.9 
97.5 
97.6 
95.5 
82.7 
33.9 



42.3 
4Z0 
56.7 
43.6 
5a6 
53.8 
44.5 
9.1 



62.3 



79.2 
52.2 
84.2 
96.4 
95.6 
92,8 
8a2 
23.6 



47.9 
38.0 
59.0 
51.6 
56.3 
58.0 
47.4 
10.4 



1980 



«a7 



1985 



60.5 



79.9 
55.2 
82.7 
97.5 
97.6 
95.4 
82.J 
22.7 



43.0 
42.1 
57.6 
45.2 
52.2 
54.9 
45.5 
9.0 



62.6 



79.9 
53.2 
83-5 
96.8 
96.2 
93.6 
8a2 
22.6 



47.6 
39.5 
58.9 
5a6 
56.1 
67.7 
47.3 
9.9 



60.8 



54.5 
82.5 
97.5 
97.5 
96.4 
81.4 
21.8 



43.2 
41.6 
87.7 
46.2 
53.3 
55.4- 
45.4 
8.8 



63.1 



81.2 
53.1 
82.8 
97.0 
96.6 
94.2 
80.2 
21.6 



47.4 

39. 8 
58.8 
49.8 
55.9 
57.3 
46.5 
0.5 



Source; Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special La>>or 
Force Report No. no. 
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Table EmpK>yment by OccupoHon Group, 1960, 1970, and Proiected 1980 Requirements 

rXttsitxts to thonsantfej 



0<TUpaii<m group 



Tottil <'ii;pio3 lit - _ . . 

Mar.a^«-rs. oJfi'-jals. oj^l l<:<)i»iVior< 

CJmi al workr-rs ... 

Sal<»5; work<-rs . _ , , 

C rafi Mn*-: i an d forrin ♦•n ] 

dperativps. . _ 

Serv irp WrJj-Jf (*rs . . . \ 

SniitjTin In} <on-rs 

Farmer? ur,d tarm ldtj<>ri-rs . 

















l'<^r(.-nT 












but ion 




bution 














7\ Hi*7 




T. 4*3'* 


11.4 


11.140 


14.' 


T, yf™ 






lU.5 


*.■». 7f J 




23! 734 


17.4 




/«. 4 


4.S54 


t"- 






- ItllSh 


= I'j. 








- ir..7 


Kin3 


■" 12.* 


;^ 71 2 


1J.4 


3.553 


5. 4 


3. 7-.»4 


4.7 


5. 176 


. 7.\i 


3, US 


4-0 



bu'Joii 



lfi.3 

.13.S 
3' 7- 



7^* 




r^^7() 


1 *7i,» V) 


IJ. ^4- 


1*\ 473 


1 s 




3. f.Tl 


4.3n) 


4 1 


3 4 


1 


l.Jll 


I 


I 4 


3. !i5J 


3 .VA 


3 ? 


. 4 




1.14*> 


1 4 - 




l.**+4 




1 7 


1 * 


I. '.nV* 


1. 4 .*1 


1 5 


1 t> 


1. 


3.3m^ 


1 - 


jt <) 


- Kl . 


- . -^'4 


5 








■ - S-J. . 


. -1 s 



I Tbcfp prajectkms assuico S-perc^jit tmexaptoym^t and « mttIc^ 
•^ronomy in 11*80, as d^^rlbed in The VJ^. Kamimtg lu i90 (Vashinpton 
I>cpaniii«»rit of I-abor, Burfao of Labor Statistics, 1970), BuU^tin 1673 



Table E^IO. Employment by Industry Division, 1960, 1970, and Projected 1980 Requirements 



INumbcTS in thousands] 



Actual 



Industry division 



Agricullur<^ ' , 

Total nouagrtcultural wage and salary workers K 

OoodS'produclng Industries 

Mining.- 

Contract construction 

Manufacturing , 

Durable Roods ' . ... \, 

Nondurable goods.. 

Service-producing industries.. 

Transportation and public utilities 

Transportation 

Communication. , ' . 

Electric, gas, and sanitary service* 
Wholesale and retail trade. . 

Wholesale 

Retail '""1. !'! 

Finance, Insurance, andjinl estate. 

Service and miscellaneous. 

G<>vernincnt...... 

Federal ..... 

Slate and local 



I960 



Number 



&, 158 
84.234 

20,393 
712 
2,885 

16,796 
9.469 
7,336 

23.S40 
4,004 i 
2,549 i 
640 
6lfi 

11.391 
3.004 
8, 388 
2,669 
7, 423 
8.353 
2,270 
6,083 



^S^t Nmnbcr P--:' 
bution I bution 



j Projected lOSOt : xun.ber rhanc*» i AnnuaUale 
; requlr einents ; > umixr change | of change 

1970 I I I i ; 

I Percent t ^ I 

Percent P^»^*>«' .<Jistri. 1^60-70 j 197&-80 ' 1960-70 i 1970 ! 
* j bution ' 



100.0 

37.6 
1.3 
5.3 
31.0 
17.4 
13.5 

62.4 
7.4 
4.7 
1.6 
1.1 

21.0 
5.5 

15.5 
4.9 

13.7 

15.4 
4.2 

11.2 



3,462 

70.616 

23,336 
622 

3,345 
19.369 
11.198 

8.171 

47.2gl 
4,504 
2.689 
K121 
693 

14,922 
3.824 

11,01*8 
3,690 

11,630 

12.535 
2,706 
9,830 



lOO.O 

33.0 

0.9 

4-7 ; 

27.4 : 
15.9 j 
11.6 

67.0 

6.4 

3.8 

1.0 

1.0 
21. 1 

5.4 
15.7 

5.2 
16.6 
17.8 

3.8 
13.9 



3.000 I 

86.600 

27.085 
550 

4,600 
21.938 
13. 015 

8,920 

59.515 
4,740 

2,900 

1,130 
710 
17.626 

4,600 
13,025 

4,260 
16,090 
16,800 

3.000 
13.800 



100.0 

31.3 
.6 
5.3 
25.3 
15.0 

ia3 

68.7 
5.5 
3.3 
1.3 
.8 

20.4 
5.3 

15.0 
4.9 

18.6 

19.4 
3.6 

15.9 



I 

16, 38;! I 
2,943 I 

460 ' 

2,573 I 

1,739 , 

835 I 

13,441 I 

500 i 

140 ! 

281 i 
SO j 
3,531 I 

620 j 
2,710 
1,021 ! 
4,207 I 
4,182 1 

435 I 
3, 747 



-462 


! -4.7 


! -1-4 


15,984 


! IT 


1 

2.1 


3,749 


1.4 


1-5 




-1.4 


-1-1 


1.255 


1.6 


3.2 


2,566 


1.4 


1-3 


1,817 


1.7 


1.5 


T49 


1-1 




12,334 


3.4 




236 


1-2 




211 


.6 


8 


9 


1-9 


{*) 


15 


1.2 


1 


2,703 


2. 7 


1.7 


77o 


Z4 


1.9 


1.927 


2-8 


l.fi 


670 


3-3 


1.4 


4,460 


4.6 


3.3 


4,265 


4.1 


3 0 


295 


1-8 


1.0 


3, 970 


4.9 


3.5 



> Sec footnote I, table E-9. 

' Represenl-s acricuUure employment as reported in the Current Popula- 
tion Survey; Includes sclf-employed and unpaid family workers in addition 
to wage and salary workers. 



» Uepfpsejits wage and salary emplcynicnt as covered by the BLS monthly 
survey of nonagricultural payroll employment. 
* Less than 0-^5 percent. 
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491-855 O - 73 - 15 



TaU€ E-11. Protected EdtfCoHoMl Aftaiiment ^ Hie Gvifion Labor Force 25 Yccn anil Over, by S«x, 

Color, md Ago, 1930 

ambers in thoosBods] 



Tears of 9cixool competed, acK. Qolor 



Total, 25 to 34 

25 rears years 



Total: Xmnber. 
PoTcn:.- 



BOTH Stzcs 



Less than 4 years hi^ school. 
4 s^ars of hig^i school or more. . 



Ekmefltarjr . Lras tlian 5 years . 

StoTjnears.. 

8 years., . 

Hl^ school: I to 3 Tears 

4 years. . . 

CoUejr: 1 to 3 years 

4 years or more 



Median years of adbooloomi^eied 



Total: Nmaber.. 
PerceoL.. 



Less thsn 4 y^rs laf hisli aefaool.: 
4 years of ir^b sd^ool or more 



Elementary: Less tban 9 y«tfs < . 

S to 7 years 



Hlfh schot^! I to I years 

4 yean 

Conece: 1 to 3 years 

4 years or more... 



Median years of school oomptoted 

Fkmauc 



Total: NoTDber. 
Percent.. 



Less than 4 years of high school, 
.t years 4)f high school or more. . . 



Elementary: Lisss than S years 

5 to 7 yesn 

8 years 

High aehool: 1 to 3 yetfs 

4 yesrs 

CoVcte: 1 to3yeafs.. 

4 years or ^ors 



Ifodian years of acho«>l«oiBptot0d 

Www 



Totil: Warobe r. 

PWMRlt.. 



Leas than 4 yaais of high aehool. 
I yean of high school or mora... 



Ehanontary : Lmb than 5 yeais * 

»to7y«ars. 

Syeaii 

High school: I to 3 yean 

4 yean 

Collegs: 1 to 3 yean 

4 yean or mora 



Medlaii yean of school eosnpleted 

NXOEO AHh Onin Kaces 



Total: T^tunber, 
Percent^ 



Le» than 4 yean ol bl|^ athool. 
4 yean of high school or mora.. . 



Blamentary : Less than 5 yean > . 

5to7yto. 

3y«*t3 

Hl^ Mbool: 1 to 3y«tn. 

4 yean 

College: i to Z ysArt 

4 yean or more. 

Median yean of school completed . 



35 so 44 



49 to 54 
years 



SSto6« 

yesffs 



» Tears 
aiid OTor 



7^327 


2S.474 


143U 


14252 


12.947 


3.288 


100.0 


100. 0 




mo 


j 100.0 


mo 


28l7 


17.8 


25.6 


i a.2 


30.5 


511 


71.3 


812 


74.3 


64.7 


645 


46.8 


L8 




' 1.4 


14 


1 

1 18 


4.4 


4.0 


i ^» 


11 


46 


47 i ll.i 


41 


! 12 


4.3 


7.6 


! 14 6 


j 19.3 




116 


148 


144 


I 10.3 


i 144 


e4 


<7.3 


44.7 


344 


1 37.8 


1 214 


110 : 14.2 


111 


Ml6 


141 


' 49 


ltt.9 


! 20.7 


17.9 


14.7 


lie 


« 12.8 


12.8 


j 117 

i 


i 

116 


114 


113 


1L6 


4a,tt5 


17.064 


11,682 


4«6 




2(,Q0e 


1O0.O 


me 


mo 


me 


me 


me 


20. 6 


142 


242 


37.4 


414 


646 


70. i 




718 


616 


67.6 


416 


%l 


.9 


L7 


11 


16 


42 


4.3 


LS 


16 


43 


7.2 


11.3 


46 


14 


4.6 


49 


11.7 


348 


146 


11.4 


144 


19.1 


19.9 


19.4 


30.7 


446 


41.7 


34.4 


313 


211 


lil 


14.0 


112 


148 


143 


47 


18.6 


21.8 


19.9 


17.4 


14.0 


117 


iXi 


117 


116 


114 


112 


Il« 0 


37.662 


9,420 


4701 


4287 


6, 103 


1, 178 


100.0 


mo 


100.0 


mo 


100.0 


mo 


37.0 


17.1 


24.8 


310 


341 


47.0 


73.3 


vt O 


76.2 


640 


64.8 


63.9 


1.1 


-4 


.9 


1.4 


1.8 


10 


3.4 


1.0 


14 


43 


46 


. 147 


44 


L8 


19 


43 


9.6 


147 


17.1 


119 


17.6 


340 


143 


140 


«7.2 


448 


49.9 


47.4 


44.7 


347 


lie 


14.6 


11-9 


143 


48 


HI 


14.0 


19-6 


114 


143 


143 


HI 


11 fi 


117 


116 ' 


1^4 


112 


111 


67,631 


2118) 


16,296 


14,^1 


11.741 


1680 


100.0 


mo 


1040 


me 


mo 


1040 


348 


146 


217 


314 


36.8 


80.8 


73L4 


818 


744 


67.6 


612 


46.4 


1.3 


.6 


1.3 


1.8 


L7 


14 


3.4 


1.2 


17 


4.6 


44 


40 


41 


Xt 


4.2 


7.6 


147 


148 


140 


116 


16.6 


146 


140 


147 


48.2 


47.8 


48.6 


-41.0 


30.6 


26.6 


12.4 


14.4 


116 


11.0 


14 5 


14 4 


17.8 


21.6 


144 


16.6 


142 


111 


115 


117 


116 


114 


HI 


11.9 


8,608 


3,321 


2.130 


t76l 


La» 


370 


loao 


mo 


1040 


mo 


mo 


mo 


44.0 


244 


40.9 


69.1 




840 


Ml 


78.6 


69.1 


40.8 


346 


140 


6.4 


1.6 


15 


7-6 


141 


244 


8.7 


13 


42 


118 


140 


36.6 


47 


16 


46 


144 


117 


UO 


IS. 2 


19.9 


346 


27.6 


21.6 


144 


86.3 


47.4 


39 0 


246 


21.6 


43 


0.8 


118 


9.1 


7.0 


40 


4.3 


10.6 


149 


11.0 


7.3 


40 


44 


112 


US 


112 


11.0 


47 


7.8 



I Inelades persons with no formal education. 

SomicK: Prepared by the Department of Labor, Biiteaa of l^bor Btatto- 
ttcs, coiu^tent wlth^prolectlons of the educational attainment of the popnU- 
publUhed by the I3epartment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cmsus hi 
Ctwent PomUatloD Reports. Sertes P-25. No. 390. These projectlo&s are 
based upon the educational attainment of the population and labor force as 



reported hi the moothlir Current Population 8iirv«y. These projections are 
not consistent with the totals shown in table £-7 becaose they are based on 
earlier projections than those shown hi that table. 

Projections for 1976 and 1985 consistent with those ghowa hen tor 1980 
are published \n the Bureau of Labor Statistles* Spectel Labor Force Report 
No. 122. 
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Toble Enrotimenf Opportuntfies, Firsf-Time Enrollmants, and Federal Oblisotions for Work ci9^ 

Trammg Programs Administered by the Defiartment of loborr by Program, Fiscal Years 1963-72 



FY 15:2 FY m FY FY lf*6i FY 1'^ FY l-V^T FY 1*66 FY r-y; FY \m FY 1!163 



Total 



Ma:iixi»>r PeTflopraer.i and 

Training Act , . . . 

l:.?riiuiionaJ UaiiJiiir ^ 

J^-r-^UT 



!C*iphbc>rhood Youtii Curii?. .. . 

hi >rli(H>l 

WUT ofsr}iCoi 

Suintj^rr ..- 

Oj¥^ri1ion Maini::r<'«.-i . 

I*Tiblif r^irricf C'arv.rs * 

J^I>«rcianiar>a<^ * -. 

pTOjrrjuu 

JOB> {f»<i<'raljy finitn«-«*d' 

Work lLic*: Utive pjopTa:u 

J/ul» <'c>ri»s 

J*iil.i!ir Fj;:plo>'jnfJil Piv^pram. 

FiXi-T-TmE Enrollments " 



7. 7T0.2 


1. 562.3 


M4y.6 


1.011.8 


no. 7 


R23.S 


K*.5 




510.2 


2.051.3 


229 2 


213.7 


211. 2 




"^^^ 


270.9 


2^.1. 1 


231.6 


1.3f*. 1 




\.4.5 


14?! 2 


1J0.7 


13L1 


1J<5.4 


163 0 


16'. I 


743 - 






^4.0 


77. J* 




144.5 


IN.l 


64.7 


4,558.2 


663.0 




600 0 


53*^ 7 


537 7 


512. h 


5 -•7.7 


27^.4 


^ 1 


101.6 


7*'. S 


■.^7. 1 




335 n 


is-vo 


lS>i.* 


102. 2 




41 6 


40. 1 


45.4 


51. 'J 




5 


VS. A 


til . 7 


3 3. 132.7 


'Tly.fe 


5 5t>C>.0 


" 457. 5 


^ 3s7 2 


' 33 V. 1 


_^.*4.3 


240.3 


114 5 




22-3 


23.3 


17.8 


13.5 


10. y 


fe.O 






111.2 


21.0 


42.4 


34 ft 


5.y 




4 4 






6.5 








1.3 


\.2 


4.0 







125.^ 
112-5 
13 3 



5<3, 2 
56.^ 
2-3 



301.6 

68.1 
1V2.7 



60.6 
14i^.5 

24.0 
l-'2. 7 



81S.2 
€0.7 
22.4 



60.1 
63.7 
21.7 



52. g 

9*.^. 0 



31.5 



TctaU. 



Trainjiii: Act 

lustltuliOrial iralmiit ' 

JOl'-OJT 3 

K^'ighlioi hood Youih Cori>5.. 

In schttol 

Out of school. - 

Summer 

Operation Mainstream — 

Public Penrice CartHTs* 

Special Impact * 

Concentrated Einpl(?> meiit 

Propr^m 

JOBS (.federally fniancpd) 

Work 3uc'<»n»iT€ Fropram 

Job C orps 

Public EnU'loymf nt Profrani . 

FEl»EBAL ObUGaHONS 

Total 

Manpow er l>ev*k>pin*nl and 

Tj-ainlnp Act 

In^tutional traininc * 

JOP-OJT2 



«, 116.9 ; 

1 


1,973.0 ; 


1.412.5 


1,051-4 

i 


1.000.7 


780-8 


853- 8 


658-7 : 


294-8 


77.6 


34. 


j 2.007.8 


301.6 : 


254.6 


221.0 ; 


230.0 


241.0 ^ 


265-0 . 


235-8 


156. » 


; 77.6 


34- 


1.284.6 


150.6 


15S.fi 


130-0 


135.0 , 


140.0 t 


15O.0 ! 


177.5 ! 


145.3 


I 68.6 


82. < 


723.2 : 


151.0 ; 


2 


91-0 i 


85.0 


101. 0 : 


115-0 : 


58-3; 


11-6 


! 9.0 


2. 


4,821.7 


1.010.9 


740.2 


482.1 ' 


504.1 [ 


467.3 : 


556.8 ! 


422. fl ' 








965.3 . 


186.0 


120.0 


74.4 . 


84-3 


118.3 , 


166-8 1 


160.8 


54-7 






6<«.6 


65.0 i 


53.0 


46.2 


74-5 


93.8 : 


161-6 ' 


166-9 : 


35-6 






2,659.8 j 


769.9 ; 


567.2 . 


- 361.6 


345-3 ; 


255,2 


227.9 ' 


95.2 ! 


47-6 






-i 10O.7 ! 


31.4 ' 


21.9 i 


12.6 : 


11.3 


12.6 ! 


1 

11.0 : 


! 




1 




125.9 } 


65.9 1 


47.3 1 


3-6 ; 


3.8 ; 


4.3 1 


1-0 ' 










-i 6.3 1. 








2-7 1 


2.6 [, 










-! 468.6 ; 


i 

84.7 


93.7 ^ 


110.1 i 


127.0 1 




1 


1. 








■ 1 713-4 j 


82.8 ' 


92.6 I 


86-8 i 


51.2 ;. 


53.0 1 


i 










406. 1 t 


120.6 


112-2 


W.7 


B0.6 i. 














.1 141.4 ; 


4<).0 


49.8 . 


















226-1 ! 


226.1 














[ 



$9,469,646 | $2,696,940 i $1,485,466 i $1,418,552 ^ $1,029,730 ' $802,1:8 [ $795,950 i S628.407 ! $414,247 j $142,111 



N«l^Mjorhood Youth Corps- - 

In school 

Out of school 

Bummer 



Operation Malnstrcawi 

Public Service Careers* 

Kpeclal Impact 

Concentrated Employment 

Pro^rram 

JOBS (ffderaliy financed) 

^'ork I ncen tlvc P ro^ r am 

Job Corps 

Public Employ miMit Program 



2,788,801 
2,290.948 
497,553 


424. 5fc* 
852,706 
68,845 


835,752 
275.467 
60,285 


336,380 
287.081 
49.549 


2,642.758 

(») 
(») 
(*) 


517, 244 
74,897 
12U962 
■820,885 


426.453 
68,052 
115. 195 
> 253, 206 


356,589 
59,242 
97.928 
• 199,424 


294.704 
280,898 
10.188 


85, 164 
58.801 


71,550 
91,686 


51,043 
89,866 


820. 05S 
711.094 
427,470 
532,154 
961,679 


154^602 
118.224 
174, 788 
202,185 
961, 879 


166, 752 
169,051 
64.065 
160,187 


187,592 
148, 820 
78, 780 
169,782 









I 



272, C16 
218,505 
59,111 I 

320,696 I 
49,048 I 
123.721 { 
* 147.927 I 

41,000 
18,460 

1, 100 

114,220 
160,821 
100, 817 



296,418 
221.847 
7t57l 

281.864 
58,908 ; 
96,279 I 
* 126,677 

22.819 
7.657 
2,038 

98.057 
89.920 
9,000 



I 



298,247 
215.588 
62.659 j 

348.833 ' 
67.448 i 
146.079 
133.806 

28,628 
15.678 

7,000 

78.411 
24,258 



389.649 
281.710 
87,989 

263,337 

(*) 
<*) 
(*) 



266,505 i 142,111 
249.848 185.525 
37.167 ; 6,586 



127. 742 
(•) 



$56,070 



56,070 
55.219 
851 



25,421 



> Includes part Aime and other training. 

J Includes the JOBS-OptionaJ Program (JOP). which began in fiscal 1971. 
and the MDTA on-the-job training (OJT) nrogram, which ended in fiscal 
1970 txcfpt for national contjacts- Also includes Construction Oatreach. 

5 Includes enrollment opportunities made available by MDTA supple- 
m<»ntal funds; these were a)7,«00 in fiscal 1972. 145.000 in fiscal 1971, 64.500 in 
Hscal 1970. 36.200 in Hscal 1969, and 49,100 in fiscal 1968. 

< Includes the New Careers Program. 

> Transfened to the Office of Economic Opportunity effective July 1, 1969. 
•Enrollment opportunliies (slots) are not meaningful for CEP because the 

CEP appioacb utilises a variety of program components^rientation, basic 



education, work experience, and other types of job tralnine. An individual 
may be enrolled in one or in several components. 

' The number of first-time enrollments per fiscal year i« generally larger 
than the number of enrollment opportunities (slots) programed, a? a slot may 
be used by more than one indiTidual during the year because of turnover or 
short-term training. If opci^lngs are unfilled, the numlw of finrt-iiin« enroll- 
ments may lie smaller than the number of enrollment opportunitlwi. 

• Data are not available for NYC components prior to fiscal 1967. 

• Includes obligations made available by MDTA supplemental funds; 
these were $180,288,400 in fiscal 1972, $83,296,000 in fiscal 1971, $26^7.800 in 
fiscal 1970, $7,446,000 in fiscal 1969, and $12,881,000 in fiscal 1966. 
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ToWe F-i Enrollment OpportuntHes Authorized for Work and Training Progroms Administered by the 
Deportment of Labor, by Stote and Program, Fiscol Year 1972 * 

IThmisands] 



MDTA training 



State 



Cnlted States 



Alaska 

American Samoa 

Ailcona. 

Arltaxisas 

Ca^lbrote 

O^orado 

Conoecticat 

Ddaware 

District of O^ximtA^. 
FkHKU. 



Idaho 

Indlsnfl 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
LoniMana.. 
Maine. 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mlchieaa 

Minnesota 

Mlosiflslppi 

MlflSOQfl 

Montana. 

Nebradca 

Nevada 

New H&mpsUre. 



New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

Nonb CaroUna. 
North Dakota. - 

OMo 

OldaboDia 

Oregon. 

PenhsylTaala... 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode tdand... 



Sooth Carolina.^ 
Soath Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Tens... 

Trust Territory.. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia . 

Virgin Islands-... 

Washington 

West Virginia..., 

Wisconsia 

Wyoming _ 



Neighborhood Youth Corps 







tlonal^ part 


JOP-OJT* 


tizn«, and 




other 




138.7 


' — 

90.3 


2.6 


1.1 


8 




1 




1 2 




g 




10.4 


7.0 


2.0 


.4 


2-0 


6 


.5 


2 


.1 


12.3 


3.7 


1. 1 


A.i 


1.1 


.1 




l.S 


.1 


1.0 


.2 


C4 


1-9 


1.8 


2.2 


1-3 


1. 0 


5.4 


.7 


2.6 


1.5 


1.4 


.9 


1.0 


.3 


3.3 


1.5 


2.4 


.& 


4.3 


3.7 


1.9 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


3.0 


1.6 


.5 


.1 


.6 


.3 


.3 


.2 


. 4 


. 1 


9.4 


1.9 


.7 


.6 


7.4 


12.2 


(1.0 


1.8 


.4 


.9 


e.7 


4.4 


3.5 


.5 


1.1 


.« 


e.0 


2.3 


1.7 


1.2 


.9 


.3 


X.A 


1.0 


.1 


.3 


2.3 


1.4 


ia7 


4,2 


.1 


.1 


.7 


.8 


.6 


.2 


1.9 


3.8 


.1 




4.1 


1.4 


,7 


3.7 


2.2 


1.9 


.4 


.8 



In scliool 



1C1.6 
2.6 



out of 
school 



41.6 



.1 
K5 
.2 
.3 
.9 
.2 
1.5 
.1 

3.1 



.1 
9-8 
3.6 
1.7 
1.2 
3.6 
2.0 

.3 



1.3 
3.8 
2.8 
1.9 
3.0 
.2 
.9 



2.2 
.6 
7.2 
3.1 

3.9 
2.1 
.6 
6.1 
1.7 
.8 



2.1 
3.6 



0) 



2.2 
-1 
1.2 
1.1 
7.6 



1.3 i 
.3 I 



4.0 

.5 I 

:il 

1.2 

-8 

.1 

.1 

-1 
1.6 
1-2 

.3 

-3 
1-1 

.9 
^2 



.6 
1-1 
.4 
1.2 
.9 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

1.3 
.4 
3.6 
1.4 
.1 
1.7 
.6 
.2 
1.3 
1.7 
.1 



.2 
.9 
2.5 



; Operation , 
! Main- ' 
^Mimmer j stream j 



'719.8 ! 

15.2 
2-6 
-1 
9.5 
9.5 

68.7 
6.8 

12. 2 
T.8 

13-0 

22-1 

18-3 
-6 
2.0 
2.3 
38-9 
15-0 
5-7 
5-0 
J4.8 
17.9 
3.8 

10.3 
18.3 
24.3 
11.7 
13.0 
18.1 
3.8 
4.9 
1.7 
1.9 

15,7 

4.7 
€3.6 
19.1 

2.1 
27.6 

9.3 

7.1 
30.2 
19.8 

3.1 

11.4 

3.0 
16.0 
89.5 
.2 

3.4 

1.3 
12.2 
.4 
13.4 

9.7 
11.4 

1.0 



22.3 



Public 
iM^nrice 
Careers 



• 21.0 ; 



. ^ ; Public 

JOB^ Work Employ- 

(federaUr j Incentive i meit 

financed) j program ' Progiara 

I ; 



60.6 



1 The Xob Corps and CEP are not included, Job Corps because recruitment 
for centers is TOUltlslate and CEP liecaujw enrollment opportimities are not a 
meaningful concept for the program (s<w footnote 6, table P-l). 

s See footnote 2, table F-i. 

> Includes 307,900 enrollment opportunities made available by MDTA 
funds used to supplement the smnmer program. 



.5 




i .6 


* 1.2 


- ' 


i • .2 


.1 


. .6 


.4 




.5 


1.1 


.5 


.8 


1.4 


1.1 


-9 


.9 


5.8 


18.6 


-2 


.3 


.6 


2.6 


(•) 


. 1 


.7 


1.6 






(») 




.3 


.€ 




18 


1-3 


.1 


UQ 


3*0 


- « 




1.8 


2.1 








.2 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.3 


.2 




.1 


.5 


-8 


. 1 


1-4 


10.0 


.6 


. 3 


.3 


1.6 


.3 




.8 


1.7 


.3 




.6 


1.6 


3.0 




1 . 1 


2.4 


.2 


2 


2.d 


1.0 


.1 


. 1 


. 1 


1.3 




.2 


.6 


3 7 


.1 


.2 


1.1 


3.8 


.4 


.1 


3.1 


7.1 


1.2 


.3 


.4 


2.7 


.3 




1.4 


.4 


.6 


.1 


.7 


1.3 


.2 


-1 


.3 


. 7 


.2 




.3 


.3 


(0 






.1 


(») 




.1 


.4 


.3 


.8 


2.9 


3.0 


.3 


.2 


.6 


.5 


.7 


1.2 


8.7 


16. S 


.3 


.9 


2.3 


.8 


.2 


.1 


.3 


.6 


.6 


.1 


-8 


5.6 


.6 




1.3 


1.3 


.2 




.6 


4.8 


.4 


.5 


.6 


8.3 


-1 


.7 


1.6 


4.8 






.2 


.9 


.4 


.2 


.9 


.3 


-4 


.6 


.3 


.9 


-8 
l.l 


.1 


.7 


1.2 


1.2 


6.7 




.1 


.3 


.3 


2.1 




.1 


0) 


.8 


.2 


.3 


2.1 


2.1 






.1 


.1 


.8 




.8 


3.6 


.6 




.1 


6.7 


.8 

0 




.1 


4.8 




.2 


.3 



1.8 
1.0 
.1 
l-f> 
1.5 



4.8 
.5 



2-4 
.1 
.5 

12.3 
3.9 
-9 
2.1 
3.5 
3.7 
1.4 

1.5 
6.5 
11.0 
2.8 
1.3 
3.7 
1.0 
.7 
.4 
.3 

12.4 
1.2 

16.3 
1.7 
.4 
6.4 
1.8 
2.5 
7.9 

ia8 
1.2 

Z3 
.6 
2.4 

4.2 
.2 
.9 
.7 
1.2 
.1 
8.2 
2.2 
3.0 
.4 



< Includes 7,600 enrollment opportunities not available by State. t>ocs not 
include data on enrollment opportunities for STEP, phased out in nscal 

' than 50. 
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Table F-3. Federal 



Obligations for Work 
of Labor; by State 



and Training Programs Administered 
and Program, Fiscal Year 1972 ^ 

(TllOUFAiltls) 



by the Department 



l.'nitod Stales J 



Alabiuna 

Alaskii 

AitioricfuiSaiiioti. 

Arlzwia 

Arktiiisas. J 

Cnlifornia 

Coloja(Jo 

('-onru?('Uc\it 

Dr lawn re 

Di.Hrict of 

Coluinbii\ 

Floridn 



Gco.^ja.... 

Gunm 

Hawnii.... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

•lJuHana 

lo\vn_ 

Knusas 

KcntiK'ky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 



MDTA training; 

Instin:- 

(ional. JOl'-O.rr-' 
pun tinu', 
and olhor 



..I 



Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hamsphlr? 



New .Torsoy 

New Mexico 

New York 

Novtli Caroliiia. 
NortJi Dakola.. 

Oliio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peiuisvh'nnia- . 

Puerto KIco 

Kiiodo Island... 



South Carolina.. 
Soulh Dakota^ .. 

Teun(js;sce 

Texas 

Trust Territoi'v., 

Utah 

Vtinnont 

Virgin in 

Virpin Islands... 

Washington 

West Vii'finia 

Wisconsin 

Wyon^ing 



^3ffb, 708 

G, 070 

1. BOS 

no 

'2, 674 
37, 26K 

3, 53-i 

4, f)90 
1,380 

11,405 
3,814 

6, 609 
702 

2. ZS\ 
2.574 

15, 743 
4.817 
4. 17{| 

A,m 

fi, 002 
4,950 
1,656 

G, 787 
8, 606 

15, U44 
5, 832 

3. 271 
6,8^7 
1,641 
4, 803 
1,089 
1,140 

16, 703 

2, 41'J 
33,171 

6, 060 
1,998 

12, 890 
4,314 
3,773 

16, 186 

3, 574 
2. 062 

4,046 
1,168 
6, 840 
11,600 

182 
2,774 
1,218 
6, 872 

478 
8,71fl 
1,784 
6,471 

025 



$GP. 845 



641 
179 



72S 
569 
9,fi42 
1.256 
1,202 
183 

1,320 
873 

777 
68 
93 
302 
2,945 
407 
981 
671 
925 
893 
450 

876 
1,623 
3,615 
1,088 
1,466 
992 
131 
200 
271 
118 

1,839 
421 

3,907 
814 
226 

5, 730 
615 
452 

3,817 
874 
181 

441 
192 
671 
2, 626 
18 
300 
211 
791 
39 
1,635 
2, SS6 
1,076 
172 



N' ichborhood Vomh Torps 

; "i Ol-icniliou 

I ; i Main- i 

In school j Out of t Srnimfr I sn'oaui \ 

I school I I ; 



$74,897 ! $121,062 : $S20,3S5 



2,085 

380 I 

10 I 

688 ! 

1,181 I 

e. 136 1 

417 I 
707 
94 

883 
1,760 

2, 428 



162 
33 I 
4,707 ! 
1,440 ! 

984 

834 
3,011 
1,695 

353 ; 

416 
1,519 

2, 235 
1,393 
1,046 
1,829 

1B6 
611 
119 
165 

1, 718 
496 
6,313 
2,590 
245 

3, 766 
1,778 

546 
3, 061 
1,446 

048 

1,547 
265 
1,783 
4,354 



I 



360 
148 
1,595 
8 

• 873 
863 
1,419 
100 



3.4f,8 i 
716 i 
230 I 
1.230 i 
1,273 i 
12,304 i 

1,279 ; 

1,272 I 
280 j 

3,895 
3, 1>03 

2,080 
201 
255 
209 
4, 99«.t 
2, 031 
868 
004 
3,477 
1,019 
62S 

1,763 
1,971 

2, 803 
937 

3, 084 
1,773 
330 
396 
275 
416 

3, 431 
1,165 

13,425 
3, 373 

463 
4,946 
2, 078 

614 

4, MO 
4,704 

401 

2,468 
468 
'3, 330 
6,743 



560 
312 
2, 036 
366 
2, 008 
2, 030 
641 
157 



7.030 
• 1,136 
64 
3. 429 
4,072 
3n 187 
2, 720 
4,465 
534 

6,310 ! 
9,773 I 

7.570 I 
281 I 
35S 
965 1 
17, M4 . 

6,987 ; 

2. 620 i 

2,101 

I 

7,990 ; 
1,615 ' 

4,404 
8,124 
13,810 
4,801 
6,480 
7,881 
1,114 
2, 207 
653 
765 

9, 093 
2, 002 

31,346 
8,443 
867 

12,763 
4,204 
2.903 

12,923 
8,202 
1,377 

4,810 
1, 114 
7,300 
18, 039 



1,408 
644 
4, 093 
177 
6,271 
2, 26G 
6, 221 
393 



1,050 j 

878 I 
02 
365 
180 ' 
2,500 i 
865 t 
1, 126 
024 
10, 167 i 
743 ! 
550 

77l' 
70S 
1 , 465 
2, 488 
990 
1,960 
518 
760 
158 
124 

1.405 
1,062 
1,591 
1,237 

638 
1,790 
J,634 

322 

2, 297 
266 
130 

1,601 
1. 106 

3. 264 
3, 369 



261 
358 
824 



006 
1,317 
1,385 

153 



I'ublii- 
Fcrvier 
Carocis 



Coiicru- 
iratr'd 

Kinploy- 
nio)it 

Protriani 



?85, 164 j 

2,258 i 

665 i 

"'i,'326Y 
964 ! 
2,037 I 
403 ! 
160 j 
64 1 



$58,301 

261 
328 

2,010 ! 

5. 884 ! 

•112 I 

171 I 



$1.M.602 
1.8G0 



4, 185 
1,655 
13,408 
2. -JS'J 
3,118 



2, 581 
713 



10 
611 

760 



170 
870 
107 
342 

125 
695 
402 
667 
168 

423 
154 

48 



4,774 
3, 907 

2. 122 j 



JOBS 
(foderally 
'^liiuuced) 



$118,224 



681 
855 
6, 366 
2, 005 
385 
510 
068 
354 
882 
1,667 



666 
1,925 

465 
4, 336 



574 

000 



7,638 
1.071 
21 



4,095 
2, 282 
.1.675 

'2,"480' 
2.321 
2, 276 

3, 169 
8, 031 
5. 672 
4. 52U 
2, 807 

5, 940 
1,240 
1,700 
1,240 
1.018 

7, 624 
3,346 

6, 490 
2, 82G 



7, 828 
1,876 
1,403 
7, 535 



1,498 
2, 300 



4, 193 
13,072 



1,821 
"2,"956' 



826 
250 



Work . .. 

1 neon live 1 nn'iU 
I'ro^M■anl I'roj^r.un 



Pubife 
Kniploy- 
nn'iU 



1.242 
1.600 
11.055 
1.308 
1,571 
70 

3. 243 
1,866 

2. 490 



434 
308 

3, 632 
334 
812 

. 'Tvl 
.-34 

5, 132 
296 

1,431 

2, r,84 
1, 142 

674 
1,993 
1,036 
237 
216 
125 
38 

4, 580 
1,137 

19,403 

3, 542 
461 

1, 158 
1,664 
1.432 
1,593 
3, 121 
213 

942 
242 
1,003 
8, 916 



655 
IS 
4,811 
91 
2, 293 
611 
274 
. 360 



$174, 788 



959 
851 



1,364 

1. '2».19 
23, 330 

3,611 
1.631 
447 

2, 200 
3, 493 

2. 020 
282 
351 
575 
7.517 
1.022 
2, 353 
1,375 
2,951 
1,640 
1,194 

2,911 

8,018 
12,400 

2, 534 
540 

1,345 
922 
813 
577 
45 



4,044 
832 
20, 977 
059 
614 
173 
793 
236 
765 
284 



11 



5.: 

9, 
4, 
1,045 

413 
746 
550 
3, 854 



2,792 
681 

2, 202 
105 

3. 852 
4,118 
5, 065 

300 



• Do<*-s not include $202,185,000 for tlio Job Corps because rccruitiuoiit for 
Job Corps cenlers is nnillisvate. 
2 Sec footnoic 2, table F-l, 



3 niiTc-rencos between tiie U-S, total shown for each program and the sum 
of the nnionnts by Slate reflect either funds for national contracts, auditing, 
or funds transfeired to other agencies. 
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Table F-4. Enrollments, Completions, and Posttralning Employment in MDTA Training Programs, by 

Type of Program, Fiscal Years 1963-72 



(Thousands) 





Total » 


Institutional training 


JOV-OJT » 


Fiscal year 






















Enrollments 


Complcttons 


Postir.'tliiing 


Enrollments 


Completions 


Posttraininp 


Enrollment's 


Completions 


Posttraininp 








employment 






employment 




pmploymont 




34.1 


20. 1 


16.1 


32.0 


19.2 


15.3 


2.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1964.... 


77. o 


M.3 


39.4 


68.6 


46.0 


34.8 


9.0 


5.3 


4.6 




156. e 


96.3 


73.4 


145.3 


88.8 


06.9 


11.6 


7.5 


6.5 


1966 


23,'i.8 


155.7 


124.0 


177.5 


117.7 


89.8 


58.3 


38.0 


34.2 




265. 0 


192.6 


153.7 


150.0 


109.0 


80. 0 


115.0 


83.6 


73.7 




241.0 


164.2 


127.5 


140.0 


91.0 


(H.5 


101.0 


73.2 


63.0 


1969 


2-20.0 


160.0 


124.0 


135.0 


95.0 


71.0 


85.0 


65.0 


53.0 


1970. 


221.0 


147.0 


115.3 


130.0 


85.0 


62.0 


91.0 


62.0 


53.3 




203.4 


117. 1 


88.9 


155. 6 


90.3 


a'i.9 


M7.8 


26.8 


23.0 


1972. 


232. 7 


162.7 


132. 8 


150.6 


111.4 


81.5 


82.1 


51.3 


51.3 



> Data for tho Construction Outreach Program arp not included. Note: Completions do not include dropouts, PosttralninK employment 

2 The decline reflects the termination of the OJT program in 1970 except for includes persons employed at the time of the hist foUowup. (Tlicre arc two 
national contracts, and the slowupstariof the JOBS-Optioiial Trogram (JOP). foUowups, with the second oceurriuu 6 months after completion of training.) 
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Toble F-5. Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in InstitMtioncI Training Programs Under the MDTA, 

Fiscal Years 1963-72 



(Percfiit dljlributlon) 



CliBrocierisiJc 



Total: Number (thousands) 

Percent 

Male 

Fonialc 

Ago: 

Under 19 years 

19 1 0 21 years 

22 1 0 34 years 

3fi lo 44 years 

45 years and over 

Race: 

WliUe 

Nopro 

Other 

Spanish speaking 

Years of school completed: 

Under 8 years 

8 years 

•9 to 11 years 

12 years 

Over 12 yeftvF 

Family status: 

He4id of family or Iiousehold.... 
Other 

Niunbf r of dcpendfints: 

Kono 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 pei-sons 

4 persons 

6 persons and over 

Wage earner stetns : 

Prhnarv . 

Other..- 

Family Ineome: 

Below $1,000 

$1,000 lo $1,^99 

$2,000 to S2,999 , 

$3,000 to $3,^)90 

$4,000 lo $4,909 

$6,000 and over 

Years of painful employment: 

Under 3 years , 

3 to 9 years ., 

10 years or more 

Prior cmplo>'mcnt status; 

Unemployed - 

Underpmploycd , 

Other 

Duration of unemjjloyment: 

Under 5 weeks 

6 to 14 weeks 

io to 26 weeks 

27 to 62 wvftks , 

Over 62 weeks 

Dlsadvantnped 

Poverty st/atus , 

Public assistance recipient 

Unemployment insurance claimant 

Hsndicupped , 

Eligible iOY allowance , 

Prior military servlt e: 

Veteran 

Rejectee 

Other n on veteran 



>'ears 



Fiscal year of enrollment 



1» 284.0 
100.0 



68. S 
41.2 



14.0 
24.0 
37.2 
14.3 

10.0 



eo.fi 

36.9 



6,8 
8.9 

a6,2 

4;\ 1 

6,0 



56.4 
44,6 



0) 
0) 



69,0 
31.0 



9.8 
18.3 
18.2 
16.4 
11.2 
26.9 



42.1 

36.0 
21.9 



80.3 
12.9 
6.8 



31.2 
23.6 
14.7 
16. G 
13.9 

66.0 
62.9 
12.6 
12.6 
9.6 
77.4 



22.7 
4.0 
73.3 



160.0 
100.0 



63.2 
36.8 



10.6 
27.3 
42.8 
11. C 

7.7 



CI. 2 
33.1 
6.7 

12.8 



4.0 
6.7 
32.0 
60.4 
7.9 



69.6 
40.4 



(>) 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(0 

(«) 



78.8 
21.2 



11.6 
18.6 
17.0 
lfi.9 
11.3 
26.7 



43.1 
89.4 
37.4 



72.0 
12.2 
lfi.9 



24.8 
21.7 
16.6 
34.2 
2.7 

66.4 
66.3 
14.8 
11.7 
12.1 
82,3 



31.0 
2.6 
66.4 



166.6 

100. d" 



68.6 
41.6 



13.8 
26.1 
40.2 
11.4 
8.6 



66.6 



12.8 



6.4 
7.0 
36,2 
46.4 
6.0 



68.1 
41.9 



V) 



73.3 
26.7 



9.6 
18.0 
17.9 
16.6 
11.3 
26.7 



46.1 
36.2 
18.7 



72.7 
13.fi 
13.8 



26.4 
23.fi 
17.6 
30.9 
1.8 

66.3 
63.4 I 
lfi.8 
9.9 
11.1 
79.6 



23.1 
3.9 
72.9 



1970 



19C9 



130.0 
100.0 



69.4 
40.6 



9.1 
28.0 
42.3 
11.9 

8.6 



A9.2 
36.0 
4.8 

12.8 



6.4 
8.2 
38.1 
42.7 
4.6 



68.0 
42.0 



(') 
to 
to 



76.2 
24.8 



9.5 

18, 9 1 

19.4 i 

16.6 « 

11.2 I 

24.4 ! 



46.6 
Sfi.O 
19.6 



73.8 
16.2 
U.O 



31.4 
26.9 
17.1 
24.0 
1.6 

06.2 
61.1 
12.9 
9.1 
12.1 
87.9 



19.6 
6.2 
75.2 



1908 



I 



1967 



136.0 
100.0 



66.6 
44.4 



12.5 i 
26.0 ! 
SS.2 I 
14.0 ■ 
10. s 



fi5.9 
39.7 
4.4 



9.0 
9.8 
38.8 
37.(1 
4.6 



66. 6 
43.6 



49.6 
14.7 
12.3 
8.0 
6.8 
8.7 



74.3 
26.7 



46.4 
33.6 
21.1 



79.0 
16.9 
3.5 



32.3 
24.6 
14.4 
16,9 
12.8 



13.4 
7.3 

JO. 6 
80.1 



17.2 
6.3 
77.6 



140.0 
100.0 



65.4 
44.6 



14.9 
23.6 
35.6 
16.2 
10.8 



50.8 
46.4 

3.8 



9.2 
10.0 
40.6 
34.7 

5.6 



H.6 
46.4 



48.4 
14.5 
12.4 

9.2 
6.0 
9.6 



72.2 
27.8 



45.3 
32.8 
21.9 



79.7 
16.6 
3.8 



31.0 
24.1 
16.6 
11.5 
17.9 



12.6 
8.8 
9.3 

82.1 



17.6 
fi.4 
77.1 



160.0 
100.0 



66.8 
43.2 



16,4 
23.6 
34.3 
14.7 
11. 0 



69.1 
38.0 
2.9 



7.6 
10.7 



38.0 
4.9 



53.6 
46.4 



49.3 
14.4 
12.1 
8.8 
6.0 
9.4 



68.7 
31.3 



43.1 
34.4 
22.6 



8C.3 
15.8 



35.9 
23.6 
13.6 
9.6 
17.4 



12.1 
10.0 
10.0 
82.0 



20.6 
6.8 
73.7 



1960 



177.6 
100.0 



58.3 
41.7 



15.9 
22.2 
36.3 
16.6 
11.0 



62.6 
36.2 
2.3 



1966 



14A.3 
100.0 



60.9 
30.1 



18.3 
24.3 
32.4 
14.9 
10.1 



67.7 
30.1 
2.2 



1963 



6.7 
9.6 
36.7 
42.0 
6.0 



53.6 
46.6 



47.6 
16.4 
12.5 
9.4 
6.2 
9.0 



65.6 
34.6 



8. 1 
10.2 
34.1 
41.8 

5.8 



fil.8 
4B.2 



44.6 
16.1 
14.1 
10.4 
6.4 
9.4 



55.6 
43.5 



39.1 
37.0 
23.9 



82.8 
12.7 
4.6 



35.6 
22.9 
12.6 
10.2 
18.1 



42.8 
33.7 
23.6 



87.8 
4.9 



32.9 
23.2 
13.1 
10.6 
20.2 



11. 
13.2 
8.4 
78.6 



26.1 
4.6 

70. J 



10.6 
10.5 
7.4 
'67.3 



27.6 
3.0 
69.4 



59.7 
40.3 



10.6 
24.7 
36.4 
17.6 
10.8 



60.9 
28.3 
1. 



6.7 
8.4 
33.3 
45.2 
7.4 



53.3 
46.7 



44.6 
16.8 
14.4 
10.2 
6.2 
7.8 



69.: 
40.7 



32.6 
41.3 
26.2 



90.6 
7.8 
1.7 



28.6 
23.6 
14.1 
12.1 
21.7 



9.7 
23.0 

6.7 
67.7 



16.: 
. 1 

83.6 



32.0 
100.0 



63.8 
36.2 



5.3 
19.1 
43.9 
20.3 
10.4 



78.6 
21.4 

2.1 



3.1 
7.6 
30.0 
50.4 
8.9 



62.1 
37.9 



37.8 
18.2 
16. B 
12.4 
7.3 
8.0 



68.0 
32.0 



22.7 
46.6 
31.7 



92.1 
6.7 
1.2 



24.0 
26.2 
17.6 
18.1 
19.1 



8.1 
31.6 
7.4 

66.9 



22.5 
.1 
77.4 



' Not available. 



o 
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Toble F-6. Characteristics 



of Trainees Enrolled in Institutional Training Programs Under the MDTA, 
by State, Fiscal Year 1972 



Stat4> 



Nuinhor of 

ClltOllPCS 

(tltoiisaiid^) 



United StaU's. 



Alabama. 

Alaska 

ArlKOim 

Arkansas. 

Aniorlcan Samoa 

(California 

( *olora(lo . - 

CoiiiK'cUcUt- 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.. 
Florida 



GcorKia 

Guam 

llnwaii 

liiulio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.- 

Kansas 

Kentiirky... 
Louisiana.. . 
Maine 



Maryland. 

Miissncluisetts 

MIchiRan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri -. 

Montana 

Nebraska -. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 



New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota. - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. - 

Puerto Uieo 

Rhode Island... 



South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Trust Territory - 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virpin Islands. . . 

WashinRlon 

West VirBinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Poroont of tols^l 



Yfursof scluMil i'()ni[»lrl»M| 





Mall' 


White 


i — 


















Under 22 


22 to 44 


45 ycivu 




9 t(» 11 


i 12 years 





— 


• 


yetirs 


year'^ 


i\iu\ 0%'er 

— ' - 


or less 


yi'ais 


or more 


160 G 


63. 2 


61 2 


— . — 

0 < . 


— - - 

54. 4 


- m 


9, « 


«I2. 0 


- - 
.5>i.3 


-2. 5 


()3. 5 


41). 3 


38 0 


52 3 


- 


10. 0 


2s. 5 


lil. 5 


. 8 


5'j! 1 


•IS. 8 


33 4 


57 5 


' * *" 


19. 3 


'-.K 9 


50. S 


1 6 


61* y 


5S. 3 


37. 6 


57. 2 


0. 2 


1 2, 9 


28. 1 


59. 0 




6l! 1 


6t. 8 


33 7 


o< . 0 


8. 5 


11.9 


33. 3 


51. H 


13.9 


71.3 


64.8 


31.6 


58.0 


7.4 


8.1 


35. 4 


5»;. I 


2, 7 


76. 1 


81. 1 


35 1 


0/. -1 


7. 6 


7. 3 




"6. 7 


\, 8 


64. 9 


51'. 8 


38* 5 


53 1 


8. 4 


23. 2 


35. 1 


41.7 


' 5 


6o! 2 


28. 5 




55. 1 


4. 4 


8.6 


42,5 


4S, !1 




5'j! 3 


11 0 


') 

0-1. A 


GO. 7 


5. 0 


7. 2 


40 ;f) 


52. !» 


2* 8 


Bo! 3 


46 9 


44. 9 


46. 3 


8. 7 


6.9 


35 , \ 


57. 7 


2. 8 


69,0 


68. 0 


00. 0 


5( . 3 


(. 1 


3.9 


21 .5 


"4, 7 




57.0 


1 0 


52. 4 


39. 6 




4.9 


17,5 


77, 7 


.'o 

* 7 


50.8 


31! 5 


41 4 


53 0 


5, 6 


6. 2 


32.5 


<>l,3 


58 1 


71 5 


31' 7 






14.9 


38. 5 


46. 7 


6!4 


47^4 


3'J!5 


38! 6 


56! 2 


5! 3 


5.1 


36,4 


5S,5 


2.2 


63.4 


58.3 


43,7 


50. 4 


.5.9 


14.1 


43: 0 


43.0 


2 0 


62. 7 


1)1 8 


4'' 7 


49. 3 


8. 0 


8. 9 


32. S 


."iH. 3 


3.' 8 


77! 9 


70 4 




62. 6 


G. 9 


4. 6 


21. 9 


73, .1 


2 0 


58.' 9 


77 4 


10. t 


49, 1 




10,2 


24, 1 


7 


1. 6 


52. 9 


64 Q 


35 7 


»>6. 1 


8. 1 


11.9 


26. 7 


♦il, 4 


' 9 


56.2 


ott! 7 


42! 2 


48 8 


8 9 


1 1^ Q 
10. 0 


28. 0 


a6. 7 


1.9 


61. 2 


43. 5 


35 7 


.58 5 


.5, 8 


i . 8 


32, t) 


«V,). 2 


2^2 


4 


75. 6 


29" 8 


54" 0 


16 1 


20. 0 


36, 1 


44, 0 


?! 1 


M^O 


51)! 9 


33' 9 


54 4 


117 


7. 0 


26. 5) 


Wj. I 


2,6 


64. 1 


82! 6 


39! 4 


53" 1 




7. 0 


33. 5 


•V.). .S 


\[z 


68! 9 


48! 7 


3o! 4 


55! Q 


9" f> 


12. 3 


28. 0 




3,5 


64.2 


01 ! 8 


33 2 


59 6 


■ J 




29. 1) 


n" () 


.0 


67.0 


74! 8 


31! 5 


.59! 9 


8!6 


is! 5 


30,0 


.ii!,i 


,9 


.58,4 


65.5 


49 0 


50 5 


7.3 


11.6 


40. 7 


47, S 


.3 


54.2 


43. S 


' 31! 2 


59.7 


9.1 


6.1 


31! 8 


«2! 0 


.6 


45.0 




43.5 


'47.4 


9.2 


8,0 


25.8 


m, 3 


10.2 


57.0 


43.7 


39.4 


52,7 


. 7.9 


11.0 


38.8 


50. 1 


.6 


46.9 


88.5 


45.2 


48.2 


6.5 


6.9 


30.1 


63, 9 


9.1 


60.0 


45.1 


39.2 


51.2 


9.7 


12.0 


47.6 


40. .=) 


5,2 


81.1 


61,9 


46.5 


47.7 


.5.8 


7.3 


23.0 


69. 7 


.6 


68.0 


76.4 


47.2 


48.1 


4.7 


15.1 


41.5 


43.4 


8.0 


61.3 


47.7 


39.6 


54.9 


5.5 


6.6 


38.0 


55.5 


3.3 


61.8 


64.3 


29.5 


61.6 


8.9 


8.8 


30.5 


00.7 


1.0 


52.0 


88.1 


37.2 


52.0 


10.8 


8.8 


32.5 


58,6 


6.0 


72.3 


63.8 


41.3 


52.1 


6.6 


6.6 


32.8 


60, f) 


2.0 


72.8 


3.2 


51.5 


46.6 


2.0 


15.1 


26.6 


58.5 


.7 


59.8 


80.4 


45.7 


45.7 


8.6 


29.1 


40.7 


30,2 


1.6 


55.7 


46.8 


38.7 


55.4 


6.0 


11.1 


26. 7 


62.2 


.5 


63.4 


55.0 


34,0 


54.9 


10,2 


6.8 


28.9 


64.1 


3.1 


55.7 


56.5 


34.0 


59.9 


5.2 


7.9 


26.1 


66.0 


9.2 


66.5 


66.7 


35.4 


57.5 


7.1 


10.9 


26.5 


62. 6 


.4 




0) 






0) 


(») 






1.2 


67.7 


81.0 


35.0 


69.1 


5.0 


10.2 


38.9 


50.9 


.6 


34.1 


99.1 


37.5 


47.6 


14.0 


22.8 


31.2 


45.9 


2.1 


65.7 


60.6 


36.5 


54.9 


8.6 


13.4 


19.6 


66. 9 


.2 


28.7 


.5 


43.6 


51.8 


4.6 


32.3 


22. 9 


44.8 


4.8 


66.2 


69.0 


33.6 


54.2 


12.2 


12.8 


28.2 


59. 0 


1.0 


63.1 


02.4 


35.4 


56.7 


7.9 


12.6 


2G.4 


61.0 


3.3 


61.8 


67.4 


49,2 


45.9 


5.0 


10.5 


38.5 


50.9 




50,0 


85-0 


32.9 


57.1 


10.0 


10.5 


48.0 


40.7 



» Not available. 
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Toble F-7. Occupational Training of Enrollees in MDTA Training Programs 

Y^ar 1972 


by Type 


Program, Fiscal 


lN''.*-n5)ers in tlioitsaiifls] 












liistiimioniil 


J OP 




-0.1 T J 


Major occupation group aUfi sdoctt'd ' otoii put ions 










, _ 


Number 


I'orcont 
ilii^tribution 


Nnaibcr 


PeriTiit 
1 (listviluition 




ISO.G 


1()0.0 




KXl. 0 




IC). 0 


10.0 




Architrctitro and ohkIiiwHup 


2.1 


H.2 


fi. t 


Occupations in mpilidup ami hniltli 


8.1) 
'J7.1 








. 


18.0 




10. 0 

1. f) 

2. 2 


StrnoKrophy, tvpiny, niinp, juid rcJntcd 

Conipiitlnp and account rciordiiiK . . 

Material and produetion recordinR 


17.6 
7-5 


11.7 
5.0 


8. 2 
1.3 
l.S 
1.8 


Salcswork, conunoditlcs 








2. 2 

r.T 


Mcrcliundising occupatiotis, except salpsincn 






1.4 
. 

8.5 
2.0 




oprvicp _ 

P'ood and bevoraftc preparation and sorvices 


14, y 

r 1 

1.8 


0. 9 
2. 7 

1. '2 


1. 1 

' 7. "J 

2. 4 


Miscellaneous personal f^ervices 


5.0 
3.0 


3.7 


1.8 




Protective service , . 


1,3 


• 2 


Farming, lisliery, forestry, and related.. . _ . . , 


„= 

.f. 


.8 




1. 1 
.8 




.3 


5.8 
2.3 


Processinjr of food, tobacco, and related products 






7.1 

2.8 


Processinf; of che?!iietils, plastics, syntheties, rubber, pjilnt, and related products.. . 






1.6 


\.\) 




23.5 
6.4 


15.6 
3.5 




IS. 2 
3.S 
?.3 


22. 3 
4.3 

2.8 




Mcchaulps and machinery repairmen 


16.7 


11.1 


0.4 
1.0 


7.8 




Textile occupations. 






2. 1 


2.3 
2.6 








.0 






4.1 


2.7 




1. 1 


Fabrication, assembly, and repair of metal products, n.e.c 


10. 4 

1.4 


12.7 
1.7 
2. 9 


Assembly and repair of electrical equipment 






2.4 


Fabrication and repair of products made from assorted materials 


2. 1 


1.4 


Fabrication and repair of textile, leather, ancl related 


3.2 


3.9 

26. 0 
6.8 
3.3 




27.3 
5.1 

n.n 

3.2 


18.1 
3.4 


21.9 
4.8 
2.7 
2.0 


Metal fabricating, n.e.c _ 


Wcl ding, flame cutting, and related 


6.6 


Electrical assembly, installinp, and rcpairiUK 


2.1 


2.4 
2.6 
L 1 
10.5 


Painting, plastering, waterproofing, and cementing 






2. 1 

.0 
8.6 


Excavating, grading, paving, and related occupations 






Construction work occupations, n.e.e : 


5.6 
1.8 

3.8 


3.7 
1.2 


Structural work occupations, n.e.c 




Miscellaneous 


2.5 


St 3 


0.4 
1.1 

3.8 




1.7 


1.1 


.9 


Packaging and inatcrials handling 


3.1 


Production and distribution of utilities 






.8 
.9 


1.0 
1.1 


Unknown.. 


32.2 


21.4 







I Data arc shown separately only for those occupations in each major - See footnote 2, table F-1. Docs not include Con^itruction Outreach enroll- 

group with 1 percent or more of the trainees in each program, -ments, whicli ave included in tabic F-1 . 
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Table CharacterisHts of Troinees Enrolled In Selected Training Programs Admin isfered by the 

Department of Labor, Fiscal Year 1972^ 

[Percent distribution] 



Characteristic 



JOP-OJT 2 



Total: Number (thousands). 
Percent 



Sex; 



Male 

Female - 



Age: 



Under 22 years 

Underl9ycars-.. 

19 to 21 years 

22 years and over 

22 to 44 years..... 
45 years and over. 



Race: 
White.. 
Nesro. 
Other.. 



Spanish speaking.. 



Years of school completed: 

8 years or le'JS^ 

9 ton years 

1 2 years or over 



Family status: 

Head oi family or household. , 
Other 



Number of persons in family: 

1 person 

2 to 3 persons 

4 to 7 persons 

8 persons and over 



Wage earner status: 

Primary 

Other 



Family income: 

Below $1,000 

$1,000 to $1,999 

$2,000 to $2,999 

$3,000 to $8,999 

$4,000 and over 

$4,000 to $4,999.. 

$6,000 and over.. 



YeaiB of gainful employment: 

Under 3 yeais 

3 to 9 years 

10 years or more 



Prior employment status: 

Unemployment 

Underemployed 

Other 



Duration of unemployment: 

Under Btyceks 

6 to 14 weeks 

IB to 26 weeks.. 

27 weeks and over 



Disadvantaged 

Poverty status 

Public assistance recipient.. 

UI claimant. 

Handicapped... 

Eligible for allowance 



Prior military service: 

Veteran 

RiUectee. 

Olher nonveteran.. 



82.1 
100,0 



77.5 
22,5 



32. 1 
7.1 
Z5.1 
67.9 
59.0 
8.8 



73.4 
22,7 
3,9 

16.4 



12,4 
80.0 
57,6 



'65,0 
'35,0 



22,7 
36.9 
35.2 
5,2 



T78.4 
'21.6 



8.6 
17.8 
17.0 
16.6 
37.3 
10.9 
26.4 



'36.3 
'86.0 
'28.7 



'S6.1 
M6.0 
'29.9 



'20.0 
'24.6 
'22.8 
'3Z8 

60.1 
'39.3 

8.1 
10.6 

9.9 
28.2 



33.9 
.9 
65.2 



Neighborhood Youth 
Corps 



In school » 



045,9 
100,0 



100.0 
97.1 
2,9 



40,0 
53,4 

6.6 

11.8 



19.3 
77.2 
«3.6 



&0 
16.8 
22.6 
24.2 
28.5 
18.6 
12.0 



29.9 



Out of 
school 



Operation 
Mains trean:! 



66.0 
100.0 



50. 1 
49.9 



93.8 
89.0 
4.8 
6.2 
Z9 
3.3 



48.0 
42.6 
9.4 

15.7 



25.1 
72.3 
2.6 



14.5 
85.5 



5.8 
21.1 
46.7 
26.5 



4.1 

26.2 
22.3 
22.0 
26.4 
14.3 
12.0 



86.6 
3.4 

10.0 



99.1 
38.2 



2.3 
2.0 
06.6 



31.4 
100.0 



69. t 
30.9 



1.9 
1.9 
96.3 
52,2 
44.1 



66.7 
18,6 
117 

10,2 



42,0 
28,8 
29.1 



70,8 
23,4 



20,3 
37.5 
34,5 
7,7 



84.6 
15.4 



8.0 
48.0 
23.8 
12.6 
7.6 
4.8 
2.8 



30.4 
28.2 
41.4 



90.6 
5.8 
3.6 



63 
13.0 
24.0 
66.7 

89.0 
98.6 
24-1 



14.6 

60.0 



28.6 
9.8 
61.7 



Concen- 
trated Em- 
ployment 

Program 



84,7 
100,0 



58.6 
41.4 



44.7 
14,7 
30,0 
55,3 
49,9 
5.4 



29,0 
61.2 

9,8 

19.9 



15.6 
42, 0 
42.5 



59, 1 
40,9 



25.3 
30.7 
35,5 
8.6 



69.7 
30.3 



16 4 

27.0 
21.6 
18.3 
16.7 
9.0 
7.7 



66.0 
32.6 
12. A 



04.2 

3.6 
2.3 



9.6 
14.2 
20.8 
66.6 

98.6 
98.7 
13.6 
3.9 
8.4 
89.0 



19.2 
4.0 
76.8 



JOBS 
(federally 
financed) 



82,8 
100.0 



69.0 
31.0 



43.0 
13.3 

.57.0 
52.0 
5.0 



46 4 
44.9 

8.7 

20.7 



16.7 
40.0 
43.2 



20.6 
48.3 
22.8 
8.3 



16 2 
29.4 
24.6 
16 2 
13.8 



12.0 
22.4 
24.1 
41.6 



16 3 
"i"3 



Work 
Incentive 
Program 



120.6 
100.0 



30.8 
60 2 



27.8 
10. 0 
17.8 
72.3 
67.5 
4.8 



80.2 
36.2 
3.6 

19.0 



16 9 
41.1 
41.9 



.5 
47.2 
46.3 
6 0 



66.6 
34.4 



14.2 
19.1 
25.6 
18.4 
22.8 
10.6 
12.3 



42.4 

37.2 
20.4 



87.6 
4.3 
8.2 



4.6 
10.6 
16.6 
69.4 

89.9 
90.9 
98.6 
1.9 
62 
96.0 



16.2 
2.6 
81.2 



Job Corps 



49.0 
100.0 



74.1 
25.9 



100.0 
«77.7 
«22.3 



34.2 
62.3 
3.S 

10.3 



29.7 
61.1 
9.1 



4.9 
27.1 
39.6 
28.4 



39.8 
6.3 
9.6 
16.7 
28.6 
12.4 
16.3 



100.0 
"3i'8 



1.4 
6.3 
93.3 



Public 
Employ- 

mont 
Program 



^ Characteristics of enrollees in these programs in years prior to 1971 were 
published in the 197i Manpower Report: 197i data were published in the 
197t Report. 

* See footnote 2, table F-1. Enrollees in the Construction Outreach Program 
are not included. 
^ r.ncludes enrollees in summer programs. 



« Consists of 34 percent, under 17 years old; 26 percent, 17 years old; and 
17 percent, 18 years old. 
» Consists of 12 percent, 19 years old; and 11 percent, 20 and 21 years old. 
« Not L^acessarlly high scir^ool graduates. 
' Characteristic relates to OJT component only. 
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Table Characferistics of Insured Unemployed end Benefifs Under Sfate Prograins, 

Fiscal Yeors 1971-72 



Item 



I FY 1972 



Characteristics (percent distribution) 



Total (percent)., 
Sex: 



Male...., 
Female. 



Age'. 



Both <<cxes: Under 22 years. 

22 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 

Male: Under 22 years 

22 to 34 years.. 

35 to 44 years 

46 years and over. 



Female: Uiidor 22 years... 

22 to 34 3'ears 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 



100.0 



62. 1 

37. \3 



8.1 
33.8 
18.4 
39.7 

8.3 
35.6 
17.7 
33.6 

7.8 
31.2 
19.4 
41.6 



FY 1971 



60.5 
39.6 



7.6 
32.7 
19.6 
40.2 

7.8 
34.3 
18.6 
39.3 

7.5 
30.2 
20.7 
41.6 



Item 



FY 1972 



FY 1971 



Chftractrristics (percent diurlbution)— Continued 



Race: 






White 


85.'.) 




-Vegro and nlhrr races 


14.1 


13. 


Weeks unemployed: 






Under 6 weeks 


32.8 


34.3 




42.8 


43.4 


15 vreeks m6 over 


24-4 


22.3 



Benefits 



Number rccci'. jhr first benefit chock during 
year (ihousunds) 



Total beneHts paid during year (millions) 

Average ^veckly bi'nefit amount 

Average iveeks conij^ensated per beneficiary 

Number exhouMing benefits during vear 
(thonsiv.vis).. 



I 5, 843 


6,623 


$-1,804 


$4,801 


$54.39 


$S2. 30 


» 14.4 


14. 2 


2,000 


1,707 



' Excludes New Jersey, data for which were not available. 
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Table F-10. Selected Services Provided to Applicants by the U.S. Employmenf Service, Fiscal Year 1972 

[Thousanda) 



State 



United States » 

Alabama 

Alaska. — 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaUfomla.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

.District of Columbia. 
Florida.. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho.... 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa .... 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota .- 

Mississippi 

Missouri... 

Montana... 

Nebraska 

Nevado 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolhia 

North Dakota 

Ohio- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rleo 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota..-..-. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



N'jiniber of applicants 



Total 



14,004.5 

277.2 
33.4 
173.8 
167.6 
1,233.8 
212.4 
337.1 
32.7 
145.7 
336.1 

202.4 
90.0 
91.6 
669.9 
363.0 
140.9 
141.6 
224.9 
261.7 
62.3 

211.1 
437.1 
784.6 
232. 2 
207.6 
358.4 
89.4 
79.9 
78.3 
67.6 



123.4 
813. 8 
340.6 
66.0 
709.9 
233.0 
189.7 
727.0 
268.2 
86.9 

204.4 
60.7 
262.9 
992,1 
107.0 
43.6 
296.3 
321.7 
141.8 
316.0 
26.5 



Dis- 
advantaged 



2,766.3 

67.6 
4.0 
33.4 
67.2 
403.9 
26. 1 
23.7 
3.8 
63.4 
67.0 

66.2 
13.1 

6.9 
137.6 
33.4 
16.6 
16.7 
60.2 
93.9 

6.9 

32.2 
79.4 
82. 2 
19.5 
70.9 
68.1 
7.3 
8.6 
3.6 
1.7 



(5) 



31.9 
216.6 
63.6 
7.7 
98.1 
29.4 
26.6 
113.9 
149.7 
6.1 

46.8 
11.9 
64.7 
201.6 
11.7 
3.6 
43.7 
49.1 
39.2 
33.1 
3.4 



Applicants rounselod 



Total 



1,048.4 

19.2 
2.7 
7.3 
9.7 
72.7 
15.0 
16.2 
2.3 
16.0 
24.6 

13.5 
5.0 
6.2 
61.6 
20.0 
8.3 
14.8 
19.2 
7.8 
5. 2 

14.6 
23.5 
44.3 
14.2 
32.8 
20.7 
8.9 
6.5 
3.8 
4-0 



8.6 
108.3 
22.1 
4.8 
43.3 
24.4 
10.7 
97.1 
12.1 
7.0 

11.6 
7.1 
6.8 
67.6 
0.0 
4.6 
29.2 
11.4 
15.8 
23.9 
1.8 



Dis- 
advaiitagoU 



479.8 

10.0 
1.0 
4.0 
6.3 

43.8 
6.6 
7.1 
1.0 
9.7 

11.9 



2.8 
1.9 

30.8 
7.3 
3.0 
6.8 

10.1 
4.6 
2.0 

4.0 
10. 9 
16.8 
4.0 
17. I 
8.3 
2.9 
1.7 
.8 
.5 



4.3 
43.8 
0.6 
1.6 
21.1 
9.1 
3.7 
41.0 
9.7 
2.1 

5.7 
3.1 
4.1 

35.9 
3.0 
1.6 
9.1 
4.3 
8.0 

11. 1 
.7 



.applicants placod in non- 
u^jric'ultural Jol)S 



Total 



1,975.2 

44.9 

32.0 
40.8 
174.9 
34.9 
25.8 
1.2 
20.3 
72.7 

39.0 
6.9 
13.9 
M.l 
60.2 
35.9 
26.3 
30.2 
30.3 
10.7 

19.2 
39.9 
40.6 
32. 2 
52. r 
64.2 
18.8 
16.8 
10.0 
8.3 



16.5 
132. 3 
62. 7 
14.8 
60.4 
43.0 
32.7 
98.0 
21.7 
10.6 

38.3 
12.9 
63.3 
189.2 
22.0 

6.9 
65.8 
22.1 
- 14.5 
27.0 

0.0 



Dis- 
advantag»Ml 



488.4 

13.1 

.9 
7.8 
13.0 
&1.4 
5.8 
4.1 



(0 



(2) 



14.1 
16.8 

12.6 
1.6 
1.3 

12.9 
6.9 
3.6 
4.5 
7.2 

13. 1 
1.8 

4.7 
10.3 
6.0 
3.2 
17.5 
10.7 
2.0 
2.3 
.8 



A 2 
38.8 
12.0 

2.9 
12.1 

8.2 

5.1 
30.1 
13.1 

1.3 

10.7 
3.1 

12.3 

49.4 
3.0 
.8 

11.6 
4.0 
4.7 
4.4 
1.0 



» Excludes New Jersey, data for which were not available. 
3 Less than 600. 



' Not available. 
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Table F-11. Tramin9 Stotus of Registered Apprentices in Selected Trades, 1947*71 



Year 



1947, 
1948. 
I94d 
1950. 
1661. 
1962. 
1953. 
1054. 
1955. 
1956 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1900 
1961. 
1902. 
1963. 
1904. 
1905. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
190U 
1970. 
1971 



1952 
1963 
1954 
1956 
1956 
1967 
1968 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1902. 
1963 
1904 
1906 

19m, 

1967, 
1968 
1969. 
1970. 
1971 



1962 

1963 

1954 

196a 

1966 

1967 

1958 

1969 

1960 « 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1906 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 r 

Footnotes at end of table. 



In trainliig at 
year 



Apprentice actions liurinK >vttr 



New r^^ciRtm- 
lions and re- 
ins talcniei its 



Completions j CuncclbtioiiS i 



lu Ufiiii.uf; at 
I'U.i of year 



131, 

m, 

230, 
2U'2, 
» 172. 
168, 
160, 
168, 
I'-l. 

> m, 

m, 

1'7, 

> 173, 
101, 
165, 
168, 

m, 

170, 
183, 
207, 

» 207, 
237, 

» 2611, 

> 27vH, 



217 I 
^64 I 
3K0 I 

m I 

•177 
63? i 

076 
722 1 
684 i 
6'Jl 
606 i 
IGl 
128 

Si87 
318 
633 
lt65 
611 
617 

m 
m 

•131 



77,020 
70,801 
Sl,U87 
81,737 
100, 899 
114,100 
110,862 
108, S14 
100, 009 
102,963 
100,761 
103,040 
100,913 
109, 836 
114,932 
122, 193 
* 115,230 
132,612 
i 152,342 
» 137, 660 



14, 645 
16,497 
19, 138 
18,431 
20,436 
21,018 
20,427 
18,929 
24,898 
23,796 
22,226 
23,638 
24,831 
27, 960 
34,099 
44, T67 
» 47, 436 
66.324 
* 67,400 
3 -10, 070 



Total, uU liudes » 



04,238 
86,918 
•00,746 
00,180 
63,881 
62, 842 
73,620 
68,939 
07,266 
74,00'j 
6y,63S 
4y,ft6S) 
00, 230 
64, 100 
49,482 
66,600 
67.204 
69,960 
08,607 
85.031 
t>7,806 
111,012 
123,163 
108,779 
78.635 



I 



7,311 
13.376 i 
26,0-16 ! 
38, 633 
38.761 
33. Oils 
28. 601 
27,383 
2-K706 
27,231 
30.360 
30.6-17 
37,376 
31,727 
28,647 
26,018 
20,029 
26. 744 
24.017 
20,611 
37,200 
37, 287 
30, 040 
45, 102 
42.071 



Construction trades 



33,310 
37,102 
34,238 
47,238 
42,873 
38,606 
34,486 
37,894 
33,939 
33,440 
36,994 
36,763 
38.666 
41,379 
46,120 
48, 190 
68, 899 
66, 469 
» 67,321 
43,727 



16,670 
13, 623 
16, 637 
13,444 
14,688 
17,344 
20,265 
21,007 
16,660 
17,261 
10,477 
16,659 
10,286 
10,201 
10,362 
22,061 
20, 263 
22,960 
21,414 
21.728 



Metalworking trades 



6,663 
9,143 
6,362 
7.797 
8, 058 
8, 289 
3,400 
6,789 
7,846 
6,819 
8,351 
9.019 
10,704 
14,032 
21,918 
30, 669 
25,959 
22. 638 
M8,394 
0, 153 



2,149 
2,210 
3,641 
3,617 
4,263 
4,740 
2,641 
3,637 
4,986 
4,719 
3,611 
3,799 
3,923 
3,770 
4,799 
8,470 
6,916 
10.277 
11,051 
7,867 



26,190 1 
36,117 I 
41.i!67 I 
49,747 , 
60, M6 ' 
43, OS^O 
-13,333 
33, 130 
20, 423 
33, -110 
33, 276 
20, 918 
40,546 
33. •lOO 
26,414 
20, 434 
20, 744 
27.001 
30, 168 
34,904 
47.957 
43.240 
47,601 
63,010 
40, 801 



18, 766 
18,31'3 
18,051 
14,032 
10.565 
24,406 
10, 278 
18,942 
2l,0J9 
18,407 
IR, 222 
17,337 
10,347 
20,082 
22, 607 
20,960 
21,300 
28.020 
27,143 
17,839 



2, 662 
3,292 
3,418 
2,170 
2, 622 
4.740 
2,357 
2,439 
3,963 
3,669 
3,42S 
3,927 
3,652 
4,123 
6,461 
12,367 
10, 156 
11,086 
11,084 
6,446 
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Table F-ll. Training Status of Registered Apprentices In Selected Trades, 1947-71 



— Continued 



Year 



1962-. 
1963., 

mi.. 

1065. . 
1056.. 
1067.- 
1968. . 
1960. . 
I960.. 
1961 . . 
1962- . 
1963.. 
1954.. 
1965- . 
1966.. 

1967- - 

1968- . 

1969- . 
1970. . 
1971 .. 



In training at 
bogltminp of 
yoar 



Apinfntirp actions durinR ynir 



Uons and ro. 
hisloicnipnls 



Compli'Uons \ Canepllalions > 



10, 069 
«,680 
9,636 
10,076 
U, 108 

u, m 

14.218 
13.418 
12, 713 
13,259 
12. 837 
12. 768 
12. 120 
11,417 
11,682 
12. 363 
3 11,236 
12.860 
» 13. 706 
3 10. 997 



2.661 
4.0W 
3.884 
6. 656 

3, m 

3. 679 
2. 167 
2,050 
3,126 
2,968 
3.2-22 
3,108 
2.400 
2, 687 
3,611 
3.933 
6,340 
6,019 
?6.tK)l 
3.092 



Printing traJos 



2,613 
1,969 
2.093 
1,435 
1,966 
1,844 
1,953 
1,803 
1.675 
2,626 
2.286 
2,669 
2,267 
1.666 
1,692 
2,073 
2.124 
2. 977 
2.900 
1,724 



1,627 
1,149 
1,362 

\m 

1.32Q 
2,113 
1.014 

922 
935 

1,005 
1,178 
845 
767 
1,13$ 
2,577 
1,611 
2,06ft 
1.867 
1,104 



In iniluitifj at 
riul of year 



8.080 
9. 636 
10.076 
14, 108 
14,490 
14.218 
13.418 
12,743 
13,269 
12. 837 
12, 768 
12, 129 
11,417 
11,682 
12,363 
11,646 
12,860 
13,826 
14,030 
11,261 



> Includes voluntary quits, layofTs. discharges, out-of-state transfers. 
upgradtiiR within certain t rades, rind suspensions for military soi vlco. 

2 Also iiu'ludes miscellaneous trades, not shown separately. 

5 The difTcrencc from tho number In training at the end of the previous 
year reflects chiniRcs in the rci)ortlng systrm. 

* Figures for individual trades do not add to totals (aside from the Itu luslon 
in the total of miscellaneoua trades, not shown sepanitely) hivause of the 
absence of trade detail for CaUfornia In i960 and for California. Florida, 
Louisiana, and New York in 1971. 



8 The difYerence from the number In tmlnlnp at the cud of the previous 
year reflects revisions of 1969 yeariMid ^l^nlt•ps reiwrted hy most States. In 
nictalworklnp trades, tho transfer of auto body builders to nU.'^eellaueons 
trade.s also accounts for part of the dlfTeronce. 

6 Includes lathers heRinnin^' 1057. 

7 Estimated. 

includes new apprentlcpship programs hejxlnnlnj; 1960. mainly silver- 
smiths, ^'oldsmItllS, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, and airplane niechanlcs. 



ERIC 
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Table F-12. Enrollmenfs in Federally Aided Vocational-Technical Educotlohr by Type of Program, 

Fiscal Years 1965-'71 



Fiscal year 



\m. 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

1966. 

SDcondary 

Postsocondary 

Adult 

1067. ./ 

Secondary /. 

Postsecondary . . . 7. . 
Adult..... 

1968 /,.. 

Secondary.. _ 
Postsecondary 
Adult 

1969. J.. 

Secondary./... 
Postsecondary 
Adult.., 

1970. 

Secondary..... 
Postsecondary 
Adult 

1971 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 
Adult 



Total 



196fi. 
J966, 
1967. 
1908, 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 



Agrl- 
rtiltijro 



Ulstri- 
])Uti()n 



HealUi 



Ilomr 
econornUs 
KHinful 



{ and hoiii«- i 



omce 



Tpchnieal 



Tradrs 

sni 
Industry 



Nunibt»r (thousands) 



0, iAl 


S88 


333 


67 


24 


2, 085 


731 


226 


1, OI^K 




2.819 


517 


76 


9 


6 


1.13S 


498 


24 


^'53 


- ■ 


207 


2 


6 


21 


1 




44 


72 


60 




2, 404 


369 


261 


37 


8 


646 


180 


130 


776 




6, 070 


907 


420 1 84 


42 


1.856 


1,238 


.5. 


1.26'.) 




3, 048 


510 


102 


10 


13 


1,267 


, 798 


2t) 


3l>) 




442 


6 


16 


36 


2 


i. 16^ 


100 


116 




2,ft80 


391 


303 


37 


27 


688 


274 


125 


835 




7, 048 


935 


481 


116 


62 


2. 126 


1.672 


266 


1.491 




3, 633 




151 


17 


22 


1,463 


985 


28 


36S 




600 




21 


64 


3 


193 


97 


123 




3,01S 


.8 


309 


44 


37 


671 


394 


141 


l.OOO 




V.W4 


861 


876 


141 


73 


2,210 


1,736 


270 


1.629 


49 


3, 843 


528 


176 


21 


29 


1 


1,060 


36 


422 


42 


693 


11 


46 


66 


3 


225 


105 


138 


7 


3,09B 


ir. 


354 


66 




681 


451 


129 


1,069 


7,979 


861 


663 


176 


113 


2, 330 


1,836- 


315 


1.721 


70 


4,079 


Ji36 


184 


23 


41 


1,029 


1,122 


32 


459 


63 


706 


16 


61 


92 


11 


102 


216 


131 


174 


1 


3, VJA 


2W) 


319 


60 


62 


703 


494 


163 


1.088 


16 


8, 794 


853 


62*) 


198 


161 


2.429 


2,111 


272 


1.906 


354 


6,214 


651 


230 


32 


66 


1,868 


2,331 


34 


092 


310 


1,013 


23 


82 


103 


20 


25 


331 


162 


261 


17 


2,666 


2T9 


217 


61 


66 


627 


449 


86 


953 


27 


10, 49B 


846 


578 


270 


197 


2, U32 


2, 227 


314 


2. 075 


1.057 


6, 495 


662 


241 


43 


100 


2.316 


1,393 


36 


809 


991 


1.141 


28 


86 


138 


26 


27 


335 


178 


310 


13 


2,860 


265 


252 


88 


71 


689 


496 


100 


958 


63 



Percent distilbutlon of total rnfollnipnts ' 



100.0 


16.3 


6.1 


1.2 




38,4 


13.6 


4.2 


20.0 




100.0 


14.0 


0.9 


1.4 




30.6 


20.4 


4.2 


20.9 




100.0 


113 


6.8 


1.6 




30.2 


22.3 


3.8 


21.2 




100,0 


21.3 


7.6 


1.9 


A 


29.3 


23.0 


3.6 


21.6 


0.7 


500.0 


20.7 


7.1 


2.2 




29.3 


23.0 


3.9 


21.6 


.9 


100.0 


9,7 


6,0 


ZZ 


1.7 


27.5 


24.0 


3.1 


21.7 


4.0 


100.0 


&1 


6,5 


2.6 


1.9 


27.9 


21.2 


3.0 


19.8 


10. 1 



» Includes enrollments in exemplary, prevocalional, prppostsccondary, and 
remedial programs. 
' Ix'ss than 600. 
> Based on unrounded date. 



SounrE: Dopnrtnicnl of Health, 
Education. 



Education, and Welfare, O/llce of 
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Table G-1 . Indexes of Output per Man-Hour and Related Data * for the Private Economy and Year-^to-Year 

Percent Change, 1947-72 



Vear 




1M7.. 

1948-. 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 

1962.. 

1953 

1954.. 

1955. 

1956. 

1967.. 

1958. 

1969.. 

I960., 

1961-, 

1962.. 

1963-, 

1964.. 

1966.. 

1966.. 

1967., 

1968., 

1969.. 

1970. . 

1971 . . 

1972 p. 



1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1966- , 
1967. 
1958.. 
1969- . 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963- . 
1964.. 
1965., 
1966-. 
1967., 
1968- . 
19^>9-, 
1970.. 
1971 -. 
1972 p 



1947- 

1948 

1949- 

1950.-.- 

1961 

1952 

1963 

1954 

1955--.--. 

1956 

1967- 

1958- 

1959 

i960 

1961 

1962... 

1963... 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 p 

Footnotes at eod of table. 



ERIC 



Indexes (I%7«»100) 



I'lTcctit chaript* ov«t previous .v«'ar J 
Nnrifariu 



Farm 



Total Manu- 



N'oiiinaiiu- 



Output per man-hour 



51.3 


29.2 


57. J 


54.8 


68.2 










53.6 


34.0 


58.8 


57.9 


59.2 


4.5 


16.3 


3.0 


5. tl 


1.8 


55.3 


33.1 


61.1 


60.0 


61. K 


3.2 


-2.5 


4.0 


3.7 


4.4 


59.7 


37.7 


65.0 


04.4 


65.3 


S. 1 


13.9 


6.3 


7.2 


5.7 


61.5 


37.9 


66.3 


65.9 


66.4 


3.0 


■ .4 


2.0 


2.3 




62.7 


41.2 


66.9 


6a 2 


67.2 


L 9 


8.8 


.9 


.4 


lii 


65.3 


46.7 


68.9 


6a3 


68.9 


4. 2 


13.U 


2.9 


3.3 


2.5 


66.9 


49.1 


70.5 


69.5 


71.0 


2.4 


5. 1 


2.3 


1.7 


.1.0 


69.9 


49.5 


73.6 


73.7 


73.4 


4.4 


.9 


4.4 


6.0 


3.5 


7a 0 


51.6 


73.2 


72.9 


73.3 


^ 2 


4.3 


-.6 


. -1.1 


-.2 


7Z0 


54.7 


74.8 


74.4 


76.0 


2! 9 


6.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.4 


74.3 


60.4 


76.7 


74.4 


78.0 


3. 1 


1Q3 


?.5 


0 


3.9 


76.9 


61.5 


79.3 


78.5 


79.8 


3.6 


1.8 


3.4 


6.6 


2.3 


78.2 


64.9 


8a3 


79.9 


80.6 


1.6 


5.6 


1.2 


1.8 


1. 1 


8a9 


70.0 


82.7 


81.8 


83.3 


3.5 


7.9 


3.0 


2.4 


3.3 


84.7 


71.7 


86.4 


8a6 


86.6 


4.7 


2.3 


4.6 


6.8 


3.i) 


87.7 


78.1 


89. 1 


9a 1 


88.7 


3.6 


9.0 


3.1 


4.0 


2.6 


91. 1 


79.5 


92.4 


94.5 


91.5 


3.9 


1.7 


3.7 


4.9 


3.1 


94.2 


86.9 


95. 1 


98.3 


93.5 


3.4 


9.3 


2.9 


4.1 


•) n 


gao 


90.5 


98.4 


99.9 


97.0 


4.0 


8.3 


3.5 


1.6 


4; 4 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2. 1 


6.3 


1.6 


. 1 


2,5 


102.9 


100. 2 


102.9 


104.7 


101.0 


2.9 


.2 


2.9 


4.7 


l.<> 


103.3 


110.2 


iaj.7 


107.4 


100.4 


.4 


10. 1 


-.1 


2.6 


-1.5 


104.3 


119.6 


103.4 


108.1 


101.3 


1.0 


8.6 


.6 


.7 


.tl 


108. 1 


126.3 


107.1 


114. 4 


104.1 


3.6 


4.7 


3.6 


6.8 


') "J 


112.7 


112.5 


112. 1 


119.1 


109.4 


4.2 


-10.1 


4.7 


4.0 


fi!o 



Output per omployed person 



56.5 


32.9 


61.4 


65.2 


616 












58.5 


sao 


62.7 


57.9 


65.2 


3.5 


15.6 


2.2 


4.8 


1.0 


59.5 


36.4 


64.4 


58.9 


67.2 


1.8 


-4.3 


2.6 


1.8 


3. 1 


64.4 


4a 8 


6a9 


64.9 


7a 8 


a 2 


12.3 


7.0 


10.2 


5.3 


66.2 


41.4 


7a 3 


66.5 


71.9 


2.8 


1.6 


2.0 


2.6 


1.6 


67.3 


44.6 


7a 9 


66.9 


72.6 


1.6 


7.7 


.9 


.6 


1. 0 


69.7 


51.1 


72.5 


68.3 


74.0 


3.6 


14,6 


2.3 


2.9 


1.9 


7a 7 


62.8 


73.6 


68.7 


76.8 


1.4 


a2 


1.4 


1 


2.4 


74.1 


52.5 


77.2 


74.4 


7a 4 


4. 8 


-.6 


5.1 


a 2 


3.4 


73.6 


53.6 


76.4 


73.2 


77.9 


-.6 


2. 1 


-1.0 


-1.6 


-.6 


74.8 


55.4 


77.2 


73.8 


78.9 


1.5 


3.6 


1. 1 


.8 


1.3 


76.3 


60.6 


7a 4 


73. 0 


81.3 


2. 1 


9. 4 


1.5 


-1. 1 


3. 1 


79L 6 


61.7 


81.7 


7a 6 


83.3 


4.2 


1.8 


4.2 


7.7 


2.4 


8a 4 


65.6 


82.2 


79.0 


83.9 


1. 1 


6.3 


.7 


.5 


.8 


82.5 


69.7 


84.1 


81.0 


85.9 


2.6 


6.2 


2.3 


2.5 


2.3 


86.6 


72.3 


88. 1 


86.4 


89.1 


5.0 


3.7 


4.8 


6.7 


3.8 


89. 5 


7a 1 


90.8 


9ao 


91.3 


3.4 


ai 


3.0 


4.2 


. 2.4 


92.8 


79.7 


94.0 


94.8 


93.8 


3.7 


1.9 


3.6 


5.3 


2.8 


96.2 


88.2 


96.9 


99.6 


95.7 


3.6 


las 


3. 1 


5.0 


2.0 


99.3 


91.3 


99.7 


101.3 


9a 8 


3.2 


3.5 


Z9 


1.7 


3.3 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


.7 


9.5 


.3 


-1.2 


1.2 


102.4 


99.0 


1015 


104.9 


101.3 


2.4 


-1.0 


2.5 


4.9 


1.3 


102.5 


108.5 


102. 1 


107.4 


99.5 


.1 


;i. 6 


-.4 


2.4 


-1.7 


102.2 


116.7 


101.4 


106.5 


99.4 


-.4 


7.6 


-.7 


-.8 


1 


105.6 


122.8 


104.6 


113.0 


101.7 


3.3 


fi.2 


Z.l 


fi. I 


2.3 


iiai 


109.1 


100.8 


119.0 


106.6 


4.3 


-11.1 


4.9 


5.3 


4.8 


Output 


42.6 


71.1 


44.6 


44.7 


44.6 












47.8 


79.6 


46.5 


46. 9 r 46.3 


4.8 


11.8 


4.4 


4.9 


4.1 


47.6 


77.0 


46.4 


44.2 


47.6 


-.3 


-3.2 


-.1 


-5.6 


2,8 


52.6 


81.2 


51.3 


61.3 


61.4 


10.2 


5.4 


ia6 


16.1 


7.8 


55.8 


77.0 


55.0 


56.6 


54.1 


6.3 


-5.2 


7.0 


lai 


6.4 


57.2 


79.5 


56.3 


57.8 


55.5 


2.5 


3.3 


2.6 


2.2 


2.6 


60. 1 


83.7 


69.1 


62.6 


57.3 


5.1 


5.3 


6.1 


a 3 


3.2 


59.3 


85.4 


6a 3 


sa2 


5a3 


-1.3 


2.0 


-1.5 


-7.1 


1. 7 


64.3 


87.4 


63.4 


65.0 


62.6 


a5 


2.5 


a 8 


11.8 


7.2 


65.6 


87.0 


64.7 


65.3 


64.4 


1.9 


-.5 


2.0 


.4 


3.0 


66.6 


34.9 


65.7 


65.6 


65.9 


1.4 


-2.4 


1.6 


.4 


2.3 


65.6 


87.0 


64.8 


60.2 


67.2 


-1.3 


2.5 


-1.5 


-ai 


2.0 


7a 2 


88.3 


69.5 


67.6 


7a 4 


7.0 


1.4 


7.3 


12.3 


4.9 


71.9 


91.6 


71.1 


6a6 


72.5 


2.4 


3.8 


2.4 


1.4 


2.9 


73.2 


92.9 


72.5 


68. 3 


74.6 


1.9 


1.4 


1.9 


-.4 


3.0 


7a 2 


92.5 


77.6 


76.2 


7a 9 


6.8 


-.6 


7.1 


lai 


5.7 


81.5 


95.4 


80.9 


79.0 


81.9 


4.2 


3.2 


4.3 


6.0 


3.9 


86.2 


93.3 


8S.9 


84.6 


86.6 


5.7 


-Z2 


6.1 


7.0 


6.7 


91.8 


99.2 


91.5 


92.7 


90.9 


6.6 


6.3 


6.6 


9.7 


5.0 


97.7 


93.7 


97.9 


100.1 


96.7 


6.4 


-5.6 


7.0 


ao 


6.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2.3 


0.7 


2.2 


-.1 


3.4 


104.8 


97.9 


105.1 


106.7 


104.2 


4.8 


-2.1 


5.1 


6.7 


4.2 


107.7 


100.8 


108.0 


111.3 


106.2 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 


4.3 


1.9 


107.1 


103.3 


107.2 


106.0 


107.9 


-.5 


Z6 


-.7 


-4.7 


1.6 


iia3 


106.7 


Iia4 


107.8 


111.8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.0 


1.7 


3.7 


iiao 


97.6 


lias 


115.9 


120.3 


7.0 


-a 6 


7.6 


7.5 


7.6 
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Toble G-1. Indexes of Output per Man-Hour and Related Data ^ for the Private Economy and Yeor-to-Year 

Percent Change, 1947-72 — Continued 



Indexes U967« 1001 



Year 



Total 
private 



Farm 



Total 



Perci'tit chtiijgf ovrr previous year i 



N on farm 


Total 






Notifiirm 




Manu- 
factiirlne 


Nonmaiiu- 
fadurlng 


private 


Farm 


Total 


faeiiiriiif: 


Sotiiimnii 
fiU'turirif; 



Employmont 



1947 .- 


80.6 


216.6 


72.6 


81.0 




: i 






1048 


81.7 


209.2 


74. 1 


81.0 


71. I 


1.3 


-3.3 


2. 1 


0. 1 


3.1 


1949 


80.0 


211.7 


72.2 


76. I 


70. !l 


-2.1 


1.2 


-2.6 


-7.3 


-.3 


1950 


81. 5 


198.7 


74.6 


79.2 


7:1.5 


1.9 


-6.1 


3.3 


ft. 4 


2.1 




84.3 


185.8 


78.2 


85. 1 


75. 2 


3.3 


-6.5 


4.9 


7. 5 


3.7 


1952 


85.0 


178.2 


79.fi 


86.4 


76.4 


.9 


-4.1 




l..^ 


1.6 


1963 


86.2 


163.7 


81. 0 


91.0 


77.8 


1.4 


-8.S 


i:? 


ft. 3 




19M 


63.9 


161.7 


79.3 


84.6 


77.0 


-2.7 


-1.2 


-2.8 


-7.0 






86.9 


166.7 


82.1 


87.4 


7\K 8 


3.5 


3. I 


3.6 


3.3 


:i.7 


1956 - 


89.0 


162.5 


84.7 


89.2 


82.7 


1'.5 


-2. 5 


3. 1 


2.0 


3.6 




88.9 


153.2 


8^ 1 


88.8 


K.l.fi 




-5. ; 


. 5 


-.4 


1.0 




86.0 


143. S 


82.0 


82.5 


82. Ij 


-3.3 


-6.3 


-3.0 


-7. 1 


-l.O 




8B.3 


143.0 


85.0 


80.0 


84.0 


2.G 


-.4 


2. 9 


4.3 


2.4 


1960 


89.5 


139.6 


&6.5 


86.8 


86.3 


1.3 


-2.4 


1.7 


.9 


2. I 




88.8 


133. :i 


86.2 


84.4 


8(i. <.l 


-.7 


-4.6 


-.4 


-2.8 




1962 


90.3 


127.9 


88. 1 


87. 1 


88.5 


1.7 


-4.0 


*> 2 


3.2 


l!9 


1963 


0!rO 


125.1 


89.2 


87.8 


««.♦. 8 


.8 


-4.6 


1.2 


.8 


1.4 




9Z8 


117. 1 


91.4 


89.2 


\Y2. 3 


2.0 


-4. 1 


2.4 


1.6 


2.K 


1965. 


95.5 


112.4 


94.5 


93.2 


\)6. 0 


2.9 


-4.0 


3.4 


4.5 


2. 9 




98.4 


102.7 


98.2 


98.9 


U7. n 


3.1 


-8.6 


3.9 


6. 2 


3.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100. 0 


1.6 


-2.G" 


1.8 


1. 1 


2. 2 


1968 _ 


102.3 


98.9 


102.5 


101.7 


102.9 


2.3 


-1,1 


2.5 


1.7 


2. M 




105.0 


9'2. 'J 


105.8 


103.6 


106.7 


2.6 


-fi.0 


3. 1 


1.9 


3.7 


1970 


1M.8 


88.fi 


105.8 


•)H.5 


108.6 


— .2 


-4.7 


0 


-3. \) 


1.7 




104.8 


86.9 


lOA. 6 


•)5.4 


110.0 


-.3 


-1.8 


-.3 


-4. 2 


1.3 


1972 r 


107. 1 


80.4 


108.2 


97. 4 


112.9 


2.6 


2.8 


2. fi 


2.1 


2.0 



>ran-hours 





88.8 


243.4 


78.0 


81.5 


76.4 














89.2 


233.9 


79.1 


80.9 


78.2 


0.4 


-3.9 


1.3 


-0.7 


2.3 


1949 


86.2 


232.4 


76.0 


73.7 


77. 1 


-3.4 


-.7 


-3. 9 


-8.9 


-I.fi 


1950 


87.9 


215. 1 


79.0 


79.8 


78.6 


2.0 


-7.4 


4.0 


8.3 


2.0 


1951. 


90.7 


203. 1 


82.9 


85.9 


8I.fi 


3.2 


-5.6 


4.9 


7.6 


3.6 


1952^ 


91.2 


192.8 


84.1 


87.3 


82.6 


.5 


-6. 1 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 




92.0 


179.3 


85.9 


91.6 


83.2 


.8 


-7.0 


2. 1 


4.9 


.7 




88.6 


173.9 


8Z6 


83.7 


82. 2 


-3.7 


-3.0 


-3.8 


~8.6 


-1. 2 


1956.. 


92. 1 


176.7 


86. 1 


88.2 


85.2 


3.9 


1.6 


4.2 


5.5 


3.6 


1956 


93.7 


168.6 


88.4 


89.5 


87. 9 


1.7 


-4.6 


2.6 


1.5 


3.2 




92.3 


155.3 


87.9 


SS.1 


87.8 


-1.5 


-7.9 


-.6 


-1.6 


1 




88.4 


144.2 


84.5 


80.9 


86. 1 


-4.2 


-7. 1 


-3.9 


-8.1 


-i.y 


1959,. 


91.2 


143.6 


87.6 


86.1 


88.3 


3.3 


-.4 


3.7 


6.4 


2.6 


1960 


92.0 


141.2 


88.6 


86.6 


89. U 


.8 


-1.7 


1. 1 


-.3 


1.8 




90.6 


132.6 


87.7 


83.5 


m.6 


-1.5 


-6.0 


-1.0 


-2.7 


-.3 


1962. 


92.4 


129.0 


89.8 


86.9 


91.2 


2.0 


-2.7 


2.6 


4. 1 


1.8 


1963 


92.6 


122.1 


90.9 


8*;, 7 


92.3 


.6 


-5.4 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 




94.5 


117.4 


92.9 


89.4 


94.6 


1.8 


-3.8 


2.3 


2.0 


2.4 


1965 


97.4 


114.1 


96.3 


94.3 


97.2 


3.1 


-Z8 


3.6 


5.4 


2.8 


1966 


99.7 


103.6 


99.5 


ioa2 


99. 1 


2.4 


-12.7 


3.3 


6.3 


2.0 




100.0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


.3 


.4 


.5 


-.2 


. 9 


1968 


101«8 


97.8 


102. 1 


101.9 


102.2 


1.8 


-2.2 


2. 1 


1.9 


2.2 




104.2 


91.5 


105.1 


103.7 


105.7 


2.3 


-6.4 


2.9 


1.8 


3.4 




102.6 


86.4 


103.8 


98.1 


106.6 


-1.5 


-5.5 


-1.3 


-5,4 


.7 


1971 


102,0 


85.2 


103.2 


94.2 


107.4 


-.6 


-1.4 


-.6 


-4.0 


.9 


1972 


1Q4.7 


86.6 


105.9 


97.4 


iiao 


2.6 


1.7 


^7 


3.4 


2.4 



» Preliminary. 

» Output refers to press national product in 1958 dollars. The man-hours 
data arc based principally on employment and hours derived from the 
monthly payroll surrey of establishments. 



^ Based on original data, not on th e indexes shovrn. 

Source: Output indexes based on data from the Department of Conanierce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. All other data from the Department off Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table G-2. Indexes of Compeniatlon per Mon-Hour, Unit Lobor CofU, and Prices, and Year-to-Year 

Percent Changer 1947-72 



Year 



1947. 
11048. 
1M9. 
1950. 

igsi.. 

19S2. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1056. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962.. 
1963. 
1964. 
196d.. 
I960.. 
1967. 
\u6fi.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972 r 



\9i7.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.- 
1956. . 
1957.. 
19fi8.. 
1059.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966,. 
1967.. 



1970.., 
1971... 
1972 



1947,. 
1948.. 
16J9.. 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1D61... 
1962... 
1963... 
19C4... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
19C8... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972 



Total 
private 



66.4 

70.9 
70.2 
70.9 
76.1 
77.5 
78.1 
79.1 
79.8 
82,3 
85.3 
87.1 
8S.3 
89.5 
90.4 
91.2 
92.2 
93.2 
94.8 
97.2 
100.0 
103.6 
108.3 
113.5 
118.4 
121. 5 



Indexes (1967»100) 



Percent change over previous year > 



PriTote noufarm 



Total 



Manu- 
facturing 



NonmanU' 
r&cturing 



Total 
private 



Private nonfsrni 



Total 



Manu- 
facturing 



Nonmanu* 
facturlntt 



Compensation por man-hou r ' 



36.2 


38,3 


37.1 


38.9 


39.5 


41.8 


40.7 


42.3 


40.1 


43.0 


42.6 


43.3 


42.8 


45.3 


44.7 


45.7 


46.9 


4t}.3 


49.3 


49.1 


49.8 


S2.0 


62.4 


61.6 


52,9 


54.9 


55.3 


54.2 


54.5 


56.6 


57.8 


66.9 


55,9 


58.6 


60.0 


67.6 


59.5 


62.0 


63.9 


60.8 


63.3 


65.5 


67.7 


64.3 


66.0 


68.1 


70.6 


66.9 


69.0 


71.0 


73.5 


69.7 


71. 7 


73.9 


76.6 


72.6 


74.4 


76.3 


79.0 


75.1 


77.7 


79.3 


82.3 


77.9 


80.8 
84.9 


82.2 


85,0 


80.9 


86, 1 


89,0 


84.8 


88.4 


89.2 


91.2 


88.3 


94.6 


94,6 


95.3 


04.2 


100. 0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


107.6 


107.3 


107.2 


107.3 


116.8 


114,8 


114,0 


116,4 


124,6 


123,1 


1221 


124.3 


133,4 


131.8 


130,5 


133.7 


141.7 


140.3 


138.6 


142,3 



9.0 
1.5 
6.8 
9.6 
6.1 
6.3 
3.1 
2.6 
6.4 
6.5 
4.2 
4.6 
3.9 
3.8 
4.4 
4.0 
6.0 
4.1 
6.9 
6.8 
7.6 
7.6 
7,6 
7.1 
6.2 



9.0 
2.9 
6.6 
8.7 
6.5 
6.6 
3.2 
3.5 
5.8 
6.7 
3.8 
4.3 
4.1 
3.2 
4,0 
3.6 
4.7 
3.7 
6.1 
5.7 
7,3 
7.0 
7.2 
7. I 
6,4 



Unit labor cost5 



70.6 


67.1 


67.7 




73.7 


71.0 


70.3 


71.4 


72,6 


7a3 


71,0 


70,0 


71. 7 


69,7 


69.5 


69.9 


76.3 


74,3 


74.8 


73.9 


79.4 


77,6 


79.1 


76.6 


81.0 


79.7 


80.9 


78,7 


81.5 


80.3 


83.2 


78,8 


80,1 
85,0 


79.6 


81.4 


78.4 


84.7 


87.6 


83,0 


87.9 


87.6 


01,1 


85. G 


88.9 


88,7 


94.9 


85.8 


89.8 
91. S 


89.5 


93.7 


87,3 


92. 0 


95.9 


90.1 


92.1 


92.3 


06.5 


90.2 


91.8 


91.8 


95,0 


90, Jl 


92.1 


92.3 


04.4 


91.2 


93.1 


93.2 


94.1 


9Z7 


93.8 


93.9 


92.8 


94,7 


96.5 


96; 2 


95.6 


96.6 


loao 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


104.6 


104.3 


102.3 


105.3 


112.1 


111.8 


106.2 


115.0 


119.4 


119.1 


113.0 


122.7 


123.4 


123.2 


114,0 


128.4 


126.7 


125.1 


116.4 


130.1 



Implicit price deflator > 



» PrclliuJnary. 

! JJ,a^e<3 on ori^rfnal data, not on the Indexes shown. 

Wages and salaries of erauloyccs plus employers' contributions for social 
insurance and private henefii plans. Also includes an estimate of waces 
s alarics, and supplemental payments for the self-em ployed. ' 
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9.7 
4.7 
4.7 

ia4 

6.4 
6.4 
4.6 
3.8 
6.5 
6.0 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
3.1 
4.2 
3,3 
4.6 
2.6 
4.5 
5.0 
7,2 
0,3 
7,1 
6.8 
6.2 











4.3 


6.8 


3.9 


6.8 


-1.6 


-1.0 


1.0 


-1.9 


-1.2 


-.8 


-2.3 


-.2 


6.4 


6.6 


7.9 


6.7 


4,1 


4.5 


6.0 


3.7 


2,0 


2.6 


2.1 


2.7 


.6 


.0 


2.8 


. 1 


-1,7 


-.9 


-2.1 


-.6 


6.2 


6.4 


7.6 


5.8 


3.6 


3.4 


3.9 


3.2 


1.1 


1,3 


4.2 


.2 


1. 0 


.9 


-1.3 


1,8 


Z2 


2.8 


2,4 


3.1 


.3 


.2 


.7 


.2 


-.3 


-.5 


-1.6 


-.1 


.4 


.5 


-.7 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


-,3 


1.8 


.7 


.8 


-1.4 


2.2 


2.8 


2.5 


2,9 


1.9 


3.7 


4.0 


4.9 


3.7 


4.6 


4.3 


2.3 


6.3 


7.1 


7.2 


3.8 


9.2 


6.6 


6.6 


6.4 


6.7 


3.4 


3.4 


.9 


4.6 


1. 9 


l.S 


2.1 


1.4 



63.8 


66.9 


62.3 










68.2 


71,3 


66.6 


6.7 


S » 


6.4 


7.0 
. 1 


68.7 


72.8 


66.7 


-1.0 


.8 


2.1 


69.4 


73.0 


417.7 


1.0 


1.1 


.3 


1.5 


74.0 


77.9 


72.1 


7.3 


6.6 


6.8 


6.4 


75.9 


79.6 


74.0 


1.9 


2.6 


2.2 


2.8 


77.2 


80.6 


75.9 




1.8 


.5 


2.6 


78.5 


8L6 


76,9 


l!2 


1.7 


2.0 


1.3 


79. 5 


83.1 


77.8 


.9 


1.3 


1.7 


1.2 


82.3 


86.9 


80.0 


3.2 


3.4 


4.6 


2.8 


85.3 


89.7 


83.2 


3.6 


8.7 


3.2 


3.9 


86.8 


91.9 


84.3 


2,1 


1.7 


2.4 


1.4 


88.3 


93.3 


85.9 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


1.9 


89.6 


94.1 


87.3 


1.4 


1.4 


.9 


1.7 


90.4 


94.4 


88.5 


.9 


.9 


.2 


1.3 


91.2 


94.4 


89.6 


.9 


.9 


0 


1.3 


92.3 


94.5 


91.1 


1.0 


1.2 


.1 


1.6 


93.4 


95.4 


92.4 


1.2 


1.3 


.9 


1.4 


94.8 


95.7 


94.3 


1.7 


1.4 


.4 


2. 1 


96.8 


97.4 


98.6 


2.5 


2.2 


1.7 


2.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2.9 


3.-3 


2.7 


3.6 


103.5 


102.3 


104.2 


3.6 


3.5 


2.3 


4.2 


108.1 


102.6 


111.1 


4.6 


4.5 


.3 


6.6 


113.6 


105.9 


117.1 


4.8 


5.0 


3.2 


6.4 


118.4 


107.8 


123.3 


4.3 


4.3 


l.S 


5.2 


120.9 


{*) 


(0 


2.6 


2. 1 


(«) 





» Current dollar press product divided hy constant dollor gross product. 
* Not available. 

Source: Implicit price deflator indexes based on data from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. All other data from the 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table Gross National Product or Expenditure in Current ond Constant Dollars, by Purchasing Sector, 

1947-72 



Year 



Total 
gross 
national 
product 



Person&l consumption expenditures 



Gross private domestic investment 



I 


! 




Residen- 


; Change in 


durable 


Nondur- . 


i Nonresi- 


tial 


; business 


Total poods 


al)le ' Services 


Total ! dential 


sti uc- 


inven- 


goods . 




tures 


toriBS 



Net 
exports 



and 
services 



Government purchases of Roods and 
services 



Total 



Total 



National 
defense 



: State 

! and 
Other j local 



Billions of current dollars 



1947 


$231.3 


$26a7 


$20.4 


$90.5 


$49.8 


$34.0 


$23.4 


1 

$11.1 ' 


$-0.5 


$11.5 


$25.1 


$12.5 


$9.1 


$3.5 


$12.6 


1948 


257.6 


173.6 


22.7 


96.2 


54.7 


46.0 


26.9 


14.4 ! 


4.7 


6.4 


31.6 


16.5 


10.7 


5.8 


15.0 


1949 


256.5 


176.8 


24. -S 


94.5 


57.6 


3.5.7 


25.1 


13.7 


-3.1 


6.1 


37.8 


20.1 


13.3 


6.8 


17.7 


1950 


284.8 


191.0 


30.5 


98.1 


62.4 


54.1 


27.9 


19.4 ; 


6.8 


1.8 


37.9 


18.4 


14.1 


4.3 


19.5 


1951 


328.4 


206.3 


29.6 


108.8 


67.9 


59.3 


31.8 


17.2 • 


10.3 


3.7 


59.1 


37.7 


33.6 


4.1 


21.5 


1952 


345.5 


216. 7 


29.3 


114.0 


73.4 


51.9 


31.6 


17.2 ! 


3.1 


2. 


74.7 


51.8 


45.9 


5.9 


22.9 


1953 


364.6 


230.0 


33.2 


116.8 


79.9 


52.6 


34.2 


18.0 1 


.4 


".l 


81.6 


57.0 


4S.7 


8.4 


24.6 


1954 


364.8 


236.5 


32.8 


118.3 


85.4 


51.7 


33.6 


19.7 , 


-1.5 


1.8 


74.8 


47.4 


41.2 


6.2 


27,4 


1955 


398.0 


254.4 


39.6 


123.3 


91.4 


67.4 


38.1 


23.3 


6.0 


2.0 


74.2 


44.1 


38.6 


5.5 


30.1 


1950 


419.2 


266.7 


38.9 


129.3 


98.5 


70.0 


43.7 


21.6 


4.7 


4.0 


78.6 


45.6 


40.3 


5.3 


33.0 


1967 


441.1 


2S1.4 


40. S 


135.6 


105.0 


67.9 


46.4 


20.2 


1.3 


5.7 


86. 1 


49.5 


44.2 


5.3 


36.6 


1958 


447.3 


290. 1 


37.9 


140.2 


112.0 


60.9 


41.6 


20.8 


-1.5 


2.2 


94.2 


53.6 


45.9 


7.7 


40.6 


1950 


483.7 


311.2 


44.3 


146.6 


120.3 


75.3 


45. 1 


25.5 


4.8 


.1 


97.0 


53.7 


46.0 


7.6 


43.3 


1960 


503.7 


325.2 


45.3 


151.3 


128.7 


74.8 


48.4 


22.8 


3.6 


4.1 


99.6 


53.5 


44.9 


8.6 


46.1 


1961 


x')20. 1 


335.2 


44.3 


155.9 


135.1 


71.7 


47.0 


22.6 


2.0 


5.6 


107.6 


57.4 


47.8 


9.6 


50.2 


1962 


560.3 


355.1 


49.5 


162.6 


143.0 


83.0 


51.7 


25.3 


6.0 


5.1 


117.1 


63.4 


61.6 


11.8 


53.7 


1963 


590.5 


375.0 


53.9 


168.6 


152.4 


87. 1 


54.3 


27.0 


5.9 


5.9 


122.5 


64.2 


50.8 


13.5 


58.2 


1964 


632.4 


401.2 


S9.2 


178.7 


163.3 


94.0 


61.1 


27.1 


5.8 


8.5 


128.7 


05.2 


50.0 


15.2 


63.6 


1965 


584.9 


432.8 


66 3 


191.1 


175.5 


108. 1 


;i. 3 


27. 2 


9.6 


6.9 


137.0 


66.9 


50. 1 


1&8 


7a 1 


1966 


749.9 


466.3 


70.8 


206.9 


188.6 


121.4 


81.6 


25! 0 


14.8 


5.3 


156.8 


77.8 


6a7 


17.1 


79.0 


1967 


793.9 


492. 1 


73.1 


215.0 


204.0 


116.6 


83.3 


25 1 


S.2 


5.2 


180. 1 


90.7 


72.4 


18.4 


89.4 


1968 


S64.2 


53f).2 


84.0 


230.8 


221.3 


126. 0 


88.8 


30.1 


7.1 


2.5 


l^v,). 6 


9K.H 


78.3 


20.5 


100.8 


1969 


930.3 


579.5 


90.8 


245.9 


242.7 


139.0 


98.5 


33.6 


7.8 


1.9 


210. 0 


98.8 


78.4 


20.4 


111.2 


1970 


976.4 


616. 8 


90.5 


264.4 


261.8 


137.1 


100.9 


31.2 


4.9 


3.G 


219.0 


96.5 


76.1 


21.6 


122. 6 


1971 


1, 050. 4 


664.9 


103.5 


278.1 


283.3 


152. 0 


105.8 


42.6 


3.6 




232.8 


<J7.8 


71.4 


26.3 


135.0 


1972 ' 


1.152.1 


721.1 


116.3 


TfSO. 5 


305.4 


180. 2 


120.4 


53.9 


5.8 


-4:1 


254. 9 


105.9 


76.2 


29.7 


148. 0 



Billions of constant dollars, 1958 prices 



1947 


$309.9 


$206.3 


$24.7 


$108.3 


$73.4 


$51.5 


$35.2 


$15.4 


$-a2 


$12.3 


$39.9 


$19.1 


(0 


(>) 


$20.7 


1948 


323. 7 


21a 8 


26.3 


108.7 


75.8 


60.4 


38.0 


17.9 


4.6 


6.1 


46.3 


23.7 


(0 


(') 


22.8 


1949 


324.1 


216.5 


28.4 


110.5 


77.6 


48.0 


34.5 


17.4 


-3.9 


6.4 


53.3 


27.6 


(0 


(«) 


25.7 


1950 


355. 3 


230.5 


34.7 


114.0 


81.8 


69.3 


37.5 


23.5 


8.3 


2.7 


52.8 


25.3 


(>) 


(0 


27.6 


1951 


383.4 


232.8 


31.5 


116.5 


84.8 


70.0 


39.6 


19.5 


ia9 


5.3 


75.4 


47.4 


(') 


(0 


27. 'i 


1952 


395.1 


239.4 


30.8 


120.8 


87.8 


60.5 


38.3 


18.9 


3.3 


3.0 


92.1 


63.8 


(0 


(>) 


2S 4 


1953 


412.8 


250.8 


25.3 


124.4 


91.1 


61.2 


40.7 


19.6 


.9 


1.1 


99.8 


70.0 


(0 


(') 


29.7 


!(954 


407.0 


255.7 


35.4 


125.5 


94.8 


59.4 


39.6 


21.7 


-2.0 


3.0 


88.9 


56.8 


(0 


(0 


32.1 


1955 


438.0 


274.2 


43.2 


131.7 


99-3 


75.4 


43.9 


25.1 


6.4 


3.2 


85.2 


.■)0.7 


(0 


0) 


34.4 


1956 


446.1 


281.4 


41.0 


136.2 


104.1 


74.3 


47.3 


22.2 


4.8 


5.0 


85.3 


49.7 


(') 


(») 


35.6 


1957 


452.5 


288.2 


41.5 


138.7 


1OS.0 


68.8 


47.4 


20.2 


1.2 


6.2 


89.3 


51.7 


(•) 


(>) 


37.6 


1968.. 


447.3 


290.1 


37.9 


140.2 


112.0 


60.9 


41.6 


20.8 


-1.5 


2.2 


94.2 


53.6 


(») 


(») 


40.6 


1959 


475.9 


307.3 


43.7 


146.8 


116.8 


73.6 


44. 1 


24.7 


4.8 


.3 


94.7 


52.5 


(0 


(>) 


42.2 


1960. 


487.7 


316.1 


44.9 


149.6 


121.6 


72.4 


47.1 


21.9 


3.5 


4.3 


94.9 


51.4 


(») 


(») 


43.5 


1961 


497.2 


322.5 


43.9 


153.0 


125.6 


69.0 


45.5 


21.6 


2.0 


5.1 


100.6 


54.6 


(•) 


(») 


45.9 


1962 


629.8 


338.4 


49.2 


158.2 


131.1 


79.4 


49.7 


23.8 


6.0 


4.5 


107.5 


60.0 


(>) 


('1 


47.6 


1963 


551.0 


353.3 


63.7 


162.2 


137.4 


82.5 


51.9 


24.8 


5.8 


5.6 


109.6 


59.5 




(') 


50. 1 


1964 


581. 1 


373.7 


59.0 


170.3 


144.4 


87.8 


57.8 


24.2 


5.8 


8.3 


111.2 


58.1 


(>) 


(») 


63.2 


1965 


617.8 


397.7 


6G.6 


178.6 


152.5 


99. 2 


66.3 


23.8 


9.0 


6.2 


114.7 


57.9 


(») 


(•) 


56.8 


1906 


658.1 


418.1 


71.7 


187.0 


159.4 


109.3 


74. 1 


21.3 


13.9 


4.2 


126.5 


65.4 


(>) 


(0 


61. 1 


1967 


675.2 


430.1 


72.9 


190.2 


ld7.0 


101,2 


73.2 


20.4 


7.7 


3.6 


140.2 


74.7 


(>) 




66.6 


1968 


706. C 


452.7 
469.1 


81.3 


197. 1 


174.4 


105,2 


75.6 


23.2 


6.4 


1.0 


147.7 


78.1 


{•) 


0) 

(») 


bJ.6 


1969 


725.6 


85.6 


201.3 


182.2 


lias 


8a 1 


23.7 


6.7 


.2 


146.9 


73.6 


(») 


72.4 


1970 


722.1 


477.0 


83.1 


207.0 


186.8 


104.0 


77.6 


22.3 


4.1 


2.2 


139.0 


64.7 


(») 


0) 


74.3 


1971 


741.7 


495.4 


92.1 


211.1 


192.2 


108.6 


76.8 


29. 1 


2.6 


.1 


137.6 


60.8 


0) 


0) 


76.8 


19721' 


789.7 


624.8 


103.1 


220.6 


201.2 


123.8 


84.3 


35.0 


4.5 


-1.8 


142.9 


61,6 


(M 


0} 


81.3 



» Preliminary. 
1 Not available. 



Soupce: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Ana1y.s!s. 
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Table G-4. 



Year 



Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor->Mana9onieiit Disputes Involving Six or More 
Workers for at Least 1 Full Day or Shift, 1947-72 



Work stoppages beeinning in year 



Man-days idle durir^g Vesr (tor all stoppase? in <»1T<^U 



M umber of 
stoppages 



1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952. . 
3953.. 
1954.. 

1955.- 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 

1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967... 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970- 
1971... 
1972 p. 



3. 6r^3 
3,419 
3,606 
4.S43 
4,737 
5.117 
6,091 
3, 468 

4,320 
3, 825 
3,673 

3,708 
3.333 
3,307 
3,614 

3.302 
3. 655 
3,063 
4.405 
4.595 
5,045 
5.700 
5,716 
5,138 
5.100 



Axerase 
duration » 
(calendar 
days) 



25-6 
21.8 
22,5 
19.2 
17.4 
19.6 
20.3 
22.5 

18.5 
18.9 
19.2 
19.7 
24.6 
23.4 
23.7 
24.6 

23.0 
22.9 
25.0 
22,2 
22.8 
21 fi 
22.fi 
25.0 
27.0 



Workers 
involved ' 
(thousand?) 



Percent of 

tOtBl 

cconr, T 
eraploj-ed 



(thouS3iids> 



Percent of rstirrated total 
working time 



Total 







! economy 


2. 170 


4.7 


34.600 


0.30 


1.960 


4.2 


34.100 


! .25 


3,030 


6.7 


50.500 


.44 


2.410 


5.1 


38.S00 


i .33 


2.220 


4.5 


22,900 


t .16 


3,540 


7.3 


59. 100 


.48 


2,400 




28,300 


.22 


1,530 


3.1 


22,609 


.15 


2,650 


5.2 


28,200 


.22 


1.900 


3.6 


33.100 


.24 


1,390 


2.6 


16,500 


.12 


2.060 


3.9 


23,900 


.18 


1.880 


3.? 


69.000 


.60 


1,320 


2.4 


19. 100 


.14 


1,460 


2.6 


16,300 


.11 


1,230 


2.2 


18,600 


. 13 


941 


1.1 


16,100 


. 11 


1, 640 


2.7 


J5,900 


. 15 


1,560 


2.5 


23,300 


. 15 


1,960 


3.0 


35,400 


.15 


2.870 


4.3 


42, 100 


-25 


2,649 


3.8 


49, 018 


.28 


2,481 


3.5 


42,869 


.24 


3,305 


4.7 


66,414 


.37 


3, 280 


4.6 


47, 589 


. 26 


1.700 




26,000 


. 14 



Private 
nonfarm 



0.41 
.37 
.59 
.40 

.21 : 
.57 ; 
.26 
.19 



i 



.26 i 
.29 I 
-14 
.22 
.61 
.17 ! 
. 12 
.16 

.13 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.30 
.32 
.28 
.44 



(») 



iiivolvt^i 



15. ':* 

17.4 

16.7 

16. X 
10.3 
16.7 
11.8 
14.7 

10.7 
17.4 
11.4 
U.6 
36.7 
14.5 

11. 2 
l.S.O 

17.1 
14.0 
15. 1 

12. y 

14.7 
18,5 
17.3 
20.1 
14. 5 
15.3 



» Preliminary. 

* Average duration figures relate to stoppages ending 4urlnK the year and 
are simple averages, with each stoppage given equal weight regardless of 
i ts ^Ize. 



' Workers are counted more than onco if they were involved in more than 
one stoppage during the year. 
' Not available. 



Table Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clericol Workers for Selected Groups, and 

Purchasing Power of the Consumer Dollar, 1947-72 

11967=100] 



Year 



1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1961. 
1962. 
1953. 
1954. 

1966. 
1966. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 

1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1068. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 



AU 
Items 



72.1 
71.4 
72.1 
77.8 
79.6 
80.1 
80.6 

80.2 
81.4 
84.3 
86.6 
87.3 
88.7 
89.0 
90.6 

91.7 
92.9 
94.5 
97.2 
100.0 
104.2 
109.8 
110.3 
121.3 
125.3 



Food 



Total 



70.6 
76.6 
73.6 
74.6 
82.8 
84.3 
83.0 
82.8 

81.6 
82.2 
84.9 
88.6 
87.1 
88.0 
89.1 
89.9 

91.2 
92.4 
94.4 
09.1 
100.0 
103.6 
108.9 
114.9 
118.4 
123.6 



At hojne 



J Includes other grouPs not shown separately. 
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ERIC 



73.6 
79.8 
76.7 
:f7.6 
86.3 
87.8 
86.2 
85. l& 

84.1 
84.4 
87.2 
91.0 
88.8 
89.6 
90.4 
91.0 

92.2 
93.2 
96.5 
100.3 
100.0 
103.2 
10S.2 
113.7 
?116.4 
121.0 



Away 
from 
borne 



(?) 

(») 

(?) 

(2) 

P) 

(?) 
68.9 
70.1 

70.8 
72.2 
74.9 
77.2 
79.3 
81.4 
83.2 
86.4 

87.3 
88.9 
90.9 
96.1 
100.0 
105.2 
111.6 
119.9 
126.1 
131.1 



Housing 



Total » 



65.2 
69.8 
70.9 
72.8 
77.2 
78.7 
80.8 
81.7 

82.3 
S3. 6 
86.2 
87.7 
88.6 
00.2 
90.9 
91.7 

92.7 

91.9 
cf7.2 
100. 0 
104.2 
110.8 
118.9 
1213 
129. 2 



Bent 



61.1 

65.1 
68.0 
70.4 
73.2 
76.2 
80.3 
83.2 

84.3 
85.9 
87.5 
89.1 
90.4 
91.7 
92.9 
94.0 

96.0 
95.9 
96.9 
98.2 
100.0 
102.4 
105.7 
110.1 
115.2 
119. 2 



Home 
owner- 
ship 



(*) 
(3) 
(') 

b) 

(') 
76.0 
76.3 

77.0 
78.3 
81.7 
83.5 
84.4 
80.3 
86.9 
87.9 

^9.0 
908 
92.7 
96.3 
100.0 
106.7 
110.0 
128.6 
133.7 
140.1 



Apparel 

and 
upkeep 



78.2 
83.3 
80.1 
79.0 
86.1 
85.3 
84.6 
84.5 

84 1 
86.8 
87,3 
87.5 
88.2 
89.6 
90.4 
90.9 

91.9 
92.7 
93.7 
96.1 
100.0 
105.4 
111.6 
116.1 
119.8 
122.3 



Trans- 
porta* 
lion 



66.5 
61.8 
60.4 
68.2 
72.6 
77.3 
79.5 
78.3 

77.4 
78.8 
83.3 
86.0 
89.6 
89.6 
90.6 
92.5 

93.0 
94.3 
95.9 
97.2 
100.0 
103.2 
107.2 
112.7 
118.6 
119.9 



Health and 
recreation 



Total » 



(») 
(») 
(») 

h 

71.6 
72.5 
73.3 

73.8 
76.6 
78.4 
81.0 
83.0 
85.1 
86.7 
88.4 

90.0 
91.8 
93.4 
96.1 
100.0 
105.0 
110.3 
116.2 
122.2 
126. 1 



Medical 
care 



48.1 
61.1 
62.7 
63.7 
56.3 
59.3 
61.4 
63.4 

04,8 
67.2 
69.'9 
73.2 
76.4 
79.1 
81.4 
83.5 

85.6 
87.3 
89. 6 
93.4 
100.0 
106.1 
113.4 
120.6 
128.4 
132.5 



' Not available. 



Pur basing 
po\v< r oi the 
consumer 
dollar 



$1. 495 
1.387 
1. 401 
1.387 
1.285 
1.258 
1.248 
1.242 

1.247 
1.229 
1.160 
1.166 
1.146 
1.127 
1.116 
1.104 

1.091 
1.076 
1.058 
1.029 

i.noo 

.900 
.911 
.860 
.824 
.799 



Table Persons Below the Low-Income Level, by Family Sfafus, 1959-71 

IFamily status as of Marcb of following ycirl 



Color and year 



Total 

19,S9 

19flO 

mi -. 

19«2 

1963 - 

1964 - 

1965.... .-- 

1966* 

1967 - 

1968 

1969 

1969 » 

1970» 

19n» - - 

White 

1959 ,-, 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 -. 

i96e^» -.- 

1967 

1968 

1969 

19693 

1B70* 

1971 

Keqiu) and Other KACEa 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 - 

1964 

1965 

1966* - 

1967 - 

1968 

1969.-- 

1961)5. . . 

IbTO^ 

1971 » 

Footnotes at end of tatde, 



AU persons 



Person? in families 



Total 



Family head 



Total 



Non^rm 



Farm 



Relat«d 
child r<»n 
under IS 
years 



Unrelated 
Other individual*; 
family 14 years 

members • and over 



Number below the low-Income level (tbaasands) 



39,490 


34,562 


8,320 


6,624 


1,696 


17,20S ^ 


9, 034 


4.92S 


39,851 


34,925 


8,243 


6, 649 


1,594 


17,288 1 


9. 3U4 


4.926 


39,628 


34,509 


8,391 


7, Oii 


1.347 


16,577 


9, S41 


5.119 


38,625 


33,623 


8,077 


7,004 


1,073 


16,630 


8, 916 


5. 002 


36,436 


31,498 


7,554 


6,467 


1,087 


15, eyi 


8.253 


4,938 


36,055 


30,912 


7, 160 


6,058 


1,103 


15,736 


8, 016 


5.143 


33,185 


%358 


6,721 


5, 841 


880 


14,388 


7, 249 


4.827 


28,510 


23,809 


5,784 


5, 211 


573 


12. 146 


5. 879 


4.701 


27,769 


22,771 


5,667 


5, 093 


574 


11,427 


5,677 


4.998 


25,389 


20, 695 


5,047 


4,553 


494 


10,779 


4,909 


4.694 


24.289 


19,438 


4,959 


4,522 


42S 


9,fSi 


4,667 


4.851 


24,147 


1%175 


5,008 


4,582 


426 


9,501 


4,667 


4.1172 


25,420 


20,330 


5,260 


4,822 


438 


10,235 


4,835 




25,559 


20,405 


5,303 


4,851 


452 


10,344 


4,757 


5.1. "54 


28,484 


24,443 


6.185 


4,915 


1,270 


11,386 


6.872 


4,041 


28,309 


24,262 


6.115 


4,919 


1,196 


11,229 


6.918 


4,047 


27,890 


23,747 


6, 205 


5, 162 


1,043 


10.614 


6,928 


4,143 


26,672 


22,613 


6,887 


5,090 


797 


10,382 


6.344 


4,0SU 


25,238 


21, 149 


5, 46G 


4,610 


856 


9,749 


5.U34 


4,089 


24,957 


20,716 


5,258 


4.380 


878 


9,573 


5,885 


4,241 


22>496 


18,508 


4. 824 


4.163 


661 


8, 545 


5,089 


3,988 


19,290 


15,430 


4, lOG 


3,685 


421 


7.204 


4,120 


3,860 


18,983 


14,851 


4,056 


3,610 


446 


6,729 


4.066 


4,132 


17,395 


13, 546 


3, 616 


3,225 


391 


6,373 


3.5.57 


3,849 


16,671 


12,709 


3,555 


3,206 


349 


5, 777 


3.377 


3,962 


16,659 


12,623 


3,575 


3,229 


346 


5.667 


3.381 


4,036 


17,484 


13.323 


3,708 


3,351 


357 


€, 13g 


3.477 


4,161 


17,780 


l£,fi66 


3,751 


3,382 


369 


6.341 


3.474 


4,214 


11,006 


10, 119 


2.135 


1.709 


426 


5,822 


2,J62 


887 


11,542 


10,663 


2.128 


1,730 


398 


8,059 


2,476 


879 


11,738 


la 762 


2, 186 


1,882 


304 


5,963 


2,613 


976 


11,953 


11,010 


2, 190 


1,914 


276 


^,248 


2,572 


943 


11,198 


ia349 


2,088 


1,857 


231 


5,942 


2.319 


849 


11,098 


la 196 


1,902 


1,678 


224 


6,163 


2,131 


902 


ia689 


9,850 


1,897 


1,678 


219 


5,793 


2,160 


839 


9,220 


8,379 


1,678 


1,526 


152 


4.942 


1.759 


841 


8,786 


7,920 


1,611 


1,483 


128 


4.698 


1.611 


866 


7,994 


7.149 


1.431 


1.328 


103 


4,366 


1.352 


845 


7,618 


6.729 


1,395 


1.316 


79 


4,044 


1.290 




7,488 


6,653 


1,433 


1,353 


79 


3,831 


1.2K6 


m 


7,936 


7,007 


1,552 


1,471 


81 


4,0'J7 


1.358 


929 


7,780 


6,839 


1,552 


1,469 


83 


4,003 


1,283 


941 
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Table G-6- Persons Below the Low*lncome Level, by Family Status, 1959-71 — Continued 



Color and year 



AU persons 



1959. 

\m. 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965. 
1966 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1969 
1970 
1971 



Total 



1959.„ 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962,- 
1963,. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966L 
1P67,, 
1968.. 
1969.. 
19691. 
1970*. 
1971 1. 



White 



Negbo aud Other Races 



I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963,. 
1964.. 
1966... 
19Gfl». 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 

1969 2. 

1970 J. 
1971*. 



22.4 
22.2 
21.9 
2L0 
19.5 
1C).0 
17.3 
14.7 
14.2 
12.8 
12.2 
12. 1 
12.6 
12.5 



18. 1 
17.8 
17.4 
16.4 
15.3 
14.9 
13.3 
11.3 
11.0 
10.0 
9.5 
9.5 
9.9 
9.9 



56.2 
55.9 
66. 1 
55.8 
51.0 
49.6 
47.1 
39.8 
37.2 
33.5 
31,1 
31.0 
32.0 
30.9 



I 



Persons ti families 



Family head 



Total 



Farm 



Related 
children 
under IS 
years 



Other 
family 
members 



Unrelated 
individuals 
1 4 years 
and over 



Kcrcent below the Ijw-inrome l^vt- 1 



20. S 


: 18.1; 


1 lai 


20.7 


1ft. 1 


15.8 


20, 3 


IS. 1 


16.4 


19. 4 


17.2 


15.0 


17. 9 


15, 9 


14.6 


17.4 


15.0 


13.5 


15.8 


13.9 


12.9 


13. 1 


11.8 


11.3 


12. 5 


11.4 


10.8 


11.3 


10.0 


9.5 


10.5 


9.7 


9.3 


10.4 


13.8 


9.3 


10.9 


10. 1 


9.7 


10.8 


10. 0 


9.6 


16.5 


15.2 


13. 1 


16.2 


14.9 


12.9 


15.8 


14.8 


13.3 


14.7 


13 ^ 


12.9 


13.6 


12.8 


11.6 


13.2 


12.2 


1&9 


11.7 


11.1 


10. 


9.7 


9.3 


8.<.i 


9.2 


9.0 


8.i» 


8.4 


8.0 


- 7.{. 


7.8 


7.7 


7.3 


7.8 


7.7 


7.3 


8.1 


8.0 


7.6 


8.2 


7.9 


7.6 


56.0 


50.4 


45.3 


55.7 


49.0 


44.2 


55.6 


49.0 


45.9 


55.3 


4&0 


45.0 


5a5 


43.7 


41.4 


49.1 


40.0 


37.5 


46.8 


39.7 


37.2 


38.9 


33.9 


32.2 


36.3 


32.1 


3a9 


32.4 


28.2 


27. 1 


29.9 


26.7 


26.0 


29.6 


26.9 


26.2 


30.7 


28.1 


27.4 


29.7 


27.4 


26.8 



44.6 1 

45.7 1 
38.6 I 

33.5 ! 

35.1 : 

35.6 ! 

29.8 I 
20.6 i 
2L4 i 

las I 

17.4 ! 
17.4 ! 
18.6 
17.4 



I 



38.0 
39.0 
33.3 
27.5 
30.6 
31.2 
24.6 
16.5 
18.1 
15.9 
15.1 
15.1 
16.2 
15.2 



2a9 

26.5 
25.2 
24.7 
22.8 
22. 7 
20.7 
17.4 
16.3 
15.3 
H.I 

13.8 : 

14.9 ; 

15 1 



I 



20.6 
30.0 
18.7 
17.9 
16.5 
16.1 
14.4 
12. 1 
11.3 
10.7 

9.8 

9.7 
10.5 ! 
10.9 i 



15.9 
16.2 
16 5 
15.1 
13.8 
13.3 
11.8 

9.5 ; 

9.1 ; 
7 f> I 
7.3 

7.2 : 

7.4 I 

7.2 : 



13.3 
13.3 
13.3 
12.0 
11.0 
10.8 
9.2 
7.4 



6.3 I 
58 ; 

5.8 ! 

5.9 ! 
5.8 I 



91.8 


66.7 


42.5 


93.4 


66.6 


43.3 


85.4 


65.7 


44.6 


90.2 


66.4 


43.2 


81.3 


60.9 


38.9 


79.2 


61.5 


35.7 


82.0 


57.3 


35.3 


68.2 


48,2 


27.7 


58.4 


44.9 


25.3 


58.9 


41.6 


2a9 


51.6 


38.0 


19.4 


51.5 


37.7 


19.4 


55.5 


39.6 


19.5 


50.3 


38.7 


18.2 



45.1 
45.2 
45.9 
45.4 
44.2 
4Z7 
3 .). 8 
3S.3 
38.1 
34.0 
33.6 
34.0 
32. y 
31.6 



44.1 
43.0 
43.2 
42.7 
42.0 
40.7 
3S.1 
36.1 
30.5 
32.2 
31.8 
32. 1 
30.8 
29.6 



57.4 
59.3 
62.7 
62.1 
58.3 
5.V0 
50.7 
53.1 
48.2 
45.7 
44.9 
45.5 
46.7 
44.9 



» Beginning With 1966, data based on revised methodology for processing 
income data. 

J Based on 1970 census population controls and tlicrcfore not strictly 
coniparahlc with data for earlier years. 



SoiTRCE: Department of Commerce, Bureau or the Census. 
Population Reports, Series P-OO. Nos. 68, 76, and 86. 
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Table 0^7. Minority 



Employment In Ftnms M^h 100 or More Employees, by 
1966, 1969-71 



Sex and Occypafion Group, 



Year, xnlnority group, 
and sex 



IMS 

Bora 8XXES 

Ntunber (thonsainls)..-. 
Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanisii speaking... 

Orientals,. 

Ainciican Indians-^. 

Maiz 

Noinber (thousands) ... 
Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanisb Bpeaklu^.- 

Orientals 

American Indians.. 

Komber (thousands) . 
Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking... 

Orlentab 

American Indians.. 



Both Ssxrs 

Nmnber (thousands) . . 
PercQot who were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orientals 

American Indians,. 



Malk 

ifliui>)9er Cthoissands) . . 
Percent who were: 

NegnMS 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orientals 

American Indians.. 



Number (thousands)...... 

Percent wbo were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking 

Orientals 

American Indians 



1170 

Both Skxks 

Number (thousands)... 
Percent wbo were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orientals 

American Indians. 

Malk 

Number (thousands) — 
Percent wbo were: 
■ Negroes 

Spanish speaking. . 

Orientals 

American Indians. 

FXMAI.S 

Number (thousands)... 
percent wbo were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speakbig.. 

Orientals. 

Americas^ Indians. 



White-eoDar workets 



Total 

employed 


Total 


pro- 
lessional 


Techni- 
cal 


Manac;ers 
and 
officials 


Sales 
workers 


Clerical 
workers 


Total 


Crafts- 
men 


Opera- 
tives 


Lai)Orers 


Serrlce 
workers 


2S.57ae 


101996.2 


1.69Z2 


11413 


2.063.4 


1902.8 


4,277.0 




12.613.2 


3,629.7 


6.506l4 


2,477.0 




19613 


8.2 


2.6 


13 


4.1 


.9 


2.4 


3.5 


las 


3.6 


las 


212 


23.1 


2.5 


1.2 


.8 


14 


.6 


14 


16 


3.4 


2.0 


3.1 


6.1 


10 


.5 


.7 


13 


.0 


.3 


.4 


.6 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.5 


.6 


.2 


. 1 


. 1 


.2 


. 1 


-3 


. 1 


.3 


- 2 


. 2 


. 4 


.3 


17.514.6 


5,411.8 


1,4556 


786.2 


1686.7 


1103.0 


Ii8a3 


9,99a4 


3.399.2 


4.706.7 


18846 


V, 112.4 


8.3 


1.5 


.8 


2.2 


.7 


16 


3.3 


10.9 


3.4 


115 


23.0 


23.3 


2.5 


LI 


.7 


13 


.6 


LI 


19 


3.2 


18 


3.0 


12 


19 


.5 


.6 


12 


.8 


.3 


.4 


.6 


.8 


.3 


.2 


.5 


.9 


. 2 


. 1 


. 1 


.2 


. 1 


• 2 


. 1 


. 8 


-2 


. 2 


. 4 


. 2 


g,05S.O 


4,584.4 


23fli5 


355.1 


196.7 


699.3 


3,006.7 


3.622.8 


23a6 


1,799.7 


502.5 


648.8 


7.9 


4.0 


4.2 


8.3 


2.2 


3.6 


3.6 


lai 


6.8 


8.9 


15.2 


22.7 


2.5 


1.5 


.9 


14 


.8 


19 


15 


4 0 


4.2 


3.3 


S.8 


2.9 


.e 


.7 


18 


11 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.4 


.5 


.3 


.5 


.7 


. 2 


. 2 


. 2 


. 2 


. 2 


. 3 


. 1 


. 3 


. 4 


. 2 


. 8 


. 3 


28,5m.7 


18.623.8 


2,83a8 


1.24a5 


^545. 6 


2,473.0 


4 034.8 


13.206.2 


3,866.5 


6.713.7 


2.60&.1 


16613 


9.5 


4.1 


Zl 


6.5 


15 


4.0 


6.1 


12.6 


5.0 


13.4 


218 


26.0 


2.2 


1.7 


10 


2.0 


.8 


18 


2.8 


4.4 


2.7 


4.2 


7.6 


5.2 




.8 


18 


11 


.4 


.6 


.8 


.4 


.5 


.3 


.5 


10 


. 8 


. 2 


. 1 


. 3 


. 2 


. 8 


. 2 


. 4 


. 3 


. 3 


. 5 


. 3 


ia,gi2.7 


7.606.4 


i.Toaa 


930.5 


!2, 287.0 


1,473.4 


1207.3 


10,366.4 


3.622.2 


4.762.9 


18813 


9510 


9.2 


2.7 


14 


3.4 


18 


3.8 


6.9 


12.4 


4.7 


13.8 


28.5 


27.6 


3.2 


1.5 


10 


19 


.8 


17 


2.9 


4.8 


2.5 


4.2 


7.8 


6.6 


.6 




17 


10 


.4 


.5 


.8 


.4 


.4 


.3 


.5 


12 


.8 


. 2 


. 1 


. 2 


. 2 


. 2 


. 2 


. 4 


. 8 


. 3 


. 5 


. 3 


9,08«.0 


5,836.9 


640l6 


3iai 


368.6 


1,000.6 


3,720.0 


2.038.8 


264.2 


losas 


723.7 


910 3 


10.1 


&0 


4.6 


12.2 


3.5 


5.0 


6.1 


18.8 


9.2 


12.5 


17.1 


2612 


3.1 


2.0 


12 


2.8 


11 


2.0 


2.2 


5.0 


4.9 


4.3 


7.0 


3.7 


.7 


.8 


Zl 


18 


.6 


.5 


.7 


.5 


*5 


.4 


.7 


.8 


.8 


. 2 


. 2 


.3 


.8 


.4 


.2 


.4 


. 5 


. 4 


. 4 


. 8 


28,882.5 


I8«347.3 


2.482.8 


1,279.5 


2,5U.5 


2,213.8 


4,879.7 


18,634.7 


3,043.9 


6,926.6 


2,664.2 


2.000.6 


10.8 


4.8 


2.6 


6.2 


1.9 


4.4 


7.4 


13.2 


5.6 


14.2 


219 


26.8 


8.5 


1.9 


11 


2.2 


1.0 


19 


2.6 


4.9 


8.0 


4.Y 


6.6 


5.8 


.5 


.8 


2.0 


11 


.8 


.4 


.7 


.8 


.3 


.8 


.3 


.8 


.8 


.2 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.2 


.4 


.8 


.4 


.6 


.4 


18, 918. 4 


7.470.8 


1,822.8 


994.4 


2,280.5 


l.j78.6 


1168.9 


10,441.8 


8,670.1 


4, 866.3 


19010 


1000.8 


d.8 


8.1 


17 


8.8 


16 


8.8 


6.9 


13.0 


5.8 


14.6 


23.7 


26.9 


8.5 


1.5 


11 


2.1 


.9 


18 


8.2 


4.7 


2.8 


4.6 


8.6 


7.5 


.5 


.9 


18 


10 


.8 


.4 


.8 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.9 


.8 


.2 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.8 


.2 


.4 


.8 


.3 


.6 


.4 


0. 000.2 


5,877.0 


510.O 


348.1 


260.9 


940.2 


3,720.8 


3,093.4 


m.t 


2,060.3 


75Q.4 


906.7 


11.1 


7.1 


19 


12.9 


4.2 


5.8 


7.5 


14.0 


10.0 


18.2 


17.6 


26.2 


8.5 


2.2 
.8 


1.1 


2.4 


IS 


2.1 


2.4 


fi.7 


5.9 


4.9 


8.0 


11 


.7 


^8 


1.8 


.4 


.4 


.7 




.5 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.8 


.2 


,2 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.2 




.7 


.4 


.6 


.4 



Biue-coHsr workers 



Tobie Minority Employment in Firms wth 100 or More lEmployees, by S^s and Occupation Group, 

1966, 1969-.71— Continued 



Year, ii;iii<Hity group, 
ands«x 



1971 

BOTB Stxts 

Number (thousands)... 
Percent -vho were: 

NcfToes 

Spanish 5i>€4Jdng. . 

Orientals^., 



Male 

Number (thousands) . . . 
Percent -who vere: 

Negroes,-,.. 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orientals..... 

American Indians.. 

Female 

Number (thousands) . . . 
Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orlcntalf. 

American Indians.. 



Total 
em- 
ployed 



White-coUar w<ykers 



Total 



i Pro- i 
fegsioiial • 



TecJini- :Manapers^ Sales . Oerical ; 

cal and : workrrs i workers ; '^iTr'a^ 

: officials 



LaV>or€"rs 



>ervice 
work4'rs 



30,219.3 


15. 105.6 




1.4O0.6 


2,S13.1 


: 2.339.1 


i 5,462.9 


; 13,959.1 






2. 4^*9.7 


' 2.154.6 




4.6 


2.6 


6.1 


zo 


i 3.<» 


6.8 


' 127 






21.1 


-M.7 


3.5 


2.0 


i.2 


2.1 


1.1 


! 2.1 


2.« 






4.7 


8.6 


5. S 


.6 


.8 


XI 


1.1 


.3 


! .4 


'I 


.3 




.3 


.4 


H 


.3 


_ 2 


A 


2 


_ 2 


1 .3 




.4 




.4 


-5 


.4 


19,896.1 


8.587.0 


1,S41.9 


1,032.8 


2,507.4 


■ 

1,771.4 


1,433-5 


10, 174-9 


,^\.n39-'S 


4.7^-1 


1.80^2 


1 m,2 


8.9 


2.9 


X.8 


3.5 


1.7 


3-2 


5.5 


12.3 




^4.0 


22-6 


23.9 


3.^ 


1.6 


1.2 


ZO 


1.1 


1-9 


2, 7 


4.7 




4,6 


ft. 9 


7.1 


.6 


.8 


1.9 


1.0 


.3 


-4 








■> 


.3 


. 9 


.3 


. 2 


.1 


^ 2 


_ 2 


•> 


- 2 


-4 




!i 


-5 


A 


10,323.3 


6. 518.6 


648.0 


367.8 


305.7 


1,167-7 


4,029.4 


2, ?S4- 3 


238-7 


1,K46.1 


C99- 6 


1,030.4 


106 


6.8 


5.0 


13.4 


4.5 


4.9 




14. Q 


10.5 


13.2 


17.4 


25.6 


3.6 


2.4 


1.4 


2.6 


1.5 


2-4 




6-7 


6-2 


4.9 


7.9 


4.4 


-.1 




2.5 


1.4 


.5 


.4 




-5 


.6 


-4 


-4 


.6 




•> 


.2 


.3 


.3 


-4 


^ 2 


- 4 


.6 


.4 


-4 


.4 



SorRCE: Based on the annual Employer Information Report EEO-l of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and the Office of Federal 
C ontract Compliance filed by private employers of 100 or more employees. 



Because of statutory and admlnistratiTe provisions, only limited data have 
been obtained from employers in agriculture, construction, and sectors of 
other industries. 
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Table Eaiployment of Negroes and Spanish Specking Americans in Finns With 100 or More Employees, 

by Region ond Occupation Group, 1966, 1969-71 



Vear and re^aon 




1966 

Newr England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

%'est N'orth Central 

Sooth Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 



New England. 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Centi^al 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South C>entral 

West South Central 

Mountain _ 

Taclfic 



1969 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central.. 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central.. 
West South Central- 
Mountain ... 

Pacific 



New England 

Middle Atlantic... 
East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West Soutii Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 



1970 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central, 

Mountain. 

Pacific 



New Eagland 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic- 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 



Number em- 
ployed 
(thousands) 



1,7R5.9 
5,322.3 
6,337.7 
1.772.7 
3,M9.8 
1,368.0 
1,762.2 
695.2 
2. 976. 7 



1, 785. 9 
5, 322. 3 
6^337.7 
1, 772. 7 
3, 549. 8 

1, 368.0 
1, 762. 2 

695.2 

2, 976. 7 



i,89ao 

5,766.6 
6,887.1 
2,006.7 

1,628.7 
2, 139. 1 
814.3 
3,543.0 



1,907.9 
5,968.2 
«.993.3 
2,044.9 
4, 129. 7 
1, 640. 4 
2, 113. 1 
811.8 
3.374.4 



Minor- 
ity 
group 



Mlnor- 

Uy 
group 
as per- 
' cent ol 
total 



Percent of total employ in job catego»T 



Wbite^Uar workers 







Man- 




Cleri 


; pro- 


Tech- 


agers 


Sales 


cal 


Total ; fes- 


nical 


and 


work- 


work 


; slonal 




offi- 
cials 


ers 


ers 



Blue-colUr workers 

Serv- 
uv 

Craft.s- Oj>era- I.almr- work- 
Total Juen tives rrs ers 



Negnoes 



58.6 
397.3 

7H.6 
509. <1 
16". H 
182.7 

15.5 

my 



3.3 
7.5 
8.5 
4.4 
14.4 
1Z3 
10.4 
2. 2 
1.7 



L3 i 
3.6 ! 
"> 7 i 

r* 

3.1 

T,x 

.8 

2.1 



0.7 
L8 
1.2 

.9 
2.0 
1.6 
LI 

.4 
1.0 



2.0 
5.1 
3.8 
2.8 
5.6 
6.1 
4.3 
1.2 
3.2 



0.4 : 

1.1 ! 
.'.» ] 
•4 ! 



2,h 
2.6 
1.3 
3.7 
2.5 
1.7 



L9 ! 

5.3 : 

4.1 
1-6 i 
3.6 } 
l.S ' 

3.0 i 



4.1 

9.3 
11.0 

5.2 • 
J8.4 i 
14.6 
U.5 

2-0 : 
6.1 ; 



Spanish -speakinc Americans 



16.3 
127.2 
78.9 
11.2 
28.3 
\.Z 
109.3 
.•>8.2 
213.1 



0.9 
24 
1.2 
.6 
.8 
.1 
6.2 
8.4 
7.2 



0.2 
1.3 
.4 
.3 
.7 
.1 
3.0 
3.5 
3.0 



0.2 
.8 
.4 
.3 



0.3 
1.2 
.5 
.3 
.8 
.4 
3.5 
3.4 
3.2 



0.2 
.5 



.1 
1.8 
Zl 
L6 



0.2 
.9 
.3 
.3 
1-0 
.1 
5.5 
5.3 
3.3 











l.S 


4.6 1 


6.7 


9,0 


4.1 


%5 ' 


16. S 


21.5 


3.6 


12.5 ; 


16.3 : 


•HI •» 


2 0 


5.6 ' 


'j.o : 


l.*i.7 


5.5 


15.0 


44.1 


3'J.5 


4.6 


12.4 i 


32. U i 




3.7 ; 


13.8 


33.1 


33.1 






4.2 




ZH '] 


U\ 


10. 0 


14.0 



0.3 
2.0 
.5 
.3 
.8 
.1 
3.1 
4.5 
4.2 



1. 4 
3.1 
l.iJ 

*i 

8.4 
13.1 
12.2 



0.6 
1.4 , 

.6 : 

0 1 
4.6 j 
7.6 I 
6.4 



1.4 
3.1 
l.K 
.8 
.6 

0 

H.8 
13.0 
12 7 



3-1 i 

5.9 : 

3.4 ! 

l-i< , 

1.1 
.1 t 
13. -S i 
23.1 ! 
21.1 i 



1.4 
-5.1 
1.4 

.8 
1.9 

. 2 

lo!? 

11. 

8.0 



Negroes 



77.8 


4.1 


2.1 


1.0 


2.9 


0.8 


1.6 


3.3 


5.4 


2.S 


6.3 I 


7.1 


10. 9 


520.8 


y.o 


6.7 


Z7 


as 


1.9 


4.2 


9.2 


10. r 


5.0 


11.5 ! 


17.8 


25.7 


658.5 


9.6 


4-4 


2.0 


6.9 


1.6 


4.6 


6.4 


12.1 


4.6 


13.7 ! 


17.9 


'25.1 


108.4 


5-4 


2.5 


2.7 


3.9 


.8 


2-0 


3.1 


6.3 


3.4 


(-1.9 ! 


9.0 


1N.1 


661.0 


16.6 


5.2 


3.1 


7.5 


2.1 


6.1 




22.0 


8.2 


20.8 ; 


44.5 


46. K 


217.6 


14.2 


3.6 


2.6 


(. 


1.5 


4.2 


4.2 


18 0 


7. 0 


16.9 : 


34.1 


42.2 


254.0 


11.9 


3.2 


1.6 


5.8 


1.1 


4.2 


3.9 


16. » 


5.8 


IV. 7 1 


32.3 


40.1 


22.1 


2.7 


1.2 


.6 


1.7 


.5 


1.1 


1.8 


^5 


1.0 


2.9 ! 


4.3 


1Z4 


195.9 


5.5 


3.1 


1.5 


4.4 


1.1 


3.0 


4.7 


7.0 


3. 7 


8.5 ! 




1&7 



Spanish-speaking Americans 



1,890.0 


28.3 


L5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


2.6 


1.0 


2.9 


4.3 


2.2 


6,766i5 


184.3 


3.2 


l.'J 


1.1 


1.9 


.8 


1.3 


3.0 


4.4 


2.0 


4.5 


8.1 


6.5 


6, 887. 1 


116.9 


L7 


.6 


.5 


.8 


.3 


.5 


.8 


2.6 


1.2 


2.4 


4.7 


2.6 


2,006.7 


15.6 


-8 


.4 


.4 


-6 


.2 


.4 


.4 


1.1 


. 7 


1.1 


1.9 


1.0 


3,903.6 


45.7 


l-l 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


.6 


1-3 


1.3 


1.0 


-9 


.8 


1.7 


2.6 


1, 528. 7 


1.6 


. 1 


.1 


.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


. 1 


.1 


0 


.1 


. 1 


.1 


2, 13fl. 1 


156.2 


7. 3 


3.9 


1.6 


4.6 


ZO 


6.8 


4.3 


10.2 


B.'G 


11.2 


15.7 


11.6 


814.^ 


74.6 


'J. 2 


4.3 


1.7 


5.0 


Z4 


6-1 


5.5 


14.1 


8.5 


14.4 


23.7 


14.4 


3,543.0 


288.9 


8.2 


3.7 


1.8 


4.3 


il 


3.6 


5.2 


14.3 


8.0 


15.1 


23.9 


10.4 



Negroos 



1,907.9 


82.2 


4,3 


2.4 


1.3 


3.0 


0.9 


1.8 


3.8 


6.4 


2.7 


6.4 


6. ft 


10.7 


5.968.2 


578.9 


9.7 


6.6 


3.2 


7.6 


2.3 


4.6 


10.7 


10.9 


5.6 


11.5 


17. S 


25.8 


6,993.3 


736.^ 


10.5 


K.2 


2.5 


6.6 


2.1 


4.9 


8.1 


13.1 


6.2 


15.0 


18.4 


25.1 


2,044. 9 


118.9 


5.8 


2.9 


2.8 


4.6 


1.0 


2.5 


3.7 


6.7 


3.3 


7.2 


10.1 


17.6 


4, 129. 7 


727.3 


17.6 


6.2 


3.7 


8.2 


2.6 


7-0 


8.5 


22.9 


U.2 


22.0 


44.4 


45.5 


1.540.4 


226.6 


14.7 


4.3 


3.0 


8.7 


1.9 


4.6 


6.1 


18.1 


7.5 


17.4 


34.0 


42.0 


2, 113. 1 


271.2 


12.8 


4.0 


1.8 


6.6 


1.6 


4.0 


6.3 


17.5 


6.9 


19.2 


32.0 


39.7 


811.8 


22.7 


2.8 


1.4 


.8 


2.0 


.6 


1.2 


2. 1 


2.6 


1.3 


2.7 


4.1 


10.5 


3,374.4 


2O0.9 


6.0 


3.6 


1.7 


4.9 


1.4 


3.6 


5.5 


7.3 


4.1 


8.6 


10.3 


16.3 



Spanish-spoalclng Americans 



224.:^ 
127.6 
17.3 
67.8 
1.6 
168.6 

314.4 



1.9 
3.8 
1.8 

.8 
1.4 

.1 
8.0 
10.3 
9.3 



0.6 
2.1 
.7 
-4 
1.2 
.1 
4.1 
4,6 
4.2 



as 

1.2 
.6 
.6 
1.1 
.2 
1.9 
1.0 
2.0 



0.6 
2.0 
.9 
.6 
1.6 
.1 
5.1 
6.4 
6.1 



.9 
.3 
.3 
.7 
.1 
2,1 
3.1 
2,4 



as 

1.4 

.6 
.4 
l.S 
.2 
6.4 
6.6 
4.2 



a 7 
3.3 
.9 
.6 
1.6 
. 1 
4.8 
6.0 
6.0 



3.4 
5.2 
2.7 
l.S 
1.3 
A 
10.9 
16.0 
16.3 



1.3 
2.5 
1.3 

.8 
1.0 

A 
6.6 
10.1 
9.2 



3.6 
6.1 
2.6 
l.l 
1.2 
0 

11.8 
16.4 
i7.3 



6.0 
9.9 
5.1 
2.0 
2.0 
.2 
16.6 
24.5 
26.6 



2.6 
7.8 
2.1 
1.1 
3.3 
.2 
13.2 
14.7 
11.3 
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Tobfe G— 8, Employment cf Negroes cn6 Spanish-Speoking Ainericons in Firms With 100 or More Employees, 
by Region and Occupation Group, 1966, 1969*^71 — Continued 



Ve&r and ;etrion 



1971 

New Enpland 

Middle Atlantic 

East Vorib Central... 
Wc«^ Vorth Central . . . 

Soutji Atlantic 

East South Central... 
West South Central... 

Mount uUk. 

Pacific,..-. 



New England 

Middle AtlaiUic 

East \'OitU Central.. 
West Vorlh Central.. 
South AtljiHtic... .. 
East South Central. . 
West South Central... 

Mountain — 

Pacific 



Sunjbcr 
employed 
(UJousandf) 



Percf'ijt of total ersplox-rji nt in job ratefiory 



Total 



Minor- 
ity 
group 



Minor- 
: ity 
' group 
as 

per- ' 
; cent ! 

of ' 
; total 



AHiite-collEr workers 



Blui'-coilar ixvtjcors 



Total 



Pro- 
fes- 
sional 



Tech- 
nical 



Maii- 
and 
rials 



Sales 
vork- 



Clf-ri- 

cal 
vrork- 

prs 



Totiil 



Cnift«> 



O ra- 
ti vf 5 



Labor' 
crs 



Serv- 

ers 















NefToej: 
















J. 824.7 1 


75.5 i 


LI : 


2.5 i 


1.4 


3.2 


1.1 


l.^< . 


4.0 


5.0 


2.8 : 


5.7 


6.6 


ICS 


5.743 0 i 


550.4 J 


y.6 j 


6.S , 


3.5 


8.2 ; 


2.5 


4.6 • 


11.0 


in.6 


5.7 : 


11.4 


16.6 


25. ti 


6.721.3 


€73.0 ! 


10.0 ' 


5.0 : 


2.4 i 


6.5 ; 


2.2 ■ 


4.4 


*.0 • 


12.5 


5-1 


14.7 


16.8 


24.2 




J06.9 : 


5.5 


3. 0 '■ 


3.0 1 


4.5 i 


1.1 ; 


2.4 


3.8 


6.2 




7 


8.7 


16.3 




721*. c ' 


17.8 ; 


6,7 1 


3.9 : 


9.6 ; 


2.fi . 


7.1 ; 


y.3 


23.2 , 


9. i 


22;? 


43.7 


45.2 


1,625^7 


224.5 ; 


U.7 i 


4.6 1 


3.0 j 


9.2 ; 


1.9 1 


4.9 ; 


5.6 : 


IB. 2 , 


7.6 


17.9 


34.6 


41.1 


2,066.5 ! 


264,9 i 


118 : 


4.4 ; 


1,9 > 


7.1 j 


1.7 1 


5.3 i 


5.'> 


17,5 




19. J 


31,3 


Z'^.l 




23.J ' 


2. 7 


1.4 


t 


ZO ' 


.7 ■ 


1.2 ; 


O 0 ' 


2.5 


hi 


2.8 


3.U 


4 7 




J87.0 I 


■ 


3.8 


1,8 ' 


5.1 


L6 : 


3.5 


5, !^ > 


7.0 


4.0 : 




9.4 


I5.fi 



SotJRCC; See source, table 0-7. 




Ppanish-si>e&kjDg AnK-ricans 



0.6 


0,6 ; 


0.4 


0.6 i 


0.7 ' 


3.3 ; 


1.3 


3.H 


1.4 


2. 2 ! 


1.0 : 


1.7 i 


3.5 , 


4.9 , 


2.4 


4.7 


.6 


.5 i 


.4 


.6 ; 


.9 


3.0 


1.4 


2.*.' 


.6 


.5 i 


.3 ; 




.6 ■ 


1.3 '■ 


,H 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 . 




1,6 1 

. 2 ' 


1.6 ; 


1.3 ; 


1.0 ' 


1.0 


.3 


o \ 


il 




- .1 ■ 


.1 


1 


2.2 


6A i 


3,3 : 


7! 2 ! 


5J 1 


11.2 1 


6.6 


12.5 


1.8 


6.« , 


3.3 


«.5 


f..4 , 


15. S , 


9.7 , 


16.5 


2.1 


i'. 1 ■ 


17 i 

I 


4.5 j 


6.6 1 


16.9 - 


9.6 ■ 


17. y 



5.2 
9.4 , 
5,3 
2, 2 
2.' 4 

25.0 i 



7. R 
2.5 
1.1 
3.4 
.3 
13,0 
14.7 
12.7 
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Table Employinent of Negroes and Spanish-Speaking Americans in Firms With 100 or More Employees, 
by Selected industry Division and Occupation Group, 1966, 1969-71 



Vw and Industry division 



<»niploye<l 
(thousands^ 



Pprcent of iol3\ cmployineni in job caT.^oo' 



Total 



1966 

Manulacmrin^ 13, 660. 5 

Transportation atid public utilitio.i. 2. S51. 2 

Wholesale and retail trad? ' 3. 637. 5 

Finance, Insurance, real pslale 1.510. 1 

."^Jrvices. 2.853.4 



Manufacturing.. 13.660.5 

Tran?r>ortation and public utilities- 2. P51. 2 

Wholesale and retail trade 3. 537. 5 

Finance, insurance, real estate ; 1. 510. 1 

services.... [ 2.853.4 



1969 ! 

Manufactu ring j 1 4, 027. 5 

Transportation and public utilities.) 3, 142.8 

Wholesale and retail trade 4. 535. 9 

Finance, insurance, real estate 1. 860. 9 

Services 1 3,857.3 



Maxxufacturj ng i 1 4, 027. i& 

Tra«5^irtat!t»n and public util j liVj^ 3, 142. 8 

Wholk*?oIe and retail trade .j 4.535.9 

Finance, insurance, real estate ! 1, 860. 9 

services 3,857.3 



Manulacttiring. _ 1 14, 534. 7 

T^aiisPorutlon and public utilitlefi. ) 3. 096. 1 

Wholesale and retail trade 4. 166. 3 

Finance, insurance, real estate 1, 659.4 

Services... 1,280.8 



Manufacturing ,., 

Transportation and public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, real estate 

Services - 



1971 



Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance^ real estate 

Services 



Manufacturing 

Trans porta tio n and public u ti II ties 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, real cstiitc 

Services 



14,534.7 
3,006.1 
4,16&3 

1,659.4 
1,280.8 



13, 685.2 
3, 221.3 
3, 072. 7 
1,733.5 
1, 136. 7 



13,685.2 
3,221.3 
3,972.7 
1,733.5 
1, 136. 7 



Minority 
Kroup 



Minor- 
ity 
jrroup ' 
as per- ' 
cent of 
total ' 



WhIte-coUar workers 



Blue*collar workers 



Man- 
Total Profes- Tech- agers Salf-s Clerical Total Crafts^- Opera- I^bor- 
iiional nical and workers workers men tives fru 

oS:cIals 



Service 
worker.^ 



Negroes 



1,066.8 
102.1 

55.8 
394.6 



T-S 
6.5 
8.0 
3.7 
13.8 



1.2 
2.6 
3.2 



0.5 
.4 
1.3 

.5 



1.6 

8.2 ; 



0.6 
.5 

1.3 
.9 

2.4 



1.1 

1- S 
2.8 

2- 7 
3.1 



ZO 
3.9 
5.4 

3.5 
5.5 



la 3 
S.4 
H.6 
13. 1 
21.9 



3.7 
2.1 
5. 1 
4.9 

6.8 



10.5 

14!2 
11.0 

2a s 



27.6 
22.9 
31.8 
28.6 



2\.f 
29.5 
15.4 
27.1 
30.7 



Spanish -spftakiiip Americans 



323.9 , 
59.6 ' 
97.4 : 
28.6 i 
S6.2 i 



2.4 : 


0.7 1 


0-5 i 


10 ; 


0.4 : 


0-6 


1.0 ; 


3.1 


1.9 : 


3.0 


5.1 


2.3 


2.0 


1.1 i 




1.0 ; 


. 4 : 


1-0 


1.4 ; 


2.8 • 


1.6 


2.3 ! 


7.1 ' 


3.3 


2. 7 • 


1.7 ; 


.9 1 


1.2 ; 


1.0 1 


1.8 


2.1 ' 


4.8 


3. 1 


4.1 


7.0 


3.6 


\.9 : 


1.8 ' 


.5 ■ 


1.0 ; 




1.3 , 


2.4 I 


3.8 


1.9 


3.8 


7.1 


2.9 


3.0 1 


1.5 ' 


1.1 


1.8 1 


*8 , 


1.2 


2.0 . 


5.8 


2.9 


6.4 : 


7.4 


5.2 



Negroes 



1, 324. 6 
241.5 
378.9 
lis. 6 
540.6 



9.4 1 


n n 


1.0 1 


2.8 j 


1.1 ! 


1.7 \ 


3.6 


12.5 1 


5.3 


13.5 


19.6 




'^.\ 


1.0 : 


2.0 ! 


1.0 ! 


4.9 ; 


7.8 


9.0 • 


3.2 ; 


9.3 


27.1 


8^4 1 


4.3 


l.S ; 


3.7 ; 


2.0 


4.5 i 


6.0 


14.2 


6.5 


14.0 


21.9 


6.4 ! 


5.4 


1.3 ; 


4.6 


1-2 ; 


3.8 ; 


7.4 


14.5 


5,8 


15.3 


23.2 


14.0 , 


6.1 


3.5 

! 


11.6 ! 




4.4 i 




21.4 ! 


7.1 


25.0 


30.3 



22.8 
24.7 

23.7 
28.5 
29.9 



Spanish-speakinj^ Americans 



456.0 
74.7 I 

133.4 j 
49.4 ! 

133.4 I 



3.3 


1 

1.1 ! 


0.7 


,.5 


a7 1 


0.9 


1.4 


4.3 


2.4 1 


1.5 1 




1.4 




1.4 


2.1 


3.1 




2.0 


.9 


1.7 




2.1 


2.6 


4.7 




2.5 1 


.8 


1.8 


.9 ' 


1.5 


3.3 


7.3 


5:5 { 


1.9 ; 


1.3 


2.8 


1.1 1 


1.7 


2.6 


6. 1 



Z6 ■ 


4.2 , 


6.8 i 
8.0 : 


3.4 


2.0 ! 


2. 7 • 


3.2 


16 


4^2 ' 


6.8 


5,4 


2.9 


8.9 ; 


10.3 


4.3 


3.5 : 


7.0 ; 


7.3 


5.9 



Xegross 



1.444.8 


t}.9 


2.6 


1.2 


11 


1.3 


2.0 


4.2 


11.0 


5.7 


14.3 


19.6 


23. 1 


265.3 


B.6 


6.3 


1.4 


11 


1.4 


5.5 


9.6 


9.8 


4.1 


10.3 


26.4 


24.8 


376. 0 


9.0 


5.0 


2.2 


4.2 


2.4 


5.0 


7.3 


15.3 


7.5 


15.4 


22.0 


21.5 


131.5 


7.9 


6.9 


1.9 


5.0 


1.5 


4.8 


9.4 


16.3 


6.2 


16.5 


27.5 


27.2 


218.2 


17.0 


5.4 


2.5 


6,0 


14 


15 


8.6 


24.6 


8.1 


25.9 


49.2 


30.8 



Spanish -speaking Atnericans 



525.9 


3.6 


1.2 


0.8 


1.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.7 


4.7 


3.0 


4.6 


7.8 


3.8 


79.6 


2.6 


1.7 


.8 


1.7 


.7 


1.8 


2.3 


3.3 


2. 1 


2.9 


8.0 


4,3 


142.6 


3.4 


2.2 


\.Q 


2. 1 


1.3 


2.2 


2.9 


6.0 


4. 1 


5.5 


8.3 


5.9 


51.4 


3.1 


2.9 


1.0 


2.0 


1. 1 


1.5 


3.8 


7.6 


3.1 


8.4 


11.9 


5.5 


76.3 


6.0 


2.4 


1.3 


2.8 


1.5 


1.8 


15 


S. 1 


4.4 


8.5 


11.6 


10.2 



Negroes 



1,351.8 
283.4 
344.7 
136.1 
195.9 



9.9 


2.8 


1.4 


3.1 


1.5 


2.2 


4.3 


13.0 


5.9 


14.4 


19.2 


8.8 


6.6 


1.7 


3.6 


1.7 


3.4 


10.2 


10.0 


4.1 


11.4 


25.5 


8.7 


5.1 


2.2 


3.7 


2.7 


6.1 


7.4 


14.8 


7.3 


15.4 


19.7 


7.9 


7.0 


2.2 


5.2 


1.7 


4.6 


9.4 


14.8 


6.0 


15.5 


27.3 


17,2 


5.0 


2.2 


4.9 


3.6 


3.8 


8.0 


26.3 


7.4 


26.0 


44.0 



22,5 
24.9 
20.6 
26.3 
30.3 



Spatilsh-spcaking Americans 



496.9 
87.9 

142.6 
56.7 
72.8 



3.6 


1.3 


ao 


1.7 


a8 


1.2 


1.8 


4.7 


2.9 


4.6 


7.7 


4.1 


2.7 


1.9 


1.0 


1.8 


.8 


1.5 


2.5 


3.5 


2.3 


3.1 


8.6 


4.6 


3.6 


2.4 


1.2 


2.6 


1.5 


2.6 


3.0 


6.3 


4.6 


5.8 


8.3 


6.0 


3.3 


3.1 


1. 1 


2.0 


1.2 


1.6 


4.1 


7.4 


4.0 


7.3 


13.7 


5.7 


6.4 


2.6 


1.4 


2.6 


1.8 


2.0 


4.0 


8.6 


5.1 


9.1 


11.6 


10.0 



Souhck: See source, table 0-7. 
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Table Government Purchases of Goods and Services, 1962-72 

[Billions of ♦ioUars] 



Goveniiucct p'::Tci-ia5u?c of pood? ar.d strrjcp'j. 



]H2 .. 

19f»3. . 

1&6-1... 

1965.. 

I9f>fi.-, 

1967... 

1968... 

1969. . 

1970.. 

197K-. 

1972 «».. 



1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1965.... 
IflCfi.,.. 
1967... . 
1968.... 
1969.... 
1970.... 
197K... 
1972 . 



DfUnnt end Atomic Energy Profframs 



1962... 

1963... 

1964... 

1965. . . 

1066. . . 

1967... 

1968... 

1969... 

1970.. 

1971. 

1972 r. 



Noyidefam and Space Programs 



1962... 

1963... 

1964... 

1965.. 

1966... 

1967... 

19C8... 

1969... 

1970. . 

1971. .. 

1972 »►.. 



STAtp >yD Local Oovernmknt 



1992... 
1963... 
1964, . . 
1965... 
1906... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972 



ToUU 



fizi. 1 
:2n. 0 

135.7 
144.4 

188. s ; 

209 4 ; 

220 5 i 
231.2 ; 
246.0 i 



_ t^or.ijrfr'.ea.- 

i. omponsalion of prn^ral ^ovrr::rri*'nt piuvif^ .ff 



Total 



. from private 



?117. 1 , 

JJ2 5 ; 

137. ft i 
iStt.K 

IK) 1 
1'4.6 ! 
2lfl.O j 
2iy.O 1 
23-'. S 1 
252,7 i 





Total 






5 




$43.2 


sn.5 


♦^4.4 


5^.1 


4f..5 


11.7 


r,5.7 


^ 


5(1. 4 




W.J ' 


t>7.8 


54.7 : 


13 1 


}^i.2 


70. G ■ 


60.8 


15. K 


'.^fi {) 


Ml 


67.6 ( 


37.5 


104.7 ' 


m. 9 : 


75.5 . 


19.4 


100.2 : 


HJ3.S 1 


fi3. 1 


30.7 


104.4 : 


114.6 i 


93.2 


21.4 


luao , 


124. S i 


1(8.5 1 


21.4 




0: i 







67.6 


63,4 


39.1 


■ 24.3 


Oi.: 


64.2 


39,0 


25.3 


69. 9 


05.2 


3K0 


27 


71.9 


06.9 


38.4 


28:5 


83.3 


77. 8 


45. 2 


32. 0 


9fi.6 


90.7 


54.8 


35. V 


105.4 


9«.8 


59.3 


3y. 5 


105.9 


98.6 


56.6 


42.2 


104. B 


6 


51.4 


45.1 


106.8 


97.8 


50.2 


47-6 




106.0 






61.8 


51.6 


33.0 


18.0 


61 0 


50.8 


31.8 


19.0 


60.3 


50.0 


29.6 


20.3 


60.4 


60.1 


28.9 


21.2 


61.0 


60.7 


35.9 


24.8 


72.6 


72.3 


44.9 


27.4 


7S.6 


78.3 


48. 1 


3C».2 


78. S 


78,4 


46.2 


32.2 


75.5 


76.1 


41.6 


33.5 


71.8 


71.4 


37.1 


34.3 




76.3 




i?) 


15.6 


11,8 


6.1 


5.7 


17.^1 


13.6 


7.2 


6 3 


19 ^ 


15,2 


8 4 


OS 


■21.6 


16. B 


9.6 


7.3 


22.3 


17. J 


9.3 


7.S 


24.0 


18.4 


9.9 


8.4 


36. g. 


20.5 


11.2 


9.3 


27.1 


20.4 


10.4 


10.0 


29.4 


21.6 


9.9 


11.6 


34.9 


26.3 


13.1 


13.2 




2?. 7 






55.7 


63.7 


23.3 


30.4 


60.4 


68.2 


25.4 


32.9 


65.8 


63.6 


27.7 


35.9 


72.4 


70.1 


30.8 


39.3 


81.6 


79.0 


36,0 


44.0 


92.2 


89.4 


40.2 


49.2 


104 0 


100.8 


46.4 


65.4 


114.6 


ni.2 


49.6 


61.6 


126.4 


122. & 1 


63.0 


69.6 


130.2 




57. 7 


77.3 


(') 


1 


(>) 





12 8 


n & 


13 6 


11.7 


14.5 


12-6 


16.3 


13 i 


16. 8 


15. 8 


4 


17 5 


20. 1 


19 4 


21.5 


30 7 


23.7 


21.4 


26.2 


21.4 




1 


7. 1 


1 

11.6 ' 


7.4 


11.7 1 




12.6 : 


8!l 


13.1 1 


9.0 


15.8 


9.9 


17. S ' 


10.8 


19 4 


11.5 


30.7 ; 


12.1 


21.4 1 


13.0 


21.4 






5.7 




6.3 




6.8 




7.3 




7.8 




8.4 




9.3 




10. 0 




11.6 




13.2 








30.4 


I 
1 


32.9 


:::::::'::!:::| 


35.9 




3a. 3 


... ' 


44.0 




49. 2 




65.4 




61.6 




69.5 




77.3 









56 0 
f. 

7.0 
7.4 

S. 1 

♦i; 7 

10^5 
12.2 
13 



4. 1 
4.4 

4.7 

6.0 
8.5 
5 <i 
fvfi 
7.1 
K.3 
9.0 



.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 



3.8 
4.1 
4.4 

4.7 

5.2 
5.6 
C.3 



1.9 

2. 1 
2.3 
2. 4 
2.6 
2.8 
3.2 
3.4 
i.9 
4.2 



» PreDminar.v. 

> For cwiiparabJUty with data on govern mom cmployuicnt, compensation 
of govtjrnniL'nt enterprise employees has been added to the total of govcrn- 
mpiit purchjises of goods and services, as shown in the national income and 
product accounts. Capital exponditures hy these enterprises are included 
In government piird^ases of goods and services. (aovernnJcni enterprises 
include govermrtent-cporaied activities selling products and services to the 



pUbliv, such as the iHJSlal service, local water departments, oUd publicly 
owned power stations.) 

> \s defined in the national income and product accounts. 

*.Nol available. 

Source: Based on data from the Uepailment of Comin^rciJ, BiireBU ot 
Economic Analysis. 
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Table G-11. Employment SesulHng From Govemment Purchosei of Goods and Services, and Employment 

in Government Enterprises, 1962-72 



Public and priv^Vf emt^oyment resultiag Irom goremzieiu purcbases 
of goods &ad services ^ 



Level of government 



Total 



Total 



Total 

1962 

im., 

lSi64 

1968., 

1966 

1967.. - 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971... 

1972» 

1962.. 

1963 . 

1964...-..: 

2965 

1966 

1967 

1968 :. 

196® 

1970.. 

1971 

1972 > „ 

DefenM end Atomic Bm^git Prtgnmu 

m%- 

ISS;:;:::::;::;:;:::::::::::::::::::;::;::::::: 

19W - .- 

1966... 

1967.. 

1968.- - ; 

1969 

1970.. - 

1971 

1972».--.. 

Kondefttue and Space l^rogr^mi 

1962 

i9«»^3 : . 



1965 .: 

1966 "."I.I.M. 

1967.. 

1968 

1969 

1970. 

1971 

1972 » 

State akd LocAt Qoy£B>ncxKT 

1962.. 

1968 

1964 

1966 

1966 - 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 » 



Employment 
iti private 
industry j 



Geneml government petscmoe] 



Total 



MUitarr 



1&.3 i 

16.8 ■ 
W.2 \ 
19.6 ! 
2L2 I 

22.9 ' 
23.8 i 
23.3 
23.0 
22.8 
23.0 



9.0 
9.1 
8.9 
8.9 
9.6 
10.6 
10.6 
10.2 
9.3 
8.7 
8.3 



6.9 
6.4 
6.3 
6.3 

7.1 
7.8 
8.1 
7.6 

f J 



Z2 
2,7 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
Z6 
Z6 
2.6 
2,7 
29 



9.3 
9.6 
10.1 
10.8 
11.6 
1Z6 
13.2 
13.1 
13.7 
14.1 
14.7 



17.. 2 


6.1 


ILl 


i 

8.3 i 


17.7 


6.4 


1L3 


8.6 i 




6.4 


IL6 


8 9 , 


1&4 


6.4 


12.0 


9i3 


19.8 


6.6 


1X2 


10,0 


2x.« 


7.7 


xt.^ 


ia,5 


22.5 


8.1 


14.4 


10.9 


21.9 


7.1 


14.8 


1L3 


21.6 


6l9 


14.7 


11.6 


21.4 


6.8 


U.6 


1L9 


21.6 


6.8 


14.8 


1Z4 


8.4 


3.7 


4.6 


1.8 


8.4 


3.9 


4.5 


1.8 


8.2 


3 7 


4. 5 


L 8 


8.1 


3!6 


4.6 


1.8 


8.7 


3.6 


5.1 


2,0 


9.6 


4.1 


5.5 


2.1 


97 


4.2 


5.5 


2,1 


9.3 


3.7 


6.6 


?.l 


8.4 


3.3 


5.1 


2.0 


7.8 


8.2 


4.6 


1.9 


7.4 


3.1 


4.3 


1.9 


6.8 


2,9 


3.9 


1.0 


6.3 


Z6 


3.7 


1.0 


6.3 


2.6 


3.7 


1. 0 


6.2 


Z6 


3.7 


1.0 


7.0 


2,9 


4.1 


1.0 


7.7 


3.2 


4.5 


1.1 


8.0 


3.4 


4.6 


1.1 


7.6 


2.9 


4.6 


1.1 


&6 


2.5 


4.1 


1.0 


5.9 


Z2 


3.7 


1.0 


fi.3 


1.9 


&4 


1.0 


l.S 


-8 


.8 


.8 


Zl 


1 * 


.6 


.8 


1.9 


l-t 


-8 


.8 


1.9 


l.« 


.9 


.9 


1.8 


.8 


1.0 


LO 


1.9 


.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.7 


.8 


.9 


.9 


1.8 


.8 


I.O 


1.0 


1.8 


.8 


1.0 


1.0 


i.9 


1.0 


.9 


.9 


2.1 


1.2 


.9 


.9 


8.9 


2.4 


6.5 


6.5 


9.2 


2.5 


6.7 


6.7 


9.7 


2.7 


7.0 


7.0 


10.3 


2.9 


7.4 


7.4 


11.0 


3.0 


8.0 


8.0 


12.0 


3.6 


8.4 


8.4 


1Z7 


3.9 


8.8 


8.8 


12.6 


3.4 


9.2 




ia2 


3.6 


9.6 


9.6 


13.6 


8.6 


10.0 


10.0 


14.2 


3.7 


10.6 


10.6 



3.2 I 

A.4 j 

1.6 1 

3.1 ! 

2,7 

2.4 



2,8 
2,7 
2,7 
2.7 
3.1 
3.4 
3.6 
3.5 
3.1 
2. 7 
£4 



Z8 
Z7 
2.7 
2.7 
3.1 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.1 
Z7 
2.4 



Eiiif'jymtnt 
pnses 5 



1.1 
1. 1 
L2 
L2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 



.7 
.7 
.7 



.9 
.9 



• Preliminary. 

» Derived from the national Incomi^ and product accounts. 

^ Includes government-operated activities selttne products and services to 
tUo public, such as' the postal service, local water aepartroents, and publicly 
«wned power stations. 



Note: Total government pcrsoiinel, not shown separately^ is the sum of 
general government personnel and employment in government enterprises. 

Source: Based on data from- the l>epartment ol Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis. 
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This 4&page index provides access to the comprehensive dis- 
cussions of manpower policy, problems, and progress and many 
related factors in the Manpower Reports of the President It 
covers both text and text appendixes of the 10 volumes from 
1963 through 1972. 
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